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A NORTHERN NATIVITY 


See the feature on William Kurelek, page 10. 


“THIS IS WHERE we had a shoot- 
out with the cops!’’ Johnny pointed to 
the left. We were driving near the 
Toronto airport. 

‘Are you nostalgic?” I asked. 

After all, Johnny was still a criminal. 
He was only out of prison on a three 
day pass. 

He grinned. ‘“‘Not really!” 

How did a man like that land in our 
respectable laps? Our kinds don’t mix. 
People like us usually meet people like 
Johnny professionally. Say, with our 
hands held high in the air while he 
steals our watches. Or perhaps in 
court, with us part of the jury or 
wearing uniform or... 

It all went back to a summer Sunday 
morning. Sitting upright and nearly 
sober in a Presbyterian pew, Johnny 
didn’t realize a miracle was going on. 
He had been dragged there by a much 
larger man from his rooming house. 
Not resisting much, he blearily watch- 
ed the minister move to the pulpit. 
Then he began to listen. 

In awe, the friend who had brought 
him noticed Johnny’s eyes sharpen. As 
the sermon progressed, the friend 
gasped to himself, ‘‘He’s praying!” 

When it was over, Johnny left church 
with remarkable speed. In weeks to 
come, however, he returned. Our 
respectability bothered him, however. 
The man who nightly prowled Yonge 
Street picking up girls was frightened 
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by proper ladies wearing gloves. 

Finally Johnny sank back into his 
long-standing alcoholism. Soon he was 
back in jail awaiting trial. He had been 
there many times before. 

Then the picture changed for several 
of us. Our minister paid a pastoral call 
to the Toronto (Don) Jail. He asked a 
few practical questions: 

“Is your rent paid?”’ 

““Tt’s due tomorrow.” 

“T'll pay it for two weeks just to hold 
the room. Now, do you want me to 
appear in court for you?” 

Johnny returned to his cell in a daze. 
He thought he had blown his chance 
with God. How could this straight 
man, this square John, come to see 
him? His own father had thrown him 
out at age thirteen. What was hap- 
pening? 

Over the weeks Johnny’s defenses 
crumbled. First, the minister did 
appear in court. When the judge asked 
sharply, “Don’t you know this man’s 
record?’’, the minister only smiled. All 
Johnny’s shame was exposed on those 
sheets of paper, it seemed. Yet the 
minister just replied, “‘“God’s redemp- 
tive power in a life is greater.” 

When Johnny did get sentenced, it 
was much lighter than he dared expect. 
After he reached Kingston Peniten- 
tiary, he received letters from friends at 
church. My husband and two others 
packed his clothes and other pos- 


What are nice people 
like you 
doing 

IN PRISON! 


by Diane Abbot Dadian 


sessions, and stored them in the church 
basement. Always before, when he 
went to jail, he had lost everything he 
owned. 

Christmas meant a flood of cards 
from people he had shunned. He wrote 
back to us in apology. “I wish I hadn’t 
run away from you. I was always in a 
hurry going nowhere.” 

Over the months the flow of letters 
increased. Johnny built quite a library 
of Christian books. To his surprise he 
— the grade school drop-out — really 
devoured the thickest volumes of 
Francis Schaeffer. We wrote to him 
often and our children sent drawings. 
Many times we told him, “‘We believe 
in you, Johnny. And we believe God is 
working in you.” 

Talk is cheap, we discovered. After 
six months, Johnny was eligible for 
three day passes. He needed someone 
to sponsor him in the community. 
Would we do it? 

Now the crunch came. Would we let 
him stay in our home? Could we say to 
the police and the parole board, sure, 
we trust Johnny? We trust him not to 
steal or get drunk and do something 
crazy. My husband wondered: how 
well do I know this man? There are a 
wife and two small children involved. 

We had Johnny in our home on four 
different passes. The first time was 
near his birthday. I baked a cake for a 
surprise. At the appropriate time we 
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b rot cht it out, candles blazing, and 
began to sing. The many voices singing 
“Happy Birthday to you!” helped cover 
an astonishing sight. I’d never seen 
Johnny cry before. 

Other passes were rocky. All his old 
problems surfaced and late at night 
we'd listen to anger, fear and often the 
hopelessness of an alcoholic. Those 
times passed slowly. 

As often as possible we drove to the 
‘minimum security prison where he had 
been transferred, a fatiguing drive both 
ways. Yet we felt that this was God’s 
way of convincing Johnny of God’s love 
and of our love. Somewhere along the 
line, our eyes opened to include other 
faces of prisoners in our vision, too. 

Suddenly our involvement with 
prison inmates expanded in_ several 
directions. We correspond as a family 
with men as far away as New West- 
minster, B.C., and Ohio. Husband and 
wife and two small children, we have 
walked the long journey through 
security devices into Millhaven. There 

we have seen men whom our children 
call ‘“‘Uncle.’’ We have grown accus- 
tomed to the visitors’ facilities at 
Kingston Penitentiary and other 

institutions as well. Through all of this 

Johnny has followed us with his pray- 

ers. 

The final straw came when one day I 
wrote Johnny: ‘‘Well, it’s all your fault. 
I’m going to the Don Jail once a week 
now.” 

We had started a reading program 
there. Volunteers like me come in to 
tutor men whose reading skills need 
boosting. Once you see the need, it is 
very hard to turn away. 

Johnny wrote back in alarm. He 
hated the thought of me going into 
that grim, grey fortress. Yet, after all, 
it was all his fault. If we had not 
known him, we would not have known 

about these others. 

Six months ago, Johnny walked out 
the front door of his prison. He has not 
_ been back. Slowly and with God’s help, 
he has won out over his alcholism. We 
remain in touch. | 
_ Sometimes, when time and money 
seem scarce, we hesitate before using a 
valuable day just to drive to a distant 
' prison. Then we recall the words of 
Jesus: “I was in prison and ye visited 
me ...’ We remember, too, the 
difference this kind of caring made to 
Johnny. Then we smile, pack a lunch, 
fill the gas tank and start our journey. 
We wouldn’t trade this privilege for 
anything. & 


‘THE AUTHOR is a member of Knox Church, 
Toronto. 
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Humble birth? 


When our first baby arrived 
we sent out announcements 
on Hallmark's stationery 
your announcement came through 
a glistening angel piercing the 
skies accompanied by a choir 


our friends brought gifts of knitted 
sweaters, embroidered nighties, and 
a month’s supply of diaper service 
your friends were kings who 
brought in gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh 
my doctor wasn't able to tell me 
if we would have a boy or girl 
we could only gamble with pink or blue 
you sent an angel to reveal both the sex 
and name of the child not yet conceived 
plus foretell his nature and character 


at our child’s Baptism a few close friends 
and family surrounded us 
your child’s circumcision was applauded 
by the song of Simeon and the 
adoration of Anna, two holy people 
who were present at the Spirit's prompting 


I am bringing up my child to reach her 
potential, eager to see her blossom 
forth into a rich full life 
you brought up your son in order 
that he might face an early 
death which he didn't deserve. 


Esther Mcllveen, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


EDITORIALS 


Our 101st birthday 


FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS The Presbyterian Record 
has been printed in and mailed from Montreal. Our rela- 
tionship with Gazette Canadian Printing Limited has 
always been cordial, and we are indebted to that firm for 
the professional way in which our job has been handled. 

After considering a number of tenders, the executive of 
The Record committee awarded the contract for the next 
two years to Web Offset Publications. Our magazine, 
beginning with this issue, is now being printed in Don 
Mills, Ont. and is being mailed at the main post office in 
Toronto. 

Since nearly 63,000 of our 90,139 Canadian subscribers 
live in Ontario, we hope that for them at least delivery of 
The Record will be speeded up. In the production of the 
magazine there will be savings in time as well as in money 
by having it printed just a few blocks from the editorial 
and circulation offices. 

When commissioners to the last General Assembly were 
asked in the working groups whether they favoured reduc- 
ing the number of issues of The Record from eleven to ten, 
to save money, few if any wanted to cut down. So we are 
proceeding with eleven issues of the magazine this year. By 
careful management and close supervision the cost will be 
kept in line, unless there should be a drastic increase in 
the price of paper or other materials. 

It has been said more than once that The Record is a 
major factor in holding our widespread church together. 
For that and other reasons we are determined to maintain 
and strengthen this national magazine. We are heartened 
by the fact that circulation has not declined noticeably at 
year’s end, when most subscriptions are up for renewal. 
And we are grateful for the interest and support of congre- 
gations and individual subscribers. 

At 101 years of age The Record still ranks high in circu- 
lation among church periodicals when measured propor- 
tionately against membership. 


Morals and morality 


EVEN THOSE WHO CLAIM that the church should stay 
out of politics must surely understand when we take issue 
with the astonishing statement on morality made by a 
government leader in the House of Commons. 

Defending the millions of taxpayers’ dollars which were 
paid out as commissions (or possibly bribes) to agents in 
other countries in order to sell the products of two 
Canadian crown corporations, the Hon. Jean Chretien 
said: 

“Commercial practices in other countries sometimes 
differ from ours... 1 am not about to condemn the morals 
of anybody. It would be very presumptuous for Canadians 
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to tell other people how to conduct their morals.” 

What the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
fails to understand or admit, is that the concern of Cana- 
dians is with the morals of their own government leaders. 
We feel that they should set the standards in international 
transactions, they shouldn’t sink to the lowest level of 
morality. Apart from the millions of our dollars given 
away, there is a principle at stake. Citizens of this country 
can be expected to express their indignation and reproach 
for unethical dealings by agencies of our federal 
government. 


From the Moderator 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA joyously 
celebrated its centennial in 1975. It was a time of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for his guidance and blessing | 
through 100 years of witness to the gospel in our land and ~ 
beyond the seas. It was a time of rejoicing that God had 
preserved and used our church in good times and bad 
through a century. 

However, we must not be content with the achievement 
of the past. That would be disastrous and would make us — 
unworthy of our heritage. We must as a church look to re 


challenges and opportunities of the present and future. 
This was obviously in the minds of the commissioners to 
the 101st General Assembly who declared: ‘“‘we believ 
God is calling The Presbyterian Church in Canada a 
advance in the second century of its life.” 
I rejoice that those who with vision and faith conceived 
and adopted the plan wisely thought of advance in com- 
prehensive terms. Thus the Second Century Advance for 
Christ is not solely a matter of raising funds, important as_ 
this is. With fine insight the Assembly resolved that: “by 
the spirit of God we can make a Second Century Advance 
for Christ in prayer, Bible study, witness, fellowship, andy 
stewardship of time, talent and treasury.” % 
This is indeed keeping all priorities in proper perspec-— 
tive. I am confident that the national committee for this” 
Second Century Advance for Christ, while having a re- 
sponsibility for direction in the matter of stewardship and 
treasury, will take most seriously the call for prayer, Bible | 
study, witness, and fellowship. e 
This is a great day for the church and I am optimistic 
about its future. I realize that there are many difficulties 
and problems facing the church today but these should not 
be allowed to become an excuse for doing less. They 
should be regarded as a challenge to go again to the root 
of our faith in order that we may find inspiration to do 
more. As people of God we must never be apologetic or on 
the defensive. It can be demonstrated in our day as it 
often has been in history that in difficult and dangerous 
times the church of Christ can reveal its strength and 
power. q 
The Second Century Advance for Christ in all of its 
aspects is an opportunity for us to move forward with zeal 
and enthusiasm toward the great challenges facing God’s 
church and his people. We have so much from God, we are 
so privileged, so faced with magnificent opportunities, so 
challenged by greatness, that we must surely be moved to 
cry out, “Thanks be to God who has matched us with this — 
hour.” A. LORNE MACKAY, 
Moderator, 102nd General ae % 


OUT OF THE TREASURE house of 
scripture, things new and old, is the 
title given these interpretations of Bible 
verses by a longtime reader of The 
Record. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. Matthew 5:5. This 
verse is frequently quoted as to suggest 
that meekness signifies docility. How- 
ever, the word in the New Testament 
Greek translated meek is related to a 
word in classical Greek meaning ‘‘the 
taming of wild horses.”” So we might 
read this verse as ‘‘Blessed are they 
who have subdued the wild passions 
within them: for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare the way of the Lord. 
Matthew 3:3. The meaning of this 
verse is frequently missed. We hear 
people saying ‘Oh, I’m only a voice 
crying in the wilderness.’’ To get the 
meaning, transpose the phrase “‘in the 
wilderness” so that the text reads ‘‘The 
voice of one crying, ‘Prepare in the 
wilderness the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight.’ ”’ 

And lead us not into temptation. 
Matthew 6:13. Some years ago a 
scholar studied the wording of this 
petition as it might have been spoken 
by our Lord in the Aramaic. He found 
an Aramaic word meaning yield so 
close in construction to the Aramaic 
word meaning lead that the original 
wording might have been ‘“‘Let us not 
yield to temptation.”’ 

For ye have the poor with you 
always. Mark 14:7. These words of our 
Lord are frequently quoted as though 
Jesus meant that the poor will always 
be around and you cannot do anything 
to remedy the situation. Far from this, 
the meaning is that the poor are a 
constant challenge to the Christian and 
at any time and always we may do 
them good. We must add the second 
part of verse 7: “For ye have the poor 
with you always, and whensoever ye 

ill ye may do them good.” 
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Don’t send 


fuzzy photos! 
by DeCourcy H. Rayner 


THE OLD PROVERB which claims 
that a picture is worth a thousand 
words is lacking in one respect, it 
should say “‘a good picture.”’ 

In The Record we like to illustrate 
news happenings and feature articles 
with photographs that are relevant. 
Unfortunately the photos sent to The 
Record are often not worth processing. 

Processing costs money, to start 
with. And one poor photo does more to 
downgrade the quality of our magazine 
than a dozen superb photos do to 
upgrade it. 

To show exactly what is meant by 
poor photos, The Record is paying to 
process three of those received this 
month. We hope the senders will 
accept this use of them graciously. In 
the case of the picture ““Women of the 
Covenant” the sender did say ‘some 
black and white pictures were taken 
specifically for the purpose of publica- 
tion, however these did not turn out 
very well.” 

First let us look at an enlargement, a 
7 by 10 inch photo in black and white, 
which has been reduced to fit our 
space. What’s wrong, in addition to the 
lack of contrast? A row of posteriors 


back of the head table, that could have 
been avoided by taking the picture at 
the right time, or better still, posing 
the principals, with the cake, as in the 
one photo from Gloucester, Ont. that 
we did use on page 30. 


“Through a glass darkly” is the fault 
here, we suspect. Whatever it is, the 
only thing that shows is the theme. The 
conference it refers to is written up on 
page 21. 


The Middle nicruted isn’t timpossible, at 
least there is some light on it and the 
men at the right may be recognized, 
see page 31, the item on St. James 
Church, Truro, N.S. But the story is — 
about the plaque, and who can read it? 
This was reproduced from a colour 
print, and lost much in the process. 

So what kind of pictures do we want 
at The Record? First, clear ones, 
preferably black and white glossy \ 
prints, any size, as long as they are P 
clear and the contrasts are strong. P 
Second, they should focus on the event 
or the people that the picture is meant 
to portray, and the fewer people, the - 
better. ; 

Third, put a black and white film, — 
preferably one with fast speed, such as 
Tri-X at 400 ASA, into the camera — 
rather than a colour film. It will cost 
one dollar or less, and after you take ~ 
the three or four exposures that are — 
necessary you may remove it from the | 
camera. | 

Let’s pause there. At least 90% of 
the pictures that come to The Record © 
weeks after the event are accompanied © 
by the excuse ‘“‘we had to finish the 3 
film.”’ 

A black and white film can be 
developed in a day or two, and you pay - 
only for prints from the negatives that 
are exposed. So shoot the picture, 
remove the film from the camera, get it 
developed, and send the best print to 
The Record. 

For you are going to take more than — | 
one picture of the same subject, © 
perhaps at different settings. When 19 
took the photo of Rev. and Mrs. N. J. © 
Allison that you see on page 17, I took — 
seven shots at various speeds and — 
distances, and selected the one that — 
would reproduce best. q 

At The Record we dislike crowded — 
pictures that contain rows of people ; 
whose faces become indistinguishable 
when the photo is reduced in size. 
Especially a line-up of dour ministers ; 
supposedly celebrating a joyous event. ; 

In fact, we like to portray the church i 
in action — people, young or old, — 
doing things. Such photos are of much { 
more interest to readers beyond your — 
own congregation and community. 

Don’t forget that The Record has a — 
deadline for news, Cameos and photos. — 
It is printed in every issue at the 
bottom of page five — “‘before the first — 
of the month that precedes the date of — 
publication.”’ So for the March issue — 
your photos and material must be in — 
The Record office before the end of 
January, and since January ends on a 
Monday it would be well to have them 
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the 28th. 


To sum up: use a black and white 
film in a good camera, take a photo of 
people in action or a group of not more 
than four persons close up, remove the 
film, have it processed, then mail the 


- best photo to The Record immediately. 


| Where they serve 


’ HERE IS A LIST of Canadian Pres- 
byterians on overseas fields, 
_ January 1st. You are invited to write to 
_ them and pray for them. 


INDIA Miss Pauline Brown, 143 
Stinson St., Apt. 16, Hamilton, Ont., 
_L8N 1S7 (On furlough); Mr. & Mrs. 
John Bertholet, 8 Glenn Arthur Drive, 
sloronto, Ont., M8Y 3H5(On 
furlough); Miss Agnes Hislop, C.P. 
Mission, Amkhut, M.P., Via Dohad, 
Dist. Jhabua, India; Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, Alirajpur, 457 887, M.P., 
India; Miss Eleanor L. Knott, Helen 
MacDonald Memorial School, Jhansi, 
284 001, U.P., India; Miss Margaret 
Leask, c/o 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 137; Mr. & Mrs. 
Clarence McMullen, Baring Union 
Christian College, Batala, 143 505, 
Punjab, India; Miss Doreen Morrison, 
c/o Jobat Christian Hospital, Jobat, 
M.P., Via Dohad, Dist. Jhabua, India; 
Rey. & Mrs. J. W. Milne, Apt. 3, 462 
Oriole Parkway, Toronto, Ont., MSP 
2H8; Miss Diana Wadsworth, Helen 
MacDonald Memorial School, Jhansi, 
284 001, U.P., India; Miss Ida White, 
Jobat Christian Hospital, Jobat, M.P., 
Via Dohad, Dist. Jhabua, India. 


TAIWAN Rey. & Mrs. R. C. Archer, 
Yu-Shan Theological Inst., Li-Yu Tan, 
-Shou-Feng, Hualien, Taiwan 954, 
R.O.C.; Miss Georgine Caldwell, 323 
' Whittier Hall, 1230 Amsterdam 
‘Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10027, 
WUS:A;; Rev. & Mrs. H. T: Ellis, 
Tainan Theological College, 115 East 
Gate Road, Tainan, Taiwan 700, 
R.O.C.; Rev. & Mrs. Bernard Embree, 
_ Taiwan Theological College, 20 Lane 2, 
Section 2, Yang Teh Ta Road, Shihlin, 


, 


_ Taipei, Taiwan 111, R.O.C.; Mr. & 
Mrs. J. E. Geddes, 12, Alley 90, Lane 
80, Wen Lin N. Road, Peitou, Taipei, 
Taiwan 112, R.O.C.; Rev. & Mrs. C. E. 
sce P. O. Box 151, Hsin Chu, 
Taiwan 300, R.O.C.; Miss Diane 
Petrie, 20 Lane 2, Section 2, Yang Teh 
Ta Road, Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan III, 
R.O.C.; Miss Joy Randall, Changhua 
Christian Hospital, 124 Changhua 
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“Let's go over my sermon again. Surely | must have said SOMETHING.” 


Road, Changhua, Taiwan 500, R.O.C.; 
Rev. & Mrs. T. G. Samuel, 20 Lane 2, 
Section 2, Yang Teh Ta Road, Shihlin, 
Taipei, Taiwan III, R.O.C.; Dr. & 
Mrs. J. E. Sutherland, Apt. 2, 462 
Oriole Parkway, Toronto, Ont., MSP 
2H8 (On furlough). 


JAPAN Rev. & Mrs. H. Glen Davis, 
Apt. 4, 462 Oriole Parkway, Toronto, 
Ont., MSP 2H8 (On furlough); Miss 
Mavis Hyndman, Apt. 101, 22 
Wakomiya Cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
162, Japan; Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Mcln- 
tosh, 12-11 Nakagawa, 6-Chome, 
Ikuno-ku, Osaka 544, Japan; Miss 
Dawn Ross, CCA-URM, Room 55, 2-3- 
18 Nishi-Waseda, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 


160, Japan; Rev. & Mrs. R. Wallace, 


c/o Prof. Yasuo Furuva, International 
Christian University, 3-10-4 Osawa, 
Mitaka Shi, Tokyo 181, Japan; Miss 
Adriana Van Duyvendyk, c/o Rev. J. 
McIntosh, 12-11 Nakagawa, 6-Chome, 
Ikuno-ku, Osaka 544, Japan. 


MALAWI Rev. & Mrs. C. A. Scott, 
76 Rossander Crescent, Scarborough, 
Ont., M1J 2B8 (On furlough). 


NEPAL Miss Mary E. Nichol, United 
Mission to Nepal, P.O. Box 126, 1/29 
Thapathali, Kathmandu, Nepal; Miss 
Patricia J. Pooler, c/o Mrs. A. 
Pooler, Box 74, Strome, Alberta, TOB 
4H0 (On furlough). 


NIGERIA Rev. Richard Fee, West 
House, Knox College, 59 St. George 


Street, Toronto, Ont., MSS 2E6 (Under 
appointment); Dr. & Mrs. David Irwin, 
40 Heath Street W., Toronto, Ont., 
M4V 1T3 (On furlough); Rev. Donald 
W. MacKay, Mary Slessor Presby- 
terian Church, Box 733, Port Harcourt, 
Rivers State, Nigeria. 


SPECIAL OVERSEAS MINISTRIES 
Rey. & Mrs. Brian Crosby, The Abbey, 
Iona, Argyll, Scotland, PA76 6SN, 
U.K.; Rev. & Mrs. J. D. Howard, Apt. 
1, 462 Oriole Parkway, Toronto, Ont., 
MSP 2H8 (On furlough); Rev. & Mrs. 
Russell Self; 47 San Gregorio Street, 
Magallanes Village, Makati, Rizal 
3117, Philippines; Miss Lillian Wilton, 
c/o Donna MacLeod, 345 Sentinel 
Road, Apt. 502, Downsview, Ont:, M3J 
1V2. 


FE RLERS 


Northern development 


The moratorium being urged upon 
the federal government by Project 
North has been disturbing some people 
in churches that are said to be sup- 
porters. The Presbyterian Church is 
said to be a supporting church, along 
with the Anglican, United, and Roman 
Catholic churches. Project North was a 
submission from persons in_ these 
churches to the Berger Commission in 
July which urged a ten year mora- 

¢/ 


torium on northern development until 
native land claims could be settled in 
the North. 

No sooner had this happened than 
the United Church Observer published 
an article (August, 1976) showing that 
not all United Church people were 
prepared to be a “‘supporting denomin- 
ation.” In fact, we learn that the 
secretary of the United Church’s 
division of mission in Canada circu- 
lated a memo dissociating the division 
from the ten year figure. Do the 
members of our Presbyterian Church 
even know that we co-signed the 
Project North document? To me, this 
approach challenges the basic principle 
of just how the Presbyterian Church is 
said to operate. 

In fairness to the Project North sub- 
mission, it must be stated that our 
recent 102nd General Assembly did 
pass a resolution that urged a mora- 
torium until certain native claims and 
oil exploration concerns could be 
looked into (Acts and Proceedings, pp. 
50-51). But as a commissioner I was 
not happy with the way this came 
about. Although grandiose phrases 
were being urged as reasons for a 
moratorium on northern development, 
the resolution was not the product of a 
commission within our church. Nor did 
the matter receive more than 15 
minutes of debate onthe floor of 
Assembly. Persons involved in the 
delicate inter-facing of the vital issues 
relating. to the development of the 
Canadian North cannot take seriously 
this kind of approach. To act in this 
matter is wise, but to act hastily is 
unwise. To hear one side in this matter 
is good, but to hear all sides is, to my 
mind, the only way to deal with this 
conflict. 

We have oil people as well as native 
people within our churches. Should 
they not be heard? Caught as we are in 
the oil crisis, we have accepted the fact 
that oil exploration must go on. People 
of every ethnic origin use gasoline to 
fire their trucks, cars, and snowmo- 
biles. Petro-chemical products are 
being enjoyed by all parties in our 
society. If exploration and development 
ceases in the North, it will not be the 
affluent urban South that will suffer, 
but precisely those who live in the 
North and can profit greatly from its 
development. 

Let us work in the Presbyterian 
Church to assure that all parties will 
come to the bargaining table and 
guarantee a sound development policy 
which will enrich all Canadians. 

(Rey.) Leslie R. Files, Calgary, Alta. 


The total woman 


I am delighted with the exposé of the 
“supposed biblical view of marriage”’ 
offered by the total woman and fas- 
cinating woman (November Record, 
page 6.) 

I fear the church is often a gathering 
place for passive women (of which I 
was one) and men who wish to sit back 
and be comforted by mother church, 
the minister, tradition or whatever 
each one sees as a protector. 

I believe the cost of discipleship is 
high. God has made us like himself 
with the freedom of choice — an 
awesome responsibility. To encourage 
women to choose submission and 
passivity is, I believe, a choice for evil 
rather than good. 

June Barber, Dundas, Ont. 


Famous men from P.E.I. 


The recent splurge in The Record 
about ministers from Prince Edward 
Island has amused me. I thought that 
everybody knew the three great exports 
from Prince Edward Island were foxes, 
potatoes and parsons, and that the 
potatoes were particularly good. About 
1956 the late Rev. John Murdoch of 
Waterloo, Ont. told me that he had 
counted at that time and there were 
seven men in our ministry — and he 
named them — who had been born 
within a five mile radius of Bedeque. 
He was one of the seven, and so was I, 
born at Bedeque within sound, sight 
and smell of salt water. How many 
Islanders came into other ministries I 
do not know, but Cardinal McGuigan 
was born in P.E.I. 

The ambition of every Island family 
was to have one son a minister or a 
priest; failing that, they would settle 
for him becoming a college professor. 
If the boy became a theological pro- 
fessor, the family had hit a double 
jack-pot, and, in the Island phrase, 
there was no holding them. 

When asked why we had left so 
delectable a province, we usually said 
that it was easier earning a living in 
Upper Canada (that’s Ontario, folks) 
where the intellectual competition was 
not so keen as on the Island. Three 
other ministers from P.E.I. whose 
names come immediately into my mind 
are Rev. Dr. Edwin White of Edmon- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Goodwill MacDougall of 
the church offices, and my fencing 
partner at Assembly and equally warm 
friend, the Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson of 
Portage la Prairie. Time would fail me 
(to use the phrase from Hebrews 11) to 


tell of other Islanders in Presbyterian 

and other pulpits. The total is a proud 

one for a province whose population is 
not over 120,000. . 

(Rev. Dr.) L. H. Fowler, 

Port Hope, Ont. : 


A perceptive reader 


The letters about the advertisement _ 
for the Orange Order tell me nothing — 
about the order but lots about Pres- — 
byterians! } 
(Mrs.) Nancy Pollock, Willowdale, Ont. — 


The right to strike 


As a Presbyterian layman, I would 
be overjoyed to see my church active in 
the search for “‘some new system to 
replace the strike,’’ as proposed by 
Gordon S. Anderson (The Record, 
October). However, I hope the church © 
would approach the issue from.a more — 
realistic, less management-biased view- — 
point. 

Canada’s adversary system of labour — 
relations envisages a test of strength — 
(negotiations) between employers and — 
their employees grouped into pcehitss 
The tug-of-war between the employees’ — 
interest in winning a greater share of 
the wealth they produce, and the 
employer’s interest in keeping as much ~ 
as possible for himself, assumes that 
each side has some bargaining 
strength. To provide this clout when — 
negotiations fail, the system allows the 
two sides to resort to economic war- 
fare: lockout or layoff by the employer, 
or a strike by the employees. It is this 
ultimate warfare that has been criti- 
cized as uncivilized and destructive. 

Now one way to stop a war is to 
disarm the combatants. But curiously, 
disarmament advocates such as Mr. 
Anderson seek to disarm only one of — 
the protagonists, namely labour. This 
is especially curious since labour is by 
far the weaker in this economic 
struggle. 

Look at the arsenal of weapons 
available to an employer. 70 per cent of © 
Canadian workers are not unionized — 
and must confront their employer as — 
individuals. To start with, their 
employment contract is a master-— 
servant relationship. To control his 
employees, the boss can _ promise, — 
threaten, discriminate against, deny 
promotion to, reprimand, suspend, — 
demote, lay off, forcibly retire or, | 
ultimately, fire an employee who 
complains about his treatment. The 
employee? He can always quit, but 

(Continued on page 25) 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


FOR A GIRL OF 10 who is said to be 

-fond of playing practical jokes, Ruji- 

nah was looking surprisingly solemn. 

But then, it was one of those occasions 
— they seemed to happen once a year 
— when her mother told her to put on 
her best dress and come outside the 

house for a photograph. 

Usually it was for someone who was 
taking pictures for the Foster Parents 
Plan, to send back with the annual 
progress report to the foster parent in 
some faraway place. ‘‘We would like to 
inform you that your foster daughter 
Rujinah has grown well during last 
year for she has been healthy. She is 
now 9 years and 10 months old, 3 foot 
and nine inches tall, and she weighs 43 
Ibs. She attends 2nd grade of ele- 
mentary school, with arithmetic as her 
favourite subject ... We are enclosing 
the recent picture of her and her 
family. Hopefully you enjoy them.” 

That was the usual stuff. But this 
occasion was slightly different. The 
person taking the photograph was 
apparently the foster parent himself, 
who arrived quite unannounced this 
Saturday noontime. He’d brought a 
sea-shell necklace from _ the 
Philippines, and a book called A 
Prairie Boy's Winter full of pictures of 
children playing in the snow, so of 
course those gifts had to be worn and 
clutched for the photograph. All rather 
confusing. No wonder Rujinah looked 

solemn. 

I must say I thought, when I took an 

early morning bus to Jogjakarta from 
Solo that Saturday morning, that I was 
probably doing a unique thing. 

Because of a business trip to Solo, I 

_was actually able to visit a foster-child 

half across the world from Canada; I 

_was sure other foster-parents didn’t get 

. that kind of opportunity. 

Frank Campbell, the director of FPP 

_in the Jogjakarta ‘‘special territory” (it 

is separately administered from the 

three provinces of Java), soon put me 
straight. No fewer than 29 foster- 
parents had turned up in the last three 
months, asking to see the various 
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children. A bus full of Canadian 
women had been through only two 
days earlier. 

Being the old soldier he is (Lt.-Col. 
Campbell of the Canadian Armed 
Forces, including time with the mili- 
tary aid mission in Tanzania and with 
the supervisory group in Vietnam), he 
coped with all invasions. Soon I was 
headed for Patuk district in the hills to 
the southeast, with his Indonesian 
assistant Florie as interpreter. 

Rujinah’s village of Baran is a dry 
place. To get there your car has to 
climb out of the lowlands around 
Jogjakarta, where tobacco and sugar 
and rice grow under irrigation, up an 
escarpment and along a ridge road. 


The rains had recently come, but the 
drought had been severe through 
Central Java — this fertile province 


was having to import 200,000 tons of 
rice in 1976-77. 

Her father, Sastra Harjono, has a 
hectare of farmland, descending from 
his house in terraces. He grows cassava 
and maize, and some dryland rice. He 
chopped open a couple of coconuts and 
poured us the milk. He said he had a 
little more rice-land in the valley, and 
it would come under irrigation when 
the community dam was finished. The 
cow outside he kept for a neighbour, 
and hoped to get a calf from her soon. 


Clyde Sanger tells of his visit 
to a foster-child in central Java 


His house was soon full of relatives 
and friends come to greet (or, at least, 
stare at) this stranger. About a dozen 
sat on the one bed in the big room with 
the earthen floor and the windowless 
walls made of woven coconut fibre. 
Rujinah’s grandmother looked at some 
family photos I had brought (what did 
she ever think one of my sons was 
doing, in a kayak in the Georgian 
Bay?), and an uncle asked how you 
tapped maple trees, was it like tapping 
rubber trees? Rujinah, questioned by 
Florie, said she hoped to become a 
midwife. Sagiyem, her mother, was 


lies. 
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busy feeding the third daughter 
Suharni; she smiled a lot, but said very 
little. 

On the way out of the village, we 
stopped by the house of Ngatiran, who 
writes the monthly letter that comes to 
us from the family. I had brought him 
a souvenir pen, with Ottawa’s Par- 
liament Buildings painted on it, as 
reinforcement for his efforts. He was 
out, but the pen would be useful, I 
gathered: there are no less than 100 
families in Baran village being helped 
under the Foster Parents Plan — and 
he is the village letter-writer. 100 
letters a month! 

In the whole Jogjakarta territory, 
FPP is helping more than 9600 fami- 
Just over 4,000 of the foster- 
parents are Canadian. Something like 
$1.5 million comes into the territory 
each year to help “‘family service’ and 
another $150,000 goes into community 
funds — in the case of Baran village, 
to help build the dam, a school and 
some bridges. Each month, when the 
families assemble to get their cash 
grants, they also get talks from social 
workers on health and family life. As 
well, the FPP runs clinics for the 
member families. 

Since it concentrates its efforts in 
particular villages and sections of 
Jogjakarta itself, FPP can have a major 
influence in developing those areas. Its 
staff includes more than 40 social 
workers. Yet there are setbacks beyond 
anyone’s control, like this year’s 
drought. And a term has to be set to 
each foster relationship, maybe six or 
seven years, after which the family is 
on their own again. They will, it is 
hoped, have improved the quality of 
their life and saved a bit of money as 
well. 

“IT hope you come some day to 
Canada, but be sure to bring warm 
clothes,’ I said to Rujinah. But I think 
that Saturday noon will be the only 
time I ever see her. I shan’t forget the 
upright little figure, bright eyes and 
steady stare. She'll. make a _ good 
midwife. & 
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MEALTIME IN A LUMBER CAMP, from artist William Kurelek’s prizewinning children’s book LUMBERJACK, 


by Valerie M. Dunn 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN AFFLUENCE AND POVERTY is shown in one of Kurelek’s social comment paintings. ; 
Near the careless picnickers India’s hungry look on. Using his own home as a model he compares it with the lean-to and culvert dwellings of 
India’s destitute (right). The ease of transportation in a golf cart is contrasted with exhausted, overburdened coolies. From the book O TORONTO. 
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( » NE OF CANADA'S best-known artists is a 
O devout Christian who feels compelled to express 
sa his faith through art. 
"The latest of William Kurelek’s 12 books, A Northern 
_ Nativity, is based on a series of dreams he had as a boy 
_ living on the prairies during the depression. 

The children had started singing carols in school, and at 
_ Sunday school the Christmas story was told. Lying in bed 
that night, in a state between waking and sleeping, 12- 
_ year-old William had the first of his Christmas dreams. 
He saw a woman sitting with a baby and a husky dog in 
_ an Eskimo igloo, a strange light playing about their faces. 
- He felt a surge of joy as he recognized them — the Holy 
- Family! That dream, years later, became the picture on the 
_ front cover of this issue of The Record. 
As Christmas drew nearer William dreamed often — of 
Jesus being born as an Indian baby, or as a black. In a 
_ fisherman’s hut, a railway freight car, a garage, in an 
_ abandoned shed... 

It wasn’t until William had grown up, become an 
- atheistic intellectual, suffered a mental breakdown follow- 
_ ed by conversion to Christianity, that his boyhood dreams 
_ re-surfaced in the form of the deeply devotional paintings 

in A Northern Nativity. Not only do they show that Christ 
‘ can be anywhere, anyone, at anytime, they also suggest the 
_ stark realities of our human condition. But Kurelek offers 
_ hope by identifying Christ with the unemployed and the 
_ poor, the homeless and disenfranchised. 

Not all of his religious art is beautiful. Some of it shocks 
and repels, for as William puts it, ‘‘an artist is supposed to 
_ be a chronicler and prophet of his time. My problem is, I 
_ see many moving away from God, we are going to bring 
_ retribution on ourselves. I have to paint that and run the 
~ risk of rejection. Christ promises us not only happiness but 
_ warns us against the risk of losing God.” 

He is a fervent anti-abortionist. One work shows gar- 
_ bage cans overflowing with bloody fetuses, tossed in the 
_ snow outside a sterile, austere hospital. Two others feature 
the city hall in Toronto, the city where the artist now lives. 
One shows a bomb hanging over it, and eerie images 
representing the drug culture, the barren wasteland 
_Kurelek sees in today’s higher education; irreverent mobs 
plunging into a gaping chasm. The other highlights Christ 
standing on the city hall steps, arms outstretched as 
_ throngs of Christmas shoppers hasten by, ignoring him. 
_ The professional art community and his various pub- 
lishers have often been reluctant to accept this sort of 
thing, sometimes actively resisting it. 
__ Who would go into a gallery to buy a picture of bloody 
_ fetuses for display on the living-room wall? But secular 
works like the delightful scenes of children, based on his 
prairie boyhood, or paintings such as those showing the 
lives of the Ukrainians, Jews and now the Eskimos, sell 
well. So he gets away with making and showing powerful 
religious statements. 
Yet, even Christians have criticized him. ‘‘When I have 
a show of comment paintings, people buy the pleasant 
ones and leave the others. I had a show of some that were 
‘unsold, sponsored by a group of Calvinists in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. They said I was not a ‘saved’ Christian 
because the pictures seemed too gloomy, too lacking in 
hope,” he told me. 
LT observed that for me, even his secular paintings had a 
strong spiritual quality, full of joy and vitality. “You sound 
like my dealer,” he said. ‘‘But I think Christian art has to 
have a religious message from the faith.’’ And he points 
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out that some people find the children in his secular 
paintings unhappy, even grim. 

In one of his three prize winning children’s books, The 
Lumberjack, although not permitted to include specific- 
ally Christian art, he unobstrusively slipped religious 
symbolism into his pictures. A cross is hidden in snow. 
Other paintings show a crown of thorns, a biblical text, 
Christ looking on as children swim, or through a window 
where a lumberjack washes up. 

The Hound of Heaven appears in one, inspired by the 
poem by Francis Thompson which has deep meaning for 
the painter as it seems to reflect his own religious experi- 
ence. In the poem, God is a hound pursuing someone in 
various forms, and he can’t escape. 

So it was for Kurelek. His life story is a deeply moving 
testament both to the endurance of the human spirit and 
the workings of God’s grace. 

“IT grew up in the west, the oldest of seven children born 
to hard, practical people who struggled to make a living,” 
he told me. ‘‘My father was against my interest in art. He 
was stern and critical of me because I was a dreamer, 
hopeless at farming, physically scrawny and unable to 
compete. 

“During the depression my father tried to make a living 
at farming, but prices were poor and crops failed. Our 
neighbours had the same problems, yet failure made my 
father angrier because he was so ambitious. He took out 
his rage on his family, and even the animals.”’ 

Fortunately, the senior Kurelek’s ambitions extended to 
his children. He wanted them to enter professions. So 
William went to high school in Winnipeg and then the 
University of Manitoba. 

‘““My family came from the Ukraine, so I was also sent to 
night school to learn the language and history,’ William 
went on. “It was operated by an Ukrainian Orthodox 
priest who persuaded us to go to Sunday school. This we 
did, even though we were nominally Orthodox and my 
father was anti-religious. 

“I later became intellectually proud and rebelled against 
my parents, the church, everything; and turned into a 
wandering, atheistic artist. 

“Art study in Toronto and Mexico didn’t satisfy me. I 
worked as a lumberjack to get money to attend art school 
in Europe and also to get help for the emotional problems 
I realized I had. 

“TI was experiencing intense pain in my eyes when I 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD appear across the river from Ottawa 


in another painting from A NORTHERN NATIVITY. In the sleeping 
bag is Kurelek as a young atheist who rejects the Child’s touch. 


studied or painted, that no glasses would cure. I knew this 
must be psychosomatic, emotionally based. I became 
chronically depressed, feeling depersonalized, divorced 
from reality. It seemed almost as if there was a bag over 
my head, shutting me out from the world. 

“So in England I admitted myself into a psychiatric 
hospital where I spent three and a half years, off and on. 

“It was there I met a Catholic lady, an occupational 
therapist, who spent extra time with me. It was only when 
she brought me a book of poems wrapped in a Catholic 
newspaper that I realized she must be a Christian. When I 
asked, she said yes, she was a Catholic, but nothing more. 

“She never pushed me, only showed love, and let me 
find out the reason for it. It dawned on me that she was 
spending an hour talking to me after her regular duties out 
of something called charity. I was so up against it, I was 
humble enough by then to listen. 

“Most of the psychiatrists were not believers, and 
ethically the staff was not permitted to present the Chris- 
tian message. 

“TI became curious about what made this woman tick. 
The desire grew in me to become a Catholic, but I just 
couldn’t believe in God and an after life. 

“This wish to believe, and not being able to, was one of 
the many problems which led me to attempt suicide. I 
couldn’t take it any more. 

“But it was a case of keeping on knocking at the door. A 
Jesuit scholar introduced me to the proof of God’s exist- 
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ence through the works of Thomas Aquinas. Finally I 
leaped the hurdle, realizing the universe could not make 
itself exist. 

“That was the turning point. Two things helped me: 
electroshock treatments lessened the depression, but it was 
faith that made me want to live. Now life had meaning!” 

When Dr. James B. Maas, a psychology professor from 
Cornell University, New York, visited the Maudsley Hospi- 
tal in London where Kurelek had been a patient, he was 
deeply impressed by a painting he had done there, The 
Maze, depicting the horror of life as he experienced it. Maas 
showed slides of it to his students and their interest led him 
to research Kurelek’s psychiatric history. The result was a 
film about him (named for the painting,) The Maze, which 
won an award for being the outstanding educational docu- 
mentary in the 1972 American Film Festival. 

“Bill was very anxious that his story be told; he wanted 
to bear witness to the fact that people do recover from 
mental depression, and that religion played the central role 
in his cure,” Maas writes. So William Kurelek told his life 
story in a compelling book, Someone With Me, published 
by Cornell and used as a psychology text there. The author 
hopes that before long it will be available to the general 
public. 

Other films have since been made about Kurelek and 
his work, including one in six languages, Kurelek, pro- 
duced by the National Film Board. 

Now 50, Kurelek has gone from strength to strength, 
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PRAIRIE BOY’S WINTER, another prize-winning children’s book, 
Atains paintings and a story based on recollections of the 


ist’s boyhood, spent on a prairie farm during the 1930's. 


and is a highly successful artist, although largely self- 
_ taught, living in Toronto with his wife and four children. 
“I feel my success is an affirmation up to a point, so far I 
have been greatly blessed, being both prosperous and get- 
ting my message across.”’ Yet in spite of this he remains a 
gentle, humble man. 

Nor has he fallen into the trap of thinking God solves 
all problems if you just believe. He works extremely hard, 
and goes away to paint for a couple of weeks at a time, not 
eating, just chewing wax. And he firmly believes in the 
maxim, “Pray as if everything depended on God and then 
work as if everything depended on you.” 

_ As an example he cites one of his most ambitious 
_ projects, depicting the Passion according to Matthew, 
_ verse by verse. Before visiting the Holy Land he completed 
800 sketches to get an idea of the information he would 
need. 

| “When I returned to Canada in June of 1959,” he 
writes, “I had intended to go into the picture-framing 
i business and produce the illustrations of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel on the side. But I ran into the economic recession 
of 1959-60 and could not find employment, let alone start 
up a business. 

_ “AITl of this God allowed; for in his omniscient wisdom, 
he permits suffering because he sees the good which can 
come from it. With plenty of time on my hands I began 
illustrating the Passion on New Year’s Day, 1960. Almost 
immediately I began to discover cracks in the hitherto 
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LORD, IS IT |? the disciples ask, when Jesus tells them one 
will betray him. This is arnong a series of paintings by Kurelek 
depicting the Passion according to Matthew, verse by verse. 


impenetrable wall before me. First, I got part-time work at 
the picture-frame shop for Av Isaacs (Toronto), next, a 
one-man show with him in March, 1960. It was a total 
success. I had made the major breakthrough to public 
acceptance as an artist. 

“The advice in the Bible, ‘Give and it shall be given 
unto you — good measure, shaken together, and over- 
flowing’ was quite literally fulfilled in my experience. I 
have been going from one unbelievable peak of success to 
another ever since. I even saw that, in God’s wisdom, 
certain of my obsessions picked up in an affection-starved 
childhood were now turned to advantage. My fanatical 
approach to work, for example, enabled me to execute one 
painting a week for three years. And even though I had 
had a rough time during my years of growing up on the 
prairies, this also worked to the good. The example of the 
industry, thrift and persistence of my parents had rubbed 
off on me.”’ 

His magnificent paintings of the Passion are now housed 
in rooms built especially for them, at the Niagara Falls Art 
Gallery and Museum, and were published as a book, A 
Passion of Christ, two years ago. 

William Kurelek quietly, unobtrusively helps others who 
are troubled, and gives money to all sorts of religious 
projects. Only from an editor at Tundra Books, publishers 
of A Northern Nativity, did I learn that he has bought the 
house next door to his home for use as a residence for 
third-world students. ® 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S DILEMMA 


IF ANYONE DOUBTED that white South Africa was 


sitting on a powder keg then recent events must have . 


finally torn the blinkers from their eyes. Events in southern 
Africa as a whole are now moving so fast that it will take 
very shrewd and clever leadership on the part of all who 
are involved just to stay on their feet, let alone help move 
events towards a just solution. Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) is 
coming under increasing pressure from the nationalist 
movements. Namibia is at a turning point with South 
Africa apparently prepared to concede some form of 
independence in the hope of saving herself. Meanwhile, in 
the bastion of apartheid itself, continuing unrest and 
violence have helped to destroy the myth of separate 
development. 

The diplomacy has begun. It rests on an attempt to solve 
the outstanding problems of southern Africa piecemeal. 
Dr. Kissinger and Mr. Vorster are not yet prepared to talk 
publicly of the need for change in South Africa or talk 
directly with the people concerned. But anyone who thinks 
that the various struggles for liberation in southern Africa 
can be dealt with selectively, in isolation from the rest, is 
living in cloud-cuckoo land. Detente can never be a sub- 
stitute for dialogue within South Africa itself. 

The tragic thing is that most white people in South 
Africa have never really realized just how much violence 
was built into the system. Those of us who have grown up 
in the townships. learning to live with violent attacks, 
robberies, rape, murder and all of the rest are painfully 
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aware of the results of apartheid which arise fro pm in- 
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security, tension, frustration and bad housing. Now for the 
first time the violence has spilled out of the townships and q 
on to the streets of white Capetown. The hidden reality has — 
become more clear to those whites who had shut their eyes 
and ears to the situation. ; 
There has been some talk of concessions, Afrikaans has ~ 
been dropped in the schools, there is the possibility that — 
black people will be able to acquire leases on their houses 
in the townships and so on. But this is mere tinkering — 
which ignores the underlying problem. The crucial thing is — 
the freedom to have the basis for.a secure family life, to 
live in a certain area, to seek work in a certain area, to be 
able to participate in the political life of the country. What 
use is a lease, if tomorrow you go to the pass office and you 
are endorsed out of the area? The handouts go nowhere 
near touching the cesspool of human suffering in South © 
Africa. i 
Unless real talks begin about the major issues with the ~ 
people who really represent the black majority and not — 
government stooges, the troubles will continue, however — 
desperate the reaction and repression. Those of us in the ~ 
older generation who experienced the colour bar before 
apartheid was legalized have tended to be very patient. 
The youngsters on the streets are the products of separate 
development. They are not concerned for some possible — 
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dialogue in the future but change now — change which 
really touches the quality of life for them in South Africa 
today. 


What can Christians outside do? The basic concern of 


ee 


by Walter Makhulu 


the World Council of Churches has been for the human — 
dignity of all the people caught up in the dehumanizing 
processes of South Africa. If Jesus has shown us anything — 
at all, it is that human beings matter. Anything that frus- 
trates human beings from realizing their full potential 
must be exposed. Therefore we must first be honest with 
ourselves. It is all too easy to export our concerns to South 
Africa while turning a blind eye to the very same condi- 
tions on our own doorstep. A certain amount of humility 
and honesty are required together with a willingness to see 
how we can be most effective. 

A first and necessary step is prayer for all those strug- 
gling for more humanity in South Africa and for those who 
still don’t see what is happening to them — prayer for the — 
oppressed and the oppressor alike. Our activities devoid of © 
this spiritual dimension can only be an exercise in self- 
deception and self-indulgence. Second, we have to look at 
the ways in which we are linked to the situation in 
southern Africa. Are we contributing to the suffering 
because of our vested interest? Third, we should also be 
looking at the situation in new and comprehensive ways. 
For example, many young whites are leaving South Africa 
because they are not prepared to fight in defence of an 
unjust regime. What is our responsibility going to be 
towards them? * ; 
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THE AUTHOR is an Anglican priest from South Africa. He works as— 
secretary for East Africa and African Refugees in the WCC's Commission | | 
on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service. 
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AN INDIAN CULTURAL display in the church lounge GO RNOR 
is visited by children of the Dayspring congregation. 
inthe PULPIT 


~A COMFORTABLE MIDDLE-CLASS 
Presbyterian congregation in one of the 
country’s most prosperous cities in one 
of the “have’’ provinces listened with 
undivided attention to their Lieutenant 
Governor when they observed Native 
Peoples Sunday. 

The church is Dayspring Presby- 
terian, the city is Edmonton, the prov 

- ince is Alberta and the speaker was the 
Honourable Ralph Steinhauer. 

This is the land the native people 
belong to — Canada, a land now called 
home by a vast mosaic of people whose 
forefathers came from virtually every 
country on earth. ‘‘Canada’s native 
people have done their share to make 
this mosaic work: won’t you now do 
your share?’’, Mr. Steinhauer asked 
the Dayspring congregation. 

Mr. Steinhauer began his address to 
this family service on October 17 by 
indicating that those people choosing 
Canada as their home did so with 
hopes and aspirations of finding a 
better way of life than that they left 
behind and probably did not think that 
they would meet a different type of 
people. But they did — a people who 
belonged to the land. 


“Your ancestors got their land from 
; a peaceful people,’ said Mr. Stein- 
| hauer. These were a people who 


assisted the immigrant in many ways. 
_ The native assisted the newcomer in 
_ choosing where to live, what to eat, 
how to live off the land and guiding 
them to new frontiers. The Lieutenant 
Governor pointed out that our fore- 
fathers were not content to live as the 
natives did from the natural 
_ abundance of the land the Great Spirit 
created. Consequently, they turned the 
land upside down, cut the forests, 
mined for gold and began to exploit 
_un-renewable resources, 
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As the years went by, more and more 
newcomers arrived and with this flood 
of humanity came missionaries and 
increased economic activity. 

All this led to treaties as we now 
know them. Finally the government of 
the day realized that they needed an 
act to make the treaties legal. Native 
people accepted the treaties in the 
belief that they were honestly made; 
this acceptance was easily understood 
because of the natives’ feeling for the 
integrity of the Crown. 

‘Native people perhaps how think 
differently,” Mr. Steinhauer said to the 
Dayspring congregation. He added that 
this is in no way related to a present 
lack of faith in the Crown but more so 
to the actions of agents for the Crown. 

The Lieutenant Governor empha- 
sized that in many instances native 
people had no understanding of the 
meaning of treaties because they could 
neither read nor write. In a sense they 
became wards of the government. 
While the native, for example, could 
grow grain on his reserve, he needed 
permission to sell it and even required 
a permit to leave his reserve. 

“It is not that the Indian did not 
learn something from the new ways of 
the white man,’ said Mr. Steinhauer. 
“The Indian did learn,” he added, 
“but once the white man got things 
rolling, he didn’t need the Indian any 
more.” 

With the establishment of reserves, 
the white man gave the Indian rights to 
hunt and fish on unoccupied land. 
That may have been acceptable 100 
years ago, but “where is unoccupied 
land today?”’ the speaker asked. 

“Even the parks are occupied,” said 
Mr. Steinhauer. There are still white 
people today who proclaim that the 
Indian should pull himself up by his 


bootstraps and become educated to the 
way of the white man. The Indian's 
answer to this is “‘why should we 
become something other than Indians 
in our own land?” 

‘What would happen today,” asked 
Mr. Steinhauer, “if the white man 
emigrated to China and attempted to 
change the style of living of the natives 
there — to change their diet and 
customs, right in their own country?” 

“Regardless of colour, beliefs and 
customs, we’ve accepted all who came 
to our land: someday, we thought we’d 
be accepted too,” said Mr. Steinhauer. 
The Lieutenant Governor spoke with 
authority for he is a native Indian, the 
first native to become the Queen’s 
representative in a Canadian province. ™ 


TO EMPATHICZE with the native communities 
in their seeking justice and self-determination ts 
one of the goals set by the General Assembly. 
The moderator of the 1975 Assembly, Rey. Dr. 
David W. Hay, urged congregations to designate 
one Sunday as Native Peoples Sunday. Here is a 
report of that observance from Dayspring 


Church written by a member. 


by David Ward 


THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR with Ken Long, 
chairman of the mission and outreach committee. 
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Small but 


MIGHTY! 


- the E.D.’s 
100 
years 
by D. Joan Posno 


LAST SEPTEMBER THE CENTENNIAL celebrations of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, Eastern Division, con- 
cluded with the 100th annual meeting, held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 170 delegates and 
visitors gathered to commemorate the faithfulness of our 
God and the dedicated witness of countless women with 
the vision of “The World for Christ.” A new centennial 
history compiled by Miss Margaret Sylvester made its first 
appearance at this meeting. 

“The thrust of missionary interest and zeal among the 
women of the Maritimes began in Malpeque (then called 
Princetown), P.E.I., in 1825, with the formation of The 
Princetown Female Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and other Religious Purposes’ — so begins the 
new history. Another group sprang up in 1838 in nearby 
Cavendish and New London following the induction of the 
Rev. John Geddie to that charge. There were women’s 
groups in Tatamagouche (1843) and New Glasgow (1848), 
but it was not until 1876 that the first steps were taken 
which led to the formation of a Woman’s Missionary 
Sociéty in the Atlantic Provinces. 

In that year (1876) 36 women met in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Halifax, to organize the Halifax Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
(E.D.). The first president was Mrs. R. F. Burns, of Fort 
Massey, who served for 16 years. In 1877 two auxiliaries 
were formed, in St. John’s, Newfoundland and Windsor, 
N.S. The first presbyterials (Halifax and Pictou) were 
organized in 1884, and the word Halifax was dropped from 
the society’s name. Eight more presbyterials came into 
being before 1900, and by 1924 there were 423 auxiliaries 
in ten presbyterials. The society suffered heavy losses in 
1925. Today there are 177 auxiliaries in the eight 
presbyterials, all within the Atlantic Synod. 

The first missionary to be sent overseas was Miss Annie 
Blackadder, who taught East Indian children in Trinidad 
from 1878 to 1913. Among those who followed her Miss 
Adela Archibald became principal of the Girls’ High 
School in San Fernando, and served from 1889 to 1925. 

Interest in Guyana began in 1899 when some assistance 
was given to the Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Cropper, and Miss 
Elsie Barlow was supported wholly by the ED. Several 
short term missionaries followed; Miss Anna McDonald 
served in Berbice County, 1949-62. 

In Korea, the ED supported the pioneer missionary, the 
Rey. William MacKenzie, 1894-96, and the lady mis- 
sionaries who went out in 1901 — Misses Louise and 
Elizabeth McGully, Miss Jennie Robb and Dr. Kate 
MacMillan. The doctor died in 1922 in a typhoid epi- 
demic. Also on our staff from 1905 to 1915 was Miss 
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Catherine Mair, who married Rev. Dr. Luther Young. 
When work began in 1927 among the Koreans in Japan, | 


the ED largely supported Dr. and Mrs. Luther Young. 


Later Miss Ethel MacDonald served in Japan, 1929-40, 
spent several years in Guyana, then returned to Japan in — 


1951 under another board. 


The ED’s first missionary to India was Dr. Mary . 
MacKay (1898) who married Dr. John Buchanan and © 
served with him in the Bhil field until 1935. Miss Mary © 


Nichol served in Jobat Hospital as director of the School of 
Nursing, 1947-51, and is now in Nepal. 

Miss Georgine Caldwell was appointed to Taiwan in 
1964, and serves as head of the department of Christian 
education at Taiwan Theological College in Taipei under 
the board of world mission. She is at present on study 
furlough in New York. 


Home mission work began in 1905 with work among the © 


immigrants in Cape Breton and the New Glasgow area, 
providing teachers, schools and mission churches. Miss 
Ella Grant, Miss Elizabeth MacIvor and Miss Anne 
MacVicar (Mrs. Fraser Matheson) gave many years to this 
work. 

Other home mission interests included the New Carlisle 


Residence for Protestant Students (1935-38), assistance to 


social service institutions, port work in Halifax and Saint 
John (begun by Miss Lena Fraser and Miss Florence 
Cummings,) hospital visitation and Chinese work. The 
centennial history lists 90 deaconesses and women mis- 
sionaries who served or were designated within the Atlantic 
Synod. Special mention should be made of Miss Susan 
Sylvester who for 41 years (1917-58) gave outstanding 


service in all these areas of work, and of other long-time . 


deaconesses, Miss Estelle MacKenzie (1922-53) and Miss 
Mary MacKenzie (1932-71). Miss Margaret MacDougall, 
the first regional secretary or synod deaconess, served the 
synod and especially Camp Geddie, 1952-62. At present we 
have only one deaconess, Miss Christine Shaw, who served 
as synod deaconess for ten years, and then in the Pres- 
bytery of Halifax-Lunenburg, since 1973. 

Christian education has developed since girls’ work 
began in Halifax in 1879, with Miss Isobella McCulloch, 
Truro, the first Mission Band secretary. Canadian Girls in 
Training groups are reported in 1920, and by 1962 there 
were 65 CGIT groups affiliated. It went down to 22 in 
1976. Explorer and COC programs were introduced in 
1953; 56 groups reported last year. Mission education is 
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stressed, and leadership is given in presbyterial workshops ~ 


and special conferences. 

An eight-page leaflet was published in 1892, price one 
cent! The editor was Mrs. Robbins of Truro, N.S. It grew 
to 16 pages by 1895, and was named The Message. After 
1925 the Eastern Division magazine became The Presby- 
terian Message. Of the eight editors in 85 years,. Mrs. 
William MacNab served for 31 years, and Mrs. Sara 
Cunningham for 18 years. 

In 1971 the integration of all mission administration 
under the board of world mission necessitated many 
changes in the ED constitution as to duties of officers and 
financial procedures. It has also resulted in wider horizons 


as ED has shared in supporting all missionaries of our. 


church. The society is represented on the board. #& 


MRS. POSNO is the editor of the Eastern Division's magazine, THE _ 


PRESBYTERIAN MESSAGE. The Centennial History of the W.M.S. 


(E.D.) is available from Mrs. Gilbert Fraser, R.R. #1, Thorburn, N.S., — 


price $3. 
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‘PRESBYTERIAN PROFILES 


From Ontario 
to the 
YUKON 


AT 71 YEARS OF AGE the Rev. 
Norman James Allison is moving to 
Whitehorse in the Yukon this month, 
to serve First Presbyterian Church as 
minister. 

He is leaving Amherst Island near 
Kingston, Ont. because he has been 
persuaded that the need is greater in 
Whitehorse, the isolated congregation 
there could benefit from the experience 
and background that he possesses. 

For Norman Allison is an engineer 
as well as a clergyman. Before he 
entered Knox College, Toronto eight 
years ago he was western division 
manager of the Inter-Provincial Pipe- 
line Company, a position that he held 


for 20 years. Located in Edmonton, 
Mr. Allison was at one time president 
of the Alberta Association of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Prior to that he served with the 
Royal Indian Navy during World War 
II, with the rank of Commander (E) 
and for some time worked in the oil 
fields of Iran and Kuwait. 

Norman Allison has strong Presby- 
terian ties. He was born in Paisley, 
Scotland, where his father was minister 
of the United Free Church. His pater- 
nal grandfather was a minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church. His 
mother’s grandfather was Rev. Dr. 
John Eadie, professor of biblical 


criticism at Glasgow University. The 
library in that university is named after 
him. So it is not surprising that Mr. 
Allison took early retirement from 
engineering at age 63 to study for the 
ministry. 

Upon graduation he was appointed 
to a double charge, Strathcona Park 
Church in Kingston and St. Paul’s 
Church on Amherst Island, just off 
shore in lake Ontario. At Strathcona 
Park a fine church building was 
erected during his ministry. Last year 
the congregations were separated and 
Mr. Allison was appointed stated 
supply at Amherst Island. He and his 
wife Georgina are sorry to leave the 
manse and to bid farewell to the 
Amherst Island people with whom they 
have been associated for six years, but 
the challenge to go north is strong. 

The Allisons have a son and a 
daughter. David graduated from 
Queen’s University in Kingston last 
June, and is interning in Hull Hospital 
near Wellington, New Zealand. Mar- 
garet graduated from Queen’s with a 
degree in psychology in 1975. She is 
married and lives in Port Hope, Ont. 

Having served as chaplain of the St. 
Andrew’s Society in Kingston and the 
Royal Canadian Legion on the island, 
Mr. Allison will be greatly missed. But 
with his present good health he is 
looking forward to an active ministry 
in Whitehorse, even though he is 
beyond the usual age of retirement. ® 
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Anew post 
for 
DR. DYMON 


January, 1977 


DR. MATTHEW B. DYMOND has 
been named co-ordinator or executive 
director of the Second Century 
Advance for Christ, and as such will 
serve The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada full-time from January the first 
of this year. 

Although a doctor of medicine, 
Matthew Dymond is best known as a 
member of the legislative assembly of 
Ontario, an elected office which he 
held for 20 years prior to 1975. For 12 
of those years he served as a cabinet 
minister, first as head of the Depart- 
ment of Reform Institutions, then as 
Minister of Transport, and finally as 
Minister of Health in the Progressive 
Conservative government. 

For 14 years Dr. Dymond was clerk 
of session at St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Port Perry, Ont., where he has 
been a member since 1942. As a repre- 
sentative elder he has participated in 
the work of the other courts of the 
church. 


Matthew Dymond was born in 
Huntly, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, and 
emigrated to Woodstock, Ont. in 1926 
to work on a farm. By 1942 he had 
graduated from Queen’s University, 
and he spent almost four years with the 
Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps 
at home and overseas during World 
War II. Since that time he has prac- 
tised medicine at Port Perry whenever 
his political responsibilities would 
allow it. He was active in municipal 
affairs before his election to the 
Ontario parliament. 

Dr. Dymond gave up public office a 
year ago, and is practically retired 
from the practice of medicine — so he 
is prepared to devote his time and 
energies to the Second Century 
Advance for Christ, of which much 
more will be said and written before 
1978. 

He and his wife, Jeanne, live in Port 


Perry, about 45 miles from the 
national church offices in Don Mills. 
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| WESTWOOD 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


P CHURCH SCHOO SCHODL 10 re 


WESTWOOD IS SMALL but the church 
sign is large, to catch the attention 
of the many who drive by. 


A LUNCHEON for 20 graduates 
was served by Dora Blackwell, 
Colena Schatzley, Helen 
Tureski and Vereen Mead. 


WESTWOOD CHURCH in Winnipeg is a small church, 
as buildings go. And the congregation is young, only 14 
years old. But Westwood is alive and vigorous, a denial of 
all that present-day pessimists are saying about the church 
in Canada. 

Caring is the secter of the congregation’s success — 
caring for the people of the suburban community to which 
it ministers. The friendly fellowship evident within the 
church membership extends into the homes around. It is a 
form of Christian witness that brings in and holds the 
families who fill the pews each Sunday. 

The sign that is planted firmly on the church lawn has a 
purpose — to attract the attention of all who pass by. Its 
message is simple, the hour of worship and of church 
school on Sunday is given along with the telephone num- 
ber of the minister, large enough to read and be noted 
from a passing vehicle. 

Once inside, newcomers are made to feel at home. 
Worship is held at 10.30 a.m. to permit a half hour of 
coffee and conversation before noon and the basement is 
comfortably crowded for that event each Sunday. Strang- 
ers soon feel that they belong. 

One mother, newly arrived in Westwood, took her family 
to church on Christmas Sunday. As she walked away her 
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ARES 


by DeCourcy H. Rayner 


REPRESENTATIVES of various 
groups in Westwood Church: seated, 
from left: Mrs. Wayne Shaw, Mrs. 
Glen Mead, Mrs. Art Lamont, and 
‘Mrs. Gordon McKone. Standing, Art 
Lamont, Ed Bell, Brock McGinnis, 
Alex Kingsborough, Lloyd McGinnis, 
Gord Thompson and George Vais. 


NEW COMMUNICANTS at Westwood: 
seated, Virginia Hardy, Lynn Johnson 
and Deborah Elliott; standing, 

Murray Penner and David Elliott; 
together with Ed Bell, session clerk 

and Rev. George Vais, the minister. 


January, 1977 


| corsage dropped to the ground, and unnoticed by her, blew 


across the lawn. A Westwood member retrieved the 
corsage and ran after her to return it. A small thing, but it 
brought the family back to the church ‘‘where people 
really care about you.” 

Each new family after attendance at worship receives a 
letter from Westwood with a copy of a Gospel, as well as a 
visit from the minister, and a further visit from a woman 
in the congregation. 

Westwood is not a one man ministry. There is none of 
the spirit of “let George do it’ as the minister, the Rev. 
George C. Vais, is quick to point out. Leadership in 
program, visitation of homes, caring for the sick, these are 
all part of a shared ministry. Not only is the gospel of 
Christ preached from the pulpit, it is carried into the 
community by committed and dedicated church members 
who find joy in the service of the Master. Their ministry is 
based upon study of the Bible, their compassion for those 
in need stems from Christian conviction. 

Many of the activities of the congregation take place 
outside of Westwood Church, for the size of the building 
limits its use for group get-togethers. The church school 
classes meet in Browning School, one and a half blocks 
away, and a number of midweek events are held in homes. 

But the facilities of the church are available when 
required. Five years ago the basement was offered to 
Young Life as a summer drop-in place for teen-agers. That 
autumn this movement, a ministry to non-church, non- 
Christian youth, became part of the congregation’s 
program for young people. Last year Young Life had 15 to 
20 at its meetings, and 16 from Westwood went to a Young 
Life camp in Minnesota last summer. 

This year the young people are meeting weekly in the 
homes of Westwood members, led by Brock McGinnis, a 
university student who gives a large share of his time to 
this ministry. 

At one meeting in October last 64 young folk turned 
out, crowding the McGinnis family room to capacity. For 
40 minutes they sang together, for ten minutes they had 
fun in the form of a skit, and then for 15 minutes Brock 
talked to them, relating a personal real life situation to a 
Bible lesson. 

Older members of the family are not neglected at West- 
wood. Marriage enrichment seminars led by an outside 
counsellor attracted ten couples the first year, 15 the 
second. A parent effectiveness program brought out 15 
couples. A ladies Bible study group meets regularly on 
week-day mornings. 

The organization called Westwood Presbyterian Women 
is like a Ladies Aid and a Women’s Missionary Society 
auxiliary combined, with an emphasis upon mission and 
outreach that takes practical form when it comes to fund 
raising. The projects range from support of an Indonesian 
boy to mittens for the Presbyterian inner city mission, to 
helping native people through Winnipeg’s Anishinabe 
Fellowship, to providing Christmas hampers to supplying 
and preparing coffee and orange juice for the Sunday 
fellowship gatherings after church. 

The emphasis upon stewardship is strong, but West- 
wood ladies also cater and save stamps and labels and 
organize a bazaar. Some of them work at a Winnipeg 
department store, The Bay, on sale days and at inventory 
time, then donate their earnings to the women’s group. 

Nor are the students overlooked. One year in March 
each elder, on his pre-Communion visit to homes of the 
members, asked for the names of those graduating from 
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A CONGREGATION. 


high school, college, training school or university. All 
graduates were invited to a Recognition Sunday service. 
They sat together in church, and the bulletin for the day 
contained their names and institutions and outlined their 
future plans. Greetings were brought from selected 
members of the congregation, and the guest preacher also 
addressed the graduates at a luncheon where a book pres- 
entation was made by the minister. Recognition Sunday is 
now an annual event at Westwood. 


In addition to the activities already mentioned, West- 
wood encourages week day youth groups and a senior high 
club, holds confirmation classes for six months, adult 
classes for six weeks, baptismal seminars for parents, 
arranges session retreats and study periods, sends out a 
newsletter monthly, and makes sure that every household 
gets The Presbyterian Record. 


A new venture is a part-time professional counselling 
service to individuals, couples and families in the com- 
munity. Costing initially about $1,500, it is conducted by a 
female member of the Inter-Faith Pastoral Institute in 
Winnipeg. Already five families are benefiting from this 
professional service, coming from both within and outside 
the congregation. 


Wednesday evenings at Westwood have created a 
relaxed but educational climate among those who attend, 
and some of them come from outside the community. 
Drama is used effectively, as well as music and special 
speakers. Dessert and coffee precede a hymn sing, followed 
by a speaker and discussion. Even in June four Wednesday 
evening programs were well attended. 


Many of the men who reside in Westwood belong to the 
executive and management class and they are transferred 
frequently, so the turnover in membership is high. But the 
congregation keeps in touch with those who move away, 
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Rev. D L 
J. MacKay, seated, 
moderator of the 1968 
General Assembly. 


and encourages them to carry on their ministry in the 
congregations to which they move. 

There are about 300 communicant members on the roll, 
with 24 elders, and 175 in the church school. As far as 
finance is concerned, the Westwood people with whom I 
met at lunch said that “‘there are no problems, just oppor- 
tunities.”” The annual budget is not large by some stan- 
dards, but it has risen from $25,000 in 1973 to $46,000 
three years later. Through last summer contributions kept 
up Sunday by Sunday, an indication of concerned steward- 
ship. ‘‘If people know the need they will contribute to it,” 
is the belief at Westwood. 

While Westwood is community oriented, it is still very 
much a Presbyterian congregation, with the minister and 
representative elder active in the higher courts of the 
church. One of the lay members of the administrative 
council, which acts on behalf of the national church 
between General Assemblies, is the clerk of session, 
Edward F. Bell. 

‘“‘We have had the right ministers at the right time,” 
said one of the Westwood elders. The Rev. Wallace Little, 
now of Cambridge (Hespeler, Ont.), was the first minister. 
He was followed by the Rev. R. Campbell Taylor, presently 
the minister of Knox Church, Oakville, Ont. The Rev. 
George C. Vais was inducted in March of 1972. 

Here is a written comment from a family that moved 
into the Westwood community: “.. . Our first impressions 
were those of friendly people greeting newcomers with a 
smile and conversation. This we think is very important in 
such a transient area where people want to meet other 
people and have a church where they feel they belong. This 
is what Westwood gave to us — a sense of belonging and a 
desire to become involved — generated by the involved 
people we met there. At Westwood religion becomes 
practical, relevant and an everyday and living experience.” 
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Everyone a guest 


Problem: how to invite scores of friends 
to your wedding yet keep the cost down. 
Solution: have it during a regular Sunday 
morning worship service. 

That’s what Debbie Baxter and Jim Lee 
did at Roxboro United Church in 
Montreal. It was a first for the minister, 
the Rev. William Stewart, and for the 
congregation. 

The Sunday before the wedding, Mr. 
Stewart issued a general invitation from the 
pulpit. A couple of days later a printer 
delivered a special program containing the 
wedding ceremony. The Bible study group 
took reception plans in hand. 

The regular service took place as usual 
except that Mr. Stewart trimmed _ his 
message to ten minutes. Then Debbie 
started down the aisle. Wedding music 
included a song written for the occasion 
and sung by ten members of the congre- 
gation. The reception was in the church 
auditorium after the service, and 150 were 
there. ; 


Conference of concern 


Over 100 persons deeply concerned 
about the life, outreach and future of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada gathered at 
the second Conference of Concern, which 
was held at St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, 
Ont. The delegates came from across 
Canada to spend two and a half days 
considering the theme Mission: Possible. 


A 6-FOOT GAUGE with 32 graduations of 
$1,000 each is maintained by St. James Church, 
Long Branch, Ont. in a campaign to pay for 

a new manse. Shown are: A. Fox, chairman 

of the board, Mrs. M. Lucas, treasurer, 

and H. Hainsworth, chairman of the manse fund. 


January, 1977 
4, 


Rev. Dr. Mariano DiGangi presented four 
keynote addresses and the Rev. John Alli- 
son contributed two biblical expositions. 

Two Presbyterian issues were studied in 
depth by the whole assembly, one each 
afternoon: the question of church growth, 
led by Merrill Reside and Ed McKinley; 
and the training of our ministers, when Dr. 
Allen Farris, principal of Knox College, 
first addressed the conference and then 
answered questions from the floor. 

The theme song, Nothing Is Impossible 
to Those Who Know the Lord, written 
especially for the conference by Margaret 
Clarkson, was well received. The chair- 
man of the conference planning committee 
was Douglas Stephens of Toronto. 


Manitoba women 


Among the 65 participants at the 
Women of the Covenant conference held at 
St. Norbert, Man. in October were Mrs. 
Neville Phills, Miss Barbara Woodruff and 
the Rev. Neville Phills (who was one of the 
eight male observer-participants) all of 
Winnipeg. 

As well as being a participant, Mrs. 
Phills contributed to the conference by 
leading in song. Miss Woodruff was on the 
planning committee, was a group leader 
and chaired one of the plenary sessions. 

The essence of the conference was caught 
up in the words of Edna Hong, one of the 
keynote speakers, ‘‘... You are not stuck 
in the old Sunday school curriculum. You 
are not sitting meekly on the periphery of 
the church’s life and ministry. You are 
right in there with all the Christian women 
of the world, reclaiming the primitive, the 
original, the God-intended image and 
vision of what it is to be a woman. You are 
reclaiming a birthright. You are reclaiming 
a heritages. .”’ 

Topics and speakers at the conference 
were, ‘““We Are the Church Together,” by 
Edna Hong of Minneapolis; ‘‘Scripture and 
Headship,’’ by Grace Brown of Saskatoon; 
‘“‘Myths of Sex Roles,’’ by Hilary Appleton 
of Winnipeg and “Sexuality and the 
Sacred,” by Penny Washburn of Winnipeg. 


Bible Societies goal 


The United Bible Societies have set a 
goal of US$12 million for the world-wide 
distribution of Bibles in 1977. The amount 
includes costs of translations, printing and 
distribution. The money will go to coun- 
tries in which Bible societies do not have 
sufficient financial resources for their 
work. African countries will receive 26,3. 
per cent of the total, Central and South 
America 24.2 per cent, Asia and the Pacific 
24.1 per cent and Europe 8.4 per cent. The 


remainder, or 17 per cent, is designated for 


translation projects. 

Member societies were told that three 
priorities have been chosen: to reach young 
people in the whole world with Bible texts, 
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CONSIDER 
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COLLEGE 


Serving the Educational needs 
of the Church since 1897 


For information write: 
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156 St. George Street, 
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THE EWART COLLEGE 
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Established — 

“for the purpose of 
strengthening and expanding 
the work of the College.” 


Announced — 
to the Church in 1976 


So far — 
almost $12,000 received 
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Ewart College 
Resource Fund, 
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M5S 2G1 


Receipts for 
Income Tax 
purposes will be 
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to supply beginning readers with beginner’s 
reading material and to seize the initiative 
in providing biblical texts for all Christian 
churches. 


Against torture 


The Religious Society of Friends, known 
as the Quakers, meeting in an_inter- 
national triennial conference at Hamilton, 
Ont., voted to wage a campaign against 
torture by government or anti-government 
groups. The Quakers, from 29 countries, 
also agreed to encourage investments in the 
World Council of Churches development 
bank which will provide low interest loans 
for projects in under-developed countries. 


Read all about it 


Extra copies of the Acts and Proceedings 
of the 102nd General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were 
printed to encourage lay men and women 
to read the reports of boards and the action 
authorized by Assembly. 

There are still a number on_ hand, 


offered at the cost price of $2.50 each. 
Order from The Principal Clerk, SO Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
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THE MAYOR OF SCA 


RBOROUGH, Paul Cosgrove, signing the guest book at Fernie House, with 


Lay training course 


A week of intensive studies of human 
personality was undertaken by a small 
group of lay people in the Presbytery of 
Vancouver Island, under the leadership of 
the Rev. A. V. Bentum. The purpose was to 
encourage greater participation in the work 
of pastoral ministry by lay members. 

The report to The Record suggested that 
our church might give practical assistance 
to the Canadian Association for Pastoral 
Education to enable them to expand train- 
ing programs into local parishes. 


Meeting Place 


On Sunday morning, January 16, the 
C.B.C. will telecast Meeting Place from St. 
Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, 
where the Rev. George Dobie is the 
minister. 


Korean church growing 


The establishment of some 200 new local 
churches and a 60,000 membership in- 
crease within a one-year period was re- 
ported at the recent (61st) General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea. 


George Fernie and director Bill Leslie looking on. Over 100 people visited this 
Presbyterian therapeutic home for boys on the day of the open house. 
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The Assembly committed itself to all-out 


efforts towards continued church growth, 
with a target figure of 5,000 new congre- 
gations by 1984-85, which is the centennial 
year of Protestant missions in Korea. 
‘*Pioneering and establishing new 
churches’’ was adopted as a guiding theme 
for the church’s life during the current 
year. 


The B. C. Synod 


At the 85th meeting 
of the Synod of British 
Columbia the Rev. Rex 
Krepps of Salmon Arm 
was elected moderator. 

Meeting in. West 
Point Grey Church, the 
synod was preceded by 
a mission consultation 
under the leadership of 
the Rev. Hans Kouwenberg which brought 
in recommendations to the annual meeting. 

The moderator of General Assembly, 
Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, addressed the 
banquet audience on Saturday evening and 
preached on Sunday morning. The next 
synod meeting will be held in Chilliwack. 


P.Y.P.S. of Ontario 


The eighth reunion of P.Y.P.S. members 
in Ontario will be held in Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls on the afternoon 
and evening of Saturday, April 23. Rev. Dr. 
Mariano DiGangi will be the speaker. 

The registrar is Mrs. A. K. McAlpine, 
6857 Stamford Green Drive, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., L2J 1T9. The cost will be $6.50 per 
person. 


Winnipeg choir rally 


Five junior choirs took part in the second 
junior choir rally sponsored by the congre- 
gational life committee of the Presbytery of 
Winnipeg. It was held in St. David’s 
Church on Sunday afternoon, October 31. 

Mrs. Joanne Instance, Miss Athalie 
Read, Miss Lorraine Uberig and Mrs. 
Pearl McLean organized the rally. The 
choirs sang individually and as a massed 
choir. 


Lindsay-Peterborough 


Men and women of the Lindsay-Peter- 
borough Presbytery attended a mini-con- 
ference sponsored by the men at which 
Hamish Livingston was welcomed and 
expressed his hopes for the future of men’s 
work. 

Over 100 sat down to dinner prepared by 
the ladies of St. Andrew’s Church, Lindsay. 
The PM chorus from the Toronto area 
presented a program of song and the Rev. 
Alex. McCombie of Islington, Ont. spoke 
on ‘‘Real Fellowship and Service.” 
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~ YOU WERE ASKING?. 
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—" 


QO Inthe Acts and Proceedings of 
the General Assembly I find each 
year that the approved membership 
of the boards and committees is 
divided into groups, A, B, C and D. 
What ts the significance of this? 


A These are not orders of glory 
as commonly supposed. The 
divisions began in 1930 and were for 
the purpose of ensuring that a person 
could not serve on more than one 
board or committee in Group A, or 
on more than one in Group B, and so 
on. The rule did not apply to ex- 
officio personnel. I have not checked 
lately to see how well the rule is 
observed, and it is no longer my 
business to do so. The advantages of 
the rule were chiefly two-fold; it 
spread the work among more people 
and, especially in Group A whose 
boards had heavier work and might 
meet frequently, prevented loading a 
person with unreasonable hours of 
work no matter how willing he or she 
was to assume the duties involved. 


Q What does the IHS, as seen 
here and there in churches, particu- 
larly on pulpit or lectern falls, 


signify? 


A These are the first three letters 
in the six-lettered Greek name for 
Jesus, as spelled in capital letters. 
They are properly given with a short 
horizontal mark over the H to signify 
they are an abbreviation. See 
Philippians 2:10 and Acts 4:12. 

As they have been taken for 
Roman Capitals, rather than Greek, 
fancy has run wild with plausible 
explanations, such as “I have 
saved,’ or “I have suffered.’”’ The 
Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church states that in the late Middle 
Ages the Jesuits sometimes inter- 
preted it, Jesum Habemus Socium 
(We have Jesus as our companion.) I 
add, this is rather odd for such 
learned men. 

Perhaps the most popular misin- 
terpretation is in the Latin Jesus 
Homimum Salvator, (Jesus, Saviour 
of Men). But the mark for abbrevia- 
tion precludes everything but the 
word Jesus. It is technically a mono- 
gram: perhaps we could use the 
modern word, a logo. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA IR3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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FOR CONCERNED PRESBYTERIANS 


‘“‘We believe that God is callingThe Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
ADVANCE in the SECOND CENTURY of its life. It is important that 
we play our part in furthering the Gospel of Jesus Christ. By the 
power of the Spirit of God we can make a ‘‘SECOND CENTURY 
ADVANCE FOR CHRIST” in prayer, Bible study, witness, fellow- 
ship and stewardship in time, talent and treasury’. 


Second — Report to General Assembly 1975 
Century ei ely Gee ie 
eminder — see the Filmstrip 
208 “eh giciked at your Annual Meeting and 
| Christ appoint your Committee. 


For further information contact your National Committee, 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


start a 4 


trained social workers in our family 


OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY 
CHILD. Many thousands of Cana- 
dians are sharing a little of their 
blessings and love and concern, and 
enjoying a warm personal friendship, 
in our “person-to-person” child/ 
sponsor plans around the world. 


Your sponsorship provides vital as- 
sistance in our 4-fold programs — 
physical needs, medical care, educa- 
tion, spiritual and moral training. 
Throughout the world we cooperate 
closely with approved welfare agencies 
and all church groups. Your spon- 
sored child receives personal care and 
direction from loving house-parents 
and teachers in our orphanages, and 


helper projects. We and the sponsors 
are so grateful as these kiddies rise 
to new levels of opportunity. 

Many children, with documented 
case histories in our files, are desper- 
ately waiting. You or your family can 
sponsor a lovely girl or boy for just 
$15 pér month ($180 per year). In a 
few weeks you will receive a photo 
and history of your child and enjoy 
the opportunity to send pictures and 
exchange letters etc. 

Will you share a little of your bless- 
ings? Right now we need sponsors for 
India, Indonesia, Taiwan, Philippines, 
Africa, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Brazil. 
Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r==-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--~ 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl L] for OCF is experienced, eco- 
one year in a country of greatest need O nomical, efficient and con- 


or in (Country) scientious. Approved by 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept. of Revenue, 
Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
full year (J first month [J 13. Annual audits show 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want admin: / operational costs 
to help by giving $60 ice ee aes are less than 10%. 
g CJ Please send me more information. Christian Children’s Fund 


BIN ais meta e aia Bah Scie Slesreeakataicna bales has been helping children 
B Address around the world since 1938 

©) 6/0 O16 @ bbifo ‘erie. 0.0 3 » 0 60 9 0) 0 } 640 e806 and at present assists nearly 
BERlaCe ues Geta ae Proving tise 170,0C0 in over 900 Homes 
- Postal Coden ee Min P-1-77 and Projects, 


Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director 


TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours (Series A) originating Toronto, 
June 1st, July 3rd, July 21st, August 20th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, ‘‘North 
to Alaska’’ by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska, ‘Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 
made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada— Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B IS SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours, (Series B), originating Toronto 
June 7th, July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. “Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse. Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


HAWAII — CLOSER THAN YOU 
THINK, LOVELIER THAN YOU 
DREAMED — 15 days. 


Enchanting, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visiting the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu 


(Waikiki — Honolulu); Kauai — the 
Garden Isle; Maui — the Valley Isle; and 
Hawaii — the Orchid Isle. Luxury hotels. 


Several sightseeing trips included. You'll 
tour each island extensively in your own 
private air-conditioned luxury motor 
coach. Each departure is _ personally 
escorted by a competent host who 
takes care of all details. Tour price from 
Toronto — $859.00 tax included. Tour 
departure; Friday, March 11th. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplated 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 
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MEN 


The national committee 


The 20th anniversary of the founding of 
Presbyterian Men will be observed next 
year. Plans were started to mark that 
occasion when the National Committee of 
P.M. met for their annual meeting at 
Ancaster, Ont. 

‘‘Amazing Grace,’ the 15-minute radio 
program by Rev. Dr. Mariano DiGangi, is 
now broadcast weekly over CKLB, Oshawa, 
Ont. It is sponsored by the Presbyterian 
churches in the Durham area. It is avail- 
able on tape for the use of individuals, 
groups or congregations who wish to use 
this radio ministry locally. 

A study and outreach program used in 
the Atlantic Synod is under consideration 
by the sub-executive as a possible national 
program. 

Roy Hamilton was named honorary 
chairman of the national committee. 


Clarke Moon of West Toronto is the new 
chairman, and Gordon Young of Hamilton 
is vice-chairman. 


CLARKE MOON, the new chairman, makes a 
presentation from the national committee 
to Douglas Stephens, his predecessor. 


& 


A CHURCH 


: BUILDING GAME in progress at the annual meeting of the PM national 


REV. WILLIAM ADAMSON, left, chairman of 
the board of congregational life, with the 
new associate secretary, Hamish Livingston. 


The new secretary 


Hamish Livingston of Don Mills, Ont. 
has been appointed to the position of 
associate secretary of the board of congre- 
gational life, with particular responsibility 
for men’s work. 

Mr. Livingston is an elder, with 13 years 
experience as a television producer with the 
C.B.C. For two years he served with the 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research 
Foundation of Ontario in the capacity of 
special consultant in radio, television and 
film production. As such he was involved in 
the development, testing, and production of 
a series of “‘trigger’’ or ‘“‘catalyst’’ films 
designed as ‘“‘discussion starters”’ for 
special audiences. 

Mr. and Mrs. Livingston have shared in 
a ministry to the chronically ill at Riverdale 
Hospital, Toronto and they have served as 
house parents at Children’s Village, Water- 
loo, Ont. a residence for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 


committee, with Douglas Stephens, Ralph McLean and Henry Romain visible. 
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At Hamilton 


Presbyterian Men of Hamilton Presby- 
tery in co-operation with the W.M.S. held a 
special meeting in October in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hamilton. Rev. ‘Dr. Mariano 
DiGangi was the guest speaker and the 
service was conducted by Stan Woods. 
Others taking part were Mrs. Agnes 
Richards, representing the W.M.S., and 
Jim and John Laing. Doug Murphy, past 
president of the presbytery men’s work 
committee, was the soloist. About 150 men 
and women attended. 


Barrie Presbytery 


A mini-conference for men was _ held 
Sunday afternoon, November 7, at Jubilee 
Church, Stayner, Ont. The Rev. Adam 
Houston, the minister, the Rev. Robert C. 
Spencer, director of Crieff Centre, and the 
Rev. Douglas A. Wilson, moderator of 
Toronto-Kingston Synod, were in attend- 
ance and assisted in the conference. Roy 
Hamilton was chairman and _ George 
Fernie, the PM national committee 
member assigned to Barrie Presbytery, 
spoke on the subject “Men Wanted — 
Every Man in his Own Place.” 


BET TERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


what good does that do him? 

Some employees form unions to try 
to offset the overwhelming power of the 
boss. Their weapon? Only one: the 
concerted withdrawal of their services. 
Even that weapon is severely restricted 
by law, and is non-existent in many 
jurisdictions. Meanwhile the employer 
can still use the full array of weapons 
within his power, with almost no 
restraint. The employee’s sole recourse 
during the contract period is to file a 
grievance which, even if upheld months 
later, does nothing to stop the em- 
ployer from breaching the agreement 
again. 

_Mr. Anderson’s suggestion that 
unions in essential services pack a 
bigger clout than those in non-essential 
jobs, is simply not true. In the public 
sector, the employer is the government, 
and it packs the biggest clout of all. 
Where public service strikes are short, 
it is usually because the employees are 
ordered back to work by special 
legislation. Where such strikes are 
long, it is because society has found it 
can cope with the inconvenience. In 
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From Handbells | 
To Carillons 


VERDIN 


is the ! 
sound choice | 
of more than - 


10,000 churches — 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company. 
209 Arnold Avenue 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


The Bell Ringers of America Since 1842 
| 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 
badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 

manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 
Program C: March 1-10, 1977. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CARING — LOVE IN ACTION: helping in crises; the 
crisis of grief; relationships that heal; and, the pastor’s. marriage: 
Dr. M.O. Vincent, M.R.C.Psych., Executive Director, Homewood 


Sanitarium, Guelph. 


MINISTERING TO THE TERMINALLY ILL: John F. Scott; M.D., 


Palliative Care Unit, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. Ne 
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THE PROBLEM OF SACRED AND SECULAR IN THE HISTORY OF 
RECENT THEOLOGY: Dr. /ain Nicol, Knox College, Toronto. 


RETHINKING THE FAITH: Dr. 


Montreal. 


Douglas Hall, McGill University, 


THE L.W. ANDERSON LECTURES (Monday, March 7th at 3 and 
8 p.m.; Tuesday, March 8th at 12 noon): The Rev. Dr. Ernest T. 
Campbell, The Riverside Church, New York City. 


FEES: Non-refundable Registration Fee $10 (enclose with application 
form); $50 towards accommodation and meals in residence. 


ADDRESS 


Mail to: Continuing Education, The Presbyterian College, 3495 University St., 


Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8. 
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WINNIPEG’S LARGEST Grey Cup cake was baked and decorated by the P.Y.P.S. of St. David's 
Church for their pre-Advent tea. It was complete with yard lines, goal posts and football 
players. Debbie Talbot is shown cutting it, as Anne Bradley looks on. 


From Kenora 


The young people of the Synod of Mani- 
toba and NW Ontario, holding their fall 
convention at the Fellowship Centre in 
Kenora, Ont., Nov. 12-14, were happy to 
welcome seven adventurers from the 
Saskatchewan Young People’s Society. 
Together they studied the theme ‘“‘Who Is 
Christ?”’ through discussions and addresses 
by the Rev. Dave Robertson and Colin 
Wasacase. 

They added in lots of singing, some foot- 
ball, great meals, skits, planning and 
conducting the Sunday service at First 
Church, Kenora. 


both cases the union comes out the 
loser. 

As long as employees perceive the 
strike as the only way they can prevent 
injustice and win better wages and 
working conditions, they will use the 
weapon. Outlawing strikes won’t stop 
them; it will only make them illegal, 
thus inflicting greater sacrifices on the 
strikers and increasing their frustration 
and resentment. 

So if the Presbyterian Church wants 
to work for disarmament on the labour 
relations scene, it should look towards 
removing, not the right to strike, but 
the cause of strikes. It should seek 
ways to curb management’s authori- 
26 


KENORA AND WINNIPEG young people enjoy 
their free time singing and reading. In 

the centre is Ralph Markham, the new 
Presbytery of Winnipeg young people’s 
chairone. At right is Doug Goodwin, treasurer, 
who planned and directed the fall convention. 


tarian control and give employees — 
through their unions — the influence, 
respect and decision-making powers 
that have made strikes unnecessary in 
several European countries. 

John C. Ward, Scarborough, Ont. 


Rev. Alex Farquharson 


Who, if anyone, checks the items 
before publication in The Record, 
would it be the one responsible for 
those ridiculous cartoons? 

I am referring to an item in the 
October Record about the Farquhar- 


BeePe iy emote wen oe a eur iN A Aa 
son Church at Middle River, N.S. — 


According to The Presbyterian Record. 
Rev. Mr. Farquharson was preaching 
at Middle River in 1793, the ssa he 
was born in Scotland. 

Rev. Mr. Farquharson was a pioneer 
missionary, sent out by the Ladies 
Association of the Glasgow Colonial 
Society, to Cape Breton in 1833. He 
was inducted into the pastorate of 
Middle River and Lake Ainslie in Nov. 
1834. He served the church until 1858 
the year of his death, the 65th year of 
his life and the 25th year of his min- 
istry. 

Mrs. John Livingston, Sydney, N.S. 


SEE/HEAR 


The Rock Generation 


Dennis Benson has written another 
book! This one is about the importance of 
rock music as an environment ‘“‘— the 
mindset — the background against which 
today’s young people function.’’ Their hair, 
clothes, and life-style ‘‘are derived from the 
glittering world of rock.’’ Dennis has mixed 
his knowledge of rock stars, the music 
business and contemporary culture, and 
with questions, games and records (quota- 
tions and interviews of rock stars, Alice 
Cooper, John Lennon, Jim Croce etc.) 
stimulates the creative reader to struggle 
with the meaning and expression of today’s 
rocky moral and ethical issues. I’m_pres- 
ently planning a youth weekend and will be 
using some of this material — or at least 
his section called ‘‘Experience on the Probe 
of Neon Gods.”’ 

The Rock Generation is published by 
Abingdon and distributed in Canada by G. 
R. Welch Co. Ltd., $6.95. 


Worship for an Easter People 


“Stimulating and very helpful’ just 
doesn’t begin to convey my enthusiasm for 
this book by Frederick A. Styles. Having 
used some of the prayers and litanies in the 
congregation, I can report that congrega- 
tions will also be able to add their hearty 
‘“‘amen”’ to what is said. The five sections of 
the book include: Calls to Worship, Pray- 
ers of Approach, Invocation and Confes- 
sion, Prayers of Thanksgiving and Inter- 
cession, Commissioning, and Other Forms 
(including some interesting hymns!). 

The thoughtfulness of this minister of 
West Hill United Church, Ontario extends 
to a simple but comprehensive index. No 
hesitation here; this is an excellent worship 
resource! The book is available from Pres- 
byterian Publications. The publisher is 
Enthusia Enterprises, 112 Woodward Ave., 
Thornhill, Ontario. $5.95 is the cost and 
it’s worth every penny. 

L, E. Siverns 
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The moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, will 
visit Malawi and Nigeria next month. 

Henry Rosevear, organist and _ choir- 
master at Glenview Church, Toronto for 
the past 25 years, was honoured by present 
and former members of the Glenview choir. 
At a buffet supper presentations were made 
in appreciation for Mr. Rosevear’s years as 
a church organist. Gifts included a book, 
bound in leather, containing over 80 pages 
of Mr. Rosevear’s own compositions, both 
organ and choral. 

The Rev. Ronald and Mrs. Archer will 
return to Canada from Taiwan next month. 

The Rey. Terry and Mrs. Samuel will 
terminate their service in Taiwan and 
return to Canada shortly. 

Miss Lillian Wilton will return to her 
assignment in Central Asia later this 
month after having completed her studies 
at Toronto General Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Whitefield are now 
doing the clerical work for the Second 
Century Advance for Christ Committee. 

The Rev. Richard Fee has been studying 
while awaiting his visa to go to Nigeria. He 
will go to Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
England for at least one module of training 
for mission from January 10 to 31 after 
which he expects to proceed to Nigeria. 


f eae lamation 


Louise Reith Week was proclaimed at 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. in Novem- 
ber. The staff association at the church 
offices made a presentation to Miss Reith, 
who is retiring from the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, W.D., after more than 40 years 
of service in various capacities. 

At Knox Church, Welland, Ont. pre- 
sentations were made to S. McLennan and 
M. Sullivan to mark 25 years as elders in 
that congregation. 

To honour Mrs. Burns Innes, who has 


taught a nursery class for 25 years, the con- 
gregation of Knox Church, Harrington, 
Ont. held a luncheon and made several 
presentations to her. 

At Willowdale Church, Toronto Mrs. 
Alex N. MacLeod was made a life member 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, W.D. 
She and her husband retired recently after 
44 years in China and Taiwan. She is the 
mother of the Rev. A. Donald MacLeod of 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. 


Mrs. Alex Borland of Timmins, Ont. 


celebrated her 103rd birthday on Novem- 
ber 3. The Rev. A. C. Muir her minister, 
and clerk of session W. J. Messenger took 
Communion to her in St. Mary’s General 
(Continued over page) 


Hospital. 


AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Winchester, Ont. 

a presentation was made to Mrs. Hugh Wilson, 
centre, choir member for 40 years. At left is 
Mrs. Doris Cross, at right Rev. Howard Smith. 


At Pappy’s Pizza Palaces, 


the speciality of the house is Gestetner's 
new stencil duplicating system. 
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material. 


| Name/Company 
| Address /City/Province | 


Postal Code/Phone Number 


Pappy's skill at creating pizzas with new combinations of 
ingredients was earning him fame. But costing him a fortune. 
Because with each new creation, he needed new menus for his 
three “Palaces” 

Pappy’s outside printing costs threatened to end his 
creativity. But, just in time, he was saved by the newest and one 
of the most economical Gestetner stencil duplicating systems. 

It includes the new 444 electronic stencil scanner which, 
in 5 minutes or less, and with push-button ease, produces 
clean, sharp stencils from line drawings and typewritten 


The system's other half is the Gestetner 420 stencil 
duplicator. Electrically-operated, clean and easy to use, it pro- 
duces Pappy's menus, place-mats, checks and flyers at up to 
120 copies per minute. In black or colours. In varying sizes. 
And on both sides of a sheet. 

Whether your business is large, small or in-between, save 
on outside printing costs. Do it yourself with Gestetner’s new 
stencil duplicating system. We're in the phone book, so call us 
for a demonstration. Or mail in the coupon. 

At Gestetner, saving you money, time and trouble is the 
specialty of our house. And we deliver, too. 


(nT 


o: Gestetner (Canada) Ltd., 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M8C 1W1. 


(J! want to see the new Gestetner stencil duplicating system in action, | 
Call me to arrange a time. 
| (J! want more information about your new system, | 


Gestetner | 


The original word in paper communications, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH 1977 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II will be at the 
Opening Ceremony of the General Assembly 
on Tuesday 24th May and at the Thistle 
Service in St. Giles Cathedral on Monday 23rd 
May. 
A TWO WEEK VISIT TO SCOTLAND 
MAY 20 to JUNE 4, 1977 


Includes round trip Air Fare, 1st class hotel 
accommodation (Edinburgh) with full Break- 
fast & Dinner for 7 nights, Transfers, Seats for 
Church Service and Assembly Opening Cere- 
monies, Hotel service charges and V.A.T. at 
8%. (Optional 1 week Highland Tour) 

COST from $615.00 


for complete details: — 


ROYAL TRAVEL 
Dixie Plaza, 1250 South Service Rd., 


Mississauga, Ontario, L5E 1V4. 
Tel: 274-2597 


a Che Chorister Robe 


9 ou ‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Hi y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Wo Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Designers and Manufacturers‘of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 


first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay ORGANS LTD. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2A 5M4 


Dr. David Irwin has been accepted for a 
teaching position at University College in 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria and will proceed 
there at the end of January. 


A portrait of the late 
_ Rev. Dr. Walter Welch 
was unveiled at a re- 
- union in St. Andrew’s 
Humber Heights 
Church, Toronto. 
From student days in 
- 1951, Dr. Welch served 
St. Andrew’s and saw 
: —— it grow into a congre- 
gation oft over 600 members before his 
death at age 48 last April. 


REV. G. C. DALZELL, of First Church, 
Chatham, Ont. assists Robert Fletcher, elder 
and choir member, and Miss Joanne Verhoog, 
elder and senior choir president, into new 
choir gowns. 25 gowns were given by the 
senior choir in memory of Mrs. Lillian 

Carder, for many years a member of the choir. 


BOOKS 


GET ME A TAMBOURINE! 
by Mary Jane Chambers 

What happens to a family which has 
been quite involved in the traditional 
church, when one of the two children, a 
very intelligent 13-year-old boy, drops out 
and joins a group of Jesus people? Here is 
both a short adventure story and a fair 
description and analysis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of both sides. There are 
several years of anguish and frustration 
with their church as well as their son, but 
the parents hang in there. With love and 
common sense and a touch of humour (the 
strained family ties do not break), a deeper 
understanding of the faith and of the 
church begins to emerge in parents and 
son. (Prentice-Hall, paper, $4.75) 

Wallace Whyte 


Family Life Committee 


WATCH HOW YOU GO, 
by Martin Sullivan 

In this autobiography of the present 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, we 
find that his climb from assistant curate in 
Auckland, New Zealand to St. Paul’s is 
marked with scholarship, a deep feeling for 
people, common sense and a skill in 
making small groups work. It was he who 
largely planned Churchill’s funeral service 
and he read the lesson heard by 900 
million. Of particular interest is the dean’s 
handling of requests to use the cathedral 
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for rock concerts, lectures and ecumenical 
services, provoking anger from some and 
praise from others. He rubs elbows daily 
with prime ministers, actors, soldiers, 
writers and politicians and others in an 
attempt to narrow the gap between St. 
Paul’s and the world. Now, at age 65, after 
42 years in the ministry, he faces the future 
with ‘‘a faith diversified by doubt.’’ (Mus- 
son, $19.80) T. M. Bailey 


BEST LOVED SONGS AND HYMNS, 
edited by James Morehead 
and Albert Morehead 

This beautiful edition of ‘‘golden oldies,” 
has 40S pages of favourites such as Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton, Home on the Range, 
My Faith Looks Up To Thee and other 
sing-along songs. They’re printed clearly 
and in large format, for easy playing. The 
only problem is the book is so thick you 
may have a hard time keeping it flat on the 
piano. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $12.95) 


THE POLITICS OF FOOD, 
by Don Mitchell 

This is a disturbing book. The author, a 
political scientist at the University of 
Regina, underlines the monopolistic trend 
in our food industry (agribusiness), the 
complicity of government, the helplessness 
of the consumer, especially the lower 
income groups, in the face of a multitude 
of forms of exploitation by big business, 
documenting each step of his argument 
with statistics from government and the 
food cartels themselves. Ironically, in the 
light of the current controversy over in- 
creased government interference in the 
Canadian economy, Mitchell feels that 
Canada’s only hope lies in a centrally 
controlled, consumer-oriented, food and 
resources policy. Food in his words is “‘too 
socially vital to be left to private profit- 
marketing.’ (Lorimer, $11.95 cloth, $4.95 
paper) John S. Moir 


BE NOT AFRAID, by Jean Vanier 

A message of hope, not only for the 
troubled but for all of us. The author, son 
of the 19th Governor-General of Canada, is 
known for his humanitarian works, and his 
deep compassion and understanding 
radiates from every page, founded on a 
realistic faith undergirded by scripture. It 
will speak to many, and carry different 
insights according to your individual life 
situation. (Griffin, paper, $1.95) 


JOHNNY CASH — 
THE MAN IN BLACK, 
by Johnny Cash 

Johnny Cash, born of pious Arkansas 
parents, is a singer, song-writer, guitarist 
and former drug addict. The story is about 
_ his tempestuous life, the constant love of 
friends, and the ever-present God. It 
reveals a spiritual pilgrimage of a simple 
man whose songs and faith reflect and 
convincingly proclaim a living Lord. (Home 
Evangel, $7.85) L. E. Siverns 
_ January, 1977 : 


HEINTZ 


PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE 1850 


Exclusive Representative for 


RODGERS 


the world’s most authentically voiced electronic organs, 


Our factory-trained consultant will gladly 
discuss your musical requirements for sanctuary, 
auditorium, or home. Call or write 
for free literature or building survey. 


HEINTZMAN 


25 SCARSDALE RD., DON MILLS, ONT. 
M3B 2R2 (416) 445-7101 


NO PICTURES? NO CALENDAR! 


But you have good pictures 

Will you share them with us — and 45,000 others in 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CALENDAR 1978 
Lively action-oriented human interest shots in colour 
about people in mission. We pay $50 for each photo 
used. 

Send your transparencies with self-addressed envelope 
(to ensure return) no later than January 31, 1977. 

to 


THE CALENDAR COMMITTEE 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario 
MSC 1J57 


ONE OF MILLIONS NEEDING CARE, NEEDING CHRIST ° 
WORLD LEPROSY DAY 
Sunday, January 30 
May God bless my gift 

Please PRINT ' 

: 


Revi, Mra Mrs, Miss steno uo cyekarc eters ste aya ere.» aceip ein che sisi wies sha a ate 
OGL OS Site cerictoe a taar c leiel ale. b she ialere aol. « ain ible gheiblie™> leas nie 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 
67 Yonge Street, Suite 1128, Toronto, Ontario, M5E 1J8 
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IN MEMORY OF JOHN AND MARY MacNeEIL a 


window was dedicated in Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S. At the time of his death Mr. MacNeil was 
the oldest practising lawyer in Nova Scotia. 

He was a church school teacher for 25 years, 


a a es . and his wife was active in women’s work. In 
A CENTENNIAL QUILT was presented to the organist for over 40 years, Mrs. |va Bush, above, the photo are sons William, lan, Donald 
by the St. Andrew's congregation, Avonmore, Ont. when it celebrated its centenary. Designed and their daughter, Mrs. Peggy Payne. 


by Mrs. Helen McElheran, the quilt was made by Mrs. Margaret Grant and Mrs. Jessie MacRae. It 
contains a drawing of the church by John Jans, Grade 3, names of all ministers and the members. 


W. J. LONEY, AN ELDER, is shown cutting 
the ribbon held by Dr. Raymond Grant and Mrs. 
Grace Findlay, co-chairpersons of the board 

at Strathcona Church, Edmonton. An addition 
two storeys high has been added to the church, 
and renovations made to the original building. 


REV. FREDERICK NEILL received new robes 
from the Ladies Aid of Knox Church, 
Stratford, Ont. on the 25th anniversary of 
his ordination. The Neill family presented 

the M.A. hood of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Shown above are: Philippa Neill, Alastair 
Neill, Mrs. Alex Meldrum, vice-president of the 
Ladies Aid, Rev. Mr. Neill and Mrs. Irene 
Schellenberger, president of the Ladies Aid. 


AT ST. MARK’S CHURCH, Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
a resource centre was presented to the 


the cake at the 50th anniversary dinner congregation by Mr. and Mrs. Keith Cameron, 
Bite, Church, Ottawa Presbytery, shown above, in memory of their daughter 
i where he was the former minister. j j ee 
IN MEMORY OF D. A. McKELLAR, former Heather. With them is Rev. Cameron Bigelow. 


catechist, a pulpit fall was dedicated at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Atikokan, Ont. Shown are: 
Rev. L. Jackson, minister, John Douglas, 
now of Thunder Bay, and Rev. H. L. 
Henderson, 20th anniversary preacher. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, Ottawa, on the 
32nd anniversary, the mortgage was burned by 
Mrs. W. M. Drummond of the Ladies Guild, Don oe ot . 

McLachlan, elder, and Mrs. G. C. McLaren AT TRINITY CHURCH, YORK MILLS, Willowdale, Ont. the congregation honoured 


of the W.M.S. $50,000 was repaid to the Rev. Dr. Howard A. Doig and his wife on the 40th anniversary of Dr. Doig’s ordination. 
church lending fund in a period of ten years. Making a presentation is elder Gordon Marshall. 
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CAMEOS— 


At Knox Church, Westport, Ont. a 
stained glass window was dedicated in 
memory of the late Harry Reese of Hershey, 
Penn., U.S.A. and Westport. An offering 
plate for use in the church school was given 
in memory of Mrs. Cora Fredenburgh, a 
teacher and secretary-treasurer for years. 


At Coquitlam Presbyterian Church, B.C. 


the $25,000 mortgage was burned on the 
fourth anniversary of the dedication of the 
building. Taking part were trustees A. V. 
MacFarlane and M. Gayman, session clerk 
W. Haynes, board chairman M. Connelly 
and the minister, the Rev. K. Wilcox. 

The congregation of St. Andrew's 
Church, Maxville, Ont. celebrated their 
150th anniversary with a month of special 
services in October. It was formally erected 
as the Indian Lands congregation of the 
Church of Scotland in 1826. A cairn was 
recently placed on the site of ““The White 
Church,’ the original building which 
served for 73 years until the present struc- 
ture was erected in 1899. 

At St. John’s Church, New London, 
P.E.I, a plaque was dedicated in memory 
of the Rev. William Green, missionary to 
Trinidad, and his brother Angus, elder for 
49 years. Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, 
Assembly moderator, was guest p~eacher in 
his home church. 

At Kensington Presbyterian Church, 
P.EI. a stained glass window in memory of 
Edson and Florence Dalzell and son 
William, was dedicated after presentation 
by the family. The Rev. Gardiner Dalzell of 
Chatham, Ont., a son, was present. 

A plaque on the exterior wall of St. 
James Church, Truro, N.S. was dedicated 
by the Rev. R. D. MacLean of Halifax and 
the Rev. Clair MacLeod, the minister. It 
commemorates, among other things, the 
formation in Truro of the first presbytery 
in Canada in 1786 and the first Bible 
Society in North America. The first Pres- 
byterian church in Truro was erected in 
WEP: 

At Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S. Rev. Dr. 
H. A. Doig of Willowdale, Ont. was the 
preacher at the English services and Rev. 
Dr. A. D. MacKinnon of Halifax at the 
Gaelic service on the 50th anniversary of 
the dedication of the present building and 
the 127th anniversary of the congregation. 

At Alberton Presbyterian Church, P.E_I. 
a pulpit Bible was dedicated by the Rev. E. 
S. Hales in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Clark and their son, John. A 
marker for the Bible was given by Mrs. 
Fred White and Gordon in memory of Mrs. 
Clifford Matthews. 

St. Andrew's Church, Strathroy, Ont. 
was linked by telephone with Carnwath 
Parish Church in Scotland on October 31 
for nearly three-quarters of an hour with 
ministers of both congregations partici- 
pating. The Rev. W. I. Middleton gave the 
sermon in Scotland, Rev. Dr. Archibald 
Brown conducted the service in Strathroy. 


January, 1977 


A CHEQUE FOR $1,000 was presented by 
Mrs. Marion Ross, president of the W.A. at 
St. James Church, Long Branch, Ont. to 

H. Hainsworth, chairman of the manse fund. 
Rev. H. L. Shantz is the minister. 


A SIGN was presented to St. Andrew's 
Church, Hanover, Ont. by Mr. and Mrs. Gavin 
Ward, dedicated to their four children and in 
memory of two, Walter and Gavin, who are 
deceased. Shown with Rev. M. Morrison are 
their sons Bruce and Jack Ward. 


TURNING THE SOD for the new Central 
Church, Vancouver, B.C. is Miss Jean 
MacMillan, a founding member of Central. With 
her is Rev. lan Morrison and behind them 
Charles Burns of the building committee. 
Central Church has been sold to St. Paul’s 
Hospital and a new building is being 

erected across the street. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


Florida Tours — Deluxe on the 
Beach accommodation 

16 Day January Tour — Day- 
tona & St. Petersburg Beach 
$400. per person twin 

21 Day Coastal Tour — in- 
cludes Key West, Naples, Vero 
Beach, St. Petersburg Beach — 
$495. per person twin 

21 Day Circle Tour — Visits 
many attractions. $495. per 
person twin 


28 Day Month of February — 


Daytona & St. Petersburg Beach 
$695. per person twin 
14 Day Hawaii — 
January 27, $679. per person 
twin beachfront, oceanview — 
central deluxe hotel 


departs 


23 Day California — April, 
Sept. & Oct. departures — 
includes Salt Lake City — $660 
per person twin 


Conducted by the 
“Franklin” Smith Family 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
Tweed, R.R. #3, Ontario 
Phone: 613-478-3622 


Afraid Youre 
Going Deaf? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4431, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 
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ALL ey 1977 TOUR ITINERARY 


A QUALITY — 29 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 
February 5 & October 29, 1977 


Including Hawaii, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 


California 
Travel 


COOKE’S Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 Or 326-3258 


TORONTO SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


announces a new Program lead- 
ing to a Doctor of Ministry 
degree. Ten to twelve candi- 
dates will be selected for the first 
year beginning in June, 1977. 
Requirements for admission 
include: 


— Master of Divinity degree or 
equivalent 

— B+ average or better 

— 3-5 years of effective minis- 
terial experience. 


For further information write to: 
Director, 

Doctor of Ministry Program, 
Toronto School of Theology, 
4 St. Thomas Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2B8. 


KEATES 


ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 

Nugent, Rev. Hugh L., Ripley, Knox Church, 
and Ashfield Church, Ont., Nov. 21. 

Pollock, Rev. T.A., Fort Coulonge and Bristol, 

_Que., Oct. 31. 

Smith, Rev. E.G., Almonte and Kinburn, Ont., 

Nov. 7. 
RECOGNITIONS 

Livingston, Hamish, as associate secretary, board 
of congregational life, with particular responsi- 
bility for men’s work, at St. Mark’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 2. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 

113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 


Sherbrooke, Glenelg and Moser River, N.S., 
Rev. Steven Cho, R.R. 5, New Glasgow. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. P. Brown, 


R.R. 2, Scotsburn BOK 1R0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Rev. James Armour, 
Victoria Drive, Baie D’Urfe. 

Chateauguay, Que., Rev. John A. Bodkin, 855 
53rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 
Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 
Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St, Montreal H2X 2KS. 
Montreal, Livingston, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent H4L 1KS. 
Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 

land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W. R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 
Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

Gananoque, Ont., Rev. A. H. W. McWilliams, 
160 Indian Rd., Kingston. 

King City and Nobleton, Ont., Rev. A. M. Mc- 
Combie, St. Andrew’s Church, 3819 Bloor St. 
W., Islington, M9B 1K7. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. David 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville K8N 4L6. 

Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 
Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Mississauga, Erindale, Ont., Dr. R. G. Mac- 
Millan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville L6K 1S7. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rey. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste Marie P3A 1B8. 

Toronto, Armour Heights Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M 1N9. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, SO Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., 
B. Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., 
MO6B 3L4. 

Trenton, Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 57 
Meadowvale Ave., Belleville K8N 2L5. 
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Fred H. Rennie, 


Rev. R. 
Toronto 


WANTED 
Church Worker 


Woman or Man 
or: Pastoral Care 
Christian Education 
Administration 
First Presbyterian Church 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Enquiries and Job Description Write: 


Mr. H. M. Lloyd, 

Armco Canada Ltd., 

41 Higgins Avenue, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, R3B 0A8. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
CDE ER crag anes 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 221 
364-8276 


Stained 
e _, Glass 


BULLAS GLASS LTD. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
urte D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


AVAILABLE 


Good OFFICE SPACE in 
downtown Toronto. 
Contact: Institute for Christian Studies 

229 College St., Toronto, 
Ont. M5T 1R4 
1-416-979-2331 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


It now costs 15 cents for each copy 
of The Record returned by the post 
office as undeliverable. 


Please help us economize by 
sending notice of any change of 
address as soon as it is known. 

Enclose your address label or the 
code number from that label. 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Order BOOKS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 148 


52 Wynford Dr., 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Knox Church, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., 
Rev. J. D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brant- 
ford, N3T 2M1. ! 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Road, St. 
Catharines L2N 3E8. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 2SS. 

Dresden-Rutherford, Ont., Rev. J. E. Riddell, 
520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg N8A 3C2. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. Robt. O. Rahn, Box 
883, 50 Finch Court, Chatham N7L 1H9. 

Embro, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter Street, Woodstock, 
N4S 4G7. 

Fingal and Port Stanley, Ont., Rev. Stanley 
Andrews, R.R. 1, Dutton NOL 1J0. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. J. W. Cruickshank, 
Box 174, Corunna, Ont., NON 1G0. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 1Z7. ee : 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T. M. Bailey, — ‘S 
81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, L9C 3L8. Dr. D. A. Leggett Dr. M. DiGangi 

Tillsonburg and Windham Centre, Ont., Rev. ena a fare ye 


F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe N3Y 3K9. ws = < 
ontario theolocical seminary 


Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 
“THE GRADUATE DIVISION OF ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE’ 


Dr. W. R. Foster 


Old Testament Theology 


Dr. R. R. Matheson 
DEAN New Testament 


Dr. V. Adrian 
PRESIDENT Theology 


To the Praise 
of His Glory 


Campbell, Box 205, Tara, NOH 2N0. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T. A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S4S 4S2. ; 

Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 

~ 1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace Church, Alta., Rev. J. B. Milne, 
31 Columbia Place N.W., Calgary T2L OR4. 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. L. 
D. Hankinson, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge 
T1J OW6. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook VIC 1G2. 

Kitimat, B.C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave. E., Prince Rupert V8J 1N4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rey. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 


ONTARIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

THE NEW GRADUATE DIVISION OF ONTARIO 
BIBLE COLLEGE, OFFERS A 3-YEAR 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES LEADING TO THE 
M.DIV. DEGREE WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
UPON PASTORAL STUDIES (Beginning 
September 1976). 


ATTENTION HOME OWNERS 


Insulate Now and Save! 
Blown Attic Insulation 
Cellulose Fibre 


Call collect for information and free estimate. No obligation. 
(416) 669-4025 after hours (416) 284-1431 


Kam-Sue Insulation, 8481 Keele St., Unit 13, 
Concord, Ont. L4K 1B1 


Member of the Better Business Bureau. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Contributions from congre- 
gations for the General As- 
sembly’s budget totalled 
$1,892,951 at the end of Nov- 
ember, as compared to 
$1,542,579 for the first 11 
months of 1975. 

Expenditures for the same 
period amounted to $3,614,720 
as against $3,231,898 at Nov. 30 
last year. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) had con- 
tributed $316,250 and the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) $29,500 for 
mission work. 


DEATHS 


JOIN THE PARTNERSHIP. 


When you make a gift to the Canadian Bible Society you become a 
partner with thousands of others from many different denominations 
and with people of many races and languages all across Canada and 
in 150 other countries. 


Helping people to have the Scriptures they want is a 
great privilege and responsibility. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 


BOVAIR, ARTHUR, ruling elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Aurora, Ont. for six years and pre- 
viously at King City and Eversley, Nov. 18. 

FRASER, MISS BLANCHE MARION, 95, 
member of Calvin Church, Chatham, N.B., 
formerly Sunday School superintendent, a life 


January, 1977 


= 


Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 


Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 


London, Ontario N6C 3X 

60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 

- upholstered - chrome - copper 
A complete line of tables and 
chairs for every purpose. 


, Peter Keppie Sales 
57 Ci.arles Tupper Dr., 


West Hill, Ont. 
Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert MeCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


.. MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 
their warm radiant colors come alive each day 
making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 

WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. 
e Repairs 
e New Frames 


. modern e Designs 
e Releading 
® Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


BOOKKEEPING AND 
TAX RETURNS 


for small businesses 
Toronto Area 


Phone, no obligation, 
Arthur Reed 


416-743-5451 
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member and former secretary and president 
W.M.S., Nov. 11. 

DEAN, MRS. GORDON (MURIEL), 78, 
member of First Church afd Ladies Aid, 
Port Colborne, Ont., Oct. 30. 

HISLOP, MRS. W. D. (LUELLA), life member 
of W.M.S. and pianist for Gordon Afternoon 
W.M.S., Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., Oct. 
ais) 

HOGG, W. LESLIE, 70, elder for 18 years of 
St. Andrews, Port Credit, Ont., Nov. 16. 

MANDAMIN, MARGARET, of Shoal Lake 
Reserve, long time supporter of First Church, 
Kenora, Ont., 31st Oct. 

McCUTCHEON, MRS. F. J. (ANNIE), 85, for 
50 years member of Knox Church, Acton, 
Ont., life member of W.M.S. and active in 
Ladies Aid, Oct. 21. 

PAISLEY, HERBERT, 72, for 33 years an elder 
of St. Paul’s Church, Leaskdale, Ont., Oct. 25. 
ROSS, DUNCAN MacLEAN (MAC), elder for 
21 years in Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., 

Oct. 13. 
WALTER WRIGHT, a senior elder, 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., Oct. 27. 


Anniversaries 

150th — St. Andrew’s Church, Maxville, Ont., 
Oct. 24, (Rev. Dr. I. D. MaclIver). 

127th — Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., Nov. 14, 
(Rev. Dr. E. H. Bean), 

113th — St. Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ont., 
Oct. 31, (Rev. Dr. Archibald Brown). 

99th — Queen Street East Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Nov. 21, (Rev. John Robson). 


96th — Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 7, 


(Rev. D. J. Herbison). 
90th — St. John’s Church, New London, P.E.I., 
Oct. 10, (Rev. A. M. Duncan), 
90th — Kensington Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., 
Oct. 10, (Rev. A. M. Duncan), 


50th — Beaches Church, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 21, 


(Rev. William Manson), 

32nd — St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Oct. 25, (Rev. Graham Kennedy). 

25th — Armour Heights Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Dec. 5, (Rev. W. Scott Duncan), 

20th — St. Andrew's Church, Atikokan, Ont., 
Nov. 7, (Rev. L. Jackson). 


READINGS 


1 Acts 1:1-8 

2 Acts 2:1-11 
3 Acts 3:1-10 
4 Acts 7:44-60 
5 Acts 8:1-15 
6 Acts 9:1-9 

7 Acts 16:4-15 
February 8 Acts 2:37-47 
February 9 Psalm 1 
February 10 Psalm 19 
February 11 Psalm 23 
February 12 Psalm 27 


February 13 Psalm 46 
February 14 Psalm 103 
February 15 Acts 19:21-34 
February 16 Acts 20:17-27 
February 17 Acts 21:1-14 
February 18 Acts 22:12-28 
February 19 Acts 24:17-27 
February 20 Acts 25:14-27 
‘February 21 Acts 26:12-26 
February 22 Acts 28:19-31 
February 23 John 18:28-40 
February 24 Luke 4:1-12 
February 25 Mark 8:27-38 
February 26 Luke 16:1-12 
February 27 John 17:5-19 
February 28 John 3:9-21 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
COFFEE MUGS 


BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


? GShuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 


CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


ST. JOHN’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
GRIMSBY, ONTARIO 
will kick off a home-coming reunion with 
activities for all on May 21 to 23, 1977. Rey. Dr. 
Russell Hall, guest speaker. For further informa- 
tion former members and friends write to Mr. 
H. L. Halladay, 6 Woodsview Place, baliae st 


Ont., L3M 2H2. 
WANTED TO BUY 
Pictorial church plates (Presbyterian) as a 


collector’s item. Enquiries invited, contact: Rev. 
Fred Rennie, 407-2nd St. E., Cornwall, Ont., 
K6H 122. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


BABY, WEDDING and wedding anniversary 
plates. Brochure upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0, 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 

Openings available for couples to work in house- 
parent capacity, caring for emotionally disturbed 
children ages 6-16, in the London area and in the 
area north of Toronto (Orillia). Please make 
application to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 
Queens Ave., London, Ontario. N6B 1Y7. 
Attention: Jack F. Wall 


ee nen nen 


SPOON INSCRIPTIONS made to order. Any 
quantity. Price upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


WANTED 


Houseparents to manage receiving home for 
emotionally disturbed children in the Toronto 
area, working together with child-care workers. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 


Apply to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Oueens: f 
NOBo gyi 
Phone: (519) 433- -8429 
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Ave., London, Ontario. 
Attention: J. F. Wall, 
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MEDITATION 


What to do with the baby? 


“When anyone is united to Christ, there is anew world the old order has gone, 
and a new order has already begun.” (Il Corinthians 5:17, NEB) 


THE ARRIVAL of each New Year we are encouraged to 
welcome as we would welcome the birth of a robust and 
healthy baby. Places of business advertise by offering gifts 
to the first baby locally born after the stroke of midnight. 

Children born on January the first will not in later years 
believe the hour and date of their birth so fortunate. It 
could be that they will have to postpone starting school a 
year longer than those born on December the 31st. 
Throughout life they may suffer from a birthday so near to 
Christmas rather than in June when it’s more likely to be 
generously remembered. 

At the moment, however, we picture 1977 as a bouncing 
baby. One end of this child is portrayed by cartoonists as 
marked by round and rosy cheeks, the other by a diaper. 
That item of clothing reminds us that someone must 
assume responsibility for the new arrival. 

Not even natural parents of children born to the human 
race are always prepared to assume the responsibilities 
that arrive simultaneously. Young people who blithely 
proceed with plans to start a home and raise a family are 
not always alert to the degree of responsibility they are 
inviting. Today’s generation is not overly sympathetic to 
parental protests that they (parents) are but ill-equipped 
for the added burden of ‘‘the kids.”’ 

Few of us would feel any responsibility for the new year 
just begun! After all, we are using a figure of speech when 
we speak of it as a ‘‘baby.” And it’s only a figure of speech 
as well, but eloquent, when we speak of the old year in 
terms of a wizened old man being banished into limbo. Yet 
that picture reminds us that we have much to learn our- 
selves about numbering our days that we may use them 
wisely (Ps. 90:12). We have been intolerably slow to learn 
from history, and slower to learn from history permeated 
by God! 

Babies come swaddled not only in the clothes of respon- 
sibility, but of parental sacrifice as well. Young newly-weds 
may indiscriminately add to the world’s population with- 
out remembering that with each new arrival parents must 
give up a little more. It’s not always clear that modern 
parents are prepared to sacrifice that much for the sake of 
a (nother) child. Just a little experience makes the necessity 
plain! Less free time, less disposable income, and less food 
for each, plus more work, worry, care and more giving of 
our very selves. 
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Are we prepared to handle this new year? Are the 
prospects really such as to merit our noisy celebrations on 
the eve of its arrival? What are we to do with this baby? 
Are we ready to accept the responsibility and sacrifice so 
necessary if others are to live this year in peace and, if not 
plenty, at least with a more equitable share of things? Are 
we prepared to meet the demands that will be made upon 
our interest, our care and concern, our effort and energy? 
We can no more shake and shed the responsibility than 
parents who do not wish to have their selfish fun spoiled by 
the arrival of their own children. 

As we recognize the greater burdens we must assume, 
we must recognize our own need of help. (Those who 
would teach must first be taught.) Various institutions in 
our society try to help parents meet the new demands on 
them. Family Service Bureaux and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations try to provide assistance to parents with growing 
families. At this season of the year, has the Christian faith 
no help to offer? 

Is there no help to be found with the Lord of time and 
eternity, Source of all truth and wisdom, Giver of life, time 
and the future? The prophets thought that we would not 
turn to this Source in vain. Isaiah came back from this 
throne of grace triumphantly repeating the words: (43:2) 
‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.” With a similar 
confidence, Paul wrote (II Cor. 3:5): ‘“‘Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves; 
but our sufficiency is of God.” 


Prayer 


God of eternity and God of all time, hear us again as on 
the threshold of this new year we come to you seeking the 
help we need both for today and tomorrow. Though a 
thousand years in your sight is as yesterday, we know how 
important in your sight is our life of every passing mo- 
ment. Before it is too late we would invite you to come into 
our lives and abide with us, unsure of how far spent is our 
day. We ask it in the Name of your abiding Son, Jesus. 
Amen. ® /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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‘““Why doesn't someone 
do something about 
children’s television? — 


(PEOPLE 
EVERY WHERE) 


WE 
HAVE! 


We have 
produced a 
widely acclaimed 
pilot program 


for a series called My Place, designed to help the 
four to five year old child to develop Christian values 
that encourage a sensitive, constructive approach to 
life, respect for people and an excitement for living. 


Now, to produce the series — and begin making 


it available — we need $300,000 


So — acampaign — January 1 to May 1, 1977 


WILL YOU HELP? 


SEND DONATIONS TO: Burning Bush Productions, 


Communication Services Committee, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 

MSC 1J7 
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God: His Attributes, Works and Word 
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(First Tung.) His RoyvAu HiGHNess Prince ALBERT. 


The Royal Family 


and 


Our Hymnbook 


by Hugh D. 


MehKellar 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO this month, many of us 
made our first attempt at singing ‘“God save the Queen,” 
after the death of King George the Sixth. The following 
Sunday many congregations sang the beloved words of 
“The Lord’s my shepherd”’ to the tune Crimond, which 
our new sovereign had identified as her favouriic when she 
chose it for her wedding. Because of the Queen’s fondness 
for it, Crimond has gone on to become the best-known 
hymn tune written by a woman. 

The Queen’s silver anniversary thus seems like a good 
time for examining contributions which members of the 
royal family, over the centuries, have made to the music 
which we ordinary churchgoers sing and hear Sunday by 
Sunday. Sometimes, as with Crimond, their preference has 
brought a given piece of sacred music into favour or 
fashion; but often enough, their contribution to worship 
music has been more direct. 

Earlier our Queen, at the time of her wedding in Novem- 
ber, 1947, introduced another welcome custom. By choos- 
ing “Praise, my soul, the King of heaven’’ for her proces- 
sional, she delivered Canadian brides from the tyranny of 
Wagner’s “Bridal Chorus,’’ and Canadian organists from 
the agony of seeing the bride reach the groom just when 
they were into that section of the march where there is no 
place to stop gracefully. Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding 
March,” however, remains in the favour it has occupied 
since it was used at a royal wedding in 1858. 

On that occasion, Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter was 
marrying the crown prince of Prussia, after much wrangl- 
ing between the two families as to where, when, and how 
the ceremony should be performed. The bride’s mother, 
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announcing, “It is not every day that one marries the 
eldest daughter of the Queen of England,” got her way on 
so many points that, over the final march, she could afford 
to be generous. 

Mendelssohn, as it happened, was the Queen’s favourite 
composer. Whenever he came to England, she would invite 
him to Windsor Castle to accompany her singing of his 
songs, and to play piano duets with her husband, Prince 
Albert. Afterwards, she would let him look in on the royal 
babies as they slept. His visits lessened, however, once he 
had become court composer to the King of Prussia, since 
he refused to grant him leaves of absence. Thus a liking 
for Mendelssohn’s music was one of the few things all four 
of the parents at this wedding could agree upon; so a piece 
which he had written at the age of 17 as part of the back- 
ground music for a performance of a Shakespeare play was 
chosen as a tactful gesture, and a tradition was born. 

Prince Albert was not only a skilled pianist and a lover 
of bagpipe music, but did some composing as well. Queen 
Victoria long insisted on the use of his setting of the “Te 
Deum” and his hymn tune Gotha at every anniversary 
celebration involving her family, including her golden 
jubilee in 1887. Few of her subjects seem to have valued 
Gotha as highly as she did — except Canadian Presby- 
terians! It appeared in the 1897 Presbyterian Book of 
Praise, with her name, in capitals, heading the list of 
acknowledgments; if you can find a copy, you may not be 
too surprised that the 1918 revision managed without it. 

For her golden jubilee in 1897 she had to do without a 
public service of thanksgiving, since St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London was felt to be the only church large enough, and 
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she was too rheumatic to climb the great flight of steps. 
However, a special service was drawn up for use on that 
day in all churches of every denomination, and for it she 
personally chose two hymns: ‘‘Now thank we all our God,” 
and “The day Thou gavest, Lord is ended.’ Neither hymn 
was more than moderately familiar to English-speaking 
churchgoers before then; since, they have become fixtures. 
(The third hymn sung that day, ““O King of kings, whose 
reign of old,” specially written by Bishop W. W. How, was 
quietly laid aside along with the Empire — a fate shared 
by Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘God of our fathers, known of old,” 
which was written just after the Jubilee, and later shifted 
to Remembrance Day observances.) 

A very special gift to our hymnbook was made by Queen 
Victoria’s son-in-law, who married her third daughter, 
Louise, in 1871. This was John Campbell, Marquis of 
Lorne and heir to the Duke of Argyll. But while the 
Queen, the Duke, and the Marquis all got along with each 
other extremely well, Louise could hardly get along with 
herself. Lorne took refuge in poetry; in 1877 he published 
versified versions of many of the Psalms, which he could 
hardly have expected to be used very widely. Soon after- 
wards the Queen, hoping that responsibility would calm 
Louise down, agreed to Lorne’s coming to Canada as 
Governor General. 

At this point Presbyterians in Canada, after their union 
in 1875, had just begun to prepare their first hymnbook. 
In courtesy to the new Governor General, they asked if 
they might include one of his Psalm versions; and he 
offered them “Unto the hills.” 

Now for an exercise in detective work, though nothing 
can be proved. There was, and is yet, only one religious 
poem in English which is at all well known, that uses the 
same verse-pattern as “Unto the hills.’’ If Lorne used a 
model, it must have been Cardinal Newman’s “Lead, 
kindly light.’”’ This was Queen Victoria’s favourite hymn, 
which in fact she had someone recite beside her death bed. 
Yet Newman himself believed that his poem would never 
have gained popularity as a hymn without the tune Lux 
Benigna, which J. B. Dykes wrote for it in 1868. 

The Queen’s letters reveal that she knew the hymn 
before the Prince Consort died in December 1861, for she 
mentions how it helped her to bear her loss. The only tune 
then in existence which fits the words was Sandon, which 
C. H. Purday had published in 1860. This, then, must have 
been the tune she knew; and it was certainly the tune 
which Lorne had in mind for “Unto the hills.”” When the 


Canadian Anglicans asked his permission, in 1909, to - 


include it in their first hymnbook, he insisted on revising 
two lines to make them fit the tune better. 

And yet that hymn is practically unknown outside 
Canada! No hymnbook in use in England or Scotland 
contains it, although some American books include it. 
Why is “Unto the hills’’ not known more widely? 

Perhaps the answer lies in the author’s home life. 
Princess Louise did not like Ottawa; after a sleighing 
accident which cost her one ear, she liked it far less, and 
demanded her mother’s permission to separate from her 
husband. The Queen refused to hear of this, but Cana- 
dians could not help hearing all too much. Lorne con- 
tinued to behave with dignity; indeed, he lived out ‘Unto 
the hills,’’ and Canadians probably first took the hymn to 
their hearts as a tribute to his grace under pressure. 

The backbone of every Presbyterian hymnbook is the 
Scottish Psalter of 1650. We are so used to revering that 
_ Psalter that we seldom think of it as the response to a 
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monarch’s attempt to shove his relatives’ productions 
down his subjects’ throats. Yet it is just that. 

The first Scottish Psalter appeared in 1564, just after 
Mary Queen of Scots had fled to England, leaving her 
baby son on the throne. Prepared in haste, it was full of 
awkward lines and other defects, which did not escape the 
king’s notice as he grew up. Arrived at manhood, King 
James began complaining annually to the General 
Assembly that the psalter as it stood was a disgrace to the 
nation; it was his clear duty, he said, to write a better 
version as soon as he could spare enough time from affairs 
of state. The ministers agreed that the psalter could stand 
improvement, but hoped that the cares of state would 
continue to keep him busy. 

No one doubted James’ skill with words: he lacked not 
scholarship, but sense. He was, after all, capable of initiat- 
ing, supervising, and taking part in, the translation of the 
Bible; he had several of Shakespeare’s plays performed at 
his court, with the author acting in them. He must have 
known that Shakespeare was living in retirement by the 
time the Authorized Version of the Bible was completed in 
1611: if he wanted a new psalter, why not command the 
poet to set to work? As it was, his determination to revise 
the psalter himself warned other men off from attempting 
the task, for they knew he would approve no one’s work 
but his own. And it seems he kept working on the project; 
at least, the bishop who preached his funeral sermon said 
that ‘“‘death staied him in the 131st Psalm.’’ But nobody 
quite believed the bishop. 

Word had got round that James either used ghost- 
writers, or invited some of his friends to versify certain 
Psalms, so that their work might have the honour of 
appearing on a level with his own. Versions of a fair 
number of Psalms in the king’s handwriting certainly 
exist; but no one knows whether it was his own work, or 
someone else’s, that he was copying out. Neither do these 
handwritten verses match those that he had printed under 
his own name. 

And so, when Charles I announced to the Scots that he 
was having the psalter prepared by his own beloved father 
printed up for them all to use, they objected, not because 
they liked their old psalter any better than James had, but 
because they thought someone was lying to them. Politely 
at first, later rudely, they let the king know that they 
wanted, not the “‘minister Psalter,’’ but a completely new 
version. Twenty years, two wars, and much squabbling 
later, they got the Psalter of 1650 off the presses. 

If we were to examine music sung by our choirs, we 
could find plenty of traces of the musical tastes of Charles 
II, George II, George III, and above all Elizabeth I; but we 
who sit in the congregation owe to that queen a vote of 
thanks for the fact that we sing at all. If her bishops had 
got their way, congregations in the English-speaking world 
would have remained quite as mute as they were before the 
Reformation. Early in her reign, they presented for her 
approval a “Directory for Public Worship’’ which 
contained no provision for singing except in churches 
where already there were trained choirs. 

The Queen, a keen musician, wrote at the end of the 
document, ‘‘Nevertheless, for the comforting of such as 
delight in musicke’’ and went on to give permission for 
singing “‘a psalme or other godlye song’’ at the beginning 
or end of any service. And so ordinary folk started 
singing. . .w 


THE AUTHOR is a Toronto school librarian and an organist. 
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Improving television 


AS ANNOUNCED ON THE BACK COVER of the 
January Record, a brief campaign has been launched to 
raise $300,000 to produce a television series for children. 

Burning Bush Productions has been given permission to 
make an appeal for financial support to the entire mem- 
bership of The Presbyterian Church in Canada for a limi- 
ted period, from January to May of this year. The object is 
to produce 26 television programs for four and five year 
old children based on the pilot program entitled My Place, 
which has been highly acclaimed wherever it has been 
viewed. 

The history of this experiment in children’s program- 
ming has been reported in The Record from time to time. 
To summarize, the General Assembly in 1974, after 
research had demonstrated the poor quality and devas- 
tating effects of most children’s programs, authorized the 
committee on communication services to do something 
positive. 

With the help of the National Development Fund a pilot 
program was produced professionally, and shown at the 
1975 General Assembly. But sponsors for high quality 
children’s television programs are difficult to find, so now 


St. Andrews in August 


IT WAS BACK IN THE YEAR 1877 that Presbyterians 
from around the world first came together in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Many pages of The Presbyterian Record in 
September and October of that year were devoted to news 
and comment from that meeting, at which we were well 
represented. It was referred to variously as the Presby- 
terian Council, the first International Council, the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, and the General Presbyterian 
Council. 

Later on the organization that was brought into being at 
that meeting became known as The Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian 
Order. 

By the time that the 19th General Council met in 
Frankfurt, Germany in 1964 it was recognized as The 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, although the 
official report of proceedings bore the longer title. It was 
appropriate, therefore, when union with the International 
Congregational Council took place in Nairobi in 1970, that 
the new name should be The World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (Presbyterian and Congregational). 

Today there are some 140 church bodies holding mem- 
bership in that alliance, and their communicants total over 
60 million people. 
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the objective is to complete the series on My Place and 
offer it for use on acceptable terms. 

Burning Bush Productions, the corporation formed by 
the committee to produce and develop television programs, 
needs $300,000 to make a reasonable start on a series for 
children. Their pilot program has been approved by 
experts in the field, and the actors and production staff are 
ready to proceed further. 

It is believed that there are many people in Canada, and 
perhaps some corporations and foundations, who would 
support an improvement in’ television programs for 
children. Certainly there is evidence of interest and sup- 
port throughout The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

At the time when this was written, early in January, two 
presbyteries had organized rallies to promote the cam- 
paign, and others had arranged for My Place to be shown 
in various centres. Contributions were trickling in, the first 
was a pledge of $1,000 from a couple who are not members 
of the Presbyterian Church, but who have seen My Place 
and wish to encourage further productions of this kind. 

The chairman of the campaign is Rev. Dr. Ronald F. G. 
Campbell, a Presbyterian minister who heads both 
Burning Bush Productions and the communication ser- 
vices committee. He is a dean at Seneca College, Toronto. 
The communications consultant is the Rev. Harry 
Crawford. These men and other members of the committee 
are open to invitations to speak and to present the pilot 
program of My Place to congregations or presbyteries. 

If you believe that the church and its members have a 
responsibility for raising the standards of television on 
which so many young children spend so much time each 
day, if you would like to see Christian values presented to 
four and five year olds in a way that they understand, then 
here is your chance to give financial support. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Burning Bush Productions, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


The Alliance is committed to Reformed doctrine and 
principles, such as faithful proclamation of the word of 
God, outreach by evangelism and mission, and study of the 
Christian faith and its implications. Important today is 
another concern of the Alliance, ‘‘to promote and to 
defend religious and civil liberties wherever threatened 
throughout the world.” 

Next August a meeting of the Alliance will be held in St. 
Andrews, Scotland. It has been termed a Centennial 
Consultation. ‘Centennial, because it will mark the 
centenary of the first international gathering in Scotland in 
1877; consultation because it has been deemed unwise to 
have a full General Council meeting with the expense that 
it would entail at a time when both the Alliance and its 
members are struggling to meet rising costs. 

So some 200 delegates will represent the millions of 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the Alliance. It is 
expected that two Canadian Presbyterians will be there. _ 

“The Glory of God and the Future of Man”’ is the main 
theme chosen for the Centennial Consultation. The first 
study paper, prepared by Prof. Jan M. Lochman, has been 
printed in The Reformed World and Bible study guides by 
two Indonesian scholars are available. It is a theme that 
might well be studied with great profit. 
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Birthday gift fund 
“PLEASE EXPRESS MY THANKS to 
all those who are responsible for in- 
cluding me in the number of recipients 
of the 100th anniversary Birthday 
Fund,” wrote a student. 

The Presbyterian College received 
$5,000 from the birthday gift fund, and 
promptly divided it among the ten 
students for the ministry so that the 
money was placed immediately where 
it was needed most. 

The $6,000 given to Ewart College, 
Toronto was designated as bursaries 
for students, and was gratefully re- 
ceived because that college has little in 
the way of bursaries. 

The board of world mission used the 
$20,000 gift from the birthday fund in 
three areas of need. First, $12,000 as a 
down payment on the new Kanata- 
Glen manse in the Presbytery of 
Ottawa. Second, $4,000 for Likubula 
House in Malawi, which provides a 
program primarily for youth and 
children’s groups in a camp and con- 
ference setting. Another $4,000 will 
enable Rev. Samuel C. J. Su, a school 
chaplain in Taiwan, to study in 
England and Canada. 

The communication services com- 
mittee received $18,000 from the birth- 
day gift fund. Of this $12,000 is desig- 
nated to produce and distribute three 
television spot messages. Another 
$1,500 is to be spent on film and video 
tapes for use on cable programs. 
$2,500 was provided for resource films 
to be used in workshops to show the 
impact of television upon society and 
to develop communication skills. The 
balance of $2,000 is to purchase sea- 
sonal and children’s films. 

The board of ministry received 
$6,000 which will make possible more 
bursaries for the continuing education 
of professional church workers. 

Two thousand dollars will be used by 
the board of congregational life for the 
purchase of audio-visual resources. 
One half is for films on family life 
education in the following areas of 
interest: communication among 
couples; revitalization of marriage — 
helping good marriages to be better; 
male-female roles; marriage prepara- 
tion and early years of marriage. The 
other $1,000 is for audio-visual re- 
sources in support of church education 
in the following areas: teacher training, 
curriculum development, and adult 
education. $3,600 has been allocated to 
the development of church music 
seminars in order to raise the stan- 
dards of congregational music. * 
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PUNGENT 
and. 


PERTINENT 


Marriage and Family: 
here. To stay? 
by Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


ALONE, ALONE in an unhappy mar- 
riage. Alone in a hostile family. Alone 
they come, in their couples and 
families, to seek help from a counsel- 
lor. And alone he counsels them. 

In 1964 Canada had 9,000 divorces. 
In 1974 there were 54,000 divorces. 
The chances are that close to one in 
three couples marrying today will 
divorce each other. As a consequence, 
more people are seeking help from 
counsellors all the time. 

The problem in many provinces is: 
anyone can hang out a shingle adver- 
tising that he gives marriage and/or 
family counselling. Moreover, many 
clergy and social workers who end up 
counselling have never received ade- 
quate training in that area. To fill the 
gap, Iona College at the University of 
Windsor has been sponsoring a one 
week Marriage and Family Counselling 
Institute for the past nine years. 

Seventy-four people from across 
Canada and nearby sections of the 
United States came to the 1976 in- 
stitute. They included social workers, 
clergy, medical personnel, teachers, 
counsellors and housewives. During the 
intensive week’s course they were 
presented with the latest techniques in 
counselling and communication. And 
they sharpened what skills they already 
possessed. 

The California Family Study Centre 
in Los Angeles provides most of the 
leadership for the institute. Dr. Clinton 
Phillips, a sociologist, has lectured for 
several years on the latest theories in 
family therapy. Dr. David Jansen, 
another regular, supplements his 
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lectures with video-tapes of actual 
counselling sessions that he has 
conducted. This gives participants a 
chance to observe how he draws out his 
clients, how he “‘strokes”’ clients with a 
poor self-image (i.e. he builds up their 
self-esteem by praising their positive 
qualities), and how he gives families or 
couples homework assignments to help 
them repair broken relationships. 

The institute operates on the 
premise that changing an individual 
does not help him or her fit into a sick 
marriage or family relationship. The 
inter-action of people creates the 
problem, and they all need some kind 
of therapy to change the way they react 
or relate to each other. The couple or 
family are encouraged to undergo 
counselling together. 

Two couples were brought in as 
leaders for the first time at the last 
institute so that participants might 
watch married couples inter-act when 
they are in the limelight. These were 
couples who could work together as a 
team, but who also had to work out 
disagreements and irritations that 
arose during the presentation of their 
material. Even though the marriage 
““experts’’ may disagree, their mar- 
riages were bursting with health — and 
remained healthy because disagree- 
ments could be dealt with and re- 
solved. 

Christine and Richard Varnes are 
specialists in sex therapy. In today’s 
sexually-oriented society, some mar- 
riage partners are made nervous or 
frightened by what they think they 
must achieve. The Varnes used ex- 
ercises and films to show the group 
how to relax and enjoy the beauty of an 
encounter between partners in love. 

Dave Jansen uses exercises in coun- 
selling, too. In his Growth Group he 
taught the technique of bio-energetics 
exercises that build up _ stress 
starting from the inside and working 
outward by means of noisy heavy 
breathing and forceful hitting of the 
padded mats, until the tension is 
released and the emotions — fear, 
anger — are purged. 

In other Growth Groups a more 
cerebral form of therapy was demon- 
strated, using Gestalt and Transac- 
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tional Analysis techniques. In one 
group volunteers role-played 
counsellors and clients in family 
counselling situations. The rest of the 
group would watch the session, review 
it later on video-tape, and discuss the 
effectiveness of the counselling techni- 
ques used. 


As Canadians search for the “good 
life,” many couples and families are 
beginning to realize that while their 
relationships are far from _ being 
troubled, they could be better. Mar- 
riage enrichment programs are be- 
coming popular across the country, 
aiming to make good marriages into 
better ones. Edward and Mary Ette 
Branch who work out of Edmonton, 
outlined marriage enrichment and 
couples communication programs that 
will help couples and families develop 
together. 

Other courses in family and/or 
matriage counselling are given from 
time to time across the country. How- 
ever the Iona Institute is unique in that 
many of the same people keep coming 
back year after year. The participants 
have discovered that learning 
techniques is just part of the institute. 
Equally important is the experience of 
learning about themselves during 
Growth Groups and Marathon 
Sessions. The institute believes that the 
counsellor must be put _ together 
himself if he is to put other people 
together. During the live and simulated 
counselling sessions, the members of 
the audience tend to identify with the 
struggles and problems of one of the 
“clients,” and often a roomful of 
people will experience therapy 
together. This identification builds up 
a bond of community. The last day 
usually becomes a love feast that seals 
the fellowship. 

Strengthened by the new concepts ' 
learned, the therapy experienced, and 
the bond of community, the 
participants scatter each year to their 
homes, no longer feeling alone, to 
counsel people wrapped up in their 
aloneness. Some will be back this year 
to learn more techniques and to ex- 
perience the closest community they 
may know all year. 

For information about the Tenth 
Annual Iona Marriage and Family 
Counselling Institute, August 19-26, 
1977, write to: Rev. Gerald W. Paul, 
Iona College, 208 Sunset Avenue, 
Windsor, Ont. ® 


MRS. SONNENFELD, who was recently or- 
dained as a Presbyterian minister, lives in 
Windsor. 
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The youth ministry 
— by the youth! 


by John Greenwood 


IT’S ABOUT 3.30 on a Sunday after- 
noon and 15 or so teen-agers — male 
and female are carrying stage 
modules and heavy technical equip- 
ment the length of the Forest (Ontario) 
Collegiate cafetorium and placing the 
units on the stage. Then, cases are un- 
folded, equipment assembled, and 
modules arranged. 

My brother, standing beside me, 
comments that he can’t recall the last 
time he saw a group of teen-agers 
doing any physical work, let alone 
work as strenuous as this. 

Two girls steady a hanging prop 
while another climbs a 12 foot ladder 
to adjust it. Out on the floor, portable 
theatre lights are being mounted and 
adjusted. 

In a few short hours these young 
people, members of the youth group 
from St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church in Guelph, will be presenting 
Parables, a new folk musical, to an 
audience of 200 or so consisting of the 
delegates to the Hamilton-London 
Synod P.Y.P.S. fall rally and a number 
of interested townspeople. 

And all across Canada on given 
Sundays (and other days) one can find 
the gospel being presented, and its 
message being communicated, through 
the idiom of folk music and drama to 
audiences of all ages. Such is the youth 
ministry, not to youth, but by youth to 
the church at large. 

An editorial in the United Church 
Observer stated that: ‘News stories 
coming to our pages indicate that 
church dramatics, plus youth choirs 
and musical groups, are multiplying. 
It’s one of the success stories of our 
time and it should be passed along.”’ 

This phenomenon, far from being 
new, is indeed a great and ancient 
tradition within the church. But why 
the resurgence today? From my view 
folk music is successful because it’s 
adaptable (goes anywhere), it’s in- 
formal, it’s fun, its message communi- 


— cates (emotionally as well as intellec- 
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tually,) it’s in layman’s language, it’s 
positive, it’s visual, and it’s presented 
with enthusiasm. 

W. Stanford Reid, in the October 
Record, says: “Renewed interest in 
singing God’s praise and _ spiritual 
revival seem always to have gone hand 
in hand... (and as) music again seems 
to be coming back into the central 
focus of the church, its worship and 
outreach ... it may well be that we are 
seeing before us the beginning of a 
renewal of the church.”’ 

At 10.00 p.m. the house lights go up 
and Parables closes with a song called 
“Send the Message of Love,’’ the 
shouted words “Do it.’’, and a long 
standing ovation. 

So as church officials even this very 
Sunday may be bemoaning the decline 
in attendance at morning worship, 
somewhere else on that day, in all 
probability, the gospel will be being 
presented by young people in new ways 
at new times in new places with more 
vigour than ever! ® 


JOHN GREENWOOD is a professional writer 
and performer of church folk music, musical 
director of the youth group from St. Andrew's, 


_ Guelph, and a member of the task force on 


church music. 


BEERS 


A dissenter at synod 


I should respond to your editorial 
lauding the decision of the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston to publicly scold 
the Prime Minister of Canada for 
taking the name of God in vain be- 


cause I was one who opposed the 
motion by the Rev. Hans Zegerius and 
recorded my dissent to the decision of 
the synod. 

Let me say first, that I am not in 
favour of profanity or obscenity from 
anybody and am not condoning it in 
any of our leaders. 

I opposed the motion for two rea- 
sons. 

First, I suspect that if it passed it 
would be the only item that the news 
media would report and such a report 
would make our synod look foolish and 
irrelevant. That is what happened... 

The second reason I voted against 
the motion and recorded my dissent 
was that I believe the church has far 
more important things to do than to 
tick off the Prime Minister for using 
some bad language. 

I went to the synod meeting hoping 
that we might grapple with some 
matters of substance such as justice for 
the oppressed peoples of the world, the 
proper use of the physical resources of 
our globe, the measures we could 
support to overcome pollution of our 
air, rivers and lakes. 

If we could not deal with those issues 
on a world-wide basis at least we could 
consider those matters within the 
bounds of the synod. 

Instead Mr. Zegerius’ motion took 
the court’s time as we debated as to 
whether Mr. Trudeau had actually said 
anything bad and as to whether 
enough of the members had actually 
seen the T.V. program which inspired 
this motion, to vote on the issue. 

To me it was another example of the 
church majoring on minor matters... 

(Rev.) Zander Dunn, North Bay, Ont. 

(Continued over page) 


“Yes, | have several references — one extremely reliable.” 
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. The Prime Minister on more 
than one occasion has been heard to 
use the term, ‘‘moral issue” as pertain- 
ing to Canada’s problems. Is this term 
only to impress his followers, or is it 
suggestive of the hypocritical character 
of the man? 

Is it too much for the people of 
Canada to expect that our Prime 
Minister be a gentleman, a sincere 
adherent to the edicts of his faith, and 
a man sincerely devoted to the serving 
of his country, before all else, and to 
the best of his God-given position? 

The position of a public figure is 
more often than not distorted by the 
image his counsellors and the news 
media create. But whether or not 
Canada is to succeed to, and continue 
as a leader in world affairs, it does 
behoove our Prime Minister to think 
and act more circumspectly in the 
responsibility of his high office. 

Orion L. Hill, Winnipeg, Man. 


Quebec under Levesque 


It is a Marxist world; our journalists 
would have us believe that the case for 
or against separatism is an economic 
one, as if people were mere appendages 
of their appetites for status and af- 
fluent living. The point about separat- 
ism is not whether or not it will pay; 
the point is that for Canadians in 
general it is a failure of nerve, and for 
Christians in particular it is a failure to 
see the consequences of the gospel. 

In Christ God says simply “Man, I 
accept you, just as you are.” In Christ, 
said Paul, there is neither Jew nor 
Greek. He did not mean that Jews 
cease to be Jews or Greeks Greeks, but 
that cultural differences are no longer 
decisive. If God accepts us, culture and 
all, we have no excuse for not accept- 
ing others on the same terms. To 
accept people means to accept them as 
members of a culture which they can 
no more shed than they can jump out 
of their skins. To accept a people’s 
culture is to accept their language, the 
means by which that culture is 
expressed. Bilingualism is a logical 
consequence of the gospel in Canada. 

This present government is not 
trying to force French down anyone’s 
throat. It is simply trying to offer 
French Canadians common justice, a 
kind of justice which for these 110 
years we Anglophones have systematic- 
ally resisted. To object to this minimal 
program is to reject the humanity of 
French Canadians; it is to reject those 
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for whom Christ died. It is to reject the 
cost of discipleship even when the price 
is trifling. If ever there was a time for 
the Christians in this country to say 
emphatically that they will have neither 
truck nor trade with the kind of tri- 
balism that denies justice to a minority 
it is now. 

Rey. Geoffrey Johnston, Toronto, Ont. 


From the editor 


Without his knowledge or consent, 
The Presbyterian Record published in 
its December issue as a letter to the 
editor what actually was a_ letter 
addressed by Mr. David Maclellan to 
the circulation manager of this periodt- 
cal, stating that he wished to have 
delivery of it stopped and explaining 
why. The letter clearly was not in- 
tended for publication. The Presby- 
terian Record and its editor apologize 
for any harassment or embarrassment 
suffered by Mr. Maclellan as a result 
of this unauthorized publication of his 
letter. 

@  ) e 

Not through timidity, but because 
our space is limited and we must move 
on to topics other than the nature of 
the advertisements which we ran four 
and five months ago, the correspond- 
ence on the Orange Order is closed. 

The editor acknowledges with 
thanks letters on that subject from 
Clarence M. Duff, Lakefield, Ont., W. 
R. Fraser, Pictou, N.S., Rev. R. Keith 
Earls, Renfrew, Ont., H. M. Fraser, 
Toronto, Rev. W. S. Sutherland, Mer- 
rickville, Ont., Thomas Davison, 
Ottawa, Ont., Miss Olive G. Grant, 
Toronto, Ont., John A. Bailey, Mooso- 
min, Sask., and S. N. Goldie, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. 


Pie in the sky 


On glancing through the November 
Record I was astonished to see the Rev. 
Louis H. Fowler, well versed in church 
doctrine, history and government as he 
is, totally missing the point of one of 
the questions submitted to him. 
Having sat on various committees with 
Dr. Fowler and having battled with 
him in the General Assembly, I cannot 
understand how he made such a slip. 

Some Presbyterian wrote asking him 
why women, presumably at church 
suppers always put the pie before the 


customer with the point of the pie 
turned away from him — or her. Dr. 
Fowler treated this as a non- 
theological question, but I feel that it 
has deep significance. In fact I believe 
this whole matter should be demy- 
thologized once and for all. 

The fact is, I believe, that the char- 
acter and placing of pies at church 
suppers reflect the type of preaching 
and teaching received in the particular 
church. When I am presented with a 
round mincemeat or butter tart, 
usually surmounted by whipped cream 
or ice cream, my immediate reaction is 
that the minister must preach baseball 
sermons: no hits, no runs, no errors, 
i.e. no point. When the pie is placed 
with the point turned toward the 
person across the table, I cannot but 
conclude that the minister preaches 
sermons whose point is usually lost on 
the congregation, a very common 
disease among many preachers today. 
When the point is directed to the eater, 
then the obvious inference is that the 
minister hits home when he preaches. 

It seems to me that some research 
should be done on this problem, par- 
ticularly from an historical point of 
view. Could not the Toronto School of 
Theology take the matter up, perhaps 
establishing a centre for the study of 
the matter? It might be possible then 
to have a new dimension added to the 
church history courses, which Dr. 
Fowler should be required to audit. It 
would be interesting to discover how 
pies pointed in 18th century Scotland 
when some sermons were described as 
‘“‘cold moral essays, read to cold but 
not too moral congregations.’’ The 
centre could be called ‘“The Centre for 
the Demythologization of Pie Point- 
ing”’ or better still “for the Demytholo- 
gization of Piety.’’ Perhaps Canada 
Council would fund it. 

Just one more thing. I always had 
the ladies in my congregations point 
the pies at the eaters. I just thought 
you would like to know. 

(Rev. Dr.) W. Stanford Reid, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Index for The Record 


Do you keep The Presbyterian 
Record on file, at home or in your con- 
gregational library? If so, we offer an 
index for 1976 at 50 cents per copy. It 
will fit into a loose-leaf binder together 
with the 1976 issues of this magazine. 
Available from The Record office at 
the address given on page five. 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


IT WAS LIKE THAT triumphant 
moment in the life of the Yukon gold- 
panner that we have all read about. 
Doug Roche leant forward with the 
light of discovery in his eye, and gazed 
at Granny Chou. We all held our 
breath for what would happen next. 

But, before telling what did happen, 
I should go back a little distance. Doug 
Roche, the M.P. for Edmonton-Strath- 
cona, had been invited to go to China 
and to bring his wife Eva and two 
colleagues. And, bless him, he in turn 
invited Bernie Wood of the North- 
South Institute and... myself. 


Television in China 


We were in Shanghai, nearing the 
end of 17 fascinating days. We had 
asked to see aspects of social and 
economic development, and had 
thrown in some specific requests about 
seeing how far agriculture was being 
mechanized, and how innovations in 
industry were popularized. By and 
large, our guides tried to fit the tour to 
our interests. But they also added some 
visits we hadn’t requested. One of 
these was to meet Granny Chou. 

Not that she wasn’t a most pleasant 
woman. A retired teacher of 55, she 
had more books in her apartment than 
anyone else we had met. It turned out 
they were very proper political books, 
for she ran study sessions for the 
Sunflower Culture group, an after- 
school organization for 7 to 16-year- 
olds. She gave us all the right answers. 
She had obviously done this for foreign 
visitors several times before. 

Doug, the most energetic questioner 
and note-taker I know, was unusually 
silent. A journalist turned M.P., he 
likes springing the sort of question that 
gets a human rather than a practised 
response. One theory he wanted to test 
in China was that the Chinese had 
_ February, 1977 


human frailties towards consumerism, 
that if they earned enough cash they 
would want to buy luxury goods. 
Bernie and I had laughed at him when 
he first started spinning his theory in 
Peking. Now, looking at Granny Chou, 
we felt safe. She seemed a paragon of 
restraint. 

But Doug doesn’t give up. Even- 
tually he dipped back into the conver- 
sation, and came up with gold. He 
asked: “What was the last thing you 
bought that wasn’t an absolute neces- 
sity?”” And Granny Chou whisked 
some lace off a bit of furniture we had 
vaguely eyed, and said: ‘This television 
set.) 

Bernie and I were confounded. 
Granny Chou was worshipping a false 
idol. It had cost her 245 yuan ($122). 
Doug burrowed on. In her apartment 
block of 15 households, there were two 
other private sets, she added. Then he 
put the ultimate question: if you had 
enough money, would you like a 
private car? Not only Granny Chou but 
her boon companion Granny Cheng 
and (unbelievable!) Madame Ma, the 
severe-looking vice-chairman of the 
neighbourhood revolutionary commit- 
tee sitting beside her on the bed, all 
nodded their heads emphatically. 

Afterwards, I tried to argue that our 
interpreter had made a rare mistake, 
that the three women had thought they 
had been asked whether they were in 
favour of more public transit. I was, of 
course, biassed: at one Peking supper 
party, I had proposed the toast, 
“Cyclists of the world unite, you have 
nothing to lose but your chains!’’ But 
Mr. Wong, our interpreter, didn’t 
make mistakes. We all knew that. 

Well, is that the way the Chinese are 
going, given a chance and given the 
cash? 

We had been, earlier that day, to 
Tao Pu commune where they had 
drained the marshes and were, they 


said, growing seven crops of vegetables 
on the same bit of land. They had four- 
poster beds in homes that looked not 
unlike the half-timbered cottage where 
I grew up. And five percent of all the 
cultivable land was held in private 
plots. It sounded a lot but, when we 
worked the figures out afterwards, it 
only came to 60 hectares — or one 
hectare in private plots to every 60 
households. Still, room to plant the 
seeds of individualism. 

In the end, I couldn’t decide what I 
thought on this subject. We had seen 
so many places where the people, 
working with only the simplest tools 
but a shared determination, had done 
marvellous things to bring in bountiful 
harvests for all. Linhsien county, where 
they had dug through mountains for 10 
years to bring water to their dry slopes. 
And famous little Tachai, where a few 
hundred peasants had fought heroic 
battles to terrace the seven gullies. In 
Tachai there are no private homes or 
private plots. They threw everything in 
together, to survive. ‘‘Serve the 
people.” 


Glum teen-agers 


But then in No. 61 Middle School, 
outside Canton, there was a deadening 
atmosphere. A man who was intro- 
duced as the representative of the 
workers’ propaganda team seemed to 
pop up everywhere on campus. 
Whereas the peasants of Tachai and of 
Linhsien county took joy in having 
dispelled the bitter past, and continu- 
ing joy in sharing the better present, 
these teen-agers seemed flat in spirits. 
Almost glum. Oh, for a spark! 

Perhaps Granny Chou has _ that 
spark. I wonder what she tells her 
Sunflower Culture kids. But I still hope 
the cyclists of China never fall for four 
wheels. ® 
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A SCOTTISH THEOLOGIAN, H. R. Macintosh of New 
College, Edinburgh, once said that if the essence of Chris- 
tian belief could be summed up in one brief phrase it 
might be, “I believe in God who forgives sins through 
Jesus Christ.” 

The good news of the forgiveness of sins stands at the 
heart of the Christian message. ““Who is a God like thee, 
pardoning iniquity and passing over transgressions?’’ the 
prophet Micah had asked rhetorically. (7:18) It is this 
theme that Jesus took up in his preaching. That God is a 
forgiving God was the sum of his preaching. This is set out 
very clearly in the parables of the Prodigal Son and the 
Great Debtor and in many sayings which are recorded by 
the gospel writers. 

Yet the decisively new element in Jesus’ preaching was 
his remarkable claim that God was personally present in 
him receiving and forgiving sinners. Jesus not only pro- 
claimed but also pronounced forgiveness in his own name. 
To the astonishment of the religious leaders, he said to a 
paralyzed man: “My son, your sins are forgiven you” 


(Mark 2:5). Again and again Jesus forgave sins. At the end 
as he was dying on the cross, he forgave the people who 
had crucified him, ‘‘Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do,’”’ he prayed (Luke 23:34). In this, ever since, 
people have seen the forgiveness of God. 

When we turn from the Gospels to the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles we find that this essentially new 
element is found repeatedly in the records of what the 
apostles had to say. In the first recorded sermon in the 
Book of Acts, Peter says, ““Repent and be baptized every- 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness 
of your sins’’ (Acts 2:38). ‘““Through this man,”’ Paul says, 
“forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you” (Acts 13:38). As 
someone has said, the reason why the Christian gospel 
triumphed over rival faiths was not because it was a faith 
best suited to win educated minds or because it had a 
higher moral standard but because of the power of its 
message that God was in Christ imparting forgiveness to 
sinful men and women. 

It is this message that has been sounded out across the 


“I believe in... the 


by William 
Klempa 
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ages. We find it in the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in the 
forgiveness of sins.”” We find it in the ringing words of St. 
Ambrose in the fourth century: “T will not glory because I 
am righteous, but because I am redeemed; not because I 
am clear of sin, but because my sins are forgiven.’’ We 
find it in St. Bernard of Clairvaux in the 12th century: 
“See that thou believe this also, that it is through himself 
thy sins are pardoned: this is the witness of the Holy Spirit 
speaking by thy heart, thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ And of 
course, we find it in Martin Luther, the 16th century 
reformer: ‘“‘Where forgiveness of sins is, there is life and 
blessedness.”’ 

“The forgiveness of sins” is not an altogether 
satisfactory expression. It is too abstract and it needs to be 
put in more concrete terms. The phrase really means that 
there is a gracious God who forgives sinners, who restores 
broken personal relationships, who reconciles to himself 
and also to one another, sinful members of a sinful race. 

To understand the full meaning of forgiveness we must 
know what sin is. 


What is sin? 


_ In his recent book, Whatever Became of Sin? the Ameri- 
can psychiatrist and Presbyterian elder Dr. Karl Men- 
ninger, laments the fact that the word “sin” has almost 
disappeared from our vocabulary. It was once a strong 
word, an ominous and serious word, Dr. Menninger says, 
which described something central about every human 
being’s life plan and life style. But the word has almost 
disappeared and along with it the notion of sin. 

Clearly we do not like the idea of sin. As the limerick 
goes: 


There was a young lady of Surrey 

Who departed from church in a flurry 
‘Though he didn’t say sin 

He got under my skin 

And I’m worried I’m starting to worry.” 


We do not like the idea of sin because it suggests repres- 
sion and today repression is anathema. It suggests the 
unnatural suppression of our desires. It implies a limita- 
tion on our freedom as human beings and an unfair 
restriction on our right to go our own way, to do our own 
thing, and above all to have our own way. 
We like even less to admit that we have sinned. If there 
is one part of the service of worship that makes us uncom- 
fortable — apart from the sermon — it is the prayer of 
confession. We find it humiliating to confess our sin and 
unworthiness. 
To be sure, now and again we may confess that we have 
our faults. On the whole, we prefer to speak of faults 
rather than of sins. Yet to say ‘‘my fault’ is not the same 
thing as to say ‘‘my sin.”’ A fault is a failure to live up to a 
certain ideal. Sin, on the other hand, suggests something 
more. It is an offence against God not merely against a 
human ideal. It makes us guilty before God. 
The concept of sin rests on the assumption that there is 
a personal, holy God to whom we are personally respons- 
ible and whose will we are bound to obey. Of this the 
writer of the 51st Psalm was keenly aware when in the 
mournful confession of the evil he had done, he cried, 

‘‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight’ (51:4). The psalmist was not denying that 
he had wronged others. He was avowing that his sin and 


indeed every sin is a grievous offence against God which 
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must be acknowledged and which needs to be pardoned if 
the broken relationship caused by sin is to be restored and 
the guilty person is to find peace. 

As a people then, we have dropped the word sin from 
our vocabulary, except as a name for some exotic perfume, 
or else to make fun of it. We have also tried to drop the 
idea from our thinking. Of course, we cannot, no matter 
how hard we try. A secular generation like our own may 
appear to reject the notion of sin, but if we may judge by 
its actions, it has not thereby freed itself from either the 
need of having its sins forgiven or from the hope that this 
can somehow be accomplished. Certainly the widespread 
popularity of psychiatry and counselling is an indication of 
this need and hope. The feeling of guilt, the sense of 
shame, the fear of inadequacy and failure, all require help 
and healing. 

Even within the church our besetting sin is the sin of not 
taking sin seriously. ‘““‘You have not yet considered the 
gravity of sin” Anselm wrote in his dialogue Cur Deus 
Homo. Most of us have not. The usual picture we have of 
sin is that it is a separate act, word or thought. Thus, “It’s 
a sin to tell a lie’ (as the popular song tells us), to cheat, to 
steal, to commit adultery, or to commit murder. When we 
think of sin we think of a catalogue of sins. 

The Bible gives us a different picture of sin. It sees the 
separate acts as springing from one root, Sin with a capi- 
tal “‘S.”’ Sin is a power that controls our individual lives, 
our society, and our world. Sins are symptcms of the same 
disease, which can be called egocentricity. Arnold Toynbee 
was right when he said, “I am convinced ... that man’s 
fundamental problem is his egocentricity.”” Egoism, 
selfishness, pride, narcissism, or whatever other term we 
may use, is the root of sin. It means that every person wills 
to make himself the centre of the world and is inclined to 
judge everything with reference to his own interests. It is 
the root of man’s rebellion against God and of his refusal 
to live in dependence on God and in real community with 
other persons. 


Sin as bondage 


It is in this context that we have to understand the 
meaning of the assertion that human nature is ‘“‘totally 
depraved.” This does not mean that we are absolutely 
sinful and incapable of doing any good at all. ‘“Total de- 
pravity” means that there is no part of our nature which is 
not infected by sin. 

Jesus compared sin with sickness when he said that it is 
not the well but the sick who need a physician (Mark 2:17). 
In the Letter to the Ephesians, people are described as 
being dead in sins and wickedness, and such a death is 
contrasted with a new life in Christ (2:1-5). In his letter to 
the Romans, Paul talks of baptism as a dying of the old 
self and a rising to a new life in Christ (Romans 6:4). This 
way of speaking points to the radical nature of sin and 
implies how radical the cure must be. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the biblical view of 
sin is to see it as bondage. This is brought out clearly in 
the dialogue between Jesus and the religious leaders. Jesus 
tells his hearers that the truth will make them free (John 
8:32). These Jewish religious leaders object that being 
sons of Abraham they have always been free. Jesus replies: 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, everyone who commits sin is a 
slave of sin’ (John 8:34). It was this understanding of sin 
as bondage that was emphasized by the Protestant 
reformers, Luther and Calvin. (Continued) 
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What is forgiveness? 


The Christian gospel deals with the problem of our sin 
and bondage. If the Bible tells us that ‘‘all have sinned and 
fall short of the glory of God’’ (Romans 3:23), it also 
declares the good news of God’s grace in Jesus Christ, 
forgiving us our sins, freeing us from bondage and be- 
stowing upon us the glorious liberty of the children of God 
(Romans 8:21). 

In the New Testament forgiveness is closely connected 
with him who brings it; namely, Jesus Christ. The purpose 
of Jesus’ coming was not simply to enlarge our ideas of 
divine forgiveness by teaching such parables as the 
Prodigal Son and the Great Debtor. He came to make 
forgiveness a reality not just for the men and women he 
encountered during his earthly ministry but for the whole 
world. Jesus’ death on the cross with his resurrection and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit has made effective for 
the world and all ages God’s forgiveness and power to 
reconcile. As Paul affirms, “‘God was in Christ reconciling 
‘‘the world to himself’ (2 Cor. 5:19). 

Forgiveness is God’s costly act. It is not some general 
truth that God forgives sin as though he were an indulgent 
Father waving a forgiving arm over the world and acting 
with lax indulgence as if sin were of no account. Forgive- 
ness means that God’s Son takes upon himself our sin, 
dies our death so that we might be forgiven and reconciled 
to God. 

Real forgiveness, we know, hurts. Those who have 
experienced true forgiveness — either as forgiver or as 
forgiven — know something of the pain which forgiveness 
involves. Forgiveness is always costly. Thus in forgiving us 
and freeing us from the bondage of sin, God himself 
suffers in the very process of healing the breach caused by 
sin and restoring the human family. 

To express the wonder and reality of forgiveness, the 
Apostle Paul and the theologians of the church have used 
two words, ‘“‘justification’’ and ‘“‘sanctification.”’ 
Unfortunately these two words are not too familiar to 
many people today. Yet they are important words that 
embody deep evangelical truth which we and our 
generation badly need to hear. Justification and 
sanctification describe God’s gracious work of forgiveness, 
a work which is one and indivisible and yet which has two 
aspects or moments to it. 

The word justification poses the problem: How can we 
who are sinful get right with God? In our relationships 
with others we often seek to justify ourselves by our hard 
work, our achievements, our success and virtues. Some of 
us even try to justify ourselves by being critical of other 
people, in the mistaken belief that if we cut them down to 
size we will look bigger. If this process of self-justification is 
a problem in our relationships with other people, it is 
definitely a problem in our relationship with God. We 
think that we can get right with God, that we can win 
God’s favour by doing good works, by amending our ways, 
by disciplining ourselves. 

This is what Martin Luther tried to do. He became a 
monk and tried to win God’s forgiveness by living an 
exemplary religious life. He surpassed all others in good 
works and in stern discipline and yet he also knew that his 
heart was not right with God. Finally, he stumbled across 
the good news of the gospel that we are not saved by 
“being good.”” What we cannot do for ourselves, God has 
done for us in Christ. 
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The meaning of justification is then very simple. It 
means that we who cannot put ourselves right with God by 
any works that we can do, are nevertheless put right by the 
work of Christ. We are justified not because of any 
goodness we can achieve but by the goodness of Christ. 
This means that we no longer have to try to buy God’s love 
and acceptance. God does not say to us: “I will love and 
forgive you if you are good, if you shape up and make 
yourself worthy.’’ Rather God justifies the ungodly. ‘“‘While 
we were yet helpless, at the right time Christ died for the 
ungodly ... while we were yet sinners Christ died for us”’ 
(Romans 5:6-8). 

Christ not only offered himself up to the Father as a 
substitute for sinful men and women but as Dr. A. R. 
Vidler has written, he is ‘the source and spring of a new 
human righteousness which is available for mankind and 
which can be imparted to all men in the community of the 
Holy Spirit.”’ 

The way in which we participate in this new 
righteousness is by union with Christ through faith. Faith 
is itself the gift of the Holy Spirit. It is not our own 
achievement. Faith means putting our trust and 
confidence not in anything we can do or earn but in Christ, 
the source of all righteousness. Calvin rightly described 
faith as an empty vessel which receives the grace of God. 

Sanctification is the name which theologians have given 
to God’s gracious work by which we who receive our justi- 
fication by faith in Christ are gradually transformed into 
the likeness of Christ and enabled to bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit — “love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control’? (Gal. 5:22-23). 
This process is not completed in this life, not even in the 
greatest saints. As Paul confessed, ‘‘I have not yet reached 
perfection, but I press on, hoping to take hold of that for 
which Christ once took hold of me.” (Philippians 3:12). 


Forgiveness and the church 


With the knowledge that we are made right with God by 
faith and that our sins are forgiven, we can have a new 
spirit or forgiveness to others. God’s forgiveness is the 
source and inspiration of human forgiveness. 

“Be kind to one another,’ Paul counsels, ‘‘tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, as God in Christ forgave 
you.” (Ephesians 4:32). In fact as the petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer tells us, our forgiveness of spirit and God’s for- 
giveness are closely connected. This does not mean that 
God’s forgiveness is dependent on our forgiveness of spirit 
but rather that our unforgiveness of spirit cannot receive 
the forgiveness of God. 

The Christian church must be a community in which 
forgiveness is not only received but also practised. As 
someone has said, the church should be, among other 
things, an oasis of forgiveness in the desert of our fears 
and hates. We cannot come to church to receive the 
forgiveness of God and then go out to exact retribution 
from those who offend us. We are called upon to lay and 
leave in the oblivion of God’s mercy, every hate, every 
resentment, every vengeful thought, and in confidence be © 
assured of the complete forgiveness of God for all the 
wrongs we have done. Then we shall go out with the 
freedom of a clean conscience to be in our lives, the agents | 
and ambassadors of God’s forgiving and reconciling love. & 


THE NINTH ARTICLE in the series What We Believe, written by the — 
minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
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Killing Time 
by James Ferguson 


THE STATUE OF Margaret Wilson which stands in the 
main rotunda of Knox College bears mute witness to ““The 
Killing Time’’ (1684-1689) in the south-west corner of 
Scotland. Charles II was mainly responsible for those 
times. After his triumphal entry into London in May, 1660, 
he declared himself supreme “‘in all matters temporal and 
spiritual,’ and made it his ambition to re-establish 
Episcopacy. He was convinced that Presbyterianism was 
“‘no religion for gentlemen.” 

As a result the old covenanting fires blazed up again 
and persecution became the order of the day in Scotland. 
It was levelled at the uncompromising adherents of the 
Covenants. When James Sharp, minister of the Kirk in 
Crail, was established as the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
Presbyterians everywhere felt betrayed. In Galloway the 
Covenanters took to the hills only to be hunted from place 
to place. The situation was intensified when church attend- 
ance was made obligatory. Many innocent and pious 
people were driven to despair and eventually rebellion. 

Graham of Claverhouse was appointed sheriff of Gallo- 
way, where the Covenanters were strongest, to carry out 
the persecutions. He and his dragoons roamed the country- 
side of Galloway, hunting down Covenanters as they would 
hunt down wild animals. He found the so-called Episcopal 
churches empty but by having the roll called every Sunday, 
and by searching for absentees, he sought to have the 
churches filled. In many instances, the boot and thumb- 
screw were used to bring Covenanters into submission. The 
will to martyrdom was very much in evidence. 

It was a time when soldiers had permission to shoot 
anyone who refused to take the abjuration oath. This was a 
form of oath by which the jurant “did abhor and 
renounce” the threats contained in “‘the pretended de- 
claration of war lately affixed at several parish churches.” 
Those who refused to take the oath were immediately 
sentenced to death. 

As a result of all this, many stories of cruelty and mar- 
tyrdom appear on the pages of the history of Galloway. 
The most infamous crime was one perpetrated by Sir 
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Robert Grierson of Lag and several others. Margaret 
McLachlan, a woman in her early 60’s, and Margaret 
Wilson, a girl of 18, suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
Lag, Strachan, Winram and Grahame. Seemingly they 
refused to take the abjuration oath and were condemned 
to death. They were sentenced to be drowned in the 
Bladnoch on May 11, 1685. 

Two stakes were driven into the bed of the river not far 
from the shore while the tide was out. The advancing tide 
would creep over the sands of the Solway forcing the 
Bladnoch to overflow its banks. The stake for Margaret 
McLachlan was placed farther out than the one for Mar- 
garet Wilson, in the hopes that this would frighten the 
younger woman into submission. But it didn’t work out 
that way. As Margaret McLachlan struggled in death the 
girl began to sing the twenty-fifth Psalm. She was pulled 
out of the water before she drowned and asked if she 
would take the abjuration oath. “I will not,’”’ she replied, 
“T am one of Christ’s children.”” Her persecutors then 
plunged her into the water and held her there until she was 
gone from “‘the tyranny of men.” 

Margaret Wilson was buried in the nearby churchyard. 
A horizontal stone on the grave bears this inscription: 


Here lyes Margrat Willson Doughter to 
Gilbert Willson in Glenvernoch who was 
drowned Anno 1685 Age 18 


The same horizontal stone also bears these words: 


Let earth and stone still witness beare 
There lyes a Virgine Martyre here 
Murther’d for owning Christ supreme 
Head of His Church, and no more crime 
But not abjuring Presbytery 

And her not owning Prelacy 

They her condemned by unjust Law 

Of Heaven or Hell they stood no aw 
Within the sea ty’d to a stake 

She suffered for Christ Jesus’ sake 

The actors of this cruel crime 

Was Lagg, Strachan, Winram and Grahame 
Neither young yeares nor yet old age 
Could stop the fury of their rage 


Today, a concrete stake marks the traditional site of the 
martyrdom, but the site is now well above all but the Spring 
tide mark. Most visitors to Wigtown, a small and quiet 
town overlooking the mouth of the Bladnoch, go for one 
reason only — to see the place of the martyrdom and to 
visit the grave of Margaret Wilson. Actually, the story of 
the martyrdom is Wigtown’s most colourful piece of local 
history. Any attempt to prove that it never happened is 
met with considerable opposition. And so the concrete 
stake continues to bear witness to ‘“The Killing Time” in 
the south-west corner of Scotland. » 
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LEE HEINTZMAN was a healthy, vibrant young woman 
when she was struck down by polio in August, 1953. But 
from that day on, her life and that of her husband Gordon 
was changed forever. 

The story of how Lee turned her life into both an af- 
firmation of hope and a testimony to the power of God, is 
deeply moving. 

Today she lives in Don Mills, a suburb of Metropolitan 
Toronto, and is the mother of two children, Glen, 17, and 
Cheryl, 19, whom she calls ‘‘miracles’’ because they were 
both born after she became paralysed. 

In addition to caring for her house and family, she is 
deeply involved in community activities like the Coalition 
for Usable Transportation, representing groups of 
handicapped people. 

After being confined to a wheelchair for over 20 years, 
she is troubled by the fact that conventional transportation 
systems don’t accommodate people like her. 

But Lee hasn’t the time or inclination to feel sorry for 
herself. She’s too busy helping others. As telephone co- 
ordinator for the local branch of CARE-RING she sets up 
schedules for volunteers who answer phones for this good- 
neighbour service. “It does things like visiting senior 
citizens, taking them shopping and to the hospital,’ she 
explains. “‘Or if a young mother is ill, someone will baby 
sit.” 

Lee’s face radiates such a warm, happy glow that I 
wasn’t surprised to find religious faith is a vital part of her 
life. Active in Donway United Church, she’s had a weekly 
prayer group meeting at her home for more than 13 years. 
“T find that a relationship with God gives me power to live 
my life as a handicapped person from day to day,’’ she 
says, gently. 

In addition to all her other activities, Lee has written a 
book about her life in a wheelchair, Love Conquers, to be 
published by the Highway Book Shop, Cobalt, Ont. As you 
read of her experiences you may feel humbled, and per- 
haps a little ashamed that we do not always believe, as Lee 
has learned to do, that “God will provide.” 

Of her long months in hospital, battling for survival, she 
writes: 

“For my young husband it seemed the end of love, life 
and everything — could this still, immobile form lying 
under the unwrinkled white sheets be the active, warm, 
joyous bride he had married .. . where could he turn? The 
doctors and nurses were doing all they humanly could. 
Surely this was the darkest hour of his life. 

“It was then he called on his minister, family and 
friends to pray .. . with loving concern they beseeched God 
to spare her life. The crucial hour passed! She was 
returned to her room from the hall where those not 
expected to live were left, so as not to disturb the other 
patients when they died.”’ 

Recovery was slow and painful. “Are there words to 
describe lying flat on your back for days, weeks, months, 
with every muscle in your body aching; being fed by 
someone else, washed, bed panned; unable to even sit and 
comb your own hair?” Lee writes. 

It was after she was transferred to a rehabilitation centre 
that she made her first visit home. ‘‘As we drove down our 
own familiar street tears blurred my vision as our dream 
house, which we had planned and built with our own 
strong hands, came into view nestled among the trees. 

“Suddenly the comparison was too much as I looked at 
my crippled body — my hands, one foot and my head the 
only parts that worked properly. In a flash I recalled the 
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PARALYSED FOR 20 YEARS, Lee handles her housework, 
raises her children, and serves the community. 


Faith and Courage 


sustain her 
by Valerie M. Dunn 


cement blocks, weighing approximately 63 pounds, which I 
had carried; the bags of cement I had lifted weighing 
about 100 pounds, the mortar I had mixed and kept my 
husband supplied with as he laid the foundation for our 
house. 

‘““My husband’s comforting arms calmed my sobs as the 
terrible sense of being a prisoner in my immobile body 
overcame me and he reassured me of his love, and that 
whatever the future held we would face it together ... He 
told me how lucky he felt that God had spared my life, 
that he had made a covenant with God that he would 
always do his best to take care of me, and now we must 
trust him. We must face the future and live one day at a 
time, as fully and excitingly as possible. Whenever the 
going got especially tough I was to remember his words.” 

Lee’s first big challenge came when they went camping. 
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“My husband, an ardent outdoorsman, Scout leader and a 
very determined character, saw no reason why we should 
not give camping a try ...’’ Even getting there was an 
adventure. “‘It must have been a ludicrous sight to see a 
body being carried down the bank to the river and plunked 
in a boat with a wheelchair. 

With her husband’s encouragement Lee went fishing, 
then learned to control the boat. It was while Lee was at 
the controls that they noticed a fragile-looking elderly 
couple in another boat, dangerously close to the shallow, 
turbulent rapids. 

Before they could warn him, the old gentleman dis- 
covered his danger and was using all his strength to keep 
from drifting. When he realized he wasn’t gaining, panic 
filled his eyes. It was up to Lee and Gordon to help. 

Lee writes, “I pointed my bow directly into the current, 
increased speed gradually ... an anguished cry made me 
realize all was not well... the poor man’s arms were worn 
out with rowing and he could not hang on to the rope any 
longer. Back we went, breathing a prayer for God’s help. 
Gordon hurriedly told him to fasten the rope to the bow of 
his boat.” 

As she battled the swirling currents, Lee’s arms ached 
painfully and felt as though they would pull right out of 
their sockets. 

“With bated breath we gradually pulled the exhausted 
couple free from the clutches of the river. Would the motor 
stand up to the added strain? Frantic thoughts raced 
through my brain. Eventually we neared the relative calm 
of the shore and realized the picnickers were watching, 
spellbound ... a wild cheer burst forth when we finally 
reached shore. 

“With a silent prayer of thanksgiving we let eager hands 
minister to the shaking couple, who were too incoherent to 
express their feelings. None of the people involved ever 
knew that one half of the rescue team had been diagnosed 
by doctors as a polio quadraplegic, and it didn’t matter. 

“The future seemed more positive having coped with the 
challenge of the rescue . . . now we knew we would not stop 
living for lack of trying, that life could be exciting as we 
trusted God for our future.” 

Perhaps it was this that helped Lee and Gordon try to 
fulfill their longing for a child. Lee decided to take the 
risk, and after eight years of marriage, became pregnant. 

It was then she started to learn to look after her own 
home. “‘My legs, stomach, back and shoulder muscles had 
not responded to treatment and were still paralysed, but 
my breathing and endurance were much improved ... the 
days flew as tasks took so long to do — dishes about an 
hour and then by the time I tidied up, dusted and mopped 
the floors, lunch time would have zoomed along. 

‘“‘My family constantly prayed for my healing; I had 
come to the realization that if it was God’s will he could 
and would heal me. But in the meantime I must live only 
one day at a time, and he would give me strength for each 
day. 

That faith was soon to be tested, the week before the 
baby was due Lee realized she hadn’t felt any movement 
that day. At the hospital her fears were confirmed, the 
baby was dead. 

“The following week was the longest I have ever en- 
dured,”’ Lee writes. ‘““The mental anguish of knowing I 
must carry a dead child within me until labour began 
_ spontaneously; my dream of giving my husband an heir 
was shattered.’’ When finally she was delivered without 
anaesthetic of a seven pound, stillborn, hydrosyphalic baby 
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girl, ‘“‘my will to live was at its lowest ebb ... I could not 
help but ask, why?’’ 

The couple wondered, should they try again? Another 
disappointment would be just too much to bear, Lee felt, 
and yet their desire for a family was strong. “Can you 
imagine our delight when after a normal pregnancy and 
two and a half hours in labour, we saw our very own eight 
pound two ounce baby daughter? Joy flooded my senses 
the first time I saw our beautiful baby; with black hair, 
lashes and even eyebrows, blue eyes, and a perfect little 
rosebud mouth...” 

Three days later the child almost died and the doctor 
fought all night for her life. But eventually Lee was able to 
take Cheryl home and begin to learn to care for her from a 
wheelchair. 

“Florence Nightingale’ would have flipped at the 
awkward method I used to wash, powder and dress our 
baby, but Cheryl didn’t object at all to being dragged like 
a kitten, and seemed to sense that she should co-operate 
when Mommy was in charge...” 

A battle of wits took place when she was about 18 
months old. Cheryl decided to take an unauthorized trip 
up the stairs as Lee sat helplessly at the bottom. “I 
realized that how I handled this situation would set a 
precedent in my ability to cope. How frustrated I felt as 
she turned around and sat on the very top step and with a 
mischievous grin taunted, ‘You can’t get me, you can’t get 
me!’ j 

“Silently I breathed a prayer — then calmly, with as 
much authority as I could muster I said, ‘Don’t move, stay 
right where you are till I tell you to move.’ Each time she 
started to budge either up or down, I demanded ‘No, don’t 
you move.’ 

“There she sat at the top of the stairs with me at the 
bottom for what seemed like hours ... Then she started to 
cry and call ‘Please mommy, I come down?’ ‘No, not yet!’ I 
forced myself to say. Finally I allowed her to come down, 
and she crawled up on my knee as I told her she must 
never go up there again. The lesson was successful.” 

When Lee and Gordon decided to have their second 
child, they didn’t have to wait long. Glen Barrie arrived 
just 22 months and two days after his sister. 

““How blessed I feel to have experienced the joys of 
motherhood,’’ Lee writes. ““Yes, there have been aches and 
problems, but solving them has made life richer and fuller. 
When I think of the prognosis that the doctor gave me so 
long ago, that Gordon might as well sell our home as I’d 


likely spend the rest of my life in hospital, I feel most 


fortunate to have experienced life.” & 


LEE REACHES for groceries 
on high shelves, using 
a hand made tool. 


ST. ANDREW’S, THOMPSON, is one of our young 
northern congregations, formed in 1961. Worship was 
conducted in the basement of the manse until completion 
of the church building in 1968. Before saying much more 
about the nature of congregational life here, it is necessary 
to say something about the city itself. 


There are two commonly held misconceptions about a 
place like Thompson, Manitoba. Because it is north of the 
SSth parallel many southern and central Canadians believe 
that, though it may not be the edge of the world, on a clear 
day you could probably see it from Thompson. Having in 
mind memories of CBC documentaries on seal hunting in 
the Arctic, they picture a settlement of hardy pioneer 
types, setting their own broken limbs with raw-hide and a 
bullet to bite on, fending off wolves and polar bears on the 
way to work, trapping, fishing or mining something. They 
see us lining up to cash our pay cheques (or perhaps pelts) 
at the local Hudson’s Bay Company store before trudging 
home with our month’s supply of flour and pemmican. 


As a matter of fact we do have a Hudson’s Bay store, 
one of two large department stores in one of five shopping 
plazas. They don’t take pelts in exchange for merchandise 
however. Thompson is the third largest city in Manitoba 
with a population that hovers around the 22,000 figure. 
Approximately half of the work force is employed by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada Limited in the 
largest nickel mining complex of its kind in the world, 
processing nickel from the ground, from over 4,000 feet 
down, to the finished ingot. 


It is also a large governmental centre from which provin- 
cial and federal departments serve many outlying reserves 
and communities in a 200 mile radius. We have a 100 bed 
hospital, three medical and two dental clinics, a local radio 
and cable TV station, a daily newspaper, six elementary 
schools and one large high school, 18 churches, (at last 
count) and 2,000 ravens (also at last count.) 

The other common misconception about Thompson is 
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that it is a place like any other only colder. It is, of course, 
colder. As I write this it is -38 degrees Celsius but it isn’t 
cold enough in Thompson’s terms to prohibit my five-year- 
old daughter from walking to school with her friends. We 
had snow on the 27th of August this year though we chose 
to ignore it so it didn’t stay. A cardinal sin at this latitude, 
much like horse stealing in the old west, is the unplugging 
of an automobile’s block heater. 

There are other differences. The turnover in INCO’s 
work force ranges from 80 to 120% per year. The average 
working age is about the same as the town itself — 19-20 
years. We are at the end of about 500 miles of road that 
stretches north and east of Winnipeg over some of the 
dullest terrain that God ever forgot to finish. Boredom 
killed many of the trees that line its shoulders. Pot holes 
killed some of the cars whose hulks provide diversion in its 
ditches. Though it is only one hour and ten minutes from 
Winnipeg by 737 jet, we are, relative to most of Canada, 
out of the way. 

To this city and its people the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s bears Christian and Presbyterian witness. 

The church building itself has an unimposing exterior, 
nestled like most buildings in Thompson, close to the 
ground, as if for warmth. It has a modern and attractive 
interior however and overall has great beauty indeed in 
that it is neither too small nor too large, and it is afford- 
able to its members. 

The congregation is small, with Sunday’s attendance 
averaging 35 and 45 people, but the degree of commitment 
is high. The 26 envelope holders are largely responsible for 
our budget which this year surmounts $12,000. In five or 
six years the loan on our building will be repaid in full. 

To understand the real ministry of a congregation like 
St. Andrew’s, it is necessary to say something more about 
the larger community. People are drawn to the north for 
many reasons. Some feel that they are pushed up here by 
circumstances and resent the place before they arrive. 
Quite often they are fleeing from problems elsewhere, 
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unemployment, financial difficulties, and marital 
problems, etc, and hope that Thompson will provide a 
fresh start. Quite often too, the problems are really within 
the people themselves and not a product of their old 
environment. When they discover this, the disappointment 
that nothing has changed coupled with the sense of loneli- 
ness and isolation can be quite devastating. With the high 
turnover in the population it is difficult for many to form 
meaningful friendships. The stabilizing presence of an 
older generation, mothers, fathers, grandparents, is for the 
most part, absent. 

Yet another segment of the population comes here with 
a fixed duration of stay in mind. They “do their time in 
the north” in order to advance in their careers, or get a 
start financially, or, sometimes, to satisfy a limited sense of 
adventure. They are open and uncomplaining enough 
while here, but do not, of course, tend to involve them- 
selves very deeply in the life of the community. 

The last and probably the smallest segment of people, in 
which I number myself and many of my congregation, 
have come here by choice, like it here, and consider it 
home. It is from this segment that many community 
leaders must come. For the small size of our congregation, 
we provide and have provided many of these leaders. 
Carrying out a Christian concept of service, our congre- 
gation has two members on city council, two on the local 
advisory board of the Alcohol Foundation of Manitoba, 
people with executive positions in professional organi- 
zations, service organizations and sports committees. 
Members of the congregation have been instrumental in 
the on-going work of Telecare Thompson — a telephone 
crisis intervention service, the northern-most branch of 
Lifeline International in the world. It was formed in 
January 1972 in response to 15 attempted suicides. For a 
time office space was provided for Telecare within the 
church itself, and training sessions for new workers are 
conducted there, at which I am privileged to be a co- 
trainer. 

The local radio station has provided me with one-half 
hour of air-time a week, for a program of my own devising 
called ‘‘Signposts.”’ It is an attempt to use music with a 
message, be it rock, folk, jazz or classical, to underline and 
illustrate issues along the frontier between Christianity and 
the public mind today. 

The congregation promises at each baptism to ‘‘so order 
(its) congregational life and witness that (the child) may 
grow up in the knowledge and love of God and be con- 
tinuously surrounded by Christian example and _ influ- 
ence.” In taking this view seriously, we carry, as best we 
can, our faith to our community. 


A sense of community 


Within the congregation itself, it is imperative for us 
especially that a sense of family, of community be es- 
tablished and maintained. While this should be a para- 
mount ambition for Christian congregations everywhere, it 
is doubly important here, where loneliness is endemic and 
often acute. With a polyglot population, a population 
generally indifferent to the Christian church, a population 
largely without roots or much background in the faith, we 
must maintain an open and accepting attitude to all 
people that God sends our way. We make a real and 
honest effort to know people, whether over coffee after 
each service or around a coffee table in a living room. 

You may think that with 18 churches, there is a fierce 
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competition for each lost and lonely soul, but such is not 
the case. Even with all the varieties most prefer to abstain 
altogether. There are far too many churches, but no one is 
anxious to be the first to leave, so ecumenical co-operation 
is the answer. As but one example, in a recent pulpit 
exchange organized by the Christian Council, an Oblate 
priest preached at both the Lutheran and Presbyterian 
churches in one morning. 

Though faced with an inevitable exodus of some 
members each year, the congregation has had the benefit 
of leadership from many who have been in the town a long 
time. (It could have been written that they have been here 
much longer than average; but since the average stay is 
about 19 days, that wouldn’t have meant much.) The clerk 
of session, Robert Kerr, has been an elder for 25 years and 
the clerk since the congregation was formed. Other elders 
have been active from six to 16 years. This has been parti- 
cularly important because of the frequent changes in the 
pulpit. Having had to rely on the board of world mission 
for ordained missionary appointments of graduate stu- 
dents in all but two instances, the congregation has had 
seven ministers in 16 years. 

When I point out that my predecessor, the Rev. John 
Henderson, was here for three and one-half years and that 
He on my fifth year, the full impact of these statistics can 

erfelt. 


A difficult pastorate 


The difficulty here is a double one. Because of the 
nature of the town, the amount of extra-congregational 
counselling involved and the entirely nontraditional secular 
atmosphere, it is a difficult first pastorate for anyone. (I 
am glad that I arrived here with the experience of two 
previous appointments behind me.) At the same time, with 
the high turnover, the leadership of a minister is crucial 
and rather than wait, (until when?) for a man or woman 
with experience to accept an appointment, it has been a 
first-parish situation for five of the seven incumbents, a 
first parish situation to which they had been, sometimes 
willingly, sometimes under protest, sent. There doesn’t 
seem to be a ready answer for this dilemma. Similar situa- 
tions prevail in other northern congregations. Perhaps 
publicity like this will help. I do know that the north needs 
a ministry too. 

It is not an apprenticeship in martyrdom that has kept 
me here. The congregation, recently transferred for ex- 
pediency of travel from the jurisdiction of Brandon Pres- 
bytery to Winnipeg Presbytery, has been given real and 
tangible support. A travel fund has been established to 
allow both the minister and elder from Thompson to 
attend most of the presbytery meetings. The mission 
superintendent, the Rev. M. S. McLean has given un- 
stinting service and pastoral oversight for many years. The 
support and real friendship of the congregation, the 
freedom in which they allow me to set my own style of 
ministry are as much a part of being here as the relative 
isolation and the long cold winters. And if more of our 
church could see a winter’s night up here with the heavens 
dancing in the glorious pageantry of the northern lights, 
could experience the incredible silence in which it is almost 
possible to hear the world creak on its axis as it spins, 
could taste the cold that spaces the planets themselves, 
perhaps the words of the Psalmist about the ‘‘heavens 
declaring the glory of God” and of our anthem “the true 
north strong and free’’ would take on new meaning. & 
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YOU HAVE TO SEE IT first hand! 

A young woman made her career as a youth leader and 
Christian social worker. Then she found the man she 
loved. We had been friends from childhood, so I was 
honoured to perform the wedding ceremony in a beautiful 
city church. 

Only a few years later she took her little girl, left her 
husband, and began life all over again. He had attended a 
few horse races with friends. He lost some money, then 
tried to make up for it by bigger and bigger bets. At last 
he tried long shots, other kinds of gambling, and lotteries. 
An occasional stroke of luck only made him more deter- 
mined to strike it rich one day. Finally, week after week, 
his pay cheque was gone before he ever reached home. 
There was nothing left for rent, food or clothing. In the 
midst of rising prosperity a little child went hungry and a 
young mother became desperate. 

She has built a new career now. The little girl is a fine 
young woman. They are grateful that God has guided and 
blessed them. But the scars remain. A fine love, a promis- 
ing young family was destroyed by gambling. 

Let us define what gambling is: a number of people put 
their money into one pot, agreeing together that only one, 
or very few of them will take it all upon certain chance 
conditions. 

The money may be replaced by trips, cars, houses, etc. 
But the value will always be out of all proportion to the 
cost of a gambling ticket. More often than not organizers 
administering the money are making huge profits. They 
may never gamble themselves, just as drug pushers often 
do not touch the drugs they sell. Organized crime has 
destroyed thousands of people in this way, dangling the 
carrot of a big get-rich-quick-win in front of them. 

In our time we face the startling fact that governments 
and their agencies have moved into the position of lottery 
organizers. This may create more honest administration. It 
also may make us a nation of gamblers. Prizes are given, 
of course, with as much fanfare and a glamour as possible. 
So the ticket holders identify with a popular, glamorous 
enterprise and look forward to the next draw. They 
become chained to the gambling game. “‘Who knows, this 
time it might be me!”’ And after the draw: “I can’t stop 
now; the next time I might hit the jackpot!’’ So, through 
glamour, entertainment, and publicity the gambling enter- 
prise becomes self-perpetuating. It is easily entered into. It 
is almost impossible to opt out of it, once it becomes part 
of a life-style. 

After some time, a person may have invested a consider- 
able sum of money in various bets, gambles, and lotteries. 
The often astronomical odds against getting even a part of 
the money back are easily forgotten. ““Someone is bound to 
get it; why not me?”’ But as the losses grow, a quiet bitter- 
ness rears its ugly head, a resentment of the useless waste 
of money, together with nagging jealousy of those who 
won. Beating the odds becomes an obsession. “It’s got to 
work some day.’’ Gambling now has become an addiction. 

Along with this growing addiction, other things are 
slowly edged out from the heart and mind. There is a 
constant, silent alert that eats up a real slice of life. Like 
an alarm it rings often; sometimes at most inappropriate 
moments, during a quiet hour in the family circle, in the 
midst of a friendly talk, right through personal prayer 
time, or during the anthem of the choir in church. 
“Tomorrow is the draw! Another 36 hours, and I may be 
rich!” A number put together from the ages of the 
children, or one’s height and weight, or age (people will try 
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anything, and a good deal of superstition may come into 
play as well!) — suddenly that magic number flares up in 
one’s mind like a neon-sign. Suppose, just suppose... 

What a futile waste of time, of thought, of daydreams, 
of concern, of hope! 

The whole thing amounts to one little word: greed. 

When Christian standards shaped the laws and pattern 
of society, gambling was outlawed, or tolerated only in 
mild forms. Now it floods the country. It is not difficult to 


_ see the connection. The breakdown of Christian standards 


even in the life of the churches has given gambling pro- 
moters reasonable assurance that there would be no great 
outcry against their enterprise. 

They were right! 

A further factor is post-war, prosperity. Rather than 
giving people contentment, it has caused millions to 
engage in a rat race after riches, now grinding to a halt 
due to the persistent inflation which, in part, was caused 
by it. Consequently, many people are in the grip of a com- 
pelling urge to make one last effort at a windfall, to get 
rich not by hard work but by chance. 

The trouble is one cannot get something for nothing. 
Somebody always pays. So the mood and mind-set of our 
time becomes let others pay! For the Christian that has a 
bitter taste. 

Some people and governments are now using this mood 
to obtain great sums of money from people already heavily 
taxed. They capitalize upon the jealousy towards those 
who “made it’ before inflation struck home; upon the 
resentment over the dwindling value of savings resulting 
from years of hard work, and upon fear of the future. 
Everywhere these feelings are at work in the incessant 
conflicts in industry, farming, health care, education, trade 
and commerce. Unorganized workers are ignored, old 
people are forgotten, people without political clout are 
trampled upon, the well-being and education of children 
are sacrificed. To what? Behind all the excuses, the high 
sounding phrases, the demagoguery of silver-tongued 
troublemakers there lurks most often just one ugly thing 
— greed. 

Christian thought and attitudes are shaped by the 
teachings of the Bible. These make us sensitive to the 
mood of the times, to things that present themselves in the 
garb of innocence or benevolence but in reality tend to 
destroy our Christian values and life-style. 

Jesus’ own teachings bid us never to be dominated by a 
striving for material things, for that means enslavement. 
“You cannot serve God and mammon (money) (Matt. 
6:24; Luke 16:13), RSV. Matthew connected Jesus’ saying 
with the loving care of God. ““The Gentiles seek all these 
things; and your heavenly Father knows that you need 
them all. But seek first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be yours as well.”’ 

Luke also records that Jesus warned his disciples of the 
doubtful privilege of being rich. ‘“‘How hard it is for those 
who have riches to enter the kingdom of God!’’ (Luke 
18:24) Too often they are obsessed with their possessions 
and with the power that comes with money. 

That does not close the door of God’s kingdom for the 
rich. Jesus confirmed in Luke 18:27 that they, too, may 
enter by the grace of God. He does point out, however, 
that much money will always tend to become a temptation. 
The Bible also teaches that money may be put to good use 
in the service of God. 

Of the Jove of money, however, the scripture has nothing 
good to say. For instance Paul, in I Tim. 6:6, pleads for 
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contentment, and warns, “we brought nothing into the 
world, and we cannot take anything out of the world; but 
if we have food and clothing, with these we shall be con- 
tent. But those who desire to be rich fall into temptation, 
into a snare, into many senseless and hurtful desires that 
plunge men into ruin and destruction. For the love of 
money is the root of all evils...” 

Conversely, Paul emphasizes the value of hard work: 
“For you yourselves know how you ought to imitate us; we 
were not idle when we were with you, we did not eat 
anyone’s bread without paying . . .”’ (II Thess. 3:7-8) 

The Bible teaches respect for what is earned by one’s 
own efforts, trust in our heavenly Father’s will to give us 
what we need, and a gentle contempt for that which is 
more than the necessities of life. The Christian attitude is 
summarized in Col. 3:2, “‘Set your minds on things that 
are above, not on things that are on earth.” 

The whole of the gambling flood washing over us today 
militates against this Christian teaching. Legalizing gambl- 
ing does not make it right! It remains a form of exacting 
money and awarding prizes for the main purpose of 
creating quick, unearned riches. Everyone involved 
pursues his own selfish ends and acts in disregard of the 
good of others. 

Governments which organize gambling enterprises are 
exploiting gullible people who are induced, by glamorous 
propaganda and emotional involvement, to give money to a 
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Post the odds 


Both the federal and provincial governments are 
engaged in some downright misleading lottery ticket 
advertising that should be of considerable interest to 
Consumer Affairs Minister Sidney Handleman. 

Loto Canada’s television commercials show a 
family, having won a $1 million prize, excitedly add- 
ing a new wing to their house, a new sedan to their 
driveway and a swimming pool in their backyard. 

The scene is hardly typical. Since the odds of 
winning a million are about 1 in 800,000, a more 
representative scenario would show a glum family 
tearing up their $10 ticket while muttering, “We 
didn’t even come close.”’ 

The Provincial’s commercial shows a man bobbing 
for apples dressed in a Hallowe’en costume. Sud- 
denly his face goes rubbery and he collapses shout- 
ing, “I won a million.” A more realistic account 
would show him a somewhat less ecstatic winner of 
one of the much more numerous $50 prizes. 

The most popular of the lotteries, the $1 Wintar- 
io, offers scads of prizes. However, the chance of 


government that has no right to it by law. Instead their . 
projects ought to be funded by open and equitable © 
taxation. 

Some point to certain benefits derived from the proceeds 
of lotteries and the like, claiming that they are not moti- 
vated at all by greed. Then why not keep such noble aims 
firmly in sight and make outright gifts? The fact is, that 
the mood of the times sometimes blinds us to our own 
motives. 

There are possibly big winners, too, who are inclined to 
thank God for their surprising ‘‘blessing.’’ Let them think 
again. Their money comes from people who each wanted it 
themselves; who never meant to give it to this particular 
person at all. The winner has it because it was taken from 
others. 

That money represents a toy taken from a little child, or 
even its food. It might have meant a new dress, long 
needed, for some worried mother. It might have been 
invested in little gestures of kindness to help hold a mar- 
riage together. What the winner has is a birthday gift 
foregone, a family picnic, a bright new curtain in a drab 
little tenement kitchen, a thousand wonderful things that 
never will happen. 

There are Christians who put more money into lotteries 
than they ever bring into the house of God. The gambling 
flood is twisting everything it touches out of shape and 
proportion! 

Perhaps we can get things straight again, if we ask 
ourselves: when I buy my next ticket, can I kneel down 
with my family, place it in the middle before the Lord our 
God, and ask him to bless it? 

Well, can you really? & 
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winning one of the major $100,000 prizes can be 
crudely calculated by dividing 6.5 million (the num- 
ber of tickets sold in the last draw) by 5. The result: 1 
chance in 1.2 million. 

The public is insistent, nowadays, on truth in 
advertising. Banks and loan companies must set out 
their true interest rates. Cereal makers must list — in 
both English and French — the ingredients packed 
in their breakfast foods. Distillers must reveal the 
alcoholic contents of their whiskys. 

The government, to protect us against ourselves, 
insists that each package:‘of cigarettes bear the 
warning, danger to health increases with 
amount smoked — avoid inhaling.”’ 

Surely then, the government has an obligation to 
see that each lottery ticket bears a similar inscrip- 
tion, ““The more you buy, the more you may lose. 
Your chance of winning a $1 million prize is 
1 /650,000. Avoid over-optimism.” 

To keep the government honest, the ticket should 
also contain a legend showing how many tickets were 
issued and how many prizes will be distributed. 

A list of the prizes, their amounts and the odds of 
winning each of them should be printed on the back 
of the ticket. 

Surely Handleman won’t permit government 
lotteries to be less truthful than finance companies 
and used car dealers? 
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NEWS © 
Nominees for moderator 


The names of eight ministers are on the 
ballot for moderator of the next General 
Assembly, which has been sent out to the 
44 presbyteries of the church by Rev. Dr. 
Donald C. MacDonald, the principal clerk. 

They are: Rev. Dr. David J. Crawford, 
St. Giles Church, Calgary, Alta.; Rev. H. 
Lloyd Henderson, First Church, Portage la 
Prairie, Man.; Rev. Stephen How, Mist- 
awasis, Sask.; Rev. R. Douglas MacDon- 
ald, Tolmie Memorial Church, Port Elgin, 
Ont.; Rev. Dr. Allison O. MacLean, Calvin 
Church, Halifax, N.S.; Rev. Dr. Malcolm 
- A. McCuaig, Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Rey. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, editor of 
The Presbyterian Record, Don Mills, Ont.; 
and Rey. R. Forbes Thomson, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Guelph, Ont. Five other ministers 
who were nominated withdrew their names: 
Rev. Dr. Ronald A. Davidson, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask.; Rev. Dr. 
Edward McKinlay, Bridlewood Church, 
Agincourt, Ont.; Rev. John Robson, Queen 
Street East Church, Toronto, Ont.; Rev. 
Dr. Harry S. Rodney, Knox Church, St. 
Thomas, Ont.; and Rev. Dr. James H. 
Williams, Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont. 

The name of Rev. A. Gordon Faraday of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Penticton, B.C. was 
received from the Presbytery of Kamloops 
too late to qualify under the rules set by the 
General Assembly. 

All presbytery members, close to 900 
ministers and an equal number of elders, 
will vote on preferential ballots. They must 
be mailed by presbytery clerks not later 
than March 31. 


Replacing Glen Mhor 


A new camp has been purchased by the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston, to replace 
the 47-year-old Glen Mhor, near Beaver- 
ton, Ont. 

Located on Echo Lake, off highway 117 
three miles east of Baysville, in the Mus- 
koka Lake of Bays area, the new camp 
covers 137 acres, including 800 feet of 
sandy beach, and has a number of 
buildings less than ten years old. It is about 
20 miles south of Huntsville, and 124 miles 
from Metro Toronto. 

A campaign is under way to raise 
$200,000 for the new camp, which will be 
ready for use in 1978. 


Improve Camp Kintail 


At the Synod of Hamilton and London 
camp on Lake Huron 463 children and 
young people registered last summer, a 
_ 68% increase over 1975. 

Ten weeks of camping are planned this 
_ year, ending with the traditional P.Y.P.S. 
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September weekend at Camp Kintail. 

The synod camp board has approved site 
development in the dock area of the camp 
to improve the launching facilities particu- 
larly. The entire Kintail project including 
new buildings will cost about $243,000. 
Financial support is being sought through- 
out the synod. 


Canadian development 


Canadian church leaders are requesting 
a royal commission to inquire into develop- 
ment of natural resources north of the 50th 
parallel. 

They include Anglican Archbishop 
James Watton of Moosonee, Roman 
Catholic Bishop Alexander Carter of Sault 
Ste. Marie; Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church; 
Rey. Lorne Walsh of the Toronto Confer- 
ence of the United Church and Dr. Otto 
Reble, president of the Eastern Canada 
Synod of the Lutheran Church in America. 

“As pastoral leaders of our churches in 
Ontario, we support the Grand Council 
Treaty No. 9 people in their request for a 
royal commission inquiry into resource 
development north of the SOth parallel,” a 
telegram from the men to Premier William 
Davis read. 

“The proposed government study under 
the Environmental Assessment Act is far 
too narrow and limited in its scope to do 
justice either to native people of the north, 
or the rest of the people in this province. 

“What is at stake here is the future of 
Northern Ontario. A full, independent 
study of the social, economic and environ- 
mental impact of resource development 
north of the 50th parallel is essential at this 
time.” 

The church officials say they want an 
inquiry along the lines of the Berger Com- 
mission inquiry in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. That inquiry held public hearings 
throughout the Northwest Territories, as 
well as in southern Canada. 


Opposed to lotteries 


With the proliferation of national and 
provincial lotteries in Canada, the United 
Church’s Department of Church in Society 
has received frequent requests for ‘‘an 
official church position.’’ Most of them 
have come to the Rev. Clarke MacDonald, 
secretary of the department. 

“The fact that the church has a long 
tradition of opposition to gambling in any 
form and has condemned lotteries in the 
past doesn’t seem to satisfy these people,” 
Dr. MacDonald told members of the 
department. 

In response to new requests, the depart- 
ment reaffirmed the church’s past oppo- 
sition to lotteries and gambling. It stated 
that “lotteries, bingo, casino gambling, 
raffles and other forms of games of chance 
constitute a gross manipulation of people; 
they raise false expectations; lure people 
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Television: 


Ethics for Hire 
A Constructive Look at TV's 
Creative Community 
Robert S. Alley interviewed over 
forty directors, writers, and produc- 
ers to get answers to questions such 
as: What do industry people seek to 
contribute as they work— 
entertainment, an idea, an image? Is 
TV a molder of morality or a reflec- 
tion of it? Is it a full-time babysitter 
or a big business with profit as its 
sole motivation? Everyone who 
watches the tube will be interested in 
the statements of eloquent profes- 
sionals such as Earl Hamner (writ- 
er, “The Waltons”) and Norman Lear 
roducer, “All in the Family,” “The 
effersons,” “Maude”) together with 
Dr. Alley’s revealing theological in- 
sight. $5.95 , paper 


Women, Men, 

and the Bible 

Virginia Ramey Mollenkott 
Scriptural teaching on the mutual 
submission role of women and men, 
married or single, as inspired by 
Jesus. $3.95, paper 


‘You'll want to read it all.”— 
Rosalind Rinker 


“Out of the spate of books about 
women now being published, this is 
the one I wholeheartedly recom- 
mend.” —Eugenia Price 


“Broad in scope, balanced in 
treatment.”—Paul K. Jewett 


**** Also available 
on cassette tape 

Women, Men, and the Bible 
Cassette Study Course 
Contents: One copy of the paperback 
book with order fonn for additional 
copies; one printed leader’s guide for 
gEap use (with alternate exercises 
or individual study), three 60- 
minute cassette tapes with material 
for six class sessions narrated by 
Virginia Mollenkott. $24.95 


at your loca! bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco.,|td. 


toronto 
exclusive Canadian representative 


into irresponsible spending patterns; 
deprive people of initiative; and induce 
cynical attitudes to life.” 

It asked United Church members to 
refrain from buying or selling lottery 
tickets, and as congregations to reject 
money available to them through the pro- 
ceeds of lotteries. It commended the 
Salvation Army, which recently refused to 
accept a grant from Ontario’s Wintario 
lottery. 


St. David’s 200 years 


A limited edition of The Dissenting 
Church of Christ in St. John’s, the history 
of St. David’s Presbyterian Church, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, 1775-1975 has been 
printed. 

The book contains 225 pages with four 
pages of illustrations. It sells for $10 a copy 
and may be ordered from St. David's 
Church, Elizabeth Avenue East, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Tribute to moderator 


Nine civic groups in Hamilton, Ont. 
joined in sponsoring a testimonial dinner 
for Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, moderator 
of the 102nd General Assembly and 
minister of Central Church. 

Conceived by the late Rev. Dr. Stanley 
W. Vance and other members of the 
Hamilton Ministerial Association, the 
dinner was attended by representatives of 
Wentworth Children’s Aid, the United 
Way, the Royal Canadian Humane Society, 
the Fire Department, the Canadian Club, 
the Thistle Club, the Scottish Rite, the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and the 
Rotary Club. 

Appreciation for his contribution to the 
city through his involvement with these 
organizations was expressed to Dr. 
Mackay. Presentations, including a desk 
clock, were made to him and his wife, 
Janet. 

The Hamilton Police Choir sang and the 
Argyll pipers entertained the 300 dinner 
guests. At the head table were the acting 
mayor and other civic and church leaders. 


Church offices raided 


The security police raid November 25 on 
the offices of eight church organizations, 
including the South African Council of 
Churches is seen by church leaders as part 
of the “‘current country-wide attempt to 
cripple and paralyse’’ any organization 
opposed to the policies of the national 
party. Documents and books confiscated 
during the raid were already in public 
circulation and available to the police at 
any time. 

The raid lasted eight hours during which 
staff of the organizations in the six-storey 
building were not allowed to leave and no 
one was allowed to enter. Four police vans 
were used to haul away the confiscated 
material and five people were detained. 
They are: Cedric Mayson, editor of the 
Christian Institute’s journal Pro Veritate; 
Mrs. Bernadette Mosala, an employee of 
the SACC, and her husband, Leonard 
Mosala; Barney Ngakane, director of the 
SACC’s university fund; and Miss Myrtle 
Wyngaard, assistant to the director of the 
Christian Academy. A sixth person, Mrs. 
Sybil Brown, of the Ecumenical Literature 
Distribution Trust was only briefly de- 
tained. Also detained briefly on the day of 
the raid was the Rev. Reinhardt Bruckner, 
director of the Christian Academy. How- 
ever, Mr. Bruckner was deported to his 
native West Germany the day after the 
raid. 

The SACC statement said: ‘‘We are 
untroubled by this raid. Our activities are 
pursued completely in the open. We are 
party to no plots and plans. We have con- 
sistently stated our belief in non-violence 
although we have made our fundamental 
opposition to government apartheid poli- 
cies unequivocally clear. 

“What perturbs us about the raid is that 
it is symptomatic of a regime which, be- 
coming desperate because of the failure -of 
its politics, is increasingly equating any 
opposition to those policies as being legally 
offensive. We see the raid as part of the 
current country-wide attempt to cripple 
and paralyse organizations which pursue 
policies and ideals radically opposite to 


(Continued on page 24) 


AT THE HAMILTON TESTIMONIAL DINNER for the moderator were : Canon W. Sewell, Rabbi 
B. Baskin, Bishop W. Bagnall, Dr. Mackay, Father Charles La Pointe and Bishop John Bothwell. 
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FUN at 50 Wynford! 


TO COMPENSATE for dreary desk 
work throughout the year the staff at 
the church offices have fun and poke 
fun at their annual Christmas dinner. 


REVERSING the usual role, Santa 


— ae ; & g e* > — 


AT ONE TABLE were Mrs. Margaret Broadbent, recently 
retired from the General Assembly staff, Miss 

Margaret Waterman, secretary to Dr. Donald MacDonald, 
who is across the table, Miss Isabel Gibb (a visitor), 

Mrs. Ruth Cowie of the comptroller’s office, 

and Miss Diane Jamieson of the pension office. 


: oo ope esse a 
FROM THE BOARD OF WORLD MISSION, Miss Ina Hill; 
from congregational life, Miss Wilma Welsh, 
Mrs. Melba Remedios, Mrs. Bessie Taylor, Mrs. 
Thelma Bampton, Dan, son of Mrs. Ann Engel; 


THE ““SUPPORT STAFF" 
presented as an “‘in’’ joke to the 
secretary of the board of 
congregational life, Rev. W. L. 
Young, by Santa. 


Claus (Miss Isabella Hunter) sits on 
the knee of Rev. Jack Cooper, 
secretary of the board of ministry. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


OQ Ar a recent wedding I heard 
the bride's father, in response to the 
minister's question, ‘‘Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” 
answer, “‘Her mother and I do.” Is 
this form authorized by our church? 


A Our Book of Comon Order is 
not authorized in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It is ‘‘approved by the 
General Assembly for voluntary 
use.”’ The 1964 book has the answer 
“T do,” to be given by the father or 
whoever takes his place. Ministers, in 
the voluntary use of the book, must 
observe certain requirements of both 
civil and ecclesiastical law in phras- 
ing of their own choosing if they do 
not follow that which is printed. If 
their phrasing is uncouth, or there is 
a defect in the service, the presby- 
tery has a responsibility to inquire, 
should complaint be made. 

In mediaeval times the consent of 
the father (not the mother) or the 
guardian was a part of the law. (A 
consent these days is required in 
writing if the bride is under age). The 
answer of the father or a male 

g member of the family is now a senti- 
mental thing, deriving from the 
mediaeval law. The 1940 Book of 
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from the W.M.S. Miss Katherine Allen. 


Common Order of the Church of 
Scotland eliminates the question 
entirely! But if the answer is ‘‘Her 
mother and I do’’ there can be no 
solid objection to such a sentimental 
answer. It is, however, a clear break 
with the mediaeval law and the 
custom based on it. This answer is 
becoming increasingly common. 

It occurs to me to ask, in this day 
of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment, why is this not challenged 
to the point that if the bride is given 
away, why not also the bridegroom, 
thus making things even across the 
board, or, I should say, across the 
chancel? We shall then have the 
minister ask, as a second question, 
‘Who giveth this man to be married 
to this woman?’’ whereupon the 
groom’s father, or his deputy, will 
respond, “His mother and I do.” It 
may even come about that the 
parents of both parties will stand 
before the minister with a joint 
answer in unison in each case, ‘We 
do.’”’ Who’ knows what will come 
about? I make no prophecies. 


O TI have a friend who has been a 
cripple since birth, but has never 
thought that her misshapen body was 


a reflection upon the goodness of 
God. Has the Bible any clue as to the 
nature of her body in the resur- 
rection? 


A Inasmuch as our Lord after his 
resurrection was known by Thomas 
from the wounds in his hands and 
side (St. John 20: 24-29), all that is 
spiritually significant will be recog- 
nized. This question is more than a 
casual theological one to me. My 
mother was a victim of osteomyelitis, 
and I never knew her to walk without 
at least one cane. We are all here in 
the area of hope and faith. Some 
desire that their elderly departed be 
known in eternity not as at their 
death, aged and worn, but young and 
vigorous; others desire an appear- 
ance of age with vigour. And so on. I 
would place Genesis 18:25 as an 
over-all thought for us, ‘‘Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
Perhaps my readers will accept this 
statement of mine, that we should 
have less or no speculation, and 
more faith. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope. 
Ont. LIA IR3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


those of the national party. 

“We advocate a social order funda- 
mentally different from the present 
apartheid set-up in South Africa and we do 
so on the grounds of our understanding of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Over against 
apartheid, which proclaims the immutable 
separation of peoples, the gospel, we 
believe, proclaims the unity of mankind. 

‘““We have no desire or power to oppose 
physically the type of action the police took 
(yesterday) because armed with the power 
of the gospel we have something which 
regimes from the Roman caesars to the 
Russian communists have struggled in vain 
to overcome.”’ 


Union in Australia 


Dr. Philip A. Potter, general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, will be the 
keynote speaker at one of the sessions 
during the inaugural national assembly of 
the Uniting Church in Australia which is 
planned for June 22-24, 1977 in Sydney. 

The Uniting Church which will bring 
together the Methodists, Congregationalists 
and some Presbyterians into one church 
will have around 200,000 members and 
2,400 ordained ministers. Its life and work 
will be based in up to 1,000 parishes (some 
of which will have as many as ten congre- 
gations,) 54 presbyteries, six synods and 
one national assembly. 


Bolsover Church burned 


Fire completely destroyed St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bolsover, Ont., on December 27. 
Erected in 1866, the stone building had 
been kept in first class condition and the 
interior was renovated in 1966. 

Smoke from the building was first 
noticed by a passerby at 1.30 p.m. and the 
fire raged until 11 p.m., then broke out 
again the next morning. Six fire depart- 
ments responded to the call. Water was 
brought from the Trent Canal in three tank 
trucks. The women of the community 


provided refreshments for the firemen, all 
of them volunteers, throughout the day. 


Saved from the building were the origin- 
al Communion chalice and alms plate, the 
offering plates, the baptismal font, and a 
charred Communion table. 


Insurance amounted to only $45,000 on 
the building and $5,000 on the contents. 


The student minister, Frank Vander- 
Zwan, is now conducting Sunday morning 
services in the Bolsover Community Centre. 
Plans are being made to rebuild St. 
Andrew’s, which is the only church in the 
village of Bolsover. Contributions from 
friends of the congregation may be sent to 
Mrs. M. Musgrave, Bolsover, Ont., 
KOM 1B0, the treasurer. 


At Ewart College 


At the annual Advent service at Ewart 
College the principal, Dr. Margaret 
Webster, presented several students with 
scholarships for their work in the past year. 
The college choir sang Advent and 
Christmas music, led by the choir director, 
Mrs. K. Kessler. 


The service was followed by an informal 
supper and conversation in the lounge. To 
conclude the evening, people gathered after 
supper in the chapel to participate in an 
Advent Communion. 


No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicators make it perfectly clear. 
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Typewritten material. Drawings. Paste-ups. And, yes, 
continuous-tone photographs. 


system Can copy it. 


easy, and fast. 


Usually better! 


You name it and the Gestetner stencil duplicating 


Up to five thousand times from a single stencil. At the 
rate of up to 180 copies a minute. In black or colours. Ona 
variety of paper stock. In sizes ranging from post cards to 
legal documents. And on both sides of the paper. 

Not only is the Gestetner stencil duplicating system a 
lot more versatile than you may have thought, it’s also clean, 


And the quality is every bit as good as photo-copying. 


And in the long run, a fraction of the cost. 

We'd be pleased to tell you all about Gestetner stencil 
duplicators. And their companion, push-button electronic 
stencil cutters that automatically make stencils from originals. 

We're in the phone book, so give us a Call. And then 
give us just 20 minutes of your time to show you the Gestetner 
stencil duplicating system and how it can save you enough 
money to pay for itself in a matter of months. 

Face it. No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicating is clearly the way to do it. 


Gestetner 


The original word in paper communications. 
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Partners in mission 


A joint program of mission to the inner 
city of Montreal has been launched by the 
Presbyterian and Anglican churches. In a 
full-partnership agreement signed last year 
the two denominations will share in the 
work being carried out at Tyndale-St. 
George’s in Little Burgundy. 

An executive committee of six members 
from each church and three local residents 
will provide oversight for the staff of pro- 
fessional church workers from _ each 
denomination and community workers 
from Little Burgundy. 

Tyndale House has been a Presbyterian 
mission in Little Burgundy since 1927. In 
1972, the congregation of St. George’s 
Anglican Church joined Tyndale in run- 
ning a multi-purpose parish house to serve 
the needs of the whole community. The 
new full-partnership agreement now makes 
the wider resources of the diocese available 
to enhance the level of ministry being 
offered. 

The joint mission has been a rewarding 
association for both denominations. The 
ministry served an inner-city neighbour- 
hood which, like most such areas, needs the 
opportunity to develop a more human place 
to live. Working side by side, church 
workers from both communions share a 
leadership role in encouraging the growth 
of community involvement. The old 


mission style of show and tell is not enough 
to cope with the complexities of urban life 
today. For the community to benefit, it 
must, itself, be part of the process. It must, 
in a sense, be both student and teacher. 
Thus the church workers act mainly as 
catalysts and animators in the development 
of self-sustaining community participation. 

One of today’s prime needs is someone 
to listen. Listening to the problems and 
frustrations which beset the community, 
helping to evaluate the many needs they 
identify, and planning for their resolution 
is therefore integral to the Tyndale-St. 
George’s mission. In an area such as Little 
Burgundy there is a wide variety of cultural 
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ANGLICAN BISHOP REGINALD HOLLIS, is flanked by Rev. James Armour (right), 1975-76 
moderator of Montreal Presbytery and Rev. James Edmunston, then clerk , as they sign the 
agreement of full partnership in the work of Tyndale-St. George’s in Little Baraunay: Montreal. 


Natural regularity: 


background — a natural breeding ground 
for groups of narrow self-interest and 
isolation. But that very diversity of back- 
ground is a strength which, properly 
channelled, can lead to a richer, more 
meaningful relationship for all. 

The work of Tyndale-St. George’s is as 
varied as the needs it serves. It ranges from 
broad counselling on community concerns 
to specifics like remedial reading equip- 
ment and special training classes to help 
many children improve their reading levels 
before they reach high school; from kinder- 
garten classes to after-school play pro- 
grams; from arts and crafts to finger 
painting to Sunday services. | (Continued) 
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how Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of toad fibre 
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Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 

food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 

system by gently aiding natural regularity. 
And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 

source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 

only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 


TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours (Series A) originating Toronto, 
June 1st, July 3rd, July 21st, August 20th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, ‘’North 
to Alaska’ by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska, ‘Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific's 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 
made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada— Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B IS SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours, (Series B), originating Toronto 
June 7th, July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. “Trail of '98’’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse. Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


HAWAII — CLOSER THAN YOU 
THINK, LOVELIER THAN YOU 
DREAMED — 15 days. 


Enchanting, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visiting the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu 


(Waikiki — Honolulu); Kauai — _ the 
Garden Isle; Maui — the Valley Isle; and 
Hawaii — the Orchid Isle. Luxury hotels. 


Several sightseeing trips included. You'll 
tour each island extensively in your own 
private air-conditioned luxury motor 
coach. Each departure is personally 
escorted by a competent host who 
takes care of all details. Tour price from 
Toronto — $859.00 tax included. Tour 
departure; Friday, March 11th.” 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplated 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 
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TEAM LEADERS Bob Peddle, left, and Bob 
Johnson, ministers of the Anglican.and Pres- 
byterian churches respectively, have worked 
together at Tyndale-St. George’s since 1974. 


The purpose of Tyndale-St. George’s is 
caring and sharing. It begins with the 
churches caring enough to share their 
resources with the community. It continues 
with the church workers caring enough to 
share their lives to develop a strong com- 
munity worker involvement. And it reaches 
fruition with these same community 
workers caring enough to share their 
experience with others in their neighbour- 
hood. 


Mission at Beaverton 


The Evangelism Handbook produced by 
the board of congregational life was used 
as the guide for ‘‘Mission Possible’ in 
Beaverton, Ont., organized by members of 
the Presbyterian Church there. 

The Rev. Robert Little of Midland, Ont. 
was the preacher and Bible teacher. Thirty 
people gathered for morning Bible study, 
and many joined in the outreach into the 
community through visitation. Musical 
numbers and hymn singing were features of 
the preaching mission. 


‘Human rights in Korea 


An international consultation of church 
leaders from Asia, Australia, Europe and 
North America has appealed to the South 
Korean government for amnesty for 18 
prominent Koreans who on March 1, 1976 
had issued a declaration calling for the 
restoration of democratic government in 
South Korea. The 18 are under sentences 
of up to eight years imprisonment. 

The consultation, held in Seoul in late 
November, at the initiative of the National 
Council of Churches in Korea, in a public 
statement declared that ‘“‘Christians can- 
not give their support uncritically to a 
government for the sake of security alone. 
Governments have to respond to the legi- 
timate aspirations of the people and we 
believe that democratic governments that 
build trust are the best guarantee of 
people’s welfare and national security.” 

In the face of a number of presidential 
decrees restricting civil liberties and human 
rights in the name of national security, 
Korean Christians have been in the fore- 
front of the struggle for a return to 
democracy. 


To fight pornography 


Archbishop Philip Pocock of Toronto 
has challenged ‘‘concerned people’’ 
particularly Catholics — to speak out 
against the constant barrage of porno- 
graphy in movies, theatres, the print and 
television media “‘and even on the 
streets of our cities.”’ 

“Pornography of any kind is gravely 
wrong and the abuse of the gift of sex 
remains wrong no matter how common or 
well-publicized it becomes,’’ the arch- 


bishop said in An Open Letter of Concern. 
The letter was published as an advertise- 
ment in major daily newspapers through- 
out the archdiocese. The letter initiated a 
parish campaign to fight pornography. 
“It is time that we speak out and register 
our concern where it will be most effective, 
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at our neighbourhood stores, theatres, and 
by letting our government know our con- 
cern,” the archbishop stated. 

“T call on concerned people, particularly 
on my fellow Catholics, to refrain from 
patronizing these publications, theatres 
and places of business which encourage the 
pornographic. 

“T ask their support in affirming what is 
positive and wholesome in the media and 
publicly opposing what is not. I urge them 
to pray for decency in the community — 
and the country.”’ 

Father Brad Massman, director of the 
Office of Social Action in the archdiocese, 
said the parish program to fight porno- 
graphy is the result of months of meetings 
with provincial and civic officials as well as 
concerned citizens and organizations. 

“All have called on the church to speak 
out against the increasing proliferation of 
pornography in our community,’’ Father 
Massman said. 

He revealed that in meetings with the 
Ontario Attorney General’s Office and with 
civic officials, the pornography problem 
was traced to its source — the federal 
government. 

“It is a cop-out for the federal govern- 
ment to tell us that it is up to the local 
people to prosecute pornographic of- 
fences,’’ Father Massman said. 

“Ninety-five per cent of it comes from 
the United States and Customs officials 
have just looked away as it crosses the 
border.”’ 

Father Massman said Ottawa has abdi- 
cated much of its responsibility in this 
issue. He asked citizens to write to Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau to demand he do 
something about the flood of pornography 
into the country. 

““‘We are asking our people to exercise 
their responsibility, both as mature 
Christians and as citizens of the com- 
munity,’’ Father Massman said. 

“What could possibly be more effective 
than for various groups to go into their 
neighbourhood stores and speak with the 
owners? They can make it very clear that 
they do not want this material sold to 
children and that they be placed out of 
reach and sight of both young people and 
the vast majority of adults who do not wish 
to see them when they are shopping.” 


An overseas merger 


Two New Zealand churches (Methodist 
and Presbyterian) have merged their over- 
seas mission operations to reduce overhead 
costs and permit a more efficient use of the 
skills of the mission workers available. 
Explaining that under the new arrange- 
ment a Methodist might go to a position 
formerly held by a Presbyterian and vice 
versa, the Rev. Don Duncan, a Presby- 
terian mission administrator, said that was 
logical because “‘we do not send people 
overseas to perpetuate the denominational 
differences that exist in New Zealand.” 
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Exciting Things are Happening at — 


Every man mature 
in Christ 


Jets. 
pete 


Chapel Exterior Student Lounge 


Glimpses of our new Bayview Campus 


A NEW RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY WHERE 

CHRISTIAN YOUNG PEOPLE MAY STUDY, 

WORSHIP, AND LIVE TO PREPARE FOR 
A LIFE OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
~ METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


creat CANAD IA N tours 


The CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and West Coast Tour 


EAST — The CANADIAN MARITIMES 


and East Coast Tour 


ALASKA — The ALASKAN CRUISE 


and Canadian West Coast 


WEST — 


Travel through this spectacular country — 
CANADA — with one of the largest and best 
known tour operators specializing in Canadian 
Tours — on the Canadian Rockies Tour enjoy 
Jasper and Banff National Parks. See Lake 
Louise. Visit Vancouver and Victoria — on the 
Canadian Maritimes and East Coast Tour enjoy 
historic Quebec City. Visit Prince Edward Island 
and tour the Cabot Trail. See Halifax and 
Peggy’s Cove — on the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaskan Cruise Tour see the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and enjoy the elegant and luxurious 
first class Princess ships as you cruise the 
spectacular Inside Passage to Alaska. You'll 
enjoy all the Cooke’s Travel first class ameni- 
ties, the finest in accommodations and trans- 
portation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
Sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke’s 
to see to all your travel needs. 


For reservations, call us now, or write 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St. Leamington, Ont. 
1 (519) 733-2391 


Dining Room 


Gymnasium 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: 


Director of Admissions 
Ontario Bible College 


3425 Bayview Avenue 


Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xi 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Glen Mhor Camp 


The Synod of Toronto— Kingston is 


ON THE MOVE! 


A beautiful site has been pur- 
chased for anew synod camp, 
137 acres, near Baysville, in 


the Muskoka Lake of Bays 
area, about 20 miles south of 


Huntsville. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 
to raise $200,000 needed 
before THIS summer! 


(The camp will be ready for use by the 
summer of 1978). 


Send YOUR contribution 
NOW to: 

George Huggan, Treasurer, 
35 Valentine Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. M3A 3J7 


Receipts for income tax purposes sent on request. 


LARGE-PRINT EDITIONS 


The Soul’s 


Sincere Desire 

Glenn Clark, a man who 
learned to pray as naturally as he 
breathed, reveals how his every 
prayer was answered! He shows 
how to attain a wholesome type 
of prayer life by attaining a 
consciousness of absolute love, 
absolute joy, absolute gratitude, 
and absolute oneness with the 
Father. 

The prayer methods which he 
shares will provide unlimited 
inspiration and will open the 
door to a higher, unmatched 
spiritual experience! $6.95 


The Mature Heart 


Helen B. Emmons reveals 
how a person’s spiritual growth 
can keep pace with the years in 
these 150 challenging and 
heartwarming daily meditations! 
She offers suggestions for 
enriching the heart under the 
unfailing guidance of God—how 
to seek His presence; how to 
accept what life brings 
courageously; how to serve our 
fellowman joyously; and how to 
maintain a radiant hope for the 
future. $6.95 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.rwelch co.,ltd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


Great horned owl 


THE GREAT HORNED OWL is very 
large and heavy with conspicuous ear tufts 
and a prominent white throat and is found 
across Canada in the woodland areas. Its 


SEE/HEAR 


Come Out! 


Another children’s package from World 
Library. The celebration manual includes 
posters, songs, cut-outs, and patterns for 
hand puppets and stuffed animals. All are 
related to God in nature, God in people, 
and God in his “‘party’”’ days — Hallo- 
we’en, birthdays, etc. Readings and psalms 
are paraphrased for young children. The 
LP album is of high quality technically. 
The songs also are delightful with lyrics 
that will appeal to young children (and 
even adults). 

Songs include: ‘‘La, La, Life;’’ ‘‘Ray the 
Rangy Rhino;”’ ‘Raise Your Hands;’’ 
“What Can Make a Hippopotamus 
Smile?;”’ ‘“‘Take Time Out!;’’ ‘‘Hallowe’en 
Song;’' “The, Alphabet 'Tree:” .\)"Come 
Out;”’ “Hello Song;’’ ‘‘To Be a Friend;”’ 
“Peace;”’ “‘Waiting by the Jello Tree;” 
‘“She’s Just An Old Stump!;” “Birthday 
Song;’’ ‘“‘“God Made Us All;’’ and “The 
Children of Light.”’ 


“He hath made everything beautiful in His time... Eccles. 3:11 


colouration is variable, dependent usually 
on its locality, some birds being extremely 
dark with black and brown predominating 
and others light grey to white, the Eastern 
Great Horned Owl’s distinctive character 
being its general reddish colouration. 

This large and magnificent genius of the 


The Come Out! package includes Song 
book, celebration book with posters and 
cut-out sheets, and LP record. It’s a good 
buy at $10.95 plus shipping costs. If not 
available locally you may order from World 
Library Publications Inc., 2145 Central 
Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 45214, U.S.A. 


Even A Worm 


Reviewing a package of material for 
children age 2 to 10 didn’t appeal to me. 

I began by looking over the kit: an LP 
record, a story book, celebration book 
(ideas, stories, songs, etc.) and song book. 
Conclusion: bright, colourful, interesting. I 
read the story book; I enjoyed it. (That 
doesn’t prove anything). I listened to the 
record. By this time several teen-agers had 
arrived and they were listening to the 
record too! The Even A Worm kit for all 


denominations with songs by Jack Middle- 


ton and songs by Elizabeth Blandford, 
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woods is a fierce defender of its young, not 
fearing to attack man when he interferes 
with its family life. When this owl strikes 
he means business and hits hard. The 
lightning-like swoop is silent, powerful and 
without warning. The exceptionally thick 
and soft plumage and pectinated edge of 
the primary wing feathers explains its 
noiseless flight. 

Not fussy eaters, they live on a great 
variety of animal life, usually taking what- 
ever is most readily available — mice, 
magpies, rabbits, etc. 

Many naturalists and students of nature 
have noted that when insects, rodents, or 
other food taken by birds becomes un- 
usually plentiful in a certain locality, 
certain birds flock to the vicinity from 
great distances. An interesting and instruc- 
tive instance was furnished in one of the 
eastern States where a great increase in the 
rabbit population during a favourable 
season was followed the next winter by an 
unusual number of Great Horned Owls, 
which fed extensively upon the rabbits. The 
vole plague in the Calgary area in the early 
1950’s was followed by a great influx of 
Short-eared Owls the following years. 


“The dragons and the owl shall honour 
Me’”’ 

““Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty . . 


Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


SCN, is excellent. It does what Jack 
Middleton asks of himself: 


“Let me sing to the child in each of us 
Who has learned to fear and suspect 
His miracle, 

Who has a position to defend 

And a privilege to claim: 

Free him! Make him restless 

Within the borders of his wisdom 

To hear a voice in the clouds, 

A call from the bush, 

A song in the pines. 


FOR PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE 


in the Second Century of 


Second 
(TEE ry 
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Chics 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


To assist in 


in 
Overseas, 
Special Ministries 


at home and abroad. 


Church Growth, Overseas Mission, 


Church Extension Canada and 


Prayer can accomplish much — Will you 


be a Prayer Partner each month in 1977? 


The National Committee, Second Century Advance for Christ, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


A Sponsor's 
Love 
made the 


‘Difference. 


FROM ACHING POVERTY TO NEW LIFE AND OPPORTUNITY} 


Little Rosa lives in a small hut made of scraps of 
wood and tin, in a crowded slum area of a South 
American city. She is one of five children and 
her mother peddles lemons and garlic in the 
streets to earn money for food. 


But—Rosa has a sponsor—AND IT MAKES 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE! Her picture, and 
information about her and the Family Helper 
Project where she and her sisters and brothers 
receive help, has been lovingly accepted by a 
sponsor who shows care and concern. They 
exchange letters and notes and Christmas Cards, 
all translated in our overseas office. 


This picture of Rosa was taken at her school desk 
and our overseas caseworker’s report says she is 


“‘a neat person and bright and alert’. In our 
project program she receives clothing, school 
supplies, medical care and supplementary food 
supplies for herself and family. 


But so many more deprived and abandoned 
kiddies need help. They cannot understand the 
hard, hungry and irrational poverty in which 
they are trapped but how they respond and grow 
when help is provided. You can sponsor a child 
for just $15 per month ($180 per year). Won’t you 
share your blessings with a needy girl or boy? 


Right now sponsors are urgently needed in 
Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Taiwan, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Caribbean. Your 
love can make the difference! 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly —Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-— 


To watch the seeds flower. | 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 l 
And the children. i I wish to sponsor a boy [_] girl for one CCF is experienced, economi- 
The bread rise. year in a country of greatest need or cal, efficient and conscien- 
y j | in’ (Country) ieee Riaeeereod cates icnsta ete tious. Approved by the Dept. t 
nd the sun, I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). of Revenue, Ottawa, Reg. | 
And wonder...” | Enclosed is payment for_the #0211987-01-13. Annual au- 
j full year [_| first menth [ | dits show total admin./opera- | 
: I cannot “sponsor” a hata but want to tional costs are just over 9%. 
For church school, vacation church school | help by giving S Christian Childton’s Fund has i 
and for children in their homes Even A | Please send me more information. been helping children around | 
: : : INAING Spica stiep rete te taronae ca) an. cab tay, efe lingelie the world since 1938 and at 
Worm is published by World Library Eee ake pc PUR Ze present assists nearly 170,000 : 
Publications at $5.95 for the record, $1.25 fe aS Sh Ee OS Se ga CA aa in over 900 Homes and l 
for the song book and $12.95 for the kit | Provinc@:crvatais chores Code tsi cravershs Projects. | 
ER aicabboate Te Siverns [° Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director p-2-77 | 
5 os aks Nala SAD lt MO tA oS OO ic RR 
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SOUSA he ak Peete re | 


At Central Church, Hamilton, Ont. a 
stained glass window was dedicated by Rev. 
Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, the minister. The 
presentation was made by Adam Zimmer- 
man on behalf of the Central Young Men’s 
Club which was celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. 

An organ dedicated in St. Andrew's 
Church, Watford, Ont. was given by Mrs. 
Reita Cran in memory of her husband, 


ae 


ilies ensienniiiimrs Robert. 4 
ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Prescott, Ont. In St. Andrew's Church, Quebec City a 
: wer ws celebrated Anne Gray night to mark Miss plaque commemorating the visit of the 

AT THEZSTH ANNIVERSARY luncheon of lays 25yearsas oan andchow ots General Assembly in June, 1975 vas 
rmour Heights Church, Toronto, presentations . . @ 
were made to Rev. and Mrs. W. Scott Duncan, — and a purse of money by Andrew Britnell, presented by the church school and dedi 1 
left. Mr. Duncan, who is retiring after right. Also shown are the minister, cated by Rev. Dr. Edward Bragg. 
being minister of Armour Heights for 23 Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, left, and the former Arteta tied . 

years, was given a generous cheque. At minister, Rev. David Mawhinney. 


164th — First Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., 
Noy. 28, (Rev. H.L. Henderson) 


BOOKS 


THE BURNING BUSH, by Brian Brown 

The author, who is minister of South 
Peace United Church in Dawson Creek, 
B.C., presents the story of one of the fur 
traders who opened up the northwest, 
Robert Campbell. Then he goes on to tell 
of the gold rush, and the work of the early 
Presbyterian missionaries and nurses. 

Dr. Brown adds an epilogue in which he 


right is Senator R. Stanbury, representing 
the Administrative Council, to his right Alan 
Guest, convener of the anniversary committee. 


MISS ALICE A. CONDON presented a window 
depicting St. Philip to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Moncton, N. B. to commemorate the centenary 
of the W.M.S., Eastern Division. 


Shown are: George Watling, clerk of session, AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Winchester, Ont. proposes al joint United Presbyterian 
Rev. L. Blaikie, minister, Miss Condon, a presentation was made to Emerson Stewart, ture in that area of Canada. He proposes 
Mrs. J. Posno, editor and past president, centre, clerk of session for the past ten ‘ede “Chm ball ePreeG P iH h 

and Miss Jessie Craise, the corresponding years, by Ernest Munroe, left, BS gery BD ieee ytery of the 
secretary of the W.M.S. (E.D.) and the present clerk, S. H. Cameron. Reformed Churches in North West Can- 


ada,’’ and lists ten congregations and five 
student mission fields that might be inte- _ 
grated in this way. (Echo Publishing, $5.95 

— available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions.) 


CAMEOS 


THE STARS BELONG TO EVERYONE 
by Helen Sawyer Hogg 
A memorial window was dedicated in St. At First Church, Portage la Prairie, _ You don’t need to be a scientist to 

Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont. by the Rev. Man. a stained glass window was presented understand and enjoy this book on as- 
Hamish Kennedy. It was given in memory by Mrs. Helena Patterson in memory of her tronomy. It is written in popular prose to» 
of William J. and Margaret L. Dale by husband. It was dedicated by the Rev. H. enable the reader to gain an insight into 
their daughters, Mrs. Joy Faraday and Lloyd Henderson, who has been minister of the fascinating world outside of our planet. 
Mrs. Verna Tanner. the congregation for more than 33 years. Dr. Hogg is well qualified, she has 
taught astronomy at the University of 
Toronto for 40 years, and has produced a 
column on that subject for The Toronto 
Star each week for the past quarter 
century. (Doubleday, $12.50) 


THE ARMSTRONG EMPIRE, 
by Joseph Hopkins 
The author. is so careful to be fair to his 
subject that his conclusions are far more 
eee. #1 fo, ~=restrained than is warranted by the evidence 
oe he presents. When he deals with Herbert W. 
= and Garner Ted Armstrong his book is 
‘ y= fascinating. When he deals with their 
ZS theology he shows how unoriginal the Arm- 
. . oe Be é strongs are. Their theology is nothing more 
SEVEN ELDERS WITH SERVICE totalling 255 years were honoured by First Church, Chatham, than a very unimaginative conglomeration 
Ont. when plaques were presented. Six of them are shown above with Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell. of various doctrines plucked from the 
0 THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. ie 
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modern American cults — the Seventh Day 
Adventists, the Mormons, the Jehovah's 
Witnesses and the British Israelites. Their 
theology may be corny and dull but their 
promotion is brilliant! You can’t argue with 
a total income for this sect of over 
$55,000,000 in 1973! Does Garner Ted 
appeal to you? Read this book and hear 
what he is really saying. (Eerdmans, $4.50) 
Zander Dunn 


LET THEM WORSHIP, 
by Kathleen Sladen 

The title reminds me of the scripture 
verse “‘Let the children come to me’? — 
words spoken by Jesus when some people 
were trying to keep the children from 
coming to him. Does this imply that there 
are people keeping children from worship- 
ping? The author advises, even commands, 
to “let them worship!”’ 

You will really make use of such chap- 
ters acy, Let.) Them t sing, ‘Let. Them 
Pray,” “The Service of Holy Communion.” 
If you are a church school superintendent, 
a leader of a midweek group ages 4-18, a 
teacher and/or a parent, you will find 
numerous helps in this book. $3.95 

The author, Mrs. Kathleen Sladen, must 
have rare charm and ability as a teacher. 
Our thanks to her for sharing through 
books some of these experiences and 
insights with the rest of us. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications. Agnes Conkey 


CANADA, produced by Jurgen F. Boden 
and Hans Scherz 

One of the loveliest of this year’s coffee 
table books, the exquisite colour photos 
showing. various phases of Canadian life 
are enhanced by the large format and 
glossy paper. We find everything from a 
Team Canada-USSR hockey game to a 
breathtaking panoramic view of strip farm- 
ing in the Alberta foothills, by some of 
Canada’s outstanding photographers, 
among them John deVisser, Don Newlands 
and Boris Spremo. Pierre Berton is one of 

| the writers. (Gage, $29.95) 


GRANDMA PREFERRED STEAK, 
by Gregory Clark 

Yet another collection of stories by 
Canada’s veteran spinner of tales, all of 
them abounding in human interest. These 
brief, lively pieces of narrative are to be 
savoured slowly, and digested with 
chuckles. (General, $7.95) 


PHONE POWER, by Augustus W. 
Dowdy, Jr. 

Most of us have heard of counselling 
services via the telephone, such as Fish and 
Telecare. But there are lots of other ways to 
use the telephone in creative ministry, such 
as reaching shut-ins from the pulpit. Here 
in one little book are all of the do’s and 

don'ts, the hows and whys of using the 
telephone in ministry. (Welch, $2.95) 
John Congram 
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(416) 669-4025 


Kam-Sue Insulation, 8481 Keele St., Unit 13, 
Concord, Ont. 


Member of the Better Business Bureau. 


(Advertisement) 


Youre Never Too Old 
To Hear Better 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4554, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


a Che Chorister Robe 
if “The Gown That Likes Io Be Compared” 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


4! y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Wo Vincent (968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


ATTENTION HOME OWNERS 


Insulate Now and Save! 
Blown Attic Insulation 
Cellulose Fibre 
Call collect for information and free estimate. No obligation. 


after hours (416) 284-1431 


L4K 1B1 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


21 Day Circle Tour — Departs 
Jan. 29 — _ visits many 
attractions — $495. per person 
twin 

28 Day Month of February — 
Daytona Beach and St. Peters- 
burg — $629. per person twin 

28 Day Month of March — 
Departs March 3 — St. Peters- 
burg 


23 Day California — Departs 
April 4, Sept. 5 & Oct. 17 — 
includes Salt Lake City — $660. 
per person twin 


Enquire for Eastern 
Western Canada, Etc. 


Canada, 


Conducted by the 
“Franklin” Smith Family 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
TWEED, R.R. # 3, Ontario 
Phone 613-478-3622 


From Handbells 
To Carillons 


VERDIN 


is the 
sound choice 
of more than 


10,000 churches 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company | 
. 209 Arnold Avenue 
* Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


The Bell Ringers of America Since 1842 


ee. 
Fn 
Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 
badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 

manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


PERSONALS 


The speaker at the convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal on Monday 
evening, May 9th will be an alumnus, Rev. 
Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, moderator of the 
last General Assembly. 

The official nominee for moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland is the Rev. John R. Gray, minister 
of Dunblane Cathedral in East Perthshire. 
He has studied at Yale and at Princeton, 
and for five years was a chaplain with the 
Royal Navy. 

The Rev. Graham M. Jamieson and his 
wife Becky are co-editors of a newsletter 
produced by the Presbytery of West Florida 
in the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Dr. Jamieson was in the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church before accepting a 
college professorship in the U.S.A., from 
which he retired to live in Treasure Island, 
Florida. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Jones, of Oshawa, Ont. 
has been named editor of The Canadian 
Baptist, effective July 1st next. He will 
succeed Rev. Dr. Harold U. Trinier who is 
retiring after 29 years as editor. 

Alex M. Deans was named alumnus of 
the year 1976 by the Ontario Bible College, 
Toronto. Mr. Deans, who is on the staff of 
the board of congregational life, is now 
completing studies for the ministry at Knox 
College. 

The Rev. W. Scott Duncan has retired 
after more than 38 years of service, the last 
23 as minister of Armour Heights Church 
in Toronto. He was secretary of the 
General Assembly’s committee that com- 
piled and published the 1964 Book of 
Common Order after eleven years of study 
and experiment. 

The Rev. Brian Ross has been appointed 
by the board of world mission to Sackville 
and Port Elgin, N.B. effective Feb. Ist. 

Miss Helen Taylor has been appointed to 
the staff of Tyndale House in Montreal by 
the board of world mission. 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 

Beaton, Rev. Gordon A., Toronto, Guildwood 
Community Church, Ont., Jan. 16. 

Cunningham, Rev. Cecil, Petrolia, St. Andrew’s 
Church, and Dawn, Knox Church, Ont., 
Dec. 1. 

Fourney, Rev. Robert, Summerside and Free- 
town, P.E.I., Dec. 21. 

MacLeod, Rev. Donald E., North River, North 
Shore and Englishtown, N.S., Oct. 26. 

McElwain, Rev. W. I., Ottawa, Westminster 
Church, Ont., Jan. 5. 

Rose, Rey. Miss Patricia, St. Catharines, Merritt 
St. and Scottlea, Ont., Dec. 5. 

Wilson, Rev. G. B., Toronto, Wychwood-Daven- 
port Church, Ont., Jan. 16. 


DESIGNATION 
Fee, Rev. Richard, as overseas missionary to 
Nigeria, at Knox College, Jan. 5. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R.3, Baddeck. 
Sherbrooke, Glenelg and Moser River, N.S., 

Rev. Steven Cho, R.R.5, New Glasgow. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Rev. James Armour, 677 
Victoria Drive, Baie D’Urfe. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S. A. 
McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
Ile Perrot J7V 5C7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, 
Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

Chateauguay, Que., Rev. John A. Bodkin, 855 
53rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rey. A. 
Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent 
H4L 2K 1. 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal H2X 2KS. 
Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 

land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W. 
R. Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton 
LOT 1V1. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 
Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

King City and Nobleton, Ont., Rev. A. M. Mc- 
Combie, St. Andrew’s Church, 3819 Bloor St. 
W.., Islington M9B 1K7. 

Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 
Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Mississauga, Erindale, Ont., Dr. R. G. Mac- 
Millan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville L6K 1S7. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste Marie P3A 1B8. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. Donald 
Smith, 59 St. George St., Toronto MSS 2E6. 

Toronto, Armour Heights, Ont., Rev. Dr. DeC. 
H. Rayner, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M 1N9. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rey. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. G. A. Beaton, 
235 Sylvan Ave., Scarborough MIE 1AS. 

Trenton, Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 57 
Meadowvale Ave., Belleville K8N 2LS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M1. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Road, St. 
Catharines L2N 3E8. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 2S5. 

Dresden-Rutherford, Ont., Rev. J. E. Riddell, 
520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg N8A 3C2. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. Robt. O. Rahn, Box 
883, 50 Finch Court, Chatham N7L 1H9. 

Embro, Knox, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, 
447 Hunter Street, Woodstock N4S 4G7. 
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Fingal and Port Stanley, Ont., Rev. Stanley 
Andrews, R.R. 1, Dutton NOL 1JO. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. J. W. Cruickshank, 
Box 174, Corunna NON 1G0. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T. M. Bailey, 
81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton L9C 3L8. 

Thedford-W arwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C. A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy 
N7T 3G9. 

Tillsonburg and Windham Centre, Ont., Rev. 
F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe N3Y 3K9. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 
Campbell, Box 20S, Tara NOH 2N0. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace Church, Alta., Rev. J. B. Milne, 
31 Columbia Place N.W., Calgary T2L OR4. 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. L. 
D. Hankinson, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge 
T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook V1C 1G2. 

Kitimat, B.C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave. E., Prince Rupert V8J 1N4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 


DEATHS 


DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY 


GARVIN, THE REV. E.L., White Rock, B.C., 
Jan. 10. 


_MacINNES, THE REV. DONALD, Ridgetown, 
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Ont., Jan. 7. 


RUZSA, REV. EUGENE, 77, a retired Presby- 
terian minister, died in Hamilton, Ont. on 
Jan. 4. 

Ordained in 1932 after completing his 
academic course in Hungary, Mr. Ruzsa 
emigrated to Canada. He served as minister 
of the John Calvin Hungarian Church in 
Hamilton from 1942 until his retirement in 
1969. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Helen 
Strompf, three sons, Theodore of Hamilton, 
Eugene of Beamsville, Ont., and William of 
Toronto; and three daughters, Pearl (Mrs. J. 
Sojnocki) and Violet (Mrs. S. Karnay), both of 
Hamilton, and Lillian (Mrs. 
London, Ont. 

ANDERSON, ALEXANDER, 75, elder and 
budget treasurer, St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., Dec. 7. 

BURTON, MRS. R. J. (EVELYN EDITH), 70, 
wife of a retired minister who lives near Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta., Dec. 10. 

CLISH, MRS. JAMES, 79, member of Calvin 
Church, Kitchener, formerly of Runnymede 
Church, Toronto, Dec. 24. 

CORMACK, ALEXANDER, elder, Trinity 
Church, Victoria, B.C., Nov. 22. 

CURRIE, HECTOR, former board chairman, 
Trinity Church, Victoria, B.C. 

DILLABOUGH, MRS. DELBERT A. (LUCIE), 
83, for 72 years a member of Dunbar Church, 
Ont., served SO years in the choir, life member 
of W.M.S. and charter life member of Ladies 
Aid, Nov. 20. 
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GOD’S WORD IN MAN’S LANGUAGE 


Nearly two million dollars is needed in 1977 for Scripture 


translation in 150 countries. 


For the Bible to speak it must be in the language of the 
people. Don't forget this essential and basic work. 


Pray and Give. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


..» MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. .moderne Designs 
e Repairs a e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 


in Stained 
Glass 


e Artists and 
Craftsmen 


Write for informatiog without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1650 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 

D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


write 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 
A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 


with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2A 5M4 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 


on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


Thos. 6. Hrofine 
Church Interiurs 


Designers - Decorators - Furnishers 
Do you contemplate 
renovations 


decoration 
furnishings in 1977? 


We would be pleased to assist 


Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
416-297-1647 LSPin Sk 


Dewar Kilts 


Manufacturers of fine quality High- 
land garments by our own expert 
kiltmakers. Since 1973 our reputa- 
tion has been proven from coast to 
coast across Canada by the many 
Scots who now wear our kilts. For 
made to measure orders in your 
tartan write to: 


Dewar Kilts 
16 Broderick Ave. 
Thorold Ont. L2V 2H4 
(416) 227-4714 


(Stained 
: S Glass 


BULLAS GLASS L1tp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


AVAILABLE 


Good OFFICE SPACE in 
downtown Toronto. 
Contact: Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College St., Toronto, 

Ont. M5T 1R4 
1-416-979-2331 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z]1 
364-8276 


? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 


CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


*s 


MELVILLE, WEST HILL 


125th Anniversary 
Home-coming Sunday, February 
20,1977. =+11a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
All former members and ad- 
herents are invited. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum 
$9. Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional for 
first line, each additional line 75¢. Cash in 
advance. 


ROTARY-LAUGHLEN CENTRE 
Toronto’s newest Retirement Residence to open 
in February 1977. Single and double rooms all 
with private washrooms and cable T.V. will be 
available. Located in the heart of the city, the 
centre offers to Senior Citizens ‘“‘big city’ ad- 
vantages as well as privacy of living and 
community interests. There will be recreational 
areas, a chapel, multi-purpose room, a beautiful 
landscaped central courtyard and the Head- 
quarters of the Second Mile Club. For further 
information, please call (416) 597-0373. 


MONEY FOR OLD BOOKS 

Payment for copies of the Annual Select Notes 
on the International Sunday School Lessons by 
Rev. Peloubet. Copies back in 1800’s and early 
1900’s appreciated. Also want Albert Barne’s 
Notes on Epistle of Hebrews. Contact: Robert 
Wilson, 302-510 Burnell Street, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, R3G 2B4. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 


WANTED 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Goderich, Ontario, 
on or before June 30, 1977. For information 
contact Mr. Bruce Erskine, Music Convener, 86 
North Street, Goderich, Ontario, N7A 2T6, or 
telephone (519) 514-9555. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA — quiet double 
rooms with breakfast in private home. Write 
Airmail “INLAND” PO 421, Hamilton 5, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street. 
London, Ontario N6A 3PS Canada. 


BABY, WEDDING and wedding anniversary 
plates. Brochure upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 

Openings available for couples to work in house- 
parent capacity, caring for emotionally disturbed 
children ages 6-16, in the London area and in the 
area north of Toronto (Orillia). Please make 
application to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 
Queens Ave., London, Ontario. N6B 1LY7. 
Attention: Jack F. Wall 


SPOON INSCRIPTIONS made to order. Any 
quantity. Price upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


WANTED 


Houseparents to manage receiving home for 

emotionally disturbed children in the Toronto 

area, working together with child-care workers. 

Salary commensurate with experience. 

Apply to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens 
Ave., London, Ontario. N6B 1Y7. 

Attention: J. F. Wall, Phone: (S19) 433-8429 


DILLMAN, ELLIS LYONS, 81, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Newmarket, Ont., Dec. 13. 
ERNST, WILLIAM A., elder, Knox Preston 

Church, Cambridge, Ont., Dec. 15. 
HALL, ROY HOLBERT, 78, elder for 28 years, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Tweed, Ont., Dec. 23. 


KIRKPATRICK, JOHN, long time elder, board 
member and one time treasurer of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kars, Ont., Nov. 12. 

LOCKIE, CHARLES STEWART, 70, senior 
elder, Knox Church, Milton, Ont., roll clerk 
and for 25 years Sunday school supt., Dec. 13. 

MacKAY, KENNETH MATHESON, 90, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
since 1936, and for 30 years representative 
elder. 

MacRAE, ANDREW S., 69, for 27 years organist 
and choirmaster of Fallingbrook Church, 
Toronto, also an elder there. He died at the 
organ during Sunday worship, Dec. 19. 

McMILLAN, MRS. WILLIAM (AGNES), West- 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont., active in the 
Women’s Association, Dec. 14. 

MILES, RALPH LEONARD, 77, long time 
member of Victoria Royce Church, Toronto, 
father of Rev. Dr. Bruce A. Miles and Rev. 
Douglas W., Dec. 22. 

ROBINSON, JOHN H., 76, former clerk of 
session, St. Andrew’s Church, (Torbolton), 
Woodlawn, Ont., Nov. 22. 

ROONEY, ELWOOD, 65, elder, Forbes Church, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., Dec. 4. 

SARGEANT, MRS. GEORGE (MAY), elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont., 
and active in the Women’s Association, Nov. 
13. 

SCOTT, MRS. MARY E., in Toronto, widow of 
the Rev. Gilbert S. Scott, Dec. 2. 

SCOTT, ROBERT A., clerk of session since 
1955, Tolmie Memorial Church, Port Elgin, 
Ont., Nov. 27. 

SIMMONS, MRS. MARY ALICE, 88, St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta., for 40 years active in 
Women of the Church, Nov. 25. 

SIMPSON, RALPH, clerk of session, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Bowmanville, Ont., Nov. 15. 

STEELE, MRS. ANNIE, 95, of Mount Pleasant, 


P.E.I., member of Victoria West Church, 
Dec. 14. 


READINGS 


1 Psalm 121 

2 Daniel 3:17-30 

3 Psalm 77 

4 Romans 12:1-16 
5 Mark 10:17-27 

6 Ephesians 6:10-20 
7 Isaiah 1:1-9 
March 8 Isaiah 1:10-18 
March 9 Isaiah 2:1-5 
March 10 Isaiah 2:6-17 
March 11 Isaiah 4 

March 12 Isaiah 5:1-12 
March 13 Genesis 18:1-15 
March 14 Psalm 100 

March 15 Luke 2:1-14 
March 16 Galatians 5:13-26 
March 17 Philippians 4:1-13 
March 18 Hebrews 11:32-12:2 
March 19 Isaiah 51:1-11 
March 20 Psalm 1 

March 21 Psalm 19 

March 22 Psalm 23 

March 23 Psalm 24 

March 24 Psalm 27 

March 25 Psalm 46 

March 26 Psalm 103 

March 27 Luke 10:25-37 
March 28 Luke 12:22-32 
March 29 Luke 18:15-27 
March 30 Acts 2:1-11 
March 31 Matthew 16:13-28 
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MEDITATION 


“Seeing then that we have been entrusted with this commission, 
which we owe entirely to God’s mercy, we never lose heart” (II. Cor. 4:1, NEB). 


ABOUT THIS TIME OF YEAR, some of us living in this 
northern hemisphere with its usual winter of snow, cold, 
and influenza, begin to suffer from what the contemporary 
world calls the blahs. Not ill, we do not bubble with good 
health, not physically exhausted, we are not ambitious, not 
depressed, we are unable to inspire confidence. We’ve got 
the blahs. 

We are prone to think that a winning lottery ticket, a 
change of job, or a trip to Hawaii, could put a whole new 
complexion on things. Ministers who have spent 30 years 
ministering to congregations with their pettiness, persistent 
perversity and obstinate stupidity (to say nothing of their 
goodness and moments of positive saintliness) longingly 
look to seemingly less demanding fields of work, regretting 
only that they are now too old to make that kind of 
change. 

If it did not threaten to overload our engines it would 
often seem that many of us need a revolution or a reforma- 
tion. Or is it simply a new experience of the indwelling 
power of God’s Holy Spirit? Certainly, to read the pages of 
scripture in such seasons of low spirits is to be shamed 
first, but then, hopefully, to catch fire once more guided by 
the inspirated heroic, biblical examples of faithfulness and 
perseverance. 

A number of books have been published with the intent 
of ministering to such needs and calling us to higher living. 
One such, Triumph Over Odds, was issued 20 years ago, 
and the editor reminds us of thrilling examples we have to 
enhearten even life today. He calls to mind a saying to the 
effect, “Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar,’’ and 
retells stories ranging from the tale told by Herodotus of 
Xerxes and his Greeks repelling powerful Persians at 
Thermopylae, through Lindbergh’s heroic solo flight 
across the Atlantic, to John Gunther’s story of the death of 
his 17-year-old son after a tremendous fight with a tumour 
of the brain, which story is entitled ““Death be not Proud.”’ 

Such books are not unaware of heroic Bible tales, and 
even repeat such stories as those of David and Goliath, the 
trials of Job, and the suffering and crucifixion of Jesus. 
Nor can we, with Christmas past and Easter in the future, 
think we might be forgiven now for letting down our hair, 
yielding to discouragement, the delicious feeling of self- 
pity, and having a good bawl. How can we so easily forget 
February, 1977 


inspiring examples of earlier followers of the way? 

In Psalm 11 we have a short song that is continuously 
contemporaneous and applicable to all who find ourselves 
in circumstances with which we cannot cope. “In the Lord 
put I my trust: how say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to 
your mountain?’”’ With something of a kindred spirit 500 
years later, Nehemiah, in the midst of rebuilding 
Jerusalem’s walls after the Exile, threatened by Sanballat 
and others unfavourable to signs of growing strength 
among the returned Jews asked, “‘Should such a man as I 
flee?” That’s something for people with short memories 
like ours to recall in days when we are inclined to give up 
the fight! Or the example of Jesus himself, on the eve of 
arrest, trial and crucifixion, predicting the time when the 
world will see “the Son of Man coming on the clouds of 
heaven with great power and glory” (Matt. 24:30, NEB). 

And we have this tremendous passage in Paul’s letter to 
the Corinthians. We would do well to read it morning and 
night, before and after every church meeting. ‘‘We never 
lose heart ... Hard-pressed on every side, we are never 
hemmed in; bewildered, we are never at our wits’ end... 
so that as the abounding grace of God is shared by more 
and more, the greater may be the chorus of thanksgiving 
that ascends to the glory of God. No wonder we do not lose 
heart!” (4:1 ff., NEB). What a tremendous testimony to 
courage, faith, and the glorious outcome of such living! 

Who are we to lose heart? What impossible mission do 
we suppose faces us? Jesus knew well enough the root of 
our trouble every time: “‘Where is your faith?” he asked. 
(Luke 8:25). 


Prayer 


Powerful God of love, who made us and knows us in all 
our strengths and weaknesses, hear us when we pray. As 
well as your forgiveness, we confess our need of courage 
and strength and the staying power to persevere. We need 
the inspiration of Christian heroes and heroines. Most of 
all, we need the indwelling of your Spirit. Hear us, help us, 
and make us stronger, both more aware and more alive. 
We ask it in the Name of Jesus, our Saviour and our Lord. 
Amen. & /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Inter Church Aid 


a For most people in developing countries, 

Ss the road ahead is a life of back-breaking 
work with barely enough to eat. And they 
haven’t much hope that life for their chil- 
dren will be any better. 


But something can be done to improve the 
lon quality of life for thousands of God’s child- 

ren. Even a small improvement in a village 

unchanged for generations can point the 
rod way to a brighter future. 


Support grass-roots development projects 
through the General Assembly’s 


Committee on Inter Church Aid 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


brighter 
future — 
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How! K'cK&D 
the Church Habit 


Crash program for those attending 
church more and enjoying it less 


ON MY WAY HOME FROM CHURCH I saw a young 
executive, whom I had known for several years, riding his 
bicycle. Since he hadn’t been in church for several weeks, I 
decided to stop and chat. Maybe I could help him. 

“Hi, Steve,’ I said as he pulled his bike up to my open 
car window, “‘out riding this morning?”’ 

This, of course, is what’s known as an opener. What else 
would he be doing sitting on his bike in the middle of the 
road? 

He took off his dark glasses so that I could get the full 
effect of his dark tan and answered, ‘‘Hi, Ed, just coming 
from church?” 

That was an equally obvious question. He knew very 
well that I was just coming from church. I’m always just 
coming from church, especially about 12:30 on Sunday. 
I’ve been just coming from church at that time for the past 
50 years. My mother is proud of the fact that she took me 
to church when I was just two weeks old. I even teethed on 
a hymn book. 

“Yes, as a matter of fact, I am,” I answered, desperately 
trying to keep the conversation going. I had to get around 
to his irregular church attendance some way. 

However, I didn’t have long to wait because he brought 
up the subject himself. ‘““Well, Ed,” he said, “I’ve given up 
that habit. In fact, I’ve given up two bad habits this sum- 
mer. I’ve quit smoking, and I’ve quit going to church. And 
I can report that I feel better physically and spiritually.” 

I wasn’t prepared for this answer. I could cope with 
some half-baked excuse which left my victim squirming 
with embarrassment, and me with a holy look on my face, 
but this was too much for me. He obviously wasn’t embar- 
rassed, and he was giving it to me straight. 

My face must have betrayed my surprise because he 
laughed and said, “‘Oh, don’t worry, Ed, I’ll probably be 
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back one of these days, but when I do, I will have kicked 
the church habit. When I come back it will be because I 
really want to come.”’ 

We chatted some more, and to my amazement, I never 
saw Steve more happy or more relaxed. He talked about 
recent experiences in prayer, and of new discoveries in 
God’s word. 

After we parted, I had some thinking to do. Fortunately 
I was on holiday, so I could indulge in that luxury. Some- 
how I had to reconcile my deep conviction about church 
attendance with this beautiful, spontaneous, happy atti- 
tude of my friend. 

I started my search by reading again the scriptures 
concerning the local church. I read how the early believers 
gathered on the first day of the week, and I listened again 
to the clear command in Hebrews 10:25, “Not forsaking 
our own assembling together, as is the habit of some, but 
encouraging one another; and all the more, as you see the 
day drawing near.” 

There was the word Steve had used — habit. I looked it 
up in a commentary and found that it meant just what it 
said, a habit or a custom. At least I discovered one point 
— not going to church can also become a habit. I jotted 
that down, hoping to use it the next time I talked to Steve. 

When I was through studying scripture, I was more 
convinced than ever that it was God’s plan that his people 
should gather on a regular basis for the preaching of the 
word, for prayer, and for fellowship. But if I really believed 
this, and if I wanted the fresh approach to my Christian 
life which I had found in my friend, then I needed to | 
discover how to put the two together. 

I’ve kicked the church habit now, but the difference 
between Steve and me is that I’m still in the church, and 
I’m praying that he will be there again soon. i 
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Here’s what happened. 

First, 1 had to honestly consider my motives for church 
attendance. For years I had gone to church where we were 
urged every Sunday to be regular in attendance. I knew 
that the preacher would give me his smile of approval if I 
came back on Sunday night, and would literally beam with 
delight if I made it to prayer meeting. 

I knew there were certain people in the church who 
made it their business to check on my church attendance, 
and if I should happen to miss I would go out of my way 
not to talk to them the following Sunday. But somewhere 
along the line I had forgotten how God felt about it. 

Although scripture tells me to observe the custom of 
“assembling” myself, I don’t believe God ever planned 
that it would get to be a mere ritual. I have the ritual of 
shaving every morning, but in all of these 30 years I can’t 
say that I’ve enjoyed it once. There must be more than 
habit or ritual to church attendance. My motivation should 
be to obey, worship and please God himself. 

Second, I had to somehow get through my thick skull 
that God loves me — really Joves me. Unconsciously, I had 
begun to think of God as a scorekeeper running around 
with a little book keeping an account of every time I 
attended church, every time I witnessed and every time I 
prayed. His love, I reasoned, fluctuated up and down ac- 
cording to my score in his little book. 

Scripture does not teach that kind of love. I had to rea- 
lize in a new and fresh way what the scripture means when 
it says, ‘“God is love.’’ This is an unconditional statement. I 
had to accept the fact that God could love Steve out there 
riding his bicycle, even though he might be disobeying a 
scriptural command, as much as he loved me sitting in the 
pew. Recognizing the unconditional nature of the love of | 
God took some of the anxiety out of church attendance. 

And third, I had to recognize anew how much 

_ Christian fellowship meant to me. When Paul tells 

the church at Phillippi that he thanks God for their ‘‘fel- 
lowship in the gospel from the first day until now” (Phil. 
1:5) I believe he had in mind the totality of their experi- 
ences together, including the times when they had assem- 
bled. And when the apostle John talked about fellowship 
with Christ and with one another he suggested that this 
was a means of “fulness of joy” (I John 1:34). 

I remembered the times when coming to church had 
been like discovering an oasis in the midst of a barren, dry 
week. I remembered the times when prayer meeting had 
become a deep, personal experience. And I knew that I 
needed the fellowship of other believers. 

I think I know now what Keith Miller meant in A 
Second Touch when he talks about coming back to the 
institutional church even though he had never physically 
left it. I’m more regular in attendance now than ever 
before, not because I have to be there, but because God — 
and his people — really love me. I’ve kicked the church 
habit. What about you? & 


DR. GROENHOFF is associate professor of geography at Mankato State 
University in Minnesota. This article is reprinted by permission of 
ETERNITY Magazine, Copyright 1976, Evangelical Ministries, 1716 
_ Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103, U.S.A. 
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EDITORIALS 


The abduction of a child 


IN DEFIANCE OF CANADIAN LAW an 11-year-old girl 
was taken from her mother’s home in Ottawa last August 
and flown to Iran, a country unfamiliar to her. 

The abduction was carried out by the girl’s father, an 
Iranian who had been divorced from his wife seven years 
previously. At the time of the divorce he gave up all rights 
to the custody of the daughter, both here and in Iran. 

Last year Mamhoud Kazen applied for permission to 
have his daughter visit Iran for one month. This was 
denied, but an Ontario court order gave him the right to 
visit her in Canada. However, as a precaution, his passport 
was to be given over to a lawyer upon arrival. 

This condition was disregarded by Mr. Kazen when he 
arrived, and no Canadian official seemed’ to be responsible 
for enforcing it. After six days he kidnapped 11-year-old 
Vicki in what was obviously a carefully contrived 
operation. He took his daughter, whom he had never 
supported in any way since she was born, to his own 
country. 

This case is of particular interest to our readers because 
the girl’s mother, Margaret, is the daughter of a Presby- 
terian minister, the Rev. Hamish M. Kennedy of St. Giles 


Church, Ottawa. She met Mr. Kazen when both were 
studying at McGill University, and the marriage ended 
with divorce less than three years later. 

So a citizen from another country ignored the condition 
concerning his passport set by an Ontario court and 
abused the privilege granted on compassionate grounds by 
stealing the child from her mother. In this country he has 
broken the law, and is regarded as a criminal. But in Iran 
Canadian law does not apply, and appeals on humani- 
tarian grounds have brought no response. 

If you are concerned about seeing that Vicki is returned 
to her legal custodian, the mother, you are invited to make 
representation to the Minister of External Affairs, either 
directly or through your Member of Parliament. She is 
now known as Vicki Starr, since her mother has married 
again. 

Surely the Canadian government has enough influence 
and prestige in Iran, through trade and investment and 
foreign aid, if for no other reason, to insist that justice be 
done. The address is: The Hon. Don Jamieson, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, 125 Sussex Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont. K1A 0G2. 


Higher budget givings and increased aid 


AS WE GO TO PRESS THE WORD is that contributions 
to the General Assembly’s budget in the year 1976 totalled 
$2,856,948, an increase of 13 percent over the previous 
year’s total. In addition the Women’s Missionary Society 
(Western Division) gave $345,000, and the W.M.S. (E.D.) 
$29,500 towards the mission portion of the budget. 


While it is heartening to see this increase, even more 
substantial than the record set in 1975, the comptroller of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada warns that it is just 
enough to keep the church solvent in this inflationary era. 
Every department in the national offices is faced with 
rising costs, and larger revenue is needed to do the same 
amount of work that less dollars financed a year ago. 


Nevertheless, we rejoice in the generosity of Presby- 
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terians across the country, and thank all of you for making 
it possible to maintain our witness in Canada and overseas. 

Another indication of concern is the higher total of 
contributions to the inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service fund. This special annual appeal, which is not part 
of the budget, brought in almost $218,000 in 1976, as com- 
pared to $149,000 the previous year. Of that sum $76,021 
was to aid refugees in Guatemala in response to the 
emergency situation there. 

Once again, in the pre-Easter season, Presbyterians will 
be invited to support the fund that provides relief at the 
time of disaster, ongoing aid to those in need, and develop- 
ment assistance to third world peoples. Christian Aid, as 
the British call it, is the means by which we as a church 
meet the needs of others. * 
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_ A Rejuvenated Eastertide 
YOU NEED NOT CONFINE Easter 


hymns, nor the victorious triumph of ' 


that season, to one Sunday. In fact, it 
normally is the case, that the season of 
Easter extends over six Sundays. One 
of the most important parts of the 
celebration occurs on Ascension Day, 
which, this year, falls on May 19th. 

Last year one congregation planned 
for the Sunday before Ascension Day a 
service of carols and readings to 
remind worshippers of the tumultuous 
events of sacred history they were 
celebrating. 

Fortunately, our own Book of Praise 
is an excellent resource, since it con- 
tains many exciting and _ inspiring 
hymns. Here is that service outline: 


Bidding sentences — 1 Corinthians 
15:12-15;, 20 

Hymn 191 — ‘Christ Jesus Lay” 

First reading — Mark 16:1-8 

Hymn 196 — “Good Joseph had a 


Garden”’ 
Second reading — John 20:10-18 


The prayers of confession and assur- 
ance of pardon. 


Third reading — John 20:26-29 
Anthem — ‘‘O sons and daughters, let 
us sing’’ (Book of Praise 194) 

Fourth Reading — John 20:19-22 


Hymn 197 — “Now let the vault of 
heaven resound”’ 


The notices 


The offertory (Junior choir, if available, 


BP 195) 

Hymn 199 — “O come, ye faithful, 
raise the strain”’ 

Fifth reading — Luke 24:44-49 

Hymn 200 — ‘‘This joyful Eastertide’’ 
Sixth reading — Acts 1:9-11 

The prayers of thanksgiving, inter- 
cession and the Lord's Prayer 

Hymn 207 — “Hail the day that sees 
Him rise”’ 

Benediction 


Good lay readers may be used, with 
the minister being held in reserve for 
prayers. 

This is one way, without taxing your 
resources too heavily, of having a ser- 
vice that is somewhat different! Make 
sure that what you sing is known, or be 
prepared to teach it. Substitute if 
necessary. Happy Easter! « 


From the task force on church music. Prepared 
by Susan Davis and Derek Balmer. 
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Shaping the future, 


ox a scientific and 
Christian concern 


by Alistair 1. Miller 


“THIS GENERATION has amassed 
the time to sit back and contemplate.”’ 

There are things that the human 
mind cannot understand.” 

From different participants, these 
two remarks can summarize an un- 
usual conference held in Deep River, 
Ontario. 

Dr. Ara Mooradian, vice-president 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
was the source of the comment on time 
to contemplate. He was openly opti- 
mistic in the concluding panel dis- 
cussion over man’s use of this oppor- 
tunity and heartened by his own in- 
ability throughout the conference to 
“distinguish between scientists and 
theologians.” 

Both were present in formidable 
strength among the 400 registrants, 
who ranged from Quaker to Catholic 
of both Orthodox and Catholic tradi- 
tions and from evangelical Christians 
to a scattering of professing atheists. 
Across this religious spectrum could be 
found most of the scientific and tech- 
nological professions, many but not 
predominantly from the nearby Chalk 
River laboratories. The balance of par- 
ticipants could be classified by their 
evident concern for the future of 
humanity. If this middle group felt 
somewhat buffeted by the forces un- 
leashed by technology, for the most 
part they did not find themselves 
crushed between the high priests of 
that endeavour and the high priests of 
theology. 

This was a conference of groping 
first contact, a striving to learn from 
listening to very different viewpoints. It 
was also a humbling experience since, 
although Dr. Victor Szyrynski, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and psychotherapy 
at the University of Ottawa, was not 
describing the shaping of the future 
when he referred to “things that the 
human mind cannot understand,” he 
might very well have been. Yet here too 
was hope: Dr. Szyrynski mused on the 
possibilities of the emergence from 
present day man of intelligence in an 
order of magnitude higher than experi- 
enced today. It might appear either in 
individuals or as a group collective 
intelligence. He based his hope on our 
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present extreme ignorance of the work- 
ing of the mind. 


The strait gate 

Speakers and participants alike were 
constantly being made aware of the 
enormity of the decision-making tasks 
that confront our society with ever 
increasing rapidity. Quoting St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, Dr. Norman Cooke, 
chief process engineer with a large 
Montreal engineering company, ex- 
panded on his view of the “‘strait gate’’ 
and the ‘narrow way,” both hard to 
find. Despite this, he could see no 
turning back from man’s shaping of 
his environment. -The process was 
already evident 11,000 years ago when 
North America’s first effective big 
game hunters caused the rapid extinc- 
tion of more than two dozen genera of 
large mammals. The process has con- 


tinued and is accelerating. Forests have © 
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been cleared for agriculture until now 
we are faced with choices between 
animals in their last natural habitats 
and the pressure of man for yet more 
land to grow food. Of what to him was 
clearly the inevitable reshaping of the 
world, Dr. Cooke quoted a variant 
translation of Genesis 1:27, 28 by the 


then president of Israel, Zalman 
Shazar: 
“Be fruitful and multiply and 


improve the earth and subdue it. . .”’ 

After generations of dedicated im- 
provement, a counter-opinion has 
arisen claiming that it is destruction, 
not improvement. Dr. Cooke admitted 
that attempts at improvement had 
sometimes. ended up in degradation 
and destruction. Yet the benefits of 
agriculture, of land drainage, even of 
controversial innovations such as DDT 
were great. Now out of these past suc- 
cesses have emerged ever greater pres- 
sures from rising population. The 
narrow gate becomes harder than ever 
to find and the urgency for reaching 
decisions is ever increasing. But the 
penalty of failure to find the strait way 
is to give over the world to the four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

While Dr. Cooke placed some stress 
on urgency, other speakers emphasized 
the extreme complexity of the issues. 
“Will the powers available be used 


“‘Look Mom! Beware of Presbyterians!” 
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to promote forms of human develop- 
ment which do justice to human beings 
... to grow (toward) our innate and 
worthwhile possibilities or (to 
promote) a more just society?’’ asked 
the Rev. David Jenkins, canon of 
Leicester Cathedral. 


Machine out of control 

Dr. J. M. Houston, principal of 
Regent College and professor of 
geography at the University of British 
Columbia, likened science and _ tech- 
nology to a machine ever more out of 
control, where no one can any longer 
master the body of knowledge, which 
prows irreversibly larger. He felt a tidal 
wave of technological change sweeping 
man forward, potentially to his des- 
truction, because our society has also 
embraced permissiveness and accepted 
chaos. 

The historic responsibility of the 
Christian church for the current situ- 
ation was accepted, at least in part, by 
Dr. Houston. He quoted others per- 
suaded of that guilt, blaming it vari- 
ously on Dr. Cooke’s quotation from 
Genesis and Christianity’s unique 
stress on the extreme importance of 
man. 

While rejecting the modern views of 
“process theology,’’ which emphasize 
the constant flux of life, Dr. Houston 
confessed that evangelical Christianity 
had ‘‘emphasized too strongly a verti- 
cal relationship with God without 
being aware of the vertical relationship 
we have with God’s world.’’ Too much 
it has been God the redeemer; too 
little, God the creator. 

Still, he urged, we cannot blame our 
lack of ecological wisdom purely on 
Christianity since early Chinese experi- 
ence of massive soil erosion and defor- 
estation occurred in an_ essentially 
pantheistic setting. Whatever its 
origins, Dr. Houston sided with a large 
majority at the conference when he 
pleaded not for stemming the flood of 
technology but for acceptance of the 
will to steer and direct it. 


With wonderful workings 

Dr. J. M. Ham, dean of engineering 
at the University of Toronto, remarked 
on the joy of contriving. In the same 
vein, non-scientist Canon Jenkins ex- 
pressed his fascination over the tracing 
of the genetic code and described the 
capacity of a computer chip as 
“wonder-full.”’ 

However, Dr. Ham’s perspective in- 
cluded the view from the side of the 
“principalities and powers’’ which, if 
anything does, still guide our tech- 
nological course. He puzzled over the 
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public’s strange fascination with the 
hazards of nuclear power because there 
are hazards in everything. The 
uranium miners of Elliot Lake, ex- 
tensively studied by the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Safety which Dr. 
Ham chaired, had suffered from radi- 
ation exposure in the mines but had 
suffered far more from their indul- 
gence in smoking. In Ontario that 
weekend, more people would die in 
traffic accidents than had died pre- 
maturely as a result of all uranium 
mining in that province up to the 
present day. Yet society does not seem 
to see these relative risks in perspec- 
tive. 

Nuclear energy inevitably loomed 
large in a conference held so close to 
Canada’s first nuclear site. Dr. W. G. 
Pollard was executive director of the 
Institute for Energy Analysis at what 
was then the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Oak Ridge site. After 
retirement, he began a second career 
as an Anglican priest, obviously not 
from any remorse but from a sense of 
commitment to his fellowmen. In his 
address he argued the necessity for 
mankind to overcome its fear of nu- 
clear power as earlier ages had sur- 
mounted fear of railroads and of 


electricity. Mankind had little to fear 


from radiation, radioactive waste and 
the peaceful use of plutonium. The 
spread of nuclear weapons alarmed Dr. 
Pollard, but he claimed that the route 
to nuclear weapons through power 
reactors is a third best way, of little 
plausible interest to any power bent on 
acquiring these weapons. 

“Why,” he asked, ‘“‘renounce the 
blessing (of nuclear power) with its... 
vast potential for life in an increasingly 
energy hungry world?” 

Dr. W. B. Lewis, retired senior vice- 
president of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited and widely regarded as the 
father of CANDU reactors, had the 
same perspective. He reminded the 
conference that India’s commitment to 
peaceful nuclear reactors came from 
the early appreciation that there was 
no other affordable way to feed the 200 
million people in the Ganges Plain. 


How much is enough? 

For Canada, however, although Dr. 
Ham stressed that he believed that 
CANDU reactors were necessary at this 
stage of the country’s development and 
believed that they were the best reactor 
system in the world of which he was 
aware, he nonetheless questioned 
acceptance of the necessity for expon- 
ential growth in our per-capita demand 
for electricity. It was a position on 


which there was broad agreement 
among participants but it did not 
answer the question of how much 
energy was enough. One prosperous 
scientist summed up the difficulty. He 
could accept the freezing of his energy 
demand and standard of living at their 
current levels; he doubted if it were 
reasonable to ask the same of the 
people he knew as a child living in 
Montreal’s east end. 

Dr. A. W. R. Carrothers warned of 
the dangers of proposing solutions 
that, to well-meaning people, would 
seem wise. He quoted freely from 
Aubrey Menen’s The Prevalence of 
Witches in which the white magistrate 
of a colonial country avoided abuse of 
his power by arranging for ‘“‘an insuf- 
ficiency of arquebuses” (guns.) How- 
ever widely held, our collective per- 
ceptions of wrong are not always right 
as, for example, we can see when we 
look at the activities of the Inquisition. 
The only guard against excessive zeal 
for punishing unacceptable behaviour 
is to have inadequate means at hand to 
enforce the punishment. 

Dr. Carrothers, president of the 
Institute for Research on Public Policy 
in Montreal, had little hope that any 
body of men, individually nine-tenths 
irrational, would come up with 
superior solutions to the enormous 
problems of mankind. He doubted that 
the Christian church had any special 
claim to possession of solutions. He 
was especially fearful of the products 
of “future planning’? — “What other 
form of planning could there be, where 
the practitioner may become a captive 
of techniques, losing perspective of the 
subtle and mercurial dynamism of the 
whole (world situation)?” 


A simple choice? 

At a much less complex level, Mrs. 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty, founder 
of the Madonna House Apostolate in 
Combermere, appealed for a choice be- 
tween the golden apple as promised by 
technology and the child in the 
manger. It was an attractively simple 
solution but seemed acceptable to only 
a small minority. The Anglican 
Primate of Canada, Archbishcp 
Edward Scott, summed up the majority 
feeling in the closing panel discussion. 
He felt that the conference had shared 
information freely, frankly, and 
without pulling moral or technological 
rank. That was the only basis he could 
see for the creation of the scenarios 
mankind had to have to choose from 
alternative decisions. 

Predominantly the conference was 
optimistic. Canon Jenkins found it 
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necessary “‘to re-affirm a proper con- 
fidence in the possibilities of science 
and technology in the midst of cyni- 
cism which arises from uncon- 
trolled exploitation ... Abuse must not 
take away use.”’ He ridiculed scientists 
claiming “the right to pursue and pre- 
serve ‘objectivity’ regardless of all 
‘human’ considerations.” He suggested 
the antidote to such attitudes lay in 
“rediscovery of the sense of wonder 
and reverence about the stuff of the 
universe ... and about the possibilities 
of love and personality, which we so 
imperfectly but so apparently 
embody.’’ While our conditions are 
limited, Canon Jenkins affirmed that 
there are still limitless powers open to 
us to develop our understanding of 
reality and that we should neither cling 
to “‘hubristic fantasies or plunge into 
escapist depressions.”’ 

However murky, however perilous, 
the shape of the future can still be 
searched for and fashioned with-hope.™ 


DR. MILLER is a chemical engineer working 
with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk 
River Nuclear Laboratories. 


LETTERS 


Support for S. Africa 


I am afraid that the article, ‘South 
Africa’s Dilemma” in the January 
Record raises more questions than it 
answers. It is not necessary to argue 
that South Africa is an ideal demo- 
cracy fo disagree with the proposals of 
those who are opposed to the present 
regime. Unfortunately, there are all too 
many examples in Africa today of 
countries formerly under a colonial 
rule which have jumped from the 
frying pan into the fire, and what a fire 
it is in some cases. All too frequently, 
we have in these countries various rival 
groups struggling for power each 
claiming to represent majority opinion. 
In Rhodesia, for example, we have 
three different groups claiming to 
represent the majority. There is great 
unrest in Angola and already 8,000 
refugees have reached South West 
Africa. Mozambique is quite clearly 
under Marxist rule. Mr. Amin pro- 
ceeds on his path of lunacy and op- 
pression. Does anyone pretend that any 
of these countries is being ruled by 
majority? It cannot be a coincidence 
that these regimes together with the 
Swapo Group which wants control of 
South West Africa are all backed by 
the communist bloc. 


The U.N. refuses to recognize 


Transkei despite the fact that it fulfils 
the accepted criteria for recognition as 
an independent state. It has clearly- 
defined borders, a settled and per- 
manent population, and a_ stable 
government in effective control of the 
country. The Prime Minister of 
Transkei appeals to fair-minded coun- 
tries to recognize Transkei. 

What distresses me is the tendency 
of some, with the best of intentions, to 
direct all of their criticisms at countries 
like South Africa and Rhodesia. We 
never hear from these people any call 
for boycotts, or any demonstrations, or 
any public criticisms, of the native 
dictatorships which exist throughout 
Africa. Remember, that the vast 
majority of those countries which have 
attained what is humourously referred 
to as self-government are one-party 
states, and in many cases, military 
dictatorships. One of our own col- 
leagues (Dr. Akanu Ibiam) visited us 
recently from Nigeria and told us of 
the dictatorship in his own country. 

Great changes are taking place in 
South Africa and it is in our interest to 
work with that country in peace and 
harmony, not aligning ourselves with 
guerilla movements which seek to set 
up even more military dictatorships. It 
is not in our interest to encourage any 
movement which would turn over the 
rest of Africa to communism, allowing 
the communist bloc to sit astride the 
seaways and the lifeline between the 
East and the West, giving them control 
of vast mineral resources which are 
important to the West. We need more 
pragmatism and less pipe dreams. 

W. S. Thomson, Oakville, Ont. 


From our readers 


Thank you very much for giving a 
list of Canadian Presbyterians on over- 
seas fields in the January Record. 
Those who have a real interest in the 
church’s life and work should keep this 
page where it is not forgotten and 
make it a subject of prayerful support 
as they consider these persons and 
their fields of service, during the year. 

D. MacDonald, Chatham, Ont. 


I enjoyed very much Miss Dunn’s 
article on Kurelek in the January 
Record. 

Our company purchased his series, 
A Prairie Boy’s Summer, and exhibited 
them here at the opening of the new 
Windsor Art Gallery, and they will be 
travelling to other cities. 

Paul J.G. Kidd, Windsor, Ont. 
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For several years I have been pro- 
moting new subscriptions with very 
little interest but on Jan. 3rd at our 
W.M.S. I made reference to an article 
in the January Record on the growing 
congregation of Westwood Church, 
Winnipeg under the leadership of Rev. 
George Vais. Our congregation has 
warm feelings for him as he started his 
ministry here, was ordained here and 
has gone on with much success. This 
sparked them and consequently I have 
six new subscriptions. 

Mrs. Harvey Hyde, Hensall, Ont. 


Spare that tree! 


No, this is not going to be a sermon- 
ette on conservation of our natural 
resources, but the title is intended to 
catch your interest and draw your 
attention to another kind of conser- 
vation — the conservation of your 
church’s records. 

Each congregation produces minutes 
of session, minutes of the board, cor- 
respondence, reports, marriage and 
baptismal registers, and a variety of 
other records, all relating to the life 
(and history) of the congregation. 
These are church records, but in some 
cases — for example marriage registers 
or property title deeds and mortgages 
— the documents are also legal records 
required by civil courts as well as by 
church courts. Every church court, 
from session to General Assembly, is 
required by the law of the church to 
ensure the preservation of its records, 
but frequently we are asked, how? 
Where should these records be kept 
and under what conditions, to protect 
them against fire, flood, vermin, dirt or 
vandalism? 

Each situation needs its own answer 
but there are some simple practices 
that can be followed with relatively 
little expense. Such records can be 
deposited in the totally atmospherically 
controlled archives of the church. But 
often, you may say, we need to refer to 
those records. What then? Must we 
visit the archives in person, or have you 
a reference service? Or is there some 
way to have our cake and eat it too? 

The answer is, yes, any records 
deposited in the archives receive refer- 
ence service on request, but if you want 
to keep your records at home and have 
double security against destruction, the 
answer is, microfilm. Microfilm is still 
relatively cheap, virtually indestruct- 
ible, compact in size, and easy and 
inexpensive to reproduce. Above all, by 


(Continued on page 23) 
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BY CLYDE 
SANGER 


WHEN WE LAST HEARD, Cousin 
Ted was up in the eastern hills of 
Rhodesia, commanding a company of 
troops in a grim little war against 
forces of the Zimbabwe People’s Army. 

This may be the life for a bunch of 
Vietnam veterans and some other mert- 
cenaries whom Ian Smith in his last 
desperate months as rebel leader has 
recruited to fight for him. They, no 
doubt, enjoy the swaggering and the 
wages — and will clear out fast when 
things really start collapsing. After all, 
they have nothing to keep them there, 
except a fight. 

But it certainly isn’t what Ted wants 
to do. He’d obviously rather be back at 
‘Blue Waters, the farm he has at 
Bromley, a few miles off the 
Marandellas road. He came to Brom- 
ley as a boy, when the place was just 
bush. His father, Sir William, had 
retired from some minor governorship 
— Bermuda or the Bahamas — and 
had taken it into his Irish head to 


carve out some land in_ post-war 
Rhodesia. 
Another brother, Richard, who 


writes poetry in a village in Conne- 
mara, wrote a long narrative poem 
about the family farm, and about his 
father reading the Iliad (in Greek) 
sitting in a mud rondavel that was 
their first home. He read the poem on 
a BBC program, and it didn’t please 
his father, because (I suppose) it made 
him out to be rather quaint and 
patronising to any Africans who came 
by. 
It was better than that. Certainly 
there was a bit of noblesse oblige about 
the primary school that they built on 
the farm; it was run by an elderly aunt 
imported from Ireland, and everyone 
was very respectful. But a number of 
Africans of a new generation in the 
1950s — a schoolteacher called Josiah 
Chinamano, a journalist called Nathan 
Shamuyarira — used to visit the farm 
and talk on level terms. 

Uncle William died years ago. Josiah 
and his wife Ruth have been in and out 
of prison several times in the last dozen 
_ years. Nathan made a daring escape in 
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1964 to escape arrest, took a Ph.D. at 
Princeton in political science and has 
been teaching at university in 
Tanzania. 

When the talks began in Geneva last 
October on the future of Rhodesia 
(let’s call it Zimbabwe from now on, 
shall we?), Josiah and Nathan were 
both there as advisers to the main 
African nationalist delegations. So 
were two whites who had been friends 
of the Murphy family — Garfield 
Todd, the ex-prime minister whom 
Smith had detained for years on his 
ranch, and the lawyer Hardwicke 
Holderness. Aunt Betty said something 
about the Geneva talks on her Christ- 
mas card, but mainly she was happy to 
have been in touch with the 
Chinamanos again. I think they met in 
London. 

And Ted? Ted inherited the farm, 
and the school. And he conceived a 
passion, to build a high school on his 
land. He had to fight other whites on 
the local council who saw it as a seed- 
bed for trouble. He poured a lot of his 
own money and, when he wasn’t doing 
reservist duty on the borders, most of 
his energy into it. It became an obses- 
sion. When he came to Canada in 
1975, he could talk of nothing else. He 
chased me in a canoe round the 
Georgian Bay, shouting about bore- 
holes and classrooms... . 


“The Kissinger plan 
or nothing!’’—lan Smith 


I go into this family history (gossip, 
if you prefer) to make two points. The 
first is that it is a very small country 
that is being kicked across the world’s 
headlines and that prompted Dr. 
Kissinger to go jetting across oceans 
and do conjuring tricks with Vorster 
and Smith — and then vanish off the 
stage so smartly. A small country in 
which there were perhaps surprising 
friendships, but friendships that could 
have helped build a decent future 
place. 

The second point is that Ian Smith 


DVIEW 


Zimbabwe 


has wasted it all. Ever since he shunted 
Winston Field aside as prime minister 
in 1964, he has clung to power from 
month to month. He has had no vision, 
and has relied upon claptrap about 
“civilized standards.’ His tactic has 
been to divide and hope to survive to 
rule for a bit longer. Unhappily, he has 
been very successful. By dint of holding 
one group of nationalists in detention 
camps, another in separate prisons, 
and driving others into militant exile, 
he kept them divided for a decade. 

Forced to the Geneva talks, he tried 
his old destructive games. He must 
have been surprised how old adver- 
saries Joshua Nkomo and _ Robert 
Mugabe stuck together in their 
Patriotic Front. He flew back to Salis- 
bury, leaving in charge in Geneva P.K. 
van der Byl, an absurd travesty of a 
Foreign Minister. He turned down flat 
Britain’s reluctant offer to second its 
own officials to take on the contro- 
versial portfolios of defence and inter- 
nal security in the transitional govern- 
ment. 

It is difficult to believe that Smith is 
serious about a settlement. “The 
Kissinger plan, or nothing,” he says, 
even though he knows the scheme was 
full of ambiguities and flaws. What he 
really seems to be saying is: let’s hold 
on a little longer, recruit some mer- 
cenaries; the enemy will fall apart or 
South Africa will come and help us. 

And so a grim little war goes on, 
with Cousin Ted sitting up in the hills 
on the wrong side. So many good 
people have died already: Herbert 
Chitepo, assassinated in exile; Leopold 
Takawira, neglected in prison; travel- 
lers blown up on mines, many of the 
early ill-trained guerillas gunned down. 

Years that could have been con- 
structive have been wasted, and the 
talents of the peoples of those years. 
When Zimbabwe is at last born, I 
doubt that the Chinamanos or even 
Mugabes will count for much. Power 
will have come out of the barrel of a 
gun, and army commanders like 
Nhongo and Tongogara will be holding 
it. 
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by Giollo G. Kelly 


THE THREE WEEKS beginning on Saturday, October 
30th last, were ones which held an unforgettable exper- 
ience for 22 Canadians from Cape Breton to Vancouver, as 
India confronted them with new sights, new sounds and 
new smells, as well as unfamiliar tastes. 

A well-organized orientation program began on the 
previous Friday evening, as the plans for the board of 
world mission’s Insight Tour to India came to a climax in 
preparation for take-off the following afternoon. 

The tour group arrived in Bombay at 1 a.m. on Monday, 
November Ist, to be met by Miss Margaret Kennedy, who 
has served so effectively in India under our church for 
many years, and who was to be our tour hostess and inter- 
preter during our stay in India. 

Our visit had barely started before we became pro- 
foundly aware that we were far removed from our home 
situation. The seven mile bus ride through the quiet streets 
of Bombay to our hotel in the early hours of the morning 
revealed dozens of persons sleeping on the sidewalks, the 
bedrooms of hundreds of Bombay’s residents, who had to 
claim their space at dusk each night to assure them of 
having the place they wanted. 

We awakened later that morning, after a very short 
night, to find that our hotel, The President, which was 
quite modern, was situated on land that had been re- 
claimed from the Bay. It was surrounded by a dozen or 
more high rise buildings in various stages of construction, 
all on reclaimed land. 

Our first afternoon in India was spent in a most plea- 
sant manner. Miss Kennedy had arranged for a small 
launch to take our group to Elephanta. This is a small 
island situated in the Bay of Bombay, which is part of the 
Arabian Sea. We boarded the launch beside the Gate to 
India, a structure 262 feet high built in 1911 to com- 
memorate the visit to India of King George V and Queen 
Mary. The seven mile ride to Elephanta took us an hour in 
the bright warm sunshine. As we sailed through the Bay 
we passed a large number of ships, most of them freight- 
ers. In the distance we saw India’s atomic reactor station, 
located on an island just a few miles from our destination. 

Elephanta Island, inhabited by some 700 people and 
10,000 monkeys, consists of two long hills separated by a 
valley. It is known for its cave temple cut into the side of 
the hill, 130 feet long and 18 feet high, and supported by 
large pillars cut from the rock. Access to the cave level is 
10 
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gained by 120 steps. The temple was built many years ago 
in honour of the Hindu gods — Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva 
and their consorts — and contains giant well-proportioned 
figures of these gods, cut out of the rock. 

Our tour of Bombay made us aware of India as a land of 
contrasts. We visited the Dhobi Ghat — Bombay’s open 
air laundromat — and saw the men beat the clothes clean 
on concrete slabs and the women spread them on the 
ground to dry. Just down the street from the Dhobi Ghat 
was India’s atomic science centre. At the crowded fruit 
and vegetable market the old-fashioned scales used to 
weigh the produce were in sharp contrast with two 
modern, brightly coloured telephones. 


The ways of the road 


From Bombay we flew to Indore — a city of 600,000 — 
where the Canadian Presbyterian mission first began its 
work 100 years ago. Among our visits here was one to the 
Mid-India Graduate School of Nursing, of which Miss 
Bessie MacMurchy was director and where Miss Sushila 
Putras, who trained in Canada, now serves in that capa- 
city. We were greeted and entertained by the staff and the 
40 students, all dressed in beautiful saris. 

In Indore we were met by our tour bus which really 
introduced us to the “‘ways of the road”’ in India. It seem- - 
ed that the whole population of 600,000, together with 
their animals and the countless pedicabs, had a conspiracy 
to keep us from reaching our destination. Our bus driver 
drove with his horn to get through oncoming traffic. 

As we left Indore for Khalghat and Barwani, where we 
were met by Miss Doreen Morrison and her nurses, we 
travelled a one lane road which provided an interesting 
and oft-times thrilling experience as we were required to 
pass oncoming traffic. Our travel by taxi on the Punjabi 
roads later in our tour gave us a real understanding of the 
game of ‘“‘chicken”’ in which some North American youth 
engage. The pedestrians, cyclists and ox-carts repeatedly 
forced the taxi to drive on the wrong side of the road in 
order to pass so that when we met a similar situation 
coming from the opposite direction we frequently held our 
breath. Fortunately the greatest damage we experienced 
was to knock a board off an ox-cart as we passed it. 

Indore is situated on a high plateau that runs through 
central India. Much of the countryside surrounding it is 
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4 quite barren. To reach Jobat we descended to a lower 
elevation, driving through rolling terrain dotted with 
clumps of trees, as we passed herds of cattle, bullock carts 
and numbers of people walking to the nearby village on 
bazaar day. 

We arrived in Jobat to find a large group assembled for 
the dedication of the new Jobat Community Health 
Services building. I had the privilege of representing the 
board of world mission in this service. At Jobat the tour 
group divided, half going on to Amkhut and the rest of us 
remaining in Jobat with Misses Agnes Hislop and Ida 
White as our hostesses. Here we visited the Jobat Hospital, 
the Isabel McConnell School of Nursing, the elementary 
school and the Christian Institute. Our visit to the bazaar 
in Jobat was reminiscent of the Pied Piper. The appear- 
ance of 12 white faces was not an every day occurrence and 
we soon found ourselves being followed by dozens of 

excited children, while adults looked on with curiosity and 
interest from their bazaar stalls. 

From Jobat we went to Amkhut, en route visiting Aliraj- 
pur, Margaret Kennedy’s headquarters, and Mendha, 
where we saw the Health Unit and the Economic Develop- 
ment Department. The mission compound at Amkhut, 
established by Dr. John Buchanan, is located in the heart 
of the Bhil country. It is a beautiful part of India, with 
rolling hills and many trees, and is referred to as jungle. It 
is isolated and is reached by rough trails. Our mode of 
transportation was by jeep which enabled us to climb up 
and down hills with ease and to ford several river beds. 

Amkhut is the locale of the school hostels and the M. G. 
Abey Children’s Home. Somé 325 children are presently 
enrolled in the school, with 12 babies in the Children’s 
Home. The sweet singing voices of many of these children 
reached our ears early Sunday as we prepared for church. 
Later under a large tree, a number of the older girls grace- 
fully performed several traditional Bhili dances for us. 

In the afternoon we attended a  hurch service in 
Puniyawat, some three miles from the Amkhut compound 
— a little village of 400 people, 25 percent of whom are 
Christian. It was a joy to hear three of the men give their 
Christian testimony in the service. One of these was Musa, 
the first Christian convert in the village, who held his large 

’Bhili bow and arrows as he told the Canadian visitors of 
another Canadian, Dr. John Buchanan, who had brought 
the message of God’s love in Jesus Christ to the Bhil 
people. Later we walked about a mile across rough, hilly 
terrain to Musa’s home, which was set on a hilltop sur- 
rounded by higher hills — a truly beautiful view. The 
home itself was a little two-roomed hut with a thatched 
roof and a lean-to for his half dozen cattle, all of which 
was surrounded by a type of stockade to keep out un- 
wanted intruders or wild animals. 


Jhansi, Agra and Nepal 


Our visit to Jhansi coincided with the SOth anniversary 
celebrations of the Helen MacDonald School for Girls. 
Suddenly we found our extended family greatly enlarged as 
the girls addressed all the female members of the tour 
group as auntie. Our hostesses here were Misses Diana 
Wadsworth, Margaret Leask and Eleanor Knott. Staff 
members and girls had worked hard in preparation for this 
special occasion. Excellent school and handicraft displays, 
together with dances, songs and skits were part of the 
interesting program presented to the large group present. 
_ Our journey from Jhansi to Agra was an interesting, but 
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‘not unpleasant one by rail, seated on wooden upright seats 


in the second class section. Agra is the home of the famous 
Taj Mahal. With its gleaming white marble, inlaid in 
floral patterns with thousands of semi-precious stones, and 
set in a well-kept garden, it is an object of great beauty. 
The Taj, however, is only one of several beautiful struc- 
tures built in Agra by the same Maharaja. 

The view of the snow-clad Himalayan Mountains as we 
flew into Nepal was most majestic. Nepal is officially a 
Hindu kingdom and its terraced fields present a pictures- 
que sight from the air. Our anticipation of the visit 
prompted by the magnificent aerial views, was dampened 
in Kathmandu as we viewed many Hindu temples in 
various stages of disrepair. These, combined with the 
solemn faces of many of the people we saw, diffused a 
sense of hopelessness, What a contrast confronted the tour 
members who attended the Nepalese Christian Church and 
witnessed the joy which radiated from the faces of the 
pastor and the members! 

Miss Mary Nichol was our hostess during our brief time 
in Kathmandu. She is a sister tutor at the Nurses Training 
School of Shanta Bhawan Hospital, operated by the 
United Mission to Nepal, which is doing fine work in a 
needy area. 


Impressions of the tour 


Back in India again, we found Delhi, the national capi- 
tal, quite different from Bombay. Many of its features 
indicate a strong British influence. Old Delhi, more typi- 
cally Indian, has several large structures of interest. 

The final days of our tour were spent in the Punjab, the 
home of large numbers of Sikhs. It is a more progressive 
part of the country, with many farmers ploughing their 
fields — a sight we had not seen in other areas visited. 
Beside the primitive plough drawn by water buffalo, a 
number of tractors were in evidence. The Punjabi centres 
of Batala, Amritsar and Ludhiana are hives of activity for 
small industry. Clarence and Cathy McMullen were our 
hostesses for this part of the tour. In Batala we visited the 
Baring Union Christian College where Clarence heads up 
the Christian Institute of Sikh Studies; in Amritsar we saw 
the Golden Temple of the Sikhs, and in Ludiana we had 
the privilege of visiting the Christian Medical College. 

What are some of the impressions of the tour in retro- 
spect? The masses of people; the poverty of so many; the 
large red forts located in many cities, rich in the history 
and culture of India; the large population of centres whose 
names have been familiar for many years — i.e. 600,000 in 
Indore and 800,000 in Ludhiana; the work roles of men 
and women which often were the reverse of ours; the im- 
pression that the Indian government is trying hard to . 
improve the situation of the country and its people. It was 
a privilege to meet our missionary staff ‘‘on the job” and 
to become more aware of their tremendous contribution. 

The most vivid impression, however, was the tremendous 
difference the gospel of Jesus Christ has made in the lives 
of those who have become Christian. Because of that 
gospel, children who have come from homes like that little 
hut on the hilltop near Puniyawat have grown up to 
become teachers, nurses and doctors, and have assumed 
leadership responsibility in serving their Lord and the 
Indian people. They stand as living evidence to the validity 
of Christian missions. & 


THE AUTHOR is on the staff of the board of world mission. 
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CHAPLAIN OF 
CORRECTIONS 


by Lawrence Brice 


WHAT MAKES A MINISTER leave his pastorate to be- 
come a chaplain in the correctional services? What 
changes in lives does he see? These were two questions put 
to the- Presbyterian chaplain at Ontario’s newest correc- 
tional centre. 

There it was as I exited from 401 Highway — ‘“‘a Holi- 
day Inn with walls around it,” as one man put it. The 
institution called Maplehurst, at Milton just west of 
Toronto, was built at a cost of some $13 million and 
opened in 1976. 

From the spacious paved parking lot, there is a short 
walk to the tastefully decorated reception area. White 
concrete and bright fresh paint remind one of the many 
new community colleges across the province. But not quite. 

Entering the residential wing, one gets official clearance 
from guards behind thick bullet-proof glass. Two steel 
doors electronically open at intervals to allow admittance. 

Further inside, again, doors are opened by remote 
control. And here is where the Rev. Arnold Bethune 
spends his day. 

Maplehurst has accommodation for 400 residents and is 
both a correctional and vocational centre. Equipped with 
modern shops and drafting rooms, with classroom instruc- 
tion up to Grade 13, it also contains industrial space for 
businesses to set up operation and pay residents the going 
wage for that type of work. In the kitchen they earn 
between one dollar and $2.25 per hour, which amounts to 
about $4,000 yearly while “‘serving time.” 

“Tf a man has a family,” Arnold says of the kitchen 
operation, ‘‘then this is one way in which he can still feel 
responsible for them.” 
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Is too much money spent on prisoners? 

Arnie, as he is called at this institution, explained: “If 
you were locked up in your living room with plush carpets, 
would you feel any loss, would you feel content, happy, 
that that’s all you wanted from life? If you are not free to 
do what you want, you are deprived of dignity as an adult, 
with responsibilities removed.”’ 

‘And is it fair to staff,’ Arnold added, ‘‘to whom society 
gives these people (for custody). Shouldn’t staff have facili- 
ties equal to schools for them to work in?’’ 

“Our Lord died for us all. In order to help these people 
we have to reach out in mission — like the Father reaching 
out to the prodigal before he reached home. When does 
rehabilitation or the opportunity for change start?”’ 

Arnie asks, if these fellows, marked off by society, 
cannot have a chance to change while within Corrections, 
“what are they to do for two to three years? Doesn’t he 
need an opportunity to exercise responsibility, if that’s 
what is hoped for, or hold a job in industry ?”’ 

Arnold has shared the chaplaincy at Maplehurst with a 
Salvation Army officer for about a year, but his service as 
a chaplain extends back 12 years. He is affable, gentle but 
without any trace of naivety, and easily accessible. 

Although devoted to full time work within Corrections, 
Arnold is always reflecting on the church outside. The 
character of the church has fascinated him ever since his 
call to the ministry. 

That occurred at his home town of Avonmore, just north 
of Cornwall, Ont., where he attended high school and to 
which he returned after two years of teaching in public 
school. He had not considered the ministry until inter- 
viewed by the chairman of the school board for a teaching 
position there. The chairman, an elder in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Avonmore, “‘shared a lot of personal things about 
his own life,’’ Arnie says as he looks back. 

‘‘He was very awkward, a huge man, intelligent but with 
a real difficulty in communicating ... he risked himself in 
his exposure and sharing of his innermost life.”’ 

Arnold recalls now that this conversation made him 
“think about the whole question of life. I was a thinker, 
still wrestling with life, but had made no commitment. 

“I became aware, like a planted seed growing, of this 
man as an elder of the church. I felt that if this were the 
church in action, it had something of which I wanted to be 
a part!’ 

Arnie enrolled at Sir Wilfred Laurier University (then 
Waterloo Lutheran) where he graduated with a B.A. in 
1957. Three years later he was graduated from Knox 
College and went out to St. James Church, Melfort, Sask., 
his first pastorate. (Arnie, who had been told by his 
teacher that he would never graduate from Grade 8, is now 
studying for his doctorate at McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago.) 


What is the church doing? 


During his five year pastorate at St. James, Arnie helped 
one year to revamp a church camp from stem to stern. The 
next year, returning as director, he found the number of 
boys had increased from 11 to 31 and was shocked to find 
not one leader available. “‘I literally had to get an elder to 
go up and police the boys in the bush while I conducted 
church services. 

“Suddenly I became aware that one half of the kids 
were delinquent or pre-delinquent. We almost had a knif- 
ing at the camp. I was forced to use the leadership of the 
older boys. We got into counselling.” 
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One outcome of the camp was that Arnie wrote all the 
local clergy, and the families of the campers where there 
were “‘potential” problems. “I urged communication and 
asked the families if they were aware of this problem.”’ 

Arnie had to dodge a lot of flack from this action. The 
camp committee was upset by Arnie’s correspondence 
about problem kids. And although Arnie returned the next 
year, under the “‘old’’ curriculum, this camp contact 
launched Arnie into a new orbit of work with troubled 
youth. 

““At that point the need was facing me — what is the 
church doing with kids who have problems and come into 
conflict with the law?’’ Pursuing his question, Arnie 
answered an advertisement in The Presbyterian Record for 
chaplains. Dr. Maurice Flint, head of chaplaincy services 


for Correctional Institutions in Ontario slowly brought 


Arnie into the chaplaincy. 


A chaplain's activities 


Motivated to learn how to deal with problem youth and 
frustrated with the church’s present work with 
delinquents, Arnold gravitated to the chaplaincy of the 
Ontario Training School at Cobourg (now Brookside 
School.) But what of his love for the pastoral ministry? 

“T did not want to go into chaplaincy as an individual, 
for fear people should see me as leaving the church.” It 
took two years, but Arnie found the church backing he so 
much wanted when the then secretary of the board of 
evangelism and social action, the Rev. Arthur Gowland, 
endorsed him personally for the work. (Today, the church 
endorses her chaplains under the committee on institu- 
tional chaplaincies of the board of ministry.) 

Some chaplains feel that they are viewed as second class 
clergy. But Arnie knows little of that prejudice. ““When I 
left a congregation for the chaplaincy, I received a letter 
saying, ‘I am sorry you are leaving the church, but pleased 
you'll be doing good work for the Kingdom of God.’ 
Where are the bounds of the church?”’, Arnie puzzles. He 
wonders if it isn’t sometimes economically defined, so 
whoever pays you, you belong to them. 

He stayed ten years at Cobourg investing time and effort 
in almost every aspect of boy and staff programing and 
decision making. Then, in 1976 he started at Maplehurst 
with adults, and moved his family into the town of Milton 
— his wife, Marjorie, and their two children, Warren, 15, 
and Jo-Anne, 12. 

Now 43 years of age, Arnold conducts chapel services, a 
Bible study class, and a human relations group. Unlike 
A.A. or Gamblers’ Anonymous which focus on problems, 
the human relations group looks at the positive aspects of 
life. This group has raised $379 to support a two-and-a- 
half year old child in Guatemala with a commitment to 
continue until she is fully raised. And when a well-liked 
parole officer died recently, this group contributed to his 
family. The group develops leadership and encourages a 
sense of dignity. Chaplain Bethune also offers extensive 
counselling individually to the residents. 

Looking at his chaplaincy, Arnold explains three areas 
of his ministry. He is a prophet when in the pulpit and 
“sharing the faith in inter-personal relationships.’’ As 
priest he refers back to the original Latin meaning of 
bridge, in the sense that he is a bridge between the ‘“‘people 
rejected by society, now confined,’ and Christians in the 
outside community. Arnold explains that he is king in his 
administrative role in bringing volunteers in (to expand his 
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ministry) and referring residents to outside ministers, thus 
linking Corrections with the community. 

His first responsibility as chaplain, he says, is to the resi- 
dents and as he proves himself with them, he ministers to 
staff. During the interview a guard strolled into Arnold’s 
office to talk for awhile. When asked his view of the 
chaplain, the guard replied: “‘He is an honest man and 
there are so (expletive) few of them left.”’ 

Arnold’s chaplaincy touches about 10 per cent of the 
Correctional Centre population. Some are visibly changed! 

Reluctant to give names, Arnold said there was a young 
man who wrote an open letter to him, thanking Maple- 
hurst because it “... initiated a process of change in me 
resulting in a change of attitude toward life .. . an oppor- 
tunity for self-rehabilitation.”’ 

On another occasion, Arnie, last year, remarried a 
couple. “It’s the first time I have ever done so.’”’ They had 
been divorced for seven years. ““She couldn’t put up with 
his behaviour and had given up. But he turned around, 
after doing six “‘bits’’ of time in Corrections. It was a 
thrilling experience to see his new sense of faith. He 
wanted the blessing of the church in his remarriage.” 
Although the original marriage took place in a community 
church, the former resident wanted to be remarried in the 
Maplehurst Chapel. 

Arnie says he once saw a man enter the ministry as a 
result of another chaplain’s influence. ‘“‘Correctional Insti- 
tutions do not prevent changed lives, but allow for this 
change to happen within it.”’ 

“The criminal is a part of the church,’’ Arnold believes. 
“Some are men from congregations, who have fallen into 
difficulty with the law. To me they are still very much a 
part of the church. 

“And the church incarcerated can help bring the church 
into the community alive. They have a great deal to share 
... Their treatment as people without rights can make 
them very sensitive to what we do to one another, what de- 
humanizes people. Where the church is not involved in 
Corrections, it is impoverished,’’ Arnold says. 


The church role is vital 


What is the church, and what is the meaning of church- 
manship? This is the topic of Bethune’s doctoral thesis 
which he is trying to work out as he serves on committees 
of the Presbyterian Church and in the Presbytery of 
Brampton. 

“There are not likely to be lasting changes in people 
from here unless they find support in the community for 
growth and a chance to take part. I have seen a lot of seeds 
planted. In almost every case, if they’re going to make it, 
they’re going to have to find support in the community. I 
guess that is why I see the church as having such a vital 
role as the place for alienated people! 

“T have no illusions about my work,’’ Arnie states. “I 
am a bridge for these men, but the key is with ministers 
out there. I’m dependent on them. If they’re not doing 
their work, then mine will be meaningless.”’ 

What can one guess about Arnold Bethune’s future? 
Arnold tells the story of a woman retired from 
Correctional Services who suggested that he apply to 
become minister of their vacant church. “On the other 
hand,’”’ the woman reflected, ‘I don’t think you should. 
You have more chance of changing these fellows than we 
people over at the church I attend.’ ®& 


THE AUTHOR lives in Maple, Ontario. 


LEFT, ABOVE, the chapel at L’Abri, 


RIGHT, ABOVE, Dr. Francis Schaeffer, founder of L’Abri. 


by Wayne A. Smith 


PERCHED ON THE SIDE of a Swiss Alp there is a 
picture book village called Huémoz. Camera buffs, hikers 
and skiers would love it and its French-speaking populace 
of hospitable farmers. But Huémoz has gradually become 
better known to the English-speaking world, and particu- 
larly to the assorted young and older people, school or uni- 
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versity graduates and drop-outs, business people and 
labourers, the penniless and the well-off, committed Chris- 
tians, agnostics, atheists, adherents of exotic cults, and 
curiosity-seekers who have moved in or dropped in over the 
past 20 years. 

For in Huémoz there is L’Abri. 
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L’Abri is a community. Physically. There isn’t much to 
see unless you know what to look for. Six or seven chalets, 
most of them old, are scattered around the village. There is 
an undistinguished newer building called the chapel. Not 
one boasts a sign. But everyone in the vicinity knows where 
L’Abri is. L’Abri means ‘‘the shelter,’ and the villagers 
have seen many hundreds of strangers who have come and 
found shelter. 

In 1955, the Rev. Francis A. Schaeffer, his wife Edith 
and their four young children moved into a picturesque 
three-storey chalet. They were convinced God wanted them 
in this place but they did not know exactly why. They 
made three promises, however, which they have kept ever 
since: even though they were broke they would not solicit 
money; despite the fact that they were miles from any- 
where in an unknown village they would not advertise, and 
although they were only one family with no income they 
promised never to turn anyone away from their door. 


More than 35 people a day 


Then people began to arrive. They came by ones and 
twos at first but gradually the numbers grew. Today Mrs. 
Schaeffer says she can now scarcely remember the time 
when she cooked for any less than 35 people a day. Money 
came in from friends and acquaintances who somehow felt 
that God wanted them to help the Schaeffers with 
whatever it was they were doing. Many of the visitors were 
hungry or looking for a bed. Some were sick or on drugs. 
Others were lonely and wanted to talk. Why had they 
come? The Schaeffers claim that God sent these people so 
that not only could their physical needs be met by a sym- 
pathetic family, but also their intellectual and spiritual 
needs. 

Firmly committed to the historic Christian faith, Francis 
Schaeffer read constantly in order to grasp the philoso- 
phies and world views that shape the thinking of people 
today. A skilful and patient conversationalist, Schaeffer 
would probe the minds of his visitors to discover what they 
thought about and how they arrived at their points of view. 
Having gained this understanding he was able to present 
the Christian gospel in answer to his visitors’ deep 
questions and needs. 


In more recent years, Francis and Edith Schaeffer have 
turned their talents to writing. Endless conversations with 
visitors, constant reading and the peculiar circumstances 
of their family life have resulted in Escape From Reason, 
The God Who Is There, L’Abri, What Is A Family? and 
How Should We Then Live?. A series of ten 30 minute 
films have just been released, also under the title How 
Should We Then Live? 


Last October my wife, Dorothy, and I visited L’Abri for 
1S days. My work for the board of congregational life 
involves me in assisting congregations in their tasks of 
evangelism and social action, so I was interested in the way 
in which the L’Abri community goes about these tasks. 
Specifically, I was looking for three things: an opportunity 
for dialogue, reflection and renewal; I wanted to observe 
L’Abri’s methods of evangelism and witness; and I wanted 
to see what Schaeffer and his co-workers have to say about 
the philosophies that shape the thinking and attitudes of 
people today as well as the power systems that regulate our 
lives. 

Concerning the first I wrote in my notes: ‘““This objective 
is partially fulfilled as all three (dialogue, reflection, 
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renewal) have taken place. Every day there has been some 
occasion for gospel conversation and Dorothy has found 
this to be so as well; she has become the unofficial house- 
mother for half a dozen young people who are lodging at 
the same place we are. Those who come to L’Abri are 
young, for the most part, and most of the visitors are 
trying to think through the problems that are the legacy of 
their education or life experiences. They are willing to 
struggle with the issues of our time and they are eager to 
ask questions and discuss things. They listen attentatively 
to Schaeffer, his fellow-workers and the tapes of his earlier 
lectures. Reflection is more difficult to come by than 
dialogue since the time is regimented. Students are 
expected to work for three and one-half hours per day in 
the chalets or gardens (L’Abri has no paid staff for 
maintenance work or the preparation of meals. L’Abri 
workers and students work side by side on these tasks. 
“Workers” is the L’Abri designation for the eight or ten 
people who are theologians, teachers, counsellors and 
house parents rolled into one). Another four hours each 
day is devoted to study in the library, named Farel House. 
There are also lectures or discussions three evenings per 
week. 

My second objective was to observe L’Abri’s methods of 
evangelism and witness. I found this young corps of 
workers to be articulate and competent in lectures and dis- 
cussion. They have a skill for encouraging newcomers to 
ask their questions and air their points of view. Nobody is 
squelched or put down even though the community holds 
firmly to their conservative theology. 

Combined with their ‘‘orthodoxy of doctrine’ is what 
they term “‘orthodoxy of community.”’ The L’Abri workers 
attempt to live in the way they believe the whole church 
should live: sacrificially. They put their resources, time 
and energies fully at the disposal of their visitors, whose 
respect they have won as a result. 


Be human in Christ 


As my third objective, I wanted to find out what Schaef- 
fer and his colleagues have to say about modern thought. 
Schaeffer has a had a good deal of experience in this field 
as a result of hundreds of intense conversations. He is con- 
vinced that the Christian gospel can and must be pre- 
sented in a rational (although not rationalistic) and 
coherent way. In talking about the power systems that 
shape and govern our lives, Schaeffer is in accordance with 
many others who worry about “‘the power elites’”’ that can 
be found in industry, government or the military. His 
major current concern is to urge Christians to combat the 
erosion of morality and liberty which he believes is going 
on rapidly in the Western world. 

L’Abri is a place of great vitality and it was a thrill to be 
there. I believe that wherever you find vitality in the 
church today it has not come about by accident nor does 
the church simply drift into vitality. L’Abri developed for 
itself a simple statement of purpose a few years ago. It is: 
To be human in Christ. Very early its founders saw that in 
order to fulfil this purpose they must live in such a way as 
to exhibit the reality of the existence of God and the 
possibility of a relationship of love — they call it a ‘‘super- 
naturally restored relationship” — of people who have 
become brothers and sisters through Jesus Christ. & 


THE AUTHOR is on the staff of the board of congregational 
life. 
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REV. DR. MAX PUTNAM, 
formerly of Kingston, Ont., 
is now minister of 

Scots Church, Melbourne, 
shown in the background. 
It is a continuing 
Presbyterian congregation. 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS AGO The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was torn apart by the question of church union. 
The Presbyterian Church of Australia is now going 
through the same agony. The story in Australia is remark- 
ably parallel with past events in Canada. 

The move for an organic union with other denomina- 
tions “‘down under” has brought civil war to Presbyterians 

. with dissension and heartache in assemblies, presby- 
teries, parishes and even among families. 

A viable and determined Presbyterian Church of Austra- 
lia will continue after a new united church comes into 
being-on June 22 of this year. 

The dream of ecumenical reconciliation that turned into 
a nightmare for Presbyterians began more than 20 years 
ago, when a joint commission was set up to seek a basis of 
union between Presbyterians, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists. Planners had the 1925 union in Canada as 
something of a model to follow. 

Initial proposals for a basis for union had to be scrap- 
ped, mainly because of the concept that bishops should be 

‘introduced. Presbyterians did not like that idea. 

An amended basis was put forward in 1971. Once again 
it came under fire from many Presbyterians, because of the 
flexible stance on doctrine and government. The critics 
argued, for example, that the holy scriptures had been 
virtually abandoned as the supreme standard of faith and 
practice. 

While the debate raged on among Presbyterians, no 
detailed working constitution for the projected “Uniting 
Church’”’ was submitted for consideration. Guesswork 
became the order of the day on such practical points as the 
procedure for calling ministers and the status of elders. 

The Presbyterian Church of Australia is a federation of 
six state Assemblies. Power to enter into union was handed 
over by the states to the national Assembly in the hope 
that the matter could be settled speedily. But troubles soon 
started to multiply. 

The General Assembly of Australia asked communicant 
members during 1972 to vote on whether they wanted to 
unite or stay Presbyterian. This plebiscite aimed to deter- 
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mine the fate of parish properties, in line with legislative 
provisions enacted in all the state parliaments and de- 
signed to safeguard the rights of those desiring to stay: 
Presbyterian. Local property was to stay Presbyterian if 
only one-third of the voters expressed this wish. 

The outcome of this 1972 vote rocked the union plan- 
ners. It showed that most of the parish properties would 
remain with the continuing Presbyterian Church. 

The General Assembly of Australia was hastily sum- 
moned, and it resolved to order a second vote in 1973. The 
result this time was more favourable for the unionists. 
While a large number did not bother to vote at this second 
opportunity, 68.7% (69,396 communicants) of those who 
did were in favour of going into union. 

This meant that the properties of 916 congregations 
would be taken into the Uniting Church, and 521 would 
remain Presbyterian. | 

In the State of New South Wales, where Presbyterianism 
in Australia began more than 160 years ago, the revised 
basis of union was rejected and a majority of its 340 con- 
gregations in both communicant ballots voted to remain 
Presbyterian. . 

Despite this difficulty, the proposed basis was approved 
by most state assemblies and a necessary number of pres- 
byteries, and in May, 1974 the General Assembly of 
Australia decided to accept the basis and enter upon the 
union. 

Under church rules it was required that at least 60% of 
the 373 commissioners at the General Assembly of Austra- 
lia should support the motion to unite. This ratio was 
achieved by a margin of only six votes. In other words, 
almost 40% of those present opposed the move into union. 

The national Assembly set the establishment date for 
the Uniting Church as June, 1976 to allow time for neces- 
sary preparations. The Presbyterian Church meanwhile 
was to operate undivided. 

A number of commissioners immediately walked out 
and reconstituted themselves as a rival General Assembly 
of Australia, claiming that the decision to unite was con- 
trary to true Presbyterianism. This alternative assembly — 
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has since created its own network of presbyteries in the 
southern states of Australia. 

The national Assembly’s vote to enter into union was 
taken in face of a warning that legal challenge might be 
expected in the civil courts. 

The Attorney General of the state government of New 
South Wales personally instituted action in the state 
Supreme Court, on behalf of continuing Presbyterians. 
The aim was to clarify the validity of the Presbyterian 
resolution to unite on the approved basis, to examine if the 
second vote held among congregations was legal in light of 
relevant parliamentary legislation, and also to clear up 
questions affecting Presbyterian property trusts. 

This critical case was heard in August of 1975 before 
three judges — the Chief Justice of N.S.W., the Chairman 
of the Court of Appeal, and the Chief Judge in Equity. 
Continuing Presbyterian interests were represented by 
senior counsel T. E. F. Hughes, a former attorney general 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. In a 32-page judgment 
handed down during October of 1975, the court upheld the 
validity of the Presbyterian church’s decision to go into 
union. 

A few days before this became known, organizers for the 
Uniting Church announced that the date for inaugurating 
the Uniting Church had been postponed from mid-1976 to 
June 22, 1977. Problems had been encountered in pre- 
paring parliamentary bills. 

Another tangle had meantime arisen over membership 
of a special commission appointed by the General 
Assembly of Australia to partition the central trusts and 
funds of the Presbyterian Church. Initiated by pro-union- 
ists, this issue became the subject of two cases in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Victoria. 

Then the N.S.W. attorney general decided to challenge 
the judgment of the N.S.W. Supreme Court, by appealing 
to the Full High Court of Australia. Five judges heard this 
appeal, listening to argument over three days during April 
of 1976. The challenge was dismissed in a verdict delivered 
last August ... finally clearing the way for the Uniting 
Church to come into being. 


Over half of members leave 


Costs of all this Presbyterian litigation so far has been 
estimated at $80,000. But much more expensive to the 
body of Christ has been the public spectacle of the bitter 
wrangling, ironically on principles supposed to make 
manifest the reconciliation and unity of Christians. 

The Methodist Church in Australia — about the same 
size as the undivided Presbyterian Church — is ready to 
enter wholeheartedly into the Uniting Church. Indeed it 
can be said that a Methodist ethos seems likely to pre- 
dominate in all the circumstances of the union. Congrega- 
tionalists, who are not strong in numbers, have mostly 
agreed to join the union, but there will still be a continu- 
ing Congregational cause. 

So far the net effect for Presbyterians in Australia has 
been anguish, frustration and fragmentation, and a divert- 
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ing of leadership which might otherwise have been applied 
to the urgent issues confronting society and the churches. 
There is some degree of cynicism in the parishes, a feeling 
that politics and not people have been put first in the quest 
to form a super-denomination. 

Whatever happens, it is certain that an effective Pres- 
byterian Church of Australia will be maintained. Its 
identity is protected by acts of Parliament, which also 
guarantee it a theological institution, administrative offices 
and several schools and colleges. It is already preparing for 
next June 22, when more than half its present membership 
is to leave overnight. 


More ministers needed 


It is emerging that, for continuing Presbyterians, there 
has been a guiding purpose amid the traumatic episodes of 
the past few years. Deferment of inauguration of the Unit- 
ing Church has given them the chance they needed to 
settle down and work together, and to look at the future 
positively instead of feeling sorry for themselves. The 
conflicts in the civil courts of the land have been part of a 
process that has done something to dispel resentments and 
uncertainties, and generated renewed purpose. 

Continuing Presbyterians are sure where they stand. 
They are bonded together by an instinct that their church, 
though smaller, will be used by God as a worthy vessel to 
contain the treasure of the gospel. Their conviction is that, 
in a world of rapid change, the historic doctrines of Pres- 
byterianism will stand up to the tests of time and 
experience. 

The mood is to press on, to rebuild, to meet needs of 
people in the power of the Holy Spirit. Top priority will be 
given to the sacraments, the pulpit and the pastorate. 
There is an evident desire to keep up the momentum of 


» programs of outreach. A major concern will be the need to 


find enough ministers and to subsidize them in areas 
where whole segments of congregations will go over to the 
new denomination. In many places, particularly in country 
towns, Presbyterian centres must be re-established. 

The continuing church nation-wide will have only about 
270 ministers available to it; 580 others have stated their 
intention to serve the Uniting Church. To offset this there 
has been an encouraging influx of candidates for the Pres- 
byterian ministry, with 15 men coming forward during 
1976 in New South Wales alone. 

Perhaps more than any other single factor, continuing 
Presbyterians ‘“‘down under” are inspired and heartened by 
the resurrected witness of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada since the days when it passed through a similar 
travail 52 years ago. Naturally they look to Canadians for 
understanding. 

It may well be that we shall see a growing brotherhood 
in Christ between Presbyterians of our two countries. ® 


THE AUTHOR is an elder who for 20 years has been executive director 
of the stewardship and budget department of the Presbyterian Church of 
Australia. He visited our General Assemhly and Centennial Congress in 
1975. 
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REV. NAN ST. LOUIS waits for one of her congregations to be seated 
and settled after the singing of a hymn before she begins her sermon. 


“HI, REVEREND NAN!” calls a covey of blue-jeaned 
gitls and youths across the main street of Collingwood to 
the Rev. Nan St. Louis. Farther along, a middle-aged 
couple nods to her deferentially, “Good day, Reverend 
Nan.” 

Keen-eyed, poised, 28-year-old Nan St. Louis is serving 
three congregations in the parish of Nottawa, Duntroon 
and West Nottawasaga, which are immediately south of 
Collingwood, the Ontario town of ship-building and ski 
resorts on the southern shore of Georgian Bay. 
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LEADING HYMN PRACTICE at Sun 


. .. then has the children rise and sir 
using all the gestures they like to en 


In the villages of Nottawa and Duntroon she is greeted 
personally, and she stops to chat. Out in her rural baili- 
wick of Nottawasaga, in ‘“‘The Valley’ of the Blue Moun- 
tain, she receives a warm welcome on her pastoral visits. 
Everywhere she is loved and respected: loved for her depth 
of faith and dedication, respected for her quiet strength 
and unaffected dignity. ‘“Reverend Nan’’ was the eighth 
woman to be ordained by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

There is nothing tentative about her: she is positive in 
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her faith, in her mission, in her abilities. Indeed she 
radiates an inner joy that is deeper than mere exuberance; 
and she reaches her congregations through preaching that 
is short, simple, vivid, pointed. As one farmer in The 
Valley testifies: ‘Each Sunday she recharges our spiritual 
batteries for us. You get none of these airs and graces in 
Reverend Nan’s sermons: they’re plain not fancy...” 

Nottawa is a pretty village straddling Highway 24, and 
the newly built manse is on its eastern outskirts. From it 
the minister drives to St. Paul’s Church in Duntroon, 
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Nottawa Presbyterian and West Nottawasaga Church on 
rotating Sundays; and her three congregations follow her 
on the circuit. 

Aren’t village and farm folk traditionally conservative 
and the men male chauvinists? Wasn’t she apprehensive 
when she first came to this rural charge? 

A woman with a direct mind and with the conviction 
that God explicitly runs her life and ministry, she replied: 
“God sent me here. If he’s leading, how can I miss? As for 
my parishioners, they opened their hearts to me from the 
start. 

“The men felt protective toward me, as they would to a 
daughter; and yet they always showed me the respect they 
felt was due their minister. The women were just as friend- 
ly, apparently pleased at having their minister taking part 
in their meetings, quilting bees and in their other activi- 
ties.” 

She excused herself and looked into the nursery to see 
whether her 15-month-old son, Stephen, was all right. 
(Probably by the time you read this, there will be another 
St. Louis, due in February.) Her husband, Gaston, a car- 
penter and native of Drummondville, Que., could be heard 
sawing and hammering in his basement shop. 

Youth ministry is important to Nan, and she and her 
husband devote time and energy to Collingwood’s Chris- 
tian coffee house. Her guitar is a help here. 

“Each day is filled with excitement,’’ she said. 

With her ministerial cup running over, how does she 
determine her priorities? 

“T don’t: God decides for me. He shows me where I am 
most needed, and he guides me in my preaching.” 

Forthright and positive, she eschews rhetoric and ab- 
straction, communicating her thoughts and emotions in 
concrete language from her three pulpits and to all callers 
at the manse. In her sermons she makes the Bible events 
live by retelling them in contemporary, vivid language to 
bring out the basic gospel message. Her preaching runs 
from 15 to 20 minutes. 

Women’s libbers, she observes, maintain she must be 
one of them. “I am a ‘liberated’ woman all right, but my 
liberation comes from my submission to God’s will and to 
my husband as the spiritual head of the house. The Lord is 
first in my life and first in my husband’s life. I am a fully 
liberated woman, if not in the women’s liberation tradition 
of today, but through Jesus Christ.”’ 


How did she receive her call? 

“It came in my fourth and final year at the University of 
Toronto in physical education and health. I was in the 
choir and teaching Sunday school in Toronto’s Rogers 
Memorial Church at the time. One Sunday the minister 
asked me to preach. 

“T sat quaking in my shoes right up to the singing of the 
hymn before the sermon. It was Breathe on Me, Breath of 
God. When I entered the pulpit it was with the deep peace 
of God upon me, and with his message to proclaim. Then I 
knew God had called me to his ministry.’ It was not an 
easy decision — a total change in direction and life. 

She had set aside $2,000, hardly enough to carry her 
through three years of theological studies at Knox College. 
But the Lord always wonderfully provided, she said. 

Upon ordination, she was sent by the church’s board of 
world mission to her first and present charge where, she 
affirms, God fills her life and directs her ministry. And the 
story has just begun. ® 


THE AUTHOR is on the editorial staff of The Globe and Mail, Toronto. 
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Pageant televised 


The annual advent pageant of the young 
people, presented before the Dayspring 
congregation in Edmonton in December, 
was then video-taped by the Independent 
Television station in Edmonton and shown 
over the local network and its Calgary and 
Lethbridge stations on Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. 

Over 30 young participants, including 
the youth choir, not only experienced the 
excitement, drama and technics of being in 
a television station, but also learned some- 
thing about being a part of an experience 
in presenting the Christian gospel to 
others, at their own level of presentation 
and through their own abilities. 

Mrs. Betty Minor and Mrs. Delma 
Marland were the directors, Mrs. Alecia 
Schmidt and Master Jeffrey McCune 
pianists, and the Rev. John Hibbs choir 
director. A copy of the video-tape and 
cassette was presented to the local congre- 
gation by the ITV television station. 


Talents Unlimited 


Take the church’s money and use it in 
any way that you wish! This was the invita- 
tion from Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C. 
in March of 1976. 

Some members of the congregation took 
one talent ($5.00), some took two, and a 
few took more, as many as 31 talents 
($155.). Following the parable of Christ, 
each person was challenged to make good 
use of the money on behalf of the church. 

Over 60 individuals and two groups of 
people became involved, making use of 
more than $1,000. 

Some used their skills to make tables, 
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PORT ALBERNI members created the articles shown above, and many others. 


ie Mee it Peale take sd — 


afghans, toys, wall hangings, paintings, 
wood and metal objects — the list was end- | 
less. The great gain to the church was that 
people became involved in working to- | 
gether at interesting projects, a new sense 
of fellowship developed. 

Towards the end of the year an auction 
and bazaar were held, and more than 
$2,200 was realized. The 145-member 
congregation of Knox Church, Port 
Alberni, led by the Rev. Robert Garvin, 
decided to distribute the talent proceeds as 
follows: Missions, $90; building fund, 
$495; centennial bursary fund for students 
preparing for Christian vocation, $815; 
local needs, $140; and the organ fund, 
$655. 


No hope in N. Ireland? 


The peace movement in Northern 
Ireland seems to have “‘run out of steam” 
the secretary of the Irish Council of 
Churches, Rev. William Arlow, said on a 
brief visit to Toronto. 

The situation today is one of continued 
violence and political deadlock for which 
there appears to be no short term solution, 
he said. 

Mr. Arlow pleaded for the concern and 
support and prayers of Christians outside 
of his homeland. ‘‘We cannot solve our 
problems alone, we need your help,” he 
added. ‘‘The road to peace is a long one.” 

While the conflict in Ireland is not a 
religious war as it is sometimes termed, 
there is a religious aspect to it. 

High school students on both sides, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, have 
revealed that they are filled with a sense of 
hopelessness. Church leaders are providing 
opportunities for them to meet and ex- 
change views in an attempt to cultivate 
understanding between the two groups. A 
youth projects officer has been given that 
assignment. 

An Inter-Church Emergency Fund 
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initiated by the Conference of European 
Churches and supported by other bodies 
abroad is administered by a committee 
composed of six Roman Catholics and six 
Protestants. Most of its grants go to com- 
munity projects such as youth clubs and 
reconciliation centres that are not related 
to a church. 

Volunteer workers from North America 
are needed, and they are respected by the 
para-military forces on both sides. 

Many peace movements have been 
undertaken by Quakers, joint committees, 
the women of both faiths and others. At 
one time a ceasefire was agreed to after 
representations were made by Roman 
Catholic and Protestant leaders. A recent 
paperback book containing a report on 
Violence in Ireland is under study by the 
churches and by government members. 


Project awareness 


The Sunday morning theme at Drum- 
mond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. was 
‘Project Awareness — Native People.” 

It was introduced by Mrs. Jane Harrold, 
convener of a research committee. The 
speaker was Jim Moses, director of the St. 
Catharines Indian Centre, discussion was 
led by Rev. Gordon Hastings, and con- 
cluding comments were made by D. Bruce 
Mennie. 

The congregation was given an oppor- 
tunity to meet Mr. Moses and view Indian 
artifacts at a reception afterwards in the 
church hall. 


Tokyo’s new church 


The Taiwan Church in Tokyo, Japan was 
dedicated on January 23. The congregation 
of Taiwanese has been meeting in borrowed 
quarters for some years. The average 
attendance is about 120. Communicant 
membership is 91. 

Worship in the Amoy dialect of Chinese 
is conducted by the Rev. Tsai Yi Hsin, a 
graduate of Tainan Theological College. 
There are about 24,000 Taiwanese living in 
Japan. 


Student conference 


““Evangelism’’ was the theme of Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship’s National 
Student Leaders’ Conference, held at 
Dunham, Que. Fifty-nine student leaders, 
from every province of Canada, attended 
the five day sessions. 

The general director for Canada, the 
Rev. Donald MacLeod, declared in an 
opening talk that “there are two dangers 
we must seek to avoid in our discussions 
about evangelism: negativism and pragma- 
tism.’’ He went on to say, “Our goal in 
evangelism is not the largest number of 
converts — great as that is to be desired — 


, : 
__ but to glorify God as we reflect his truth.” 
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Some questions 
about the Arctic gas 
pipeline. 


Who says Canada needs it? 
What is the purpose? What do 
northerners say about it? Can 
Canada afford it? Why not use 
less energy instead? Or renew- 
able energy? What about the 
environment? How does it 
compare with other pipeline 
proposals? How much will it cost 
and who will own it? 

Straight questions that 
deserve straight answers. 


We've got them in an 
18-page kit packed with 
information and assessments 
based on years of exhaustive 
research. Bringing natural gas 
from the Mackenzie River 
Delta on the Arctic coast 
involves every concerned 
Canadian. If you have ques- 
tions and want to be better 
informed, Arctic Gas can 
help—with straight answers. 


Send this coupon for your free information kit to: 
Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline Limited 

Box 139 

Commerce Court Postal Station 
Toronto 
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Please send me the free, 18-page information kit 
“Some Questions About The Arctic Gas Pipeline.” 
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EWART COLLEGE 
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EDUCATION COLLEGE 


of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada 

invites young men and women to 

apply now for studies in one of 

the following programs for the 

year 1977-1978 


. DEGREE-DIPLOMA PROGRAM 
(3 or 4 year) 
— leading to B.A. and Diploma in 
Christian Education 
— open to high school graduates 
and mature students 
— apply before June 15, 1977 


2. DIPLOMA PROGRAM (3 year) 
— leading to Diploma in Christ- 
ian Education 
— open to high school graduates 
and mature students 
— apply before August 15, 1977 


3. DIPLOMA PROGRAM (2 year) 
— leading to Diploma in Christ- 
ian Education 
— open to university graduates 
— apply before August 15, 1977 


4. Continuing and Lay Education 
Program 
June 10-15, 1977 
Theme: Choosing Educational 
Resources for Your 
Congregation 


5. INDIVIDUAL STUDY PROGRAM 
Length of time dependent on 
qualifications and objectives 


FOR INFORMATION and application 
forms write to 


EWART COLLEGE 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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The moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, and 
his wife were expected back from Malawi 
and Nigeria on February 28. 

The Rev. R. M. Ransom of the board of 
world mission suffered a heart attack in 
late December and was still in hospital 
when we went to press. 

The Rev. Mary P. Farmery has resigned 
as director of Armagh, the Presbyterian 
home in Mississauga, Ont. Mrs. Farmery 
has accepted a call to Campbellville and 
Nassagaweya, Ont. 

The Rev. W. J. McKeown and his wife 
have been in Edmonton, Alta. for some 
months. Mr. McKeown, who retired as 
minister of Drummond Hill Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. four years ago, is 
serving as interim minister at Eastminster 
Church. 

Rev. Dr. Neil Douglas MacDonald was 
honoured by South Gate Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. when presentations were made to 
him and his wife. He has retired a second 
time after serving Knox Church, Port 
Dover, Ont. for ten years. Prior to that he 
was minister of St. John Church, Hamilton 
for 30 years, and has a total of 57 years in 
the active ministry. 


Evan and Rea-belle Christiani presented | 


a set of Praise Ways song books to West 
Hill Church, Scarborough, Ont, for use at 
monthly family services ‘‘. . . with thanks to 
God and in appreciation of the contribu- 
tion the congregation of Melville Presby- 
terian Church has made toward the nurture 
of our family.”’ 

At Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, B.C., 
a service of thanksgiving on the occasion of 
the marriage between Dr. Donald M. 
McLean, session clerk, and Miss M. Joyce 
Hicks, was held on December 29. Rev. Dr. 
Albert E. Bailey, minister, conducted the 
service, with the assistance of Rev. Dr. H. 
Lennox, minister emeritus, and Rev. Dr. I. 
S. Rennie of Regent College. 


TO MARK THE 25TH wedding anniversary of 
Rev. W. J. S. and Mrs. McClure at right, above, 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Whitby, Ont. held a reception. Gifts of 

silver and an envelope of money were presented 
by clerk of session J. R. Frost. A college 
colleague, Rev. Frank Conkey of Pickering, Ont. 
conducted a short service of worship during 
which the McClures renewed their wedding vows, 
wearing the same clothing as at their wedding. 


MEMBERS AND FRIENDS from Chalmers Church, 
Calgary, Alta. honoured Miss C. Nicholls Gunn 
on her 90th birthday at a reception in the 

home of Mrs. Alberta McCallum, shown pinning 
a corsage on Miss Gunn. Earlier that day, 
students from the C. Nichols Gunn Elementary 
School visited her to bring greetings from 

the school named in her honour. Miss Gunn, 

a nurse in the Calgary public schools for 

many years, is a member of Chalmers Church 
and a life member of the W.M.S. 


STEAD OF A DINNER MEETING where gifts are exchanged, members of the Isabel Taylor 
W.M.S. group of Chalmers Church, Calgary, Alta. wrap Christmas parcels; cookies and candy for 
shut-ins From the left are Betty McNay, Phaemia Doherty, Agnes Scott and Margaret Moors. 
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Presentations were made to Miss Gladys 
Thomas who has retired after 58 years as 
teacher and primary superintendent in 
Drummond Hill Church School, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. She received a certificate of 
appreciation from the session and a gift 
from the church school. 

Rey. Dr. Edward Bragg is leaving St. 
-Andrew’s Church, Quebec City on March 
31 to accept an appointment to St. 
\Stephen’s Church, Creston, B.C. Rev. Dr. 
James Dunn has been supplying the Cres- 
ton pulpit for some months. 


Ef od Ml an is 


(Continued from page 8) 


placing a microfilm in the church’s 
archives you now have reduced, almost 
eliminated, the risk of total, irrepar- 
able destruction because, short of a 
nuclear holocaust (in which case 
there’ll be nobody left to care anyway) 
one of the two copies, original or the 
microfilm, will survive a catastrophe 
because it is in a separate place. 

This simple conservation measure of 
duplicating records also reduces costs, 
by making it unnecessary for a congre- 
gation to invest in expensive equipment 
such as a “‘fireproof’ safe. The fact is 
no safe is completely fireproof because 
under intense and prolonged heat the 
records inside will be destroyed when 
their combustion point is reached. 

To obtain further information about 
how to conserve congregational records 
write to the Archivist, c/o Knox 
College, 59 St. George Street, Toronto, 
Ont., MSS 2E6. 

John S. Moir, Archivist. 


Urbana ‘76 


From the 27th to 31st December I 
had the privilege of attending Urbana 
’76, the 11th student missionary con- 
vention of Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship in Canada and the U.S. 
Approximately 17,300 students, 
faculty, missionaries and pastors were 
present. We enjoyed such speakers as 
Billy Graham, Edmund Clowney, Luis 
Palan, and Elisabeth Elliot Leitch. 
Biblical exposition was conducted each 
morning by John R. W. Stott. Various 

_mission boards, Bible schools and 
seminaries were present to give assist- 
ance and information to the delegates. 
The board of world mission of our 
church was represented by the Rev. 
and Mrs. H. Glen Davis. 

The conference was a joyous and 
: enriching experience. 

D. Lawrence DeWolfe, Halifax, N.S. 

Pe. 1977 


n Che Chorister Robe 


ges nf “The Gown That Likes T0 Be Compared” 
{ y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories . 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
We ey: Ws Finctent (1968) Ka 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


.-»- MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 


their warm radiant colors come alive each day 
making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 


WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. 
e Repairs 
e New Frames 


WINDOWS 
. moderne Designs 
e Releading 
e Installers 


244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


PHONE 672-6445 - 657-2289 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D.; A.M.G.P. 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 


CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
urste D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR, experienced, 
for enthusiastic medium-sized choir in suburban 
Toronto church. Send resume to Chairman, 
Music Committee, Thornhill Presbyterian 


eh 271 Centre Street, Thornhill, Ont., L4J 


i/ 
ontario CheoloGcical Pa Agltened e 


“THE GRADUATE DIVISION OF ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE” 


BAYVIEW CAMPUS 
A NEW CAMPUS SHARED WITH ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


GOD HAS DONE WONDERFUL THINGS FOR US! 


* A NEW SEMINARY INAUGURATED IN SEPTEMBER 1976 

* A NEW CAMPUS IN THE PROGRESSIVE METROPOLITAN CITY OF TORONTO 
* A HIGHLY TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED SEMINARY FACULTY 

* A NEW GRADUATE CURRICULUM LEADING TO THE M.DIV. DEGREE 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: 


Graduate Admissions, 
Ontario Theological Seminary, 
3425 BAYVIEW AVENUE 


Preparing Leaders WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO M2M 483 


for Tomorrow's Church 


Pine tree 


IT MUST BE TEN years since the pine 
tree fell, blown over during a violent sum- 
mer storm. Fully 45 feet high, it had stood 
at the river’s edge as long as I could re- 
member, perched precariously on what 
appeared to be little more than an out- 
cropping of rugged, Precambrian rock. I 
had often wondered how such a scant cover 
of earth as lay in the hollow of the rock 
could support roots strong enough to sus- 
tain that splendid tree; yet there it had 
flourished, year after year, growing in grace 
and splendour, richly needled and _ lus- 
trously green. 

And now it lay on its side at the water’s 
edge. Its massive roots, so strongly inter- 
twined with the earth that had supported 
them, had pulled loose from the rock. Now 
they lay, earth and roots grotesquely 
twisted together, exposed to sun, wind and 
rain. How sad to witness the demise of so 
noble a tree! 

Yet strangely enough the whole summer 
passed without the needles turning brown 
or beginning to drop. ‘‘Won’t last the 
winter,’’ predicted the local savants; but it 
did. Next summer it was fresh and green as 
ever, and the following summer, and the 
summer after that. In all, ten summers and 
winters have passed over that tree that 


should have died years ago, and its vigour 
shows no sign of abating. It even produces 
pine cones on branches lying horizontally 
along the rock. 

One day I found out the reason. I pad- 
dled to the shore and made a careful survey 
of those roots. I found that while most of 
them were pulled up and tangled helplessly 
in their ball of earth, two long strong roots 
went down through narrow clefts in the 
rock to drink of the rich reservoir of 
nutrients that abounded far below. The 
sparse rootball had done little more than 
balance the tree; it had never fed it. When 
the storm came, that earth with its shallow 
rootage was torn loose. The tree fell, but it 
was still nourished through the two roots 
that reached down through the rock to the 
source of supply below. And although the 
tree will never stand upright again, it will 
be many, many years before it dies or 
ceases to bear fruit after its kind. 

And I who have built my house of life 
upon the rock Christ Jesus, where are my 
roots? Do they grasp mere earth, or do they 
reach down through the cleft that was 
made when that rock was smitten for me, 
to be grounded in his mighty love? Only so, 
rooted and built up in him, shall I become 
established in the faith and live to bring 
forth fruit to his glory, fearing no blast that 
blows. by Margaret Clarkson, 

Willowdale, Ont. 


4 / 4. _. 
INDIA TOUR GROUP (see p.10): Front row: Mrs 


Flora Clegh 


iy + 
# 


orn; Mrs. Rae Suggitt; Riley MacNeill: 


Marjorie McMullin; Shirley Porter; Mrs. Aileen Knight; Mrs. Winnifred Bean; Margaret Kennedy; 
Jean Jamieson. Middle: Giollo Kelly; Mrs. Jean Snider; Mrs. Mary Peckover; Mrs. Margarete Herrig; 
Mrs. Allene Kelly. Back row: Mel Suggitt; Eber Kelly; Cam Snider; Rev. (Mrs.) Mae Davidson; Eileen 


Smith; Bill Moffatt; Rev. Ken Knight; George Peckover; a guide. Missing from photo,Gordon Carroll. 
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SEE/HEAR 


Song of Songs 


Recently we used Song of Songs from 
Burt Martin Associates (Box 6337, 
Burbank, CA 91510, U.S.A.) at a Sunday 
evening service. Song of Songs of Solomon, 
to give that Old Testament book its full 
though ambiguous title, is an interesting 
book that is rarely read. In about eight 
minutes the film visually presents five 
selections from Song of Songs. The film 
resulted in a good discussion of love, 
human and divine, the book as secular or 
religious, and how contemporary love songs 
can express the faith. The rental fee is $12. 


Books 


Two interesting books I have read 
recently are: Peter DeRosa’s The Best of All 
Possible Worlds, (Argus, $2.25). This 
colourful little book has the god Hogarth, - 
creator of a world called the Best of All 
Possible Worlds, in sympathy with God’s 
problem in creating planet Earth. 
Hogarth’s creatures demanded limitation 
(suffering and death), the ability to fail, 
and all those human characteristics we 
sometimes complain about. This is a fable 
that delights and raises questions that phil- 
osophy and theology has long struggled 
with. 

Ernest Ferlita & John R. May’s Film 
Odyssey, (Paulist Press, $5.70) looks at film 
as odyssey, or search for meaning. Under 
three headings: personal, social and re- 
ligious dimension, 21 films are related to 
the theme. The theme is argued cogently 
and the films considered are well-known 
and generally available; they include: La 
Strada, Alice's Restaurant, The Godfather, 
La Dolce Vita, 2001: A Space Odyssey etc. 
A good reference book for a church (or 
minister’s) library. 


Devotionals 


Several daily devotionals are available 
from The Bible Reading Fellowship, P.O. 
Box M, Winter Park, Florida 32789, 
U.S.A. BRF (for Bible Reading Fellowship) 
series A is for adults with some knowledge 
of the Bible, Discoveries is for teenagers 
and Compass is for children age 10 to 13. 
Will these meet your needs? I can’t say. 
Send BRF some change and ask them for a 


sampler. 
L. E. Siverns 


Do you keep The Presbyterian 
Record on file, at home or in your con- 
gregational library? If so, we offer an 
index for 1976 at 50 cents per copy. It 
will fit into a loose-leaf binder together 
with the 1976 issues of this magazine. 
Available from The Record office at 
the address given on page five. | 
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AB Bs a eg EAS UR I of 
YOU WERE ASKING? 

O Listening carefully to the cere- 
mony at the wedding of a friend I 
heard two sets of vows, one to which 
the bridegroom and bride each 
replied, ‘I will,’’ and the other to 
which they replied, ‘‘I do.’’ Why two 
sets of vows? Isn't the first redun- 
dant? 


Ay agree. However, the question 
opens up some history. The Church 
of England, from the first Prayer 
Book (1549) to the latest (Canadian) 
uses two sets. The first, I believe on 
considerable authority, is a relic of 
the mediaeval sponsalia in which no 
marriage was legal unless there were 
a. ptior . contracts, The “I will” 
ensured there was a contract, im- 
mediately so if not earlier. The 
Directory of Worship in the West- 
minster standards (1647) has only 
one set of vows, but emphasizes that 
the minister must make sure the 
contract of marriage has been pub- 
lished, that is, that banns have been 
read. The 1940 Book of Common 
Order of the Church of Scotland has 
only one set, as has the Euchologion 
(Church Service Society, 1913, of the 
Church of Scotland). The late Princi- 
pal Eakin, who taught liturgics in my 
time in Knox College, gave us a 
suggested form of ceremony with 
only one set of vows and, following 
the Directory of Worship, had the 
appropriate scriptures read before 
the single set of vows, not after the 
one or two sets as in all the other 
orders I have cited above and as in 
our 1948 and 1964 orders. Liturgic- 
ally, I think that the Directory and 
he were precisely correct. 

When our present Canadian Book 
of Common Order (1964) was being 
prepared I sent the committee a 
brief, arguing for only one set of 
vows. The committee doubtless 
found cause to retain the two sets. 
My remarks here are not intended to 
reflect invidiously upon that com- 
mittee and its worthy members, but 
only to answer the question as I see 
it. 

It is interesting that the Directory 
of Worship says, ‘‘Parents ought not 
to force their children to marry 


uestions 


hswers 
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For nearly 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social] workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes, Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 


Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. in some coun- 
tries of great poverty, your gifts pro- 
vide total support, In other countries 
they provide diet supplements, medi- 


cal care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care— 
and love. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 


Q. Are CCF of C expenses high? 
Ave Detinitely. No! The CCE7or RG 
audited financial statement for 1976 
shows total administrative, operation- 
al, advertising expenses were less than 
10% of total receipts. Public support 
of our program increased nearly 25%. 

Q. Are all the children in orphan- 
ages? A. No, some live with wid- 
owed mothers and others with rela- 
tives. Through CCF Family Helper 
Projects they are enabled to stay at 
home rather than enter an orphanage. 


Q. Is CCF of C registered? A. Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in 40 other 
countries where we operate. 


Some areas of greatest need are: In- 
dia, Philippines, Taiwan, Pakistan, 
Africa, Mexico, Jamaica, Costa Rica, 
Portugal, South America. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emer- 
gency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


-=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


without their free consent, nor deny 
their own consent without just 
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MEN 


PM Personalities 


Llewellyn Edwin Codling, 
(known as Llew) is one of 
the best known men of the 
Presbyterian Men’s move- 
_ment in Western Canada, 
having taken part in con- 
ferences and study groups 
in Saskatchewan and at 
| Banff for about 14 years. 
He is an enthusiastic and 
capable song leader. 

Llew is a genuine Westerner having been 
born in Prince Albert, Sask. and educated 
at Birch Hill, Melfort and Saskatoon where 
he received his B.Ed. and B.A. degrees. He 
taught schools in various parts of the 
province for 36 years and moved to Saska- 
toon in 1966 where he is a member of Park- 
view Church. 

Seeing the need for field work assistance 
in the West, he has agreed to work with the 
P.M. national committee members in the 
four Western synods in promoting the work 
of the church among men. 

His wide experience in addition to teach- 
ing includes leadership of a band, Boy 
Scouts, sports groups, choirs, camp direc- 
tor and a considerable amount of lay 
preaching. 

Llew and his wife Violet have five sons. 


Douglas is a minister with a M.Th. degree, 
Robert is a pharmacist; Ian has a B.Ed. 
degree, James has just graduated from 
Knox College with a M.Th. degree, and 
Neil has a B.Ed. degree. 

Music, art, woodworking and golf are 

the things Llew enjoys doing for relaxation. 
: Archie McLean is another 
man who has accepted the 
responsibility of co-ordin- 
ating field work. He will 
work among men of the 
Atlantic Provinces. 

A few years ago Archie 
attended a conference of 
Presbyterian Men at the 

. Agricultural College in 
Truro, N.S. This first contact made him 
active in the men’s movement - 

Starting in his own congregation of St. 
Paul’s, Woodstock, N.B. with the full co- 
operation of his minister, the Rev. Robert 
Ross, a dynamic program was developed 
for men. This included a disciplined weekly 
time of study, prayer and service in the 
community. Men in other congregations in 
the area have since followed the example of 
the Woodstock men. 

Archie is married to the former Kathleen 
Knox, daughter of the Rev. Fred Knox, 
who served the Presbyterian Church in 
India for over 30 years. They have four 
children. 

Archie is vice-president for marketing of 
the Canadian firm McCain Foods Limited. 


Natural regularity: 
how Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


Auinontion now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 

And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of focn fibre 
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The 1977 conferences 


Dates and locations for four conferences 
of Presbyterian Men were announced 
following a meeting of the national com- 
mittee sub-executive at which Eastern and 
Western Canada were represented. | 

The 20th anniversary of PM will be 
marked at each conference, planning 
chairman Bill Garvie reported. The Rev. 
Alex M. McCombie and Frank J. Whil- 
smith will be the speakers. 

Conference dates are: 

May 6-7-8 — Nova Scotia Agricultural 

College, Truro, N.S. 
May 27-28-29 — Ontario Agricultural 
College, Kemptville, Ont. 

June 24-25-26 — Wilfred Laurier Uni- 

versity, Waterloo, Ont. 

Sept. 23-24-25 — The Banff Conference 

Centre, Banff, Alberta. 


wes atte 


PRESBYTERIAN MEN at the sub-executive 
meeting, from the left: Bruce Upshall, Neil 
Reichelt, Gordon Young, president Clarke Moon, 
Rev. W. L. Young and Rev. Alex McCombie. 
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JAMES PATTERSON, an elder in Chal- 
mers Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
has received the 1976 Distinguished Citizen 
of the Year award from the Advertising 
and Sales Club of that city. 

_ Speaking for the 12 judges, Mrs. Helen 
Andrews told the Civic Night dinner guests: 
“This year’s recipient meets all the criteria 
— and then some ... He is particularly 
concerned with Hamilton’s future — that 
is, Hamilton’s young people.” 

Superintendent Patterson was presented 
with a gold medal by Mayor Jack Mac- 
Donald. He has been actively involved in 
the Children’s Aid Society, Dawn Patrol 
Group Homes, the Detoxication Centre, the 
Social Planning and Research Council, the 
Canadian Mental Health Association, and 
the Legal Aid Committee. 

He said in an interview: ‘People don’t 
realize that 80% of a policeman’s time is 
spent helping the public, the rest is law 
enforcement ... My sympathy is drawn to 
children.”’ 

After 30 years on the police force Jim 
Patterson is the superintendent in charge of 
the eastern area for the Hamilton-Went- 


worth Region. His colleagues on the force 
described him to the judges as “‘thoughtful, 
sincere, dependable, dedicated and always 
considerate of the needs and rights of 
others.” 

At Chalmers Church he has been a 
member of session since 1964 and takes 
good care of his district as an elder. He and 
his wife Dorothy have been active in many 
ways in the congregation. His minister, the 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, told The Record: 

“Jim Patterson is a regular attendant at 
worship services. He has never permitted 
his public duty or civic involvement to 
hinder his close relationship to the congre- 
gation. I have enjoyed his capable support 
and always appreciate his compassion and 
wise counsel on matters involving 
community programs and the needs and 
concerns of youth in the community. 
Superintendent Patterson has quietly given 
of himself to many things in such a way 
that often even close friends have not 
realized the extent of his community 
service.”’ 


About 140 men, ranging in age from 14 
to 90, met early in January for the 8th 
annual Hamilton Presbytery breakfast. It 
was held in Aldershot Church, Burlington, 
Ont. under the chairmanship of Stanley 


Woods. 


the Hamilton Mission Services. 


The speaker was the Rev. Marty Karl of 


At Pappys Pizza Palaces, 
_ the speciality of the house is Gestetner's 
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Pappy’s skill at creating pizzas with new combinations of 
ingredients was earning him fame. But costing him a fortune. 
Because with each new creation, he needed new menus for his 
three “Palaces”. 

Pappy's outside printing costs threatened to end his 
creativity. But, just in time, he was saved by the newest and one 
of the most economical Gestetner stencil duplicating systems. 

It includes the new 444 electronic stencil scanner which, 
in 5 minutes or less, and with push-button ease, produces 
clean, sharp stencils from line drawings and typewritten 
material. 

The system's other half is the Gestetner 420 stencil 
duplicator. Electrically-operated, clean and easy to use, it pro- 
duces Pappy’s menus, place-mats, checks and flyers at up to 
120 copies per minute. In black or colours. In varying sizes. 
And on both sides of a sheet. 

Whether your business is large, small or in-between, save 
on outside printing costs. Do it yourself with Gestetner's new 
stencil duplicating system. We're in the phone book, so call us 
for a demonstration. Or mail in the coupon. 

At Gestetner, saving you money, time and trouble is the 
specialty of our house. And we deliver, too. 


new stencil duplicating system. 


Co Gestetner (Canada) Ltd., 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1W1 
| (| want to see the new Gestetner stencil duplicating system in action 
Call me to arrange a time 

| [) | want more information about your new system 


| Name /Company 


7 Address/City/Province 


| Postal Code/Phone Number 


Gestetner 


Ne The original word in paper communications S/S 
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Unless you insist 
on the “Strong's” 
published by 
Abingdon, 

you may not get 
the “Strong's” 
you expect 


Regular Edition 
$16.95 
Thumb-indexed 
Edition $21.95 


Recently, copies of Strong’s Concord- 
ance, photographically reproduced from 
the pages of out-of-date editions and 
lacking certain important features, 

have been placed on the market. To be 
sure that you're investing in the 
acknowledged standard reference and 
the bestselling concordance for more than 
60 years—the Abingdon Strong’s 
Exhaustive Concordance—take a minute 
to read these facts. 


e Abingdon’s is the only complete 
and unabridged Strong’s Con- 
cordance. 


e The unauthorized copies of 
Strong’s Concordance were pro- 
duced from the pages of a 1936 
edition. Since that time the 
Abingdon Strong’s has been re- 
printed with extensive corrections 
13 times. 


e Since 1974, the Abingdon 
Strong’s has been printed from a 
complete set of new printing 
plates to insure sharpness and 
clarity of every entry. 


e The Abingdon Strong’s Concord- 
ance contains every word in the 
King James Version with 
every verse in which it is found. 
It includes A Concordance of 
the Original Hebrew and Greek, 
A Comparative Concordance of 
Revised Versions (1885, 1901) 
and A Practical Bible Lexicon. 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco..,|td. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 
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BOOKS 


A MOMENT OF MEDITATION II, 
by Bruce Miles 

On seven days a week for the past 12 
years the minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg has presented a brief 
meditation on radio station CJOB. His first 
book, published in 1972, sold 15,000 copies 
and this one appears to be headed the same 
way. 

Each page of this paperback contains 
one or two simple straightforward talks on 
a theme of popular interest. Dr. Miles 
presses the spiritual point home in a variety 
of ways. These meditations provide ex- 
cellent material for family or private 
devotions, although you would need to 
match them with a scripture passage of 
your choice. At $1.50 this volume may be 
ordered through Presbyterian Publications, 
or direct from CJOB, 930 Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Man., R3G OP8. 


THE NEWSPAPER EVERYTHING 
BOOK, by Vivienne Eisner and Adelle 
Weiss 

This is a fun book packed with ideas for 
projects involving newspaper, glue and tape 
that will be especially welcomed by leaders 
of children and youth. The ideas are simple 
and the items to be created are useful. The 
only probelm is likely to be that newsprint 
leaves ink on, your hands! But otherwise 
this will provide many hours of fun. 
(Clarke, Irwin, $6.65) Mary Whitson 


ADVENTURES IN PRAYER, 
by Catherine Marshall 

Eight chapters on everyday living, con- 
cluded with a model prayer is the format 
for Catherine Marshall’s latest book. Her 
charm, perceptive personality and joyous 
Christian faith show through her writings 
again in this volume, so applicable to 
today’s life situations. (Welch, hardback, 
$4.95, Spire paperback, $1.75) 


AFTER I WAS SIXTY, 


: er 


by Lord Thomson of Fleet ) 

The remarkable story of the Canadian © 
who after a successful career in this country 
bought the Scotsman in Edinburgh, started | 
an independent television network in Scot- 
land, and took over the Sunday Times in 
London. This book was published just after 
Lord Thomson’s 80th birthday and about a 
year before his death in 1976. (Nelson, 
$4.98) 


TRAMP FOR THE LORD, 

by Corrie ten Boom with Jamie Bucking- 
ham, $1.50 

IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE, 

by Corrie ten Boom with C. C. Carlson, 
$6.95 

All who have read The Hiding Place will 
welcome these books by the same author. 
This remarkable woman and her family 
helped provide a safe hiding place for many 
Jews in Holland during World War II, and 
because of her deep involvement in this was 
sent to concentration camps. Upon her 
release she started telling people every- 
where of her faith in God and how it sus- 
tained her. At 80 plus she is still ““tramping 
for the Lord’? and holding audiences all 
over the world spellbound with her in- 
spiring story. 

In My Father's House is the story of the 
years before The Hiding Place and of a 
close-knit Christian family in Holland. The 
strong Christian witness which permeates 
all her books is strongly in evidence as she 
shows how a truly Godly home helps to 
mould young lives. (Each, Welch) 

Maud FitzSimons 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN 
CANADA, by Ivan Avakumovic 

In a factual, well documented but read- 
able manner, Professor Avakumovic traces 
the attempts of the Communist Party of 
Canada to mould Canadian society in the 
Russian pattern. A picture emerges of a 
party hierarchy which slavishly followed the 
Russian party line through all its convolu- 


AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Ottawa, Ont. the lona Fellowship, an adult discussion group, is 
trying to raise enough to send ten bicycles to Nigeria in response to Dr. Akanu Ibiam’s appeal. 
In the photo are Simone Crabb, Susan Strong and Peter MacLaren, the co-ordinator. 
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ions with fanatical devotion. Prodded by 
heir leaders the members tried to promote 
he party line among workers, artists and 
ntellectuals, but with only modest success. 
Despite the energy and ability of many 
jaembers, communism never achieved 
nore than a minor direct influence on the 
‘anadian scene. For those interested in an 
)nbiased account of the communist party 
'n this country, this is recommended read- 
ing. (McClelland and Stewart, $5.95) 
i Dick Ford 


} HE GRASS IS ALWAYS GREENER 
VER THE SEPTIC TANK! 

vy Erma Bombeck 

| Anyone who’s ever lived in suburbia will 
“huckle over these delightful bits of 
aumour by a famous writer. Here is the 
‘ruth about where they planted trees and 
“rabgrass came up, why the walls of your 
house heat up when you turn on the porch 
ight, and what happened when the Bom- 
yeck’s minister suggested that the evening 
meal should be a “‘spiritual family feast.”’ 
McGraw-Hill Ryerson, $7.75) 


SABRIEL DUMONT: THE METIS 
CHIEF AND HIS LOST WORLD, 
by George Woodcock 

The Northwest Rebellions are forever 
inked with the name Louis Riel, unbal- 
anced schemer, but the memory of Gabriel 
Dumont, Riel’s lieutenant and true leader 
pf the Metis in their last stand against the 
Forces of modern civilization, was forgotten 
in his lifetime. One of Canada’s foremost 
lmen of letters has salvaged that memory 
with a biography that is a pure pleasure to 
read. The legendary plainsman was in fact 
a military genius whose only mistake was to 
follow Riel’s faulty opinions. Had Dumont 
heeded his instincts the history of the West 
after 1885 might have been drastically 
different. In this day when native rights are 
being rediscovered, George Woodcock’s 
splendid life of Dumont has lessons for 
those who will listen. (Hurtig, $8.95) 
John S. Moir 


-AST DAYS OF DIETRICH 
3ONHOEFFER, by Donald Goddard 
The author takes the historical facts 
ibout the last days of Bonhoeffer and uses 
lis imagination to fill in the gaps. The 
‘esult is a readable, moving and believable 
iccount of this influential German theolo- 
zian who was executed by the Nazis just 
sefore the end of World War II. It is the 
tind of book that makes theology live. 
Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $12.95) 

John Congram 


MRELAND, A TERRIBLE BEAUTY, 
by Jill and Leon Uris 

Essentially a photographic portrait of 
{reland as it is today, with an outline of 
history and the effect of social and political 
Nappenings on Ireland, north and south. 
One section deals with the tragedy of 
Ulster. This is a fascinating and timely 
900k. (Doubleday, $28.50) 
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Te RONCESVALLES CHAPEL —— 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels. 


A Century of Service 


(Advertisement) 
Hearing Loss is not 


a Sign of Old Age 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept.4628, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


SPOON INSCRIPTIONS made to order. Any 
quantity. Price upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 


Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


A NEW LIFE BEGINS IN 
DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES 


KALIMPONG, WEST BENGAL, INDIA 


i" Fee 
“Children’s City 
of the Himalayas” 


FOUNDED 1900 


We invite you (or your group) to 
sponsor one of the 750 lovely, but 
needy, children in this great Home. 
Your sharing goes directly into 
helping provide -—— 


“HOME” 
LOVE 
EDUCATION 
MEDICAL CARE 


for your child. You wall enjoy a 

friendly, personal relationship and 

the joy of corresponding. The need 

is great. Inquire today. 
Write to the Canadian Secretaru 
ee 
DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES, Canadian Council 
359 Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada i 
I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl 1) I 

i 


Enclosed is payment for first month $12 () 
full year $144 [J 


Please send me further information [] i 

I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 

Bilt Sh eon a eee | 

INGUIN ay Metre eee Ee Re otters da vaksccosaiteeecnespes | 
( Please Print ) 

COL ESS i omen ee faeces th te aire elcid ss teh asdtees tects i 

Clty: devas octane ee acl POV eoreeiccuiny ines dant | 


l Income Tax Receipts issued promptly J 
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A SIGN WAS ERECTED at Alma Street Church, 
St. Thomas, Ont. in honour of George Whisken, 
left, who retired after 11 years as custodian. 
With him is the minister, Rev. Hugh Creaser, 
and property committee chairman Robert Neish. 


| CAMEOS 


HILARITY UNLIMITED! as MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. celebrated the 10th anniversary 
of Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston’s induction. Following the morning service on December 19, when the 
minister was re-robed, a surprise reception filled the church hall. Shown is an antique typewriter 

being unwrapped by the Johnstons representing a new electric model later presented to them. 


CHILDREN BROKE the “Love Loaves” 
containing contributions during the service 
at St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont. In the 
background is Rev. Hamish Kennedy, at the 
tabla,W. S. Turpie, committee chairman. 


A PULPIT FALL was dedicated in Knox NO ORDINARY INDUCTION was that of Rev. 


Church, Guelph, Ont. Woven by a member, Gordon Beaton at Guildwood Community 
Miss Janet Roberts, it was given in memory Presbyterian Church, Scarborough, Ont. 

of Mrs. Mabel Elizabeth Hopkins by her son It marked the final act of the congregation 
William and daughter Mrs. G. Humphries. attaining self-support after 15 years 

Shown above is the minister, Rev. James Peter of aid. Presbytery moderator James Roe and 
Jones, with Mrs. Humphries and Mr. Hopkins; session clerk Les Angus look on 

session clerk James Mayes, and Miss Roberts. while Mr. Beaton signs the formula. 


oe hee _ _ AT THE DEDICATION of an organ in North 
FOUR GENERATIONS of Strangs have served Caven Church, Exeter, Ont. as elders. Caradoc Church, Ont. is organist Mrs. Mary 


Keith Strang, recently ordained, is second from the right. Also shown are Rev. W. D. Jarvis, Sutherland, with the Baldwin representative, 
new elders Jim Dougall, Dave Moore (son of the late Rev. Earl Moore, R.C.A.F. chaplain,) Ross MacDonald and Rev. C. W. Middleton. 
and Murray Finlayson. At the right is the clerk of session, Cliff Ersman. Imitation organ pipes cover the speakers. 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was dedicated at 
First Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., in 


/ memory of Robert Chester Patterson, given by 


his wife Helena, second from right. From the 
left is Mrs. George Ferguson of the memorials 
committee, Rev. H. L. Henderson, the minister, 
and one of the elders, |. A. McKenzie. 


AN ORGAN given by the Wylie family and 
friends to St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, 
Ont. was dedicated in memory of the roll 
clerk, William H. Wylie. From the left are: 
Rev. Charles Carter, the minister; John 
Jennett, elder; David Wylie, son W. H. Wylie 
and his daughter, Susan (Mrs. John) Smith. 


DEATHS 


CHATREAU, THE REV. DELBERT RAY- 
MOND, 60, minister of Kenyon Church, Dun- 
vegan, Ont. died at the manse from a heart 
attack on January 10. 

Born in Toronto, he became a minister of 
the Anglican Church of Canada, and was 
received from that church in 1967. He held a 
B.A. degree from Canterbury College, Indiana, 
U.S.A. and a B.D. from The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

Mr. Chatreau served St. Edward’s Church, 
Beauharnois, Que. until November, 1968, 
when he became minister of St. James Church, 
Truro, N.S. He was inducted at Dunvegan in 
November, 1975. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Vera 
Hounslow, and three daughters, Beth (Mrs. 
Don) Bose, Indianapolis, U.S.A.; Lois (Mrs. 
Philip) Schuyler, Bristol, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A.; and Deborah of Wolfville, N.S. 


GARVIN, THE REV. EDISON BOYD, 80, 
a retired minister of the Presbyterian Church, 


Viarch, 1977 


‘SUC 


SUMMER SESSION °77 


Graduate Courses (July 5-28) Study Leave Seminars 


1. Isaiah 1-39 5. 
John Bright, Professor Emeritus, 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. 


2. Romans 1-8 
Matthew Black, Principal and Pro- 
fessor of New Testament, St. Mark’s 9. 
College, St. Andrews’ University, 
Scotland. 

3. Theology in a Pluralistic World 
Douglas J. Hall, Assoc. Professor of 7: 
Christian Theology, McGill Univer- 
sity. 

4. An Advanced Theory of Ministry 
Urban T. Holmes, Dean of Theology, 
University of the South. 


Liberation, Development & Confes- 
sing Christ (July 5-15) 
U Kyaw Than of Burma, formerly 
Secretary E. Asia Christian Confer- 
ence. 
Preaching Workshop (July 5-15) 
James A. Forbes, Jr., Assoc. Professor 
of Homiletics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
Teach the Bible (July 18-28) 
Sara Little, Professor of Christian 
Education, Union Theological Semin- 
ary, Virginia. 
8 (a) Music & Ministry (July 18-22) 

(for ministers) 
8 (b) Choral Leading & Singing 

(for leaders and singers) John and 
Helen Kemp of the Westminster 
Choir College, N.J. 


An accredited member school of the ATS at the University of British Columbia. Summer or 
winter programs available on request. Summer courses, except 8 (b), restricted to theologi- 
cal graduates. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


6000 iona drive, vancouver, b.c. V6T 1L4 / (604) 228-9031 


BABY, WEDDING and wedding anniversary 
plates. Brochure upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


GREAT CANADIAN TOURS 


The CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and West Coast Tour 


EAST — The CANADIAN MARITIMES 


and East Coast Tour 


ALASKA — The ALASKAN CRUISE 


and Canadian West Coast 


BENS ce 


is iii 
Ope o Organize and 


aSmailLibrary 


WEST 


Travel through this spectacular country — 
CANADA — with one of the largest and best 
known tour operators specializing in Canadian 
Tours — on the Canadian Rockies Tour enjoy 
Jasper and Banff National Parks. See Lake 
Louise. Visit Vancouver and Victoria — on the 
Canadian Maritimes and East Coast Tour enjoy 
historic Quebec City. Visit Prince Edward Island § 
and tour the Cabot Trail. See Halifax and 
Peggy’s Cove — on the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaskan Cruise Tour see the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and enjoy the elegant and luxurious 
first class Princess ships as you cruise the 
spectacular Inside Passage to Alaska. You'll 
enjoy all the Cooke’s Travel first class ameni- 
ties, the finest in accommodations and trans- 
portation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke's 
to see to all your travel needs. 


For reservations, call us now, or write 


NEW BOOK, “‘How to Organize 
and Operate a Small Library” 


Edited to meet the needs of churches, law 
firms, museums, historical societies, corpora- 
tions, small communities and others without 
the services of a trained librarian. In simple 
terms and with graphic illustrations, tells you 
step-by-step how to: assemble books and 
other printed materials, record source and 
cost of books and assign numbers (“acces- 
sion”), prepare and use book cards, book 
pockets and date due slips, create the card 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St. Leamington, Ont. 
1 (519) 733-2391 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXAEER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto M5A 2Z1 


catalog (reference file to books in the library 
arranged by subject and/or author), check 
books “in” and “out”, keep yearly records. 
Includes list of needed supplies and how to 
use them; also simplified Dewey Decimal 
classifications and rules for classifying. 
Paper bound. 


80-911 


ONES MAIN 


COMPANY INC. 
Box 8707 - OTTAWA - K1G 3M4 
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From Handbells 
To Carillons 


VERDIN 


is the 
sound choice 
of more than 


10,000 churches 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company 
209 Arnold Avenue 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


The Bell-Ringers of America Since 1842 


a TF 
Pn 
Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
Lov 1N8 


Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 


plaques, cap and blazer 


badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 
manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


died after a lengthy illness at White Rock, 
B.C. on Jan. 10. 

Mr. Garvin began studies for the ministry at 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg in the 1920's, 
but illness intervened. After the 1925 union he 
completed his course extra-murally through 
Knox College, Toronto, and was ordained in 
December, 1931. 

His ministry was at Selkirk, Man., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., Robertson Church, Vancouver, 
B.C. and St. John’s Church, White Rock, B.C. 
He retired in September, 1966. 

Active in the courts -of the church, Mr. 
Garvin was elected moderator of the Synod of 
Alberta in 1942 and the Synod of British 
Columbia in 1960. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Nan 
Howard, and two sons, Rev. Murray L. Garvin 
of Weston, Ont. and Rev. Robert C. Garvin of 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


MacINNES, THE REV. DONALD, 8&6, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died suddenly at his 
home in Ridgetown, Ont. on January 7. 

Born in Stormont County, Ont. he received 
his early education there and proceeded to 
Queen’s University, Kingston, where he grad- 
uated in Arts in 1922. He has been permanent 
secretary of that class ever since. In 1925 he 
was graduated from Queen’s in theology, and 
later took the B.Th. degree from Auburn 
Seminary, N.Y., U.S.A. 

His pastorates were all in Ontario, Port 
Dover, Forest, St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Milverton and Ridgetown, where he retired in 
1964. After retirement Mr. MacInnes served 
St. James Church, Chatham, New St. An- 
drew’s in Dover Township, and Dresden. 

Active in all the courts of the church and on 
many boards and committees, Mr. MacInnes 
was elected moderator of the Synod of Hamil- 
ton and London in 1950. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Keitha M. 
Lloyd and one son, Donald L., of Toronto. 


MACKECHNIE, THE REV. JOHN, 79, a re- 
tired Presbyterian minister, died in hospital in 
Chatham, Ont. on January 6. 

Born and educated in Scotland, where he 
graduated with the M.A., B.D., B.L. and L1.B. 
degrees, Mr. Mackechnie taught in the depart- 
ment of Celtic Studies at the University of 
Aberdeen. He was ordained as a minister in 
1928 and came to Canada in 1967. 

Here he served the Colborne charge in 
Ontario and then Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, 
Ont. before retiring to Chatham in 1974. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Allie 
Lucas; one son, Donald of Scotland; and two 
daughters, Elizabeth (Mrs. Ian) MacPherson 
of England; and Ailne (Mrs. Alex) McPherson 
of Ridgetown. 

BROWN, MISS KATHERINE (KATE), mem- 
ber, St. Paul’s Church, Victoria Harbour, 
Ont. for over 60 years, Dec. 24. 

BULLOCH, GABRIEL, 59, elder, Coquitlam 
Church, B.C., Dec. 18. 

CAMPBELL, MRS. BOYD, 84, member, Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ont. and life member of 
W.M.S., Jan. 19. 

CONSTABLE, MISS EDITH JANE (JENNIE), 
94, church school teacher for SO years, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Thorold, Ont., Jan. 10. 

CREE, MRS. M. F., widow of the Rev. Matthew 
Fraser Cree who served for 21 years in pastor- 
ates in Ontario before his death in 1952, in 
Ailsa Craig, Ont., Jan. 2. 

GEDDES, MRS. GERALD (MARGARET), 
charter member, former organist and choir 
director, member of Mary Whale W.M.S., 
Erindale Church, Mississauga, Ont. 

GREEN, MRS. LEWIS, 94, life time member 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hagersville, Ont., 
Dec. 1. 

HALLIDAY, JOHN GEORGE, 96, clerk of 
session and rep. elder, St. Aidan’s Church, 
New Westminster, B.C., long time Sunday 

school supt., Jan. 4. 


HAMILL, MRS. ANN ELIZABETH, widow of 
the Rev. Gordon L. Hamill, after illness from 
cancer, at Markham, Ont., Jan. 24. 

INGLIS, MRS. TOM (RHODA), member, Knox 
Church, Belmore, Ont. and Sunday school 
teacher for over 25 years, Dec. 2. 

MacFARLANE, MRS. STEWART (AVA), St. 
John’s Church, Port Perry, Ont., life member 
of W.M.S. and for many years active in Lind- 
say Presbyterial, Jan. 14. 

MacCUISH, MRS. RODERICK (MAR- 
GUERITE), member for 49 years, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., Jan. 7. 

MARTIN, JUDGE WALTER M., a native of 
Regina, Sask., a member of the board of Glen- 
view Church, Toronto for many years, senior 
judge, York County Court, Jan. 24. 

McCUTCHEON, MRS. PETER, 35, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, Ont. and presi- 
dent of St. Andrew’s Auxiliary of the W.M.S., 
Janes 

McKECHNIE, KENNETH B., clerk of session, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Armstrong, B.C., Dec. 
24. 

NICHOL, DAVID W., 87, member, Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., father of Miss 
Mary Nichol of Nepal, Jan. 1. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN, 65, elder, St. 
Church, Peterborough, Ont., Dec. 24. 

SHIELDS, MRS. JOHN (MARY ELIZABETH), 
long time member, active in W.A. and 
W.M.S., St. James Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Jan. 17. 

SIMS, EARL GILMORE, 94, who served 60 
years as elder, first at Flodden, then when that 
church closed, at nearby St. Andrew’s Church, 
Melbourne, Que., Jan. 18. 

SMITH, THOMAS, Sr., 94, elder for 50 years, 
St. Paul’s Church, Eckville, Alta., Nov. 3. 

STEWART, MRS. RUPERT G., widow of 
Rev. Dr. Stewart, who died in 1950 after 21 
years at St. John’s Church, Toronto, at Beams- 
ville, Ont., Jan. 10. 

TYRELL, MRS. JACK, Sr., member, West- 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 11. 


Giles 


Anniversary 


125th — Melville, West Hill, Ont., Feb. 3, (Rev. 
W. Whyte). 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 
Landell, Rev. Mary Leslie, Atwood Church, 
Ont., Jan. 6. 
Renault, Rev. Leslie R., Hamilton, Chedoke 
Church, Ont., Feb. 3. 


RECOGNITION 
Hutchison, Rev. James W., Peterborough, St. 
Stephen’s, Ont., Jan. 5. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rey. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R.3, Baddeck. 

Sherbrooke, Glenelg and Moser River, N.S., 
Rev. Steven Cho, R.R.5, New Glasgow. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Rev. James Armour, 677 
Victoria Drive, Baie D’Urfe. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S. A. 
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~ McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
Tle Perrot J7V SC7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L. J. Cowper, Box 38, 
Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

Chateauguay, Que., Rev. John A. Bodkin, 855 
53rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A. 

‘ Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St.,° St. Laurent 
H4L 2K1. 
Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal H2X 2KS. 
Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 

Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Ross Mac- 
kay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 2K1. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 
Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

King City and Nobleton, Ont., Rev. A. M. Mc- 
Combie, St. Andrew’s Church, 3819 Bloor St. 
W., Islington M9B 1K7. 

Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 
Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Mississauga, Erindale, Ont., Dr. R. G. Mac- 
Millan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville L6K 1S7. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste Marie P3A 1B8. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. Donald 
Smith, 59 St. George St., Toronto MSS 2E6. 

Toronto, Armour Heights, Ont., Rev. Dr. DeC. 
H. Rayner, SO Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont. Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M IN9. 


Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
326 Brookdale Avenue, Toronto MSM 1P8. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial and Westview, Ont., 
Rev. Rodger Talbot, 150 Gateway Blvd., Don 
Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rey. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto St. Stephen’s Ont., Rev. G. A. Beaton, 
235 Sylvan Ave., Scarborough M1E 1AS. 

Trenton, Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 57 
Meadowyale Ave., Belleville K8N 2L5. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M1. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Road, St. 
Catharines L2N 3E8. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 2SS. 

Dresden-Rutherford, Ont., Rev. J. E. Riddell, 
520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg N8A 3C2. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. Robt. O. Rahn, Box 
883, 50 Finch Court, Chatham N7L 1H9. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., Rev. 
J. M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London 
NSZ 1S9. 

Embro, Knox, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, 
447 Hunter Street, Woodstock N4S 4G7. 

Fingal and .Port Stanley, Ont., Rev. Stanley 

_ Andrews, R. R. 1, Dutton NOL 1JO. 

Forest, St. James, Ont., Rev. J. W. Cruickshank, 

Box 174, Corunna NON 1G0. 

‘Hamilton, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T. M. Bailey, 
81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton L9C 3L8. 

Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C. A. 

' Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy 

| N7T 3G9. 

Tillsonburg and Windham Centre, Ont., Rev. 

__ F.J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe N3Y 3K9. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 

Campbell, Box 205, Tara NOH 2NO. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 

_ Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 
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AN INVESTMENT 


A Canadian Bible Society Annuity is an investment which pays triple 


dividends. 


It gives you a guaranteed income for life. 


It helps the great work of the Society. 
It gives you the satisfaction of helping someone 


have a Bible. 


What More Could You Want! 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


1835 Yonge Street 


Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


23 Day California — Departs 
Aprilpaisept 54a) Oct.2174 — 
includes Salt Lake City — $660 
per person twin. 


Please enquire for Eastern 
Canada, Western Canada, etc. 


Conducted by the 
“Franklin” Smith Family 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
Tweed, R.R. #3, Ontario 
Phone: 613-478-3622 


KEATES 


ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplated 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours (Series A) originating Toronto, 
June 1st, July 3rd, July 27th, August 20th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, ‘‘North 
to Alaska’’ by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska, ‘Trail of '98’’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 
made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada—Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B IS SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours, (Series B), originating Toronto 
June 7th, July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. “Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse. Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 


CUPS AND SAUCERS 
Sample and brochure 
on request 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


iDu DAY cvcas U0 
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BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MINISTER WANTED 


Farringdon Independent Church 
in a growing suburb of Brantford 
is seeking a minister. The 
present pastor is retiring on April 
30. 


Enquiries in writing should be sent to: 


The Chairman of the Pastoral 
Relations Committee, 
Farringdon Independent Church, 
287 Mt. Pleasant Road, 
Brantford, Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff, CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xi 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Stained 
_, Glass 


BULLAS GLASS LtTp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


AVAILABLE 


Good OFFICE SPACE in 
downtown Toronto. 
Contact: Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College St., Toronto, 

Ont. M5T 1R4 
1-416-979-2331 


“Robes and ‘Uestments 


FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 
(‘Si 
kK 


Write, call or 


visit our showrooms; 


SAINTHILL LEVINE UNIFORMS 


100 Broadview Ave., Toronto M4M 2E8 Ont. 461-8211 


5580 Cote de Liesse, Montreal 514-731-3751 


JOIN 9th HOLY LAND TOUR, with DOR- 
OTHY HITCHINS. ISRAEL & ATHENS — 
$978, October 17. Write Wholesale Tours Inter- 
national, 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont., 
M2P 1R6. 


SIBERIA — MONGOLIA ADVENTURE, Sept. 
4 — Oct. 6, 1977. Write: Bryan Tours (Hitchins) 
Box 62, Smiths Falls, Ont.. K7A 489. 


3 BEDROOM HOUSE on Vancouver Island, 
B.C., 30 miles from Victoria. In good residential 
area. Owners going to Europe tor July-August. 
Rent $300 per month in return for minimal 
house keeping duties. Use of car. Reply Box 200, 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
‘“‘A’’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


ROTARY-LAUGHLEN CENTRE 
Toronto’s newest Retirement Residence to open 
in February 1977. Single and double rooms all 
with private washrooms and cable T.V. will be 
available. Located in the heart of the city, the 
centre offers to Senior Citizens “big city’’ ad- 
vantages as well as privacy of living and 
community interests. There will be recreational 
areas, a chapel, multi-purpose room, a beautiful 
landscaped central courtyard and the Head- 
quarters of the Second Mile Club. For further 
information, please call (416) 597-0373. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 


WANTED 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Goderich, Ontario, 
on or before June 30, 1977. For information 
contact Mr. Bruce Erskine, Music Convener, 86 
North Street, Goderich, Ontario, N7A 2T6, or 
telephone (519) 514-9555. 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 
Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. 1. Four, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., Rev. John 
C. Carr, c/o The Pastoral Institute, 112 St. & 
109 Ave., Edmonton T5H 1E1. 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. L. 
D. Hankinson, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge 
T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook V1C 1G2. 

Kitimat, B.C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave. E., Prince Rupert V8J 1N4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Kenneth 
Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westminster 
V3L 2X4. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Red Deer, Mr. J. Alex Morrison, c/o St. Andrew’s 
Church, 3702-58th Ave., Red Deer, Alta. 
THN 4T3. 


READINGS 


1 Matthew 26:36-46 
2 Matthew 26:62-75 
3 Luke 2:25-40 

4 Luke 22:39-49 

S Luke 22:54-62 

6 Luke 23:1-12 

7 Luke 23:13-26 
April 8 Luke 23:32-49 
April 9 Luke 23:50-56 
April 10 Luke 24:1-12 
April 11 Exodus 12:31-42 
April 12 Exodus 20:1-17 
April 13 Leviticus 23:33-44 
April 14 Matthew 26:30-56 
April 15 John 14:15-31 
April 16 Hebrews 13:7-21 
April 17 John 21:15-25 
April 18 Matthew 5:1-12 
April 19 Matthew S:13-26 
April 20 Genesis 4: 1-16 
April 21 Matthew 2:13-23 
April 22 Matthew 5:33-48 
April 23 Psalm 7 

April 24 Colossians 1:17-18 
April 25 Psalm 40 

April 26 Job 38:1-14 

April 27 1 Samuel 16:14-23 
April 28 Luke $:17-26 
April 29 2 Corinthians $:14-21 
April 30 Romans 15:1-13 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


HOLY LAND TOUR 
June 27 - July 14 - 1977 


18 Memorable days in Israel, Jordan, Greece 


$1449.00 from Toronto. 


FREE COLOUR BROCHURE write: 
Rev. Bruce R. Moorhouse 


11 Cheshire Dr. Islington, Ont. M9B 2N7 


Numbers limited — write early 
(Churches — send your pastor — an invest- 
ment with manifold returns) . ; 


WANTED 


Houseparents to manage receiving home for 

emotionally disturbed children in the Toronto 

area, working together with child-care workers. 

Salary commensurate with experience. 

Apply to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens 
Ave., London, Ontario. N6B 1Y7. 

Attention: J. F. Wall, Phone: (519) 433-8429 
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MEDITATION 


How to Grovel 
Correctly 


“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise” Psalm 51:17 


WE ARE LESS THAN FASCINATED by the implications 
of grovelling, which the Oxford English Dictionary defines 
as: “‘lying prone, humbling oneself, (often in the dirt or 
dust).’’ It does little to kindle our interest to be told that in 


_ the past people would sometimes thus try to show sorrow 


for deeds that were less than commendable even in the 


sight of their peers. When in this 20th century we are 
_ getting rid of other hang-ups, we are equally ready to 
_ dispose of old church traditions like this one. 


From Old Testament times kings and people alike 
showed humility and sorrow for sin by putting aside all 
fine garments, wearing only the coarsest cloth, and an- 
ointing themselves not with oil but ashes. Jacob, on hear- 
ing the story of Joseph’s death by wild animals, trumped 
up by jealous brothers, donned sackcloth (Genesis 37:34.) 
Tamar, Absalom’s sister, put ashes on her head when 
Amnon her half-brother had done violence to her person 
(II Samuel 13:19.) The Ninevites reacted in a similar way 
to the preaching of Jonah (ch. 3.) Eventually, the practice 
became a church custom of anointing penitents with ashes 
on the first day of Lent. 

However bound to or free from tradition we may feel 
ourselves, it is good to remember that these pre-Easter 
days are an excellent time to examine our own behaviour. 
It is healthier to do this when we may be thinking of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus Christ than when we 
are really feeling low, all thoughts of faith cast aside. 

As always, in our repenting there is the danger of trying 
to do too many things, whether it is sacrificing the best 
steer, donning sackcloth and ashes, or driving our families 
“up the wall’”’ with too many church meetings. Psalmists 
and prophets perceived that such actions are never suffi- 
ciently meaningful to indicate any true change of heart 
(Psalm 51:10,17.) 

Jesus could only re-affirm that repentance is a matter of 
the heart lamenting (Matthew 15:8,) “This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with 
their lips; but their heart is far from me.” In repentance 
there must be a genuine expression of sorrow, a simple “‘I 
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am sorry.”” He instructed his disciples to tell listeners 
(Luke 10:13,) “If the miracles that were performed in you 
had been performed in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Sorrow needs to be given expression not just by weeping 
into our pillows but in verbalized confession. Traditionally, 
Ash Wednesday in older church practice was preceded by 
the Monday and Tuesday of Shrovetide, a time for hearing 
confessions. Those who received gratefully the word of 
John the Baptist and were baptized by him in the Jordan, 
did so “confessing their sins’’ (Matthew 3:6.) That, for all 
his harsh words about judgment, the burning of the chaff, 
and the axe being already laid to the root of the tree! 

To ensure that confession is sincere, whenever possible 
preparation must be made. Witness the example of 
Zacchaeus (Luke 19:8.) Even the Rabbis taught, “Injury 
must be repaired, and pardon sought and forgiven.’’ There 
is much left unsaid and undone even when we pray, 
“Father, forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors” 
(Matthew 6:12). 

It may certainly be helpful both to us and to others to 
put on the appearance of sorrow in this Lenten season. 
The words of the psalmist, however, point to much more 
and still hold true: ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” 


Prayer 


Holy and all-powerful God, who have said that you would 
make your dwelling-place with the lowly and contrite of 
heart, hear us when we make our prayers of confession. 
Help us to lift up our hearts with our voices and hands and 
give you some real assurance when we pray, ‘‘Father, 
forgive,’ that we may really try to ‘“‘go and sin no more.” 
Mercifully help us who pray in the Name of your Son, our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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GETTING ITALL TOGETHER 
IN THE CHURCH 


PLANNING FOR EDUCATION IN THE CONGREGATION 


If your congregation has answered 
all the above questions, it has a plan 
for church education. 


or information, write to: 

The Board of Congregational Life, 
_ 50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 157 


IT WAS A DARK and rather dreary day in February 
when the editor called me up and asked me to write a 
light-hearted article about Easter. Now who can be light- 
hearted in February? To me it has always been the most 
difficult month of the year even if it is the shortest. Winter 
has been going long enough to become monotonous. 
Spring is still years and years away, if it will ever come. 
The snow is piled around, a rather drab grey where it has 
lain too long beside the streets and drive ways or a back- 
breaking mass of soggy white piling up anew in drifts. 

Easter? When will that come? Oh yes, I know by the 
calendar that this year it will be April the tenth. But that’s 
as remote and impossible as Christmas Day is to a child of 
seven at the end of November. I look back over the years 
and remember how impossible it seemed that Christmas 
would ever arrive. The longest night in the year was Christ- 
mas Eve, eons in length, stretching out into eternity. I can 
still feel the ache of that yearning and waiting. 

But looking back I feel regret also. I don’t yearn any 
more. I wait with complacency and little expectation. I no 
longer want a ‘“‘steal sword” as a present. And what 
ribbing that misspelt word gave me on Christmas morning! 


2 


I didn’t get the sword. I never did get a sword, but I got so 
many other things that Christmas was always a thrill. 

Easter never compared with Christmas to my childish 
mind. There weren’t any Easter presents, and Easter eggs 
or chocolate rabbits were pretty small potatoes compared 
with the joys of Christmas. Even spring had few entice- 
ments. It was generally wet with muddy lawns and play 
grounds. Skating was over and there wasn’t much for a 
boy to do. 

Easter resurrection? What did that mean to me then? 
Nothing really, except that we had Easter lilies in church, 
special music by the choir and probably an inordinately 
long sermon by the minister. The problem with Easter to 
me was that it hadn’t any personal meaning. 

There is a text running in my mind from Romans 8:25 
that seems to apply, ‘‘But if we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.”” Perhaps Dr. J.B. 
Phillips puts it better in his translation, “then we must 
settle down to wait for it in patience.”’ They key word is 
““hope.”’ I know what that is, it is the yearning of a seven- 
year- old boy for the presents under the Christmas tree. It | 
is the realization of all his dreams and desires. It is finding 
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under that tree what his heart has been set on for weeks. 
I look back over the years and envy that boy. 

Well, there is another text that seems to fit in here from 
that prand thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, ‘“‘And 
now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest 
of these is love.” 

Faith we know. It is that universal and inextinguishable 
feeling that death doesn’t end things. It’s not exactly a 

conviction, just something which has been felt in every 
part of the world, through all the time it has been in exist- 

ence, that there is something after death. The Romans had 

- it. l1remember years ago reading Vergil’s Aeneid where the 
hero, Aeneas, took a trip down to the underworld. The 
spirits of the dead were there but rather doleful spirits they 
were, mooning around in the shadows. They were waiting 
until it was time to drink the waters of Lethe, forgetful- 
ness, and return to the earth in another incarnation. I 
gathered that immortality was something the Romans 
believed in but didn’t much relish. If one had to die and 
become a spirit then it was better than not becoming one, 
but really not much better. 

I suppose that kind of feeling still persists. When most 
people think about life after death they mutter, “Oh, yes, 
but. ..”’ And that “‘but’”’ expresses faith without hope. It is 
going to the realm of the shades as dark and rather dreary 
shadows waiting around and mourning for the life they 
have left behind. Besides faith one needs hope, and surely 
hope is looking eagerly for something better, more 
exciting, more interesting and more to be desired. 


The reality of heaven 


The Vikings of old had hope. I remember reading about 
their ideas of heaven, which apparently was to be an ever- 
lasting banquet with lots to eat and especially lots to drink. 
I suppose for people in a rather barren country that would 
seem to be a blissful state. It reminds me of a distant rela- 
tive married to a Baptist minister. Heaven for her was to 
have a brand new chesterfield. 

The Moslems added further spice to the idea of heaven. 
There would be a number of houris, beautiful maidens, to 
keep them company in a garden of delights. Well I sup- 
pose to each his own dreams, but I wonder what the Mos- 
lem ladies had to look forward to? 

That kind of hope reminds me of my Christmases of 
long ago. I dreamed of the presents I wanted. I hoped I 
would get them. I had faith that father and mother would 
come across with something I could cherish. But do you 
know I now find it difficult to recall what those longed for 
and received presents were: I do remember annual copies 
of Chums, a British boys’ paper I delighted in. I soon lost 
the copies which once read were old hat. That was true 
with practically all the presents that before I got them had 
seemed like heaven. They all too soon lost their flavour. 
Anyway they were presents for children and though I think 
back with some recollection of the joy they gave for a 
while, I wouldn’t thank you for any one of them today. I 

hope I’ve grown out of merely childish pleasures. 

So faith and hope aren’t enough, nor are the material 
things for which we think our hearts crave. Surely the 
Vikings got tired of eternal eating and drinking, and the 

Moslems of their houris. What at first seemed to be hea- 
-venly would quickly lapse, I fear, into something like the 
‘opposite. Indeed without that other quality Paul spoke 
about, faith and hope alone could be hell itself. 

There are two things, and I believe two things only, 
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which make heaven real, to be desired with all one’s heart 
and to be eternally satisfying. The first is love. 

Ian Maclaren tells about a dour old Scotsman, Jamie 
Soutar, who lived in Drumtochty. He always wore a rather 
faded old top hat with a mourning band around it. He said 
it saved the expense of getting a new hat. He was a rather 
acid-tongued individual and people weren’t surprised that 
he had never married. When he came to his death bed two 
ladies were sitting with him waiting for the end. He had 
been still for so long that one wondered if he had gone and 
she got up to feel his feet. When she exclaimed to the other 
that she couldn’t find them a rough Scottish voice spoke, 
‘“‘They’re at the end of my legs.’’ She got back to her chair 
and they both sat waiting until suddenly he sat upright 
and cried out, ‘‘Lassie, Lassie, I’m coming!”’ and he died. 

More than fifty years before he had worked for a while 
in another glen, and there had met a girl. They used to 
meet each other by a stile, but one day she wasn’t there 
and her father came instead. Sadly he told the young man 
that the girl had died suddenly. 

That was the reason for the mourning band, perhaps 
also for the dourness, and above all for the glad cry at the 
end. Heaven for him was to find again the one he had 
loved and still loved. And surely heaven for her was when 
at the long last he came to join her. 

To catch the flavour of that meeting read Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel. You can have your eternal 
feasting and drinking, your chesterfields and all the other 
material things you think you desire. You can have your 
houris, no matter how beautiful they may be. Heaven is 
something greater, lovelier and more lasting than that. Ian 
Maclaren knew and so did Rossetti. And blessed are we if 
we know too. 

But surely that isn’t enough. We need not only love but 
the Source and Fountainhead of love. Heaven is primarily 
God, the God whom we can only know in Jesus Christ. 

Go back to the first Easter. The news, the tremendous 
news, of that day wasn’t that the disciples were going to 
live again. It was that Jesus was alive still. ‘“‘Because I live 
ye shall live also,’’ Jesus told the disciples in the Upper 
Room. But it is more than a proof of our resurrection, it is 
the goal of it, the purpose of it, the heaven of it. It is find- 
ing the One we love who loves us. 


Love pulls us upward 


The Baptists have a hymn written by a former principal 
of McMaster University, ‘Jesus wondrous Saviour.’’ There 
is one line that says it all, “‘Heaven itself without Thee 
dark as night would be.” 

“Now abideth faith, hope, love...’ and certainly the 
greatest of these is love, but let us go back to the second, 
for it really depends on the third. Heaven, according to the 


First Epistle of John is also hope. ‘‘Beloved, now are we the _ 


sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is.”’ (Ch. 3:2) 

There is the end of disappointment in ourselves, the end 
of stumbling and falling. There is a goal revealed and the 
certainty of reaching it. There is love pulling us ever up- 
wards and love responding. There is heaven itself, 
ourselves growing eternally into the likeness of him who 
loves us and whom we love. * 


THE AUTHOR is a retired Baptist minister who is widely known as a 
writer of prose and poetry. Dr. Johnston and his wife Ruth live in Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. 
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EDITORIALS 


Insiders and outsiders 


IN FEBRUARY A YOUNG COUPLE made an appoint- 
ment to see this editor. They wished to get married in the 
church for which he is responsible as interim moderator. 
The young man had been a Presbyterian “‘from away 
back.’’ His fiancee had some dim recollections of having 
attended the Sunday school of another denomination. 

Why did they wish to get married in that church? 
Because they had driven by and liked its appearance, they 
decided together that it would be a lovely place to have a 
wedding. The date for the wedding had been set, of course, 
for a mid-week afternoon two weeks later. 

My suggestion that the young couple should see the 
inside of the church before final arrangements were made 
was agreeable to them. They accepted the invitation to 
attend morning worship the next Sunday, and to see me in 
the vestry afterwards. 

However, they failed to show. And then the telephone 
rang. They had gone to another Presbyterian Church, at 
least ten miles away, and were embarrassed to discover 
that the minister was not the one they expected to see! It 
was a relief to pass the problem over to him, and a joy to 
know that at last they were inside the church that they had 
chosen from the outside. 

Somewhere in this experience there is an Easter 
message. If the season runs true to form, most churches 
will be filled on Easter Sunday. Many of the worshippers 
will be those who rarely grace the church with their 


presence at other times. They are the outsiders who come 
inside only once or twice a year. 

Dare we call them outsiders? Or is the church reluctant 
to discipline its backsliders, those who have once professed 
their faith and vowed to give Christ’s cause their support. 
Sessions are often afraid of offending perpetual absentees, 
even when they fail to partake of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. “‘Neglect of ordinances” is a serious charge 
and may lead to what is virtually ex-communication in our 
denomination. 

Of course we welcome all who will come on Easter 
Sunday, and make no distinction between insiders and 
outsiders. The message of hope and joy, the offer of new 
life, is intended for all of God’s people. 

However, one way of celebrating Easter is to take its 
message seriously, not only as individuals, but as congrega- 
tions responsible for ministering to this mixture of people. 
It is not enough to stand on the outside, even though the 
church looks beautiful from there. Our duty as Christians 
calls us to be inside, not hidden from the world, but gain- 
ing the strength and resources necessary to reach out, 
beginning with the area in which our particular church is 
located. 

It is not enough to be Presbyterians “from away back.” 
We are called to be committed Christians, as of now, and 


to be involved as insiders in the ongoing mission of the 
church. 


Education policy in Guyana 


FROM GUYANA IN SOUTH AMERICA comes word 
that the government has taken over more than 600 
nursery, primary and secondary school properties from 
churches and from private concerns. 

No compensation was paid to the churches. Compensa- 
tion to private owners was arbitrarily fixed and the govern- 
ment has refused to permit any challenge in the courts of 
its decisions. Religious News Service reports that Prime 
Minister Forbes Burnham and his government have been 
strongly criticized in local circles for the way in which this 
has been done. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is not affected, we 
have long since handed over our primary and secondary 
schools to the Guyana government. But we are interested 
in what happens in Guyana, since we still contribute 
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financially to the support of the Presbyterian Church 
which we brought into being there. 

It remains to be seen what effect the take-over will have 
on education in Guyana. The prime minister is said to view 
the churches as former allies of colonialism and defenders 
of the capitalist economy. That amuses those of us who 
once served the church and the schools in Guyana. How 
ridiculous, to link the church and its mission of concern 
with the worst of the past! And colonialism was not all 
paternalism, else how did the Guyanese who lead the 
country now get their start? 

We shall watch with interest to see what total govern- 
ment control will bring to the schools of Guyana, whether 
it be new freedom of thought or the suppression of all but 
the political policies of those in power. @ 
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MARY SLESSOR 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


THE MARY SLESSOR centenary ser- 
vice in Calabar, Nigeria was a colour- 
ful and joyful occasion. Historic Duke 
Town Church was filled to capacity an 
hour before the service began. The 
women were all wearing onyonyo — a 
long smock with wide sleeves caught in 
at the elbow — very much like an old 
fashioned granny night gown. These 
were in materials ranging from pink 
silk with silver tinsel trimming to the 
more traditional cottons. 

After the service an excellent drama 
was put on by the Women’s Guild. In 
the first scene the Rev. William Ander- 
son was shown speaking through an 
interpreter. He was an early Scottish 
missionary who was there when Mary 
arrived. Then in the next scene, he was 
preaching in Efik (the Calabar lan- 
guage), with a Scottish accent. The 
Africans have a great sense of humour 
and are born mimics. 

Then down the aisle came a group 
doing the traditional canoe dance, 
dipping their paddles in rhythm. In the 
centre walked Mary Slessor. It was 
comical that in this all African cast 
there was no doubt who was the 
European as they caught the different 
walk and mannerisms. 

Her arrival at Okoyon, an area up 
the Cross River, was depicted with a 
wild scene as angry chiefs protested her 
new ways. It ended with a touching 
farewell years later when she left for 
new work at Enyong. 

After the play, everyone walked the 
few yards to her grave, marked by a 
beautiful Celtic cross, overlooking the 
river. Here, tribal chief and elder Mrs. 
Asi Arikpo, president of the Women’s 
Guild of the Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria and Dan Slessor, one of Mary 
Slessor’s adopted children, and others, 
laid wreaths. 

I recommend the book about Mary 


_Slessor God and One Redhead by 
Carol Christian and Gladys Plummer 
(Musson, $5.95). The Mrs. Asi Arikpo 


mentioned above is the wife of Dr. Okoi 
Arikpo, Commissioner for External 
Affairs for Nigeria, 1967-1975. 

/by Margaret E. Hall 
April, 1977 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


adds pounds 
of love 


by Winn Files, 
Calgary, Alta. 


‘“WHAT’S FOR DINNER, MOM?”’ is 
often the first thing my kids ask as 
they bounce through the kitchen door 
after school. Sometimes my answer 
brings an enthusiastic, ‘““Yum!’’ but 
just as often, the response is a dis- 
gusted, ‘“Yukk!”’ 

Surprisingly, as dinner time rolls 
around, even the disgruntled ones 
manage to choke-it-down in five 
minutes flat, and as incredible as it 
seems, the hollow legged group are 
back looking for snacks, just as the 
kitchen is cleaned up. 

Having grown up in a third world 
country, I am troubled by the great 
gulf between the overnourished nations 
and the 120 hungry ones. How can my 
children, who have rarely lacked any- 
thing, ever understand the pain of an 
empty stomach, the whimper of a 
starving baby, or the exhaustion of a 
sick father, doing manual labour on a 
bowl of watery rice? The answer is, of 
course, they never can! 

Parents lecture their children on the 
sins of ingratitude and of wasting, as 
they compare the abundance of today 
with the struggle of their own child- 
hood. Television and the media have 
brought the bloated-bellied youngsters 
and the stench of dying humanity into 
our living rooms. We see the injustice, 
but are revolted and depressed by the 
magnitude of the problem. It seems 
simpler to ignore the facts and some- 
how justify our lifestyle. But, if we are 
sufficiently moved to contribute to 
some relief agency, we wonder what 
good our dollar will do, ‘‘a mere drop 
in the bottomless bucket!”’ 

I'd like to share our hunger-lunch 
suggestion with you. It is not unique, 
but it seems effective. Not only is the 
family continually reminded of its 
Christian mandate to share with a 
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hungry world, but it is a positive means 
of doing something about it. Once a 
week (52 times a year) we have a light 
supper, soup and muffins, nutritious, 
but inexpensive. The money saved by 
giving up meat and dessert is placed in 
a special tin on the table. A picture of 
a skinny, hungry child, and another, of 
a chubby, healthy baby, helps even the 
youngest family member to grasp the 
purpose of this sharing meal. 

The next time an appeal is made in 
church, or on the air, the money saved 
for this purpose can be given happily. 
As awareness grows, older children can 
help decide where they would like to 
send their gift. Discussions of politics, 
justice, Christian concern and the 
family’s own life style will be natural at 
such dinners. And with this kind of 
ongoing educational experience and 
knowledge of our global family, the ties 
of brotherhood will grow and be 
strengthened. 

And here’s a bonus! Choose a hectic 
day when Dad and the kids have to 
make early departures to meetings, 
games, etc. A regular dinner would be 
a hassle. Every Mom will look forward 
to that one afternoon when she doesn’t 
have to rush home and put the meat 
on, or make dessert. Believe me, she’ll 
enjoy it! So, start this week! Together, 
our counting calories will add up to 
pounds of love for others, and someday 
soon, that empty bucket will be full. * 


WORSHIP 


COME EARLY 
AND GET A 
"| BACK SEAT, in 


vA 


by Jim McClure, 
Whitby, Ont. 


THERE I WAS AGAIN! A minister, 
called upon to do something other than 
the responsibilities of the pulpit! I felt 
like the minister in a small town who 
loved to go down to the railway sta- 
tion and watch the express train go 
through. An elder chided him about 
this regular practice, indicating that 
there must be a better way for him to 
use his time. “You know,” said the 
minister, “I love watching that big 
train. It’s the only thing that. goes 
through here that I don’t have to 
push!” 


As a member of the national com- 


mittee of Presbyterian Men, I’d been — 


given some sample tapes, with the sug- 
gestion that I push, peddle or sell them 


to a radio station in our area. At first, I _ 


resisted. “I’ve got other things to do 
that my congregation expects me to do; 
surely there’s someone else who would 
be better at this type of salesmanship.” 
So the tapes sat around for a while, 
and then quite strongly the thought 
came, a lot of folk listen to radio who 
are never inside a church to hear a 
minister preach! This tape business 
could get the Christian message to 
them! A sort of extension of the pulpit 
ministry! An acceptance of the tapes 
for broadcasting would be fulfilling, in 
an extended way, my calling as a 
minister! 

The pushing of the tapes was under- 
taken, but soon there was frustration. 
“‘We have no openings!’’ “‘We have 
enough ‘religious’ programming at the 
moment, and the policy of the station 
is not to accept any more!”’ These find- 
ings and the cost of air time didn’t 
heighten the enthusiasm of the tape 
pusher. But the idea, often dreamed 
about and discussed by many minis- 
ters, and in the General Assembly of 
the church, of a Presbyterian spon- 
sored message of the faith on the air, 
that prospect wouldn’t go away. 

When my frustrations were shared 
with a layman in the antenna business, 


he volunteered to discuss the matter | 


with a Christian friend on the staff of a 
radio station. Now I had got ‘someone 
else doing the ‘“‘pushing!’’ Good, be- 
cause things began to happen. ‘“‘Could 
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}we have the tapes for a time?” “‘Maybe 
the policy of the station could be re- 
| viewed!’’ And then God really showed 
} us how determined he was to have this 
message of the faith on the air waves. 
“We like the tapes! A week from 
| Sunday a vacancy will occur at 9.15 
a.m., could you pick it up?’’ Obviously 
now, this was a God-given opportunity! 
| Excitement was mixed with concern. A 
dream, about to come true, but where 
| do we get the money to buy air time? 
Who puts his signature on such a big 
contract for one year? What if there’s 
| no support? 
By the providence of God, a radio 
| ministry was staring us in the face. A 
_couple of ministers worked out a for- 
| mula that if five congregations could 
| contribute $12 per week, for a year, the 
project was possible. Though full 
| financial support was not found in the 
| week, the contract was signed (an act 
| of faith) with CKLB 1350, Oshawa. We 
| undertook to broadcast each Sunday 
‘morning the program ‘‘Amazing 
Grace” featuring Rev. Dr. Mariano 
DiGangi and sponsored by the Pres- 
‘byterian churches of the Durham 
Region. , 
The first of the weekly broadcasts 
| went on the air on May 2nd, 1976, a 
' great day for all who had supported 
this radio ministry. 
The local committee, now represent- 
| ing seven Presbyterian churches in our 
| area, knows, from letters received, that 
the message of hope and love is being 
/heard by communities within 50 miles 
| of Oshawa; places such as Bobcaygeon, 
| Cobourg, Stouffville and Weston. Here 
| is a challenge to others across Canada. 
| Can we afford not to use this way of 
| making the gospel known? Many non- 
church-going folk listen to radio; we 
'have the message in word and music, 
reflecting an understanding of the faith 
'as expressed in the confessional stan- 
dards of The Presbyterian Church in 
| Canada. Sample tapes are available in 
every synod, all we need are some who 
will push in their own area! * 


EXPRESSING 
_ OPINIONS 


Timely topics should be covered in 
| Pungent and Pertinent pieces, not 
| more than 800 words in length, accom- 
panied by a recent black and white 
photograph of the author. 

Letters to the editor should not ex- 
_ceed 200 words. They must be signed, 
and will not necessarily be acknow- 


ledged. 
| ; ril, 1977 | 


LETTERS 


Camp Kintail 


I am writing to clarify an apparent 
misunderstanding of our project at 
Camp Kintail. Unfortunately a 
member of our committee used a meta- 
phor that was misinterpreted. 

We are not building a dock at 
Kintail, nor does our project involve 
very extensive work on the waterfront. 

D.O.C.K. stands for Development of 
Camp Kintail. Perhaps it is an unfor- 
tunate choice of name as from the 
beginning it has been misinterpreted as 
the building of a dock. 

Our plan is to build a suitable all 
weather building at Camp Kintail. 
This entails considerable work on the 
grounds for drainage etc. The main 
project has been approved at a cost of 
$243,000. 

I am glad we did not name our pro- 
ject Renewal of Camp Kintail. We 
would be explaining that we are not 
trying to collect $243,000 worth of 
rocks! 

(Rev.) Wilfred Jarvis, Chairman, 
Camp Kintail Board. 


Giving the bride away 


For many years I have been angered 
and sickened by the custom of “giving 
the bride away’’ and have been advo- 
cating its abolishment or a change 
similar to what Dr. Fowler has sug- 
gested in the February Record. 

As Dr. Fowler states, the custom had 
its roots in earlier times, when women 
had few rights and were considered 
non-persons before the law. It was an 
appropriate procedure at that time, for 
the bride was literally transferred from 
the ownership and protection of one 
male, her father or guardian, to an- 
other male, her husband. But in this 
day when women are increasingly gain- 
ing equality on all fronts, it is most 
inappropriate and demeaning to be 
“given away’’ like the chattel she was 
in earlier times. The custom is particu- 
larly ridiculous if the bride has been 
living away from home, as fully self- 
sufficient and doing as_ responsible 
work as the man she will marry; in 
other words, she does not belong to 
anyone to be given away any more than 
he does — she is her own person. 

I would endorse the idea that the 
bride and groom be treated equally, 
either by abolishing this antiquated 
custom or by the groom’s and bride’s 
families giving or releasing a son and 
daughter, respectively, to the new 
family being established by the 


marriage. This suggestion is not mere 
frivolity or quibbling. Rather, I believe 
that the change would emphasize in a 
positive way that the man and woman 
are entering the marriage on an equal 
basis to be equal partners. 

The church is frequently accused of 
lagging behind social reality. I would 
like to see members of the clergy pro- 
vide leadership by giving serious 
thought to the implications of this 
suggested change and by counselling 
prospective marriage partners accord- 
ingly. 

Jean MacKay, Stanley Bridge, P.E.I. 


Quebec under Levesque 


In your February issue Reverend 
Geoffrey Johnston had a letter pub- 
lished called ‘‘Quebec under Levesque” 
to which I must object strenuously. 
Like all experts removed from the 
scene, Mr. Johnston is entirely erron- 
eous in his assessment of the situation 
and has obviously been misled by a 
Levesque follower whose plea is for 
acceptance and respect but whose aim 
is for utter and complete domination. 

The Bible says ‘“‘do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto 
you.’’ In Quebec at the present time we 
have only one official language, 
French. Anyone wishing to occupy a 
position in any profession must pass a 
proficiency examination in French, 
parents are no longer entitled to have 
their children educated in the language 
of their choice. These are not require- 
ments for acceptance but domination 
when it is realized that 1,500,000 
people do not speak French in the 
Province of Quebec and 40% of the 
greater Montreal area is non-Franco- 
phone. 

I say, therefore, to Mr. Johnston, I 
appreciate your Christian motives but 
would suggest that if you would like to 
get closer to this scene you accept one 
of the many calls for pastorage in the 
Quebec area. You certainly could be 
used because there are many churches 
in Quebec right now which are having 
a great deal of difficulty obtaining a 
minister, in fact, in some areas the 
shortage is critical. 


J.W. Cunningham, Chateauguay, Que. 


e e e 

‘... What Mr. Johnston is saying is 
largely poppycock. At the time of the 
“conquest”? General Carleton gra- 
ciously gave the French people free use 
of their language, their religion and 
their schools. Probably the No. 1 cause 
for difficulties since lies at the door of 
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the long-time political posture of the 
Roman Catholic church in that prov- 
ince: going so far as to discourage the 
teaching of French to Anglophones 
because it (French) “was a Catholic 
language”’ and therefore not meant for 
English Protestants. 

The present Quebec government is 
trying to force French down the throats 
of all non-French-Canadian residents 
and children. This is announced policy 
and it is political. As for the “human- 
ity’ of the French-Canadians, this is 
ridiculous; this language move is not 
needed to support their humanity — 
they are already great people 
anywhere, anytime — and not on a 
basis of language. 

In lighter vein, I was much amused 
by the letter from Dr. Stanford Reid, 
dealing with pies. But this time he is 
going too far in his love of battles — in 
fact he is making a fouler attack than 
usual (sorry, Dr. Fowler). Possibly we 


Fev Re cia Be MCR ING I SS Sn Evra) a) Fee Naat ES Ee MAING) Sat ees es 


Ottawa KIA OA2, 
February 3, 


Dear Dr. Rayner: 


me Op, 
CANADA 


could get even by moving Dr. Reid to | 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy giving 
him the title of Stanford, Pope Pointus 
Pius. | 


F. Rex Werts, Vancouver, B.C. 


A word of praise 


Thank you for once again publishing 
one of Dr. William Klempa’s excellent 
reaffirmations of central Christian 
truths in ‘I Believe in ... the Forgive- 
ness of Sins.”” Of such articles, may 
God grant us more for our Record! 

Isabel Allison, Winnipeg, Man. 


The February Record was greatly 
appreciated. The article by Rev. Dr. 
William Klempa was soul searching 
and an inspiration. I do not always 
agree with the Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 
nevertheless his “‘A Christian Looks at 
Gambling” was timely and had the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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I am writing in reply to your editorial in 
the Presbyterian Record expressing concern about 
certain remarks I made recently. 


I am regretfully aware that from time to 
time I use expressions which, even though they are in 


fairly common usage, offend some people. 
certainly not my intention to offend, 


to improve in this area. 


Eh es 
and I shall try 


Thank you for bringing this matter to my 


attention. 
time to do so. 


I truly appreciate that you have taken the 


Yours Sincerely, 


Reverend Dr. DeCourcy H. 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 
MAC OLY 


Rayner, 
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CANADA FOOD WEEK has come 
and gone, but is going to come again at 
least twice, because the churches in- 
volved in the Ten Days for World 
Development organization are making 
food the theme for their Lenten cam- 
paigns in 1978 and 1979 as well as this 
year. So there is double point in 
looking back at some of the events in 
Food Week 1977, and thinking what 
may be better done next time. 

_ That is not to suggest that things 
went badly this time. There were some 
really good occasions, and some imagi- 
native ideas. But the plan of continu- 
ing the food theme for three years was 
made so that people could build on 
achievements and successes. 

Frances Moore Lappé as the fea- 
tured speaker was a success, but a 
rather unlikely one, at first sight. 
Somehow I had expected that a girl 
who grew up in Texas, had done social 
work among the poor in Philadelphia, 
and then had spent a good deal of the 
last five years lecturing since the publi- 
cation of her best-selling book Diet for 
a Small Planet would be a breezy sort 
of person with a powerful practiced 
speech. 

Instead, she turned out to be a wisp 
of a woman who relies a great deal on 
the response she feels is coming from 
her audience. One evening in the 
formal surroundings of Parliament, to 
a supper-time group of MPs who were 
perfectly polite but who seemed to her 
“resistant,” she faltered to the point of 
being unconvincing. 


Next year’s Food Week 


| But, the next evening, to 600 people 
jammed so tightly into a church hall 
that February in Ottawa suddenly 
seemed sweltering, she was in top 
form. Her audience was of all sorts: 
small farmers who had driven into 
town, local church people, students 
into health foods. Her message had 
‘points for all of them. The fact that she 
is no great orator and finds herself 
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Food Week 


going off at tangents and checks her- 
self with a smile, had a binding effect. 
SHe comes across as an attractive, 
ordinary person who is voicing con- 
cerns of us all. More than that, she is 
saying we can all try to do something 
about these concerns. After all, she is 
trying. 

The way that she and Joe Collins 
wrote their new book Food First is 
unusual, to say the least. Research 
assistants wrote down hundreds of 
facts and figures on index cards, which 
she then spread out on tables in a 
basement, shifting them round to sort 
out themes and search for links that 
others hadn’t noticed. Frances told me 
she used to have nightmares about a 
great wind blowing all the cards into 
total disorder. 


Land reform advocated 


Some ot her conclusions are widely 
accepted: each region of the world can 
reach the position of being able to feed 
itself. (The latest report from the Inter- 
national Food Policy Research Insti- 
tute in Washington is gloomier than 
she is about the next few years in sub- 
Sahara Africa, but agrees with the 
general thesis, pointing out that the 
food “crisis” of 1972-73 was due to 
maldistribution, aggravated by heavy 
imports by industrialized countries). 

Other points she makes are thought 
to be often, but not always, true. For 
example, that smallholders are more 
productive than large corporate farms. 
When she told audiences not to feel 
guilty about the poor in Third World 
countries, but to feel solidarity with 
them against the economic system that 
oppressed all in common (if not 
equally), some church people found it 
difficult to shrug off their habitual 
sackcloth. Anyway, what did she mean 
by land reform in North America, 
besides land banks to stop speculation 
and maybe a limit on landholdings? 
She was taking them beyond normal 
boundaries. 


Her message was essentially political, 
and there were others talking about the 
politics of food across Canada that 
week, also. One of them was Dave 
Robertson, of the University of Water- 
loo, who has started the Ontario Public 
Interest Research Group in the Nader 
tradition and who produced genea- 
logical trees of the big food conglome- 
rates (from the Garfield Weston group 
onwards) that looked like rampaging 
ivy and astonished even a spokesman 
of the grocery industry. Another was 
Donald Puchala, a Colombia 
University professor, who sadly argued 
that although every country could in 
theory feed its own population the 
absentee landlords and other powerful 
interests were going to prevent this 
happening. 

Most of the political talk came from 
academics, and I heard a friend mur- 
mur who had spent years in India and 
Zambia: “Is this all study work, or 
some field work? Do they avoid con- 
fusing themselves with realities?’”’ Cer- 
tainly, one of the best talks of the week 
came from Joe Hulse, director of the 
agriculture, food and nutrition sciences 
division at the International Develop- 
ment Research Centre. Not only did he 
describe, with “guarded optimism,” 
scientific advances in food production 
through, for example, multiple 
cropping and its equivalent in fish 
farming, polyculture in village ponds in 
India. He also suggested that these 
very advances were helping to loosen 
the old political structures. The Philip- 
pines and Colombia were two cases of 
a government responding to the new 
aspirations and capacities of small- 
holders. 


Not a great orator 


So what is needed to improve 
Canada Food Week next time? More 
participation from men like Joe Hulse 
with field experience abroad, as well as 
his equivalents in Canada. More par- 
ticipation from policy-makers, too. (It 
was good that Eugene Whelan decided 
on his own accord to phone into the 
radio program “Cross-country Check- 
up” when Frances Moore Lappé was 
the guest.) And, if possible, get the 
television networks to run a week of 
good documentaries on food issues. 
Producers like Doug Lower and 
Richard Thomas have made enough of 
them by now. During this year’s Food 
Week one network ran a festival of old 
Sophia Loren films. Which is really 
more important, Roman circuses or 
bread? ™ 
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THE WORDS PREDESTINED and predestination were 
once rather familiar and frequently used words in the 
vocabulary of Presbyterians. This is no longer so. In fact, 
one ventures to say that they have almost dropped out of 
our religious speech. Several decades ago, Presbyterian 
ministers could still be found preaching on predestination 
since the theme of God’s gracious election was regarded as 
a distinctive emphasis of Reformed teaching. But today 
sermons on predestination are so rare that even the regular 
churchgoer cannot recall when he or she last heard the 
subject discussed. 

Perhaps the main reason for the neglect of this doctrine 
in recent Reformed preaching and teaching is that for 
centuries predestination was a subject of heated contro- 
versy in Presbyterian churches. Theologians differed pro- 
foundly among themselves about this doctrine and their 
controversy disturbed and divided a number of churches. 
In Scotland, saintly men such as John McLeod Campbell, 
A.J. Scott and others were deposed from the Christian 
ministry for departing from what was then regarded as the 
orthodox doctrine of predestination. 


Good news, not bad 


Gradually preachers began to steer clear of this 
doctrine. For if they were successful in avoiding the Scylla 
of completely mystifying and confusing their congregations 
with sermons on predestination, they were not always as 
successful in avoiding the Charbydis of getting into 
doctrinal difficulty with their presbyteries. 

There were also those who discouraged any discussion of 
the subject. In John Milton’s great epic poem, Paradise 
Lost two passages stand in curious contrast. When Milton 
tried to imagine the angels in heaven at leisure he des- 
cribed them as engaging in “‘heroic games.’’ That is the 
angels in heaven spent their leisure time in athletic sports. 
(Undoubtedly, this vision of heaven appeals to many 
hockey, football and baseball fans in our day who are 
inclined to think of heaven as an endless series of athletic 
events). But how did Milton imagine the fallen angels in 
hell whiling away ‘‘the irksome hours?’ According to 
Milton they sat on a hill retired, 

and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate — 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute — 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
That is, they spent their leisure time in hell discussing 
predestination. In Milton’s view, it was a fit subject for lost 
minds to argue over. 
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DOUBLE 


Over the years the word predestination has acquired 
many false and corrupted meanings. It is a real question 
then whether the concept can be sufficiently rehabilitated 
to be used in a clear and meaningful way today. Yet we 
must remember that it is a biblical word. It is also a 
concept that has a long tradition in theology and even 
today it arouses strong feelings of antipathy or fascination.) 
The idea of predestination represents a very important 
area of our Christian faith and life and we must therefore 
seek to understand what it means. 

The great theologian of our century, Karl Barth, has 
rightly said that the doctrine of predestination is ‘‘the sum 
of the Gospel because of all the words that can be said o 
heard it is the best; that God elects man; that God is for 
man too the One who loves in freedom.” According to 
Barth, election or predestination is good and not bad news. 
(Far too often it is being proclaimed as bad news.) It is the 
good news that God has elected us in Jesus Christ. Pre- 
destination proclaims the truth that our salvation is the 
sovereign act of the living God. Not by chance or accident 
does faith arise in our hearts. There is nothing in us that 
explains God’s choice of us. We have not earned it. We 
have not qualified for it. We have not deserved it. Our 
salvation from beginning to end is the work of God. 

God has predestined us. Our relationship to him is not 
the result of any choice of ours but rather of his choice of 
us. Thus the Apostle Paul affirms, ‘“God has chosen us in 
Christ before the foundation of the world” (Ephesians 1:4). 
In his mercy and grace God has laid his hand upon us and 
elected us for discipleship and service. An anonymous 
hymn writer has expressed this as follows: 

I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 
He moved my soul to seek him, seeking me; 
It was not I that found, O Saviour true, 

No, I was found of thee. 

Predestination then has to do with our destiny — the | 
destiny that God has determined and made known in Jesus! 
Christ. That destiny as the Apostle Paul tells us is that we 
should ‘‘be conformed to the image of his Son’’ (Romans 
8:29). To understand what this means we must distinguish 
the biblical doctrine of predestination from two misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations of it. 


Confused with fatalism 


The first misunderstanding of the biblical doctrine of. 
predestination is the confusion of it with some form o 
fatalism. Maurice Evan Hare has a limerick that goes like} 
this: . 
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‘SINGLE? 


There was once a man who said, ‘‘Damn! 
It is borne upon me I am 

An engine that moves 

In predestinate grooves, 
I’m not even a bus I’m a tram.”’ 


The limerick expresses the view that the entire course of 
our lives has been set by God before the foundation of the 
world. All we can do is simply go along the way that has 
been laid out for us. Not only the beginning of our journey 
and its end, but everything in between, including the man 
or woman we married, or didn’t marry, the job we have — 
absolutely everything has been prearranged. God has 
worked it out in eternity. We are engines that move in 
predestinate grooves; we are not even buses, we are trams. 
No wonder that the man in the limerick says, ‘“‘Damn!”’ 

If there are those who rebel at such an idea, and rightly 
so for in the Christian view we are not puppets but 
persons, there are also those today who find the whole idea 
of a prearranged existence and of fatalism quite congenial. 
In a time of great change and future shock, apparently 
some people find it comforting to believe that everything 
that happens has been worked out in advance. This philo- 
sophy of life has been popularized by the song that Doris 
Day sings, ‘‘Que sera, sera’ (“‘What will be, will be’). It is 
expressed in the soldier’s remark, ‘The only bullet that 
can kill me is the one that has my number on it” and 
again in the common saying, ‘‘No one dies before his 
time.” 

It is astonishing how many people in our day, yes, even 
those who call themselves Christians, hold these views. 
Many are convinced that everything that occurs is the 
inevitable result of a process that is governed by the 
immutable laws of cause and effect. Others turn to 
astrology and anxiously consult their horoscopes to find 
out what is in store for them. In one way or another a great 
number of people in our society are seeking to escape the 
responsibility of choice as a consequence of their convic- 
tion that everything has been fore-ordained and that 
nothing can alter that. The attraction of such a view is that 
it “lets us off the hook.” We can blame circumstances. We 
‘can even blame God as Edward Fitzgerald tries to do in 
his poem Omar Khayyam: 


O Thou, who didst with Pitfall and with Gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 
| Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
| Enmesh and then impute my Fall to Sin! 
_ The world as it is pictured in the Bible is not one in 
| ae everything that happens has been prearranged. St. 
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TION 


by William Klempa 


Paul does say that ‘All things work together for good to 
them that love God’’ (Romans 8:28) but he does not mean 
that thereby God controls events in a puppet-show-like 
fashion. Rather God gives to events their ultimate purpose 
and meaning. This means as Dr. James D. Smart has said, 
commenting on this passage, that nothing can ever happen 
to us that will be outside of God’s purpose for us. In every- 
thing God co-operates for good with those who love him. 
This conviction takes away from life the frustrated feeling 
of being caught in a web of circumstances from which 
there is no escape. God is sovereign and he will accomplish 
his purpose for the world and for each one of us. 


Double predestination 


Secondly, the biblical doctrine of predestination must be 
distinguished from what has come to be known in the 
history of theology as the doctrine of double predesti- 
nation. It is double predestination that is taught in the 
third chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith: ‘By 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life; 
and others fore-ordained to everlasting death.” 

The doctrine of double predestination is a terrifying 
rather than comforting doctrine. It asserts that a privileged 
few were ordained from all eternity to enjoy the favour of 
God and the bliss of heaven for ever; and that all the rest, 
the vast majority, were created and sent into the world 
with their terrible destiny fixed by unchangeable decree, 
fore-ordained to damnation and everlasting torment. 

Scripture definitely speaks of predestination to salva- 
tion. But it is never said in the Bible that what has been 
prepared from before the foundation of the world is our 
damnation. The clear witness of the New Testament is that 
God’s will is our salvation in Jesus Christ. He ‘‘desires all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (1 Timothy 2:4). Reprobation in the Bible is always 
subordinate to election to salvation (cf John 3:16-20). 

How then did the doctrine of double predestination 
arise? It was formulated as a corollary to the doctrine of 
predestination to salvation. We know from observation 
that some accept the gospel; others do not. In fact, the vast 
majority do not. This acceptance or rejection of the gospel, 
however, has to be traced back to the will of God. The idea 
that some are chosen would seem to imply logically that 
some are not chosen. All are worthy of damnation but in 
his mercy and grace God chose some to be saved and 
passed over the rest. In the harsher form of the doctrine it 
is said that God for some mysterious reason decreed 
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salvation as the destiny of some and damnation as the 
inevitable destiny of others. 

The proponents of the doctrine of double predestination 
believed that they had support for this view in the teaching 
of the apostle Paul in Romans 9. There the apostle speaks 
of vessels of mercy and vessels of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion (Romans 9:22-23). Yet this passage cannot bear this 
particular interpretation. The destruction for which the 
vessels of wrath were fitted cannot be equated with eternal 
damnation because the theme of Romans 9-11 is the 
triumph of God’s purpose with Israel in spite of its recalci- 
trance (cf. Romans 11:26, 32). As Professor George S. 
Hendry of Princeton Seminary has written, the keynote of 
Romans 9-11 is not the fixity of God’s “‘resolve in making 
an unalterable separation between the elect and the 
reprobate and adhering to it through thick and thin; it is 
the infinite patience and resourcefulness of his grace, not 
only in pursuing his purpose with Israel, but in extending 
it to include the Gentiles by the strategy of the cross, in 
which the temporary rejection of the elect proves the 
means to the ultimate salvation of the reprobate.”’ 

The formulators of the doctrine of double predestination 
were also misled by a false model. They used the word 
decree which means a fixed and unalterable enactment. 
Although this is a biblical term, the word which the New 
Testament writers use with regard to predestination is 
purpose (cf. Romans 8:28; Ephesians 1:9; 2 Timothy 1:9). 
It is a more dynamic concept than decree which implies 
something fixed and static. The word purpose indicates 
that “God is actively pursuing a goal which he has set 
before him rather than mechanically carrying out a deci- 
sion which he took once long ago.”’ 


Election in Christ 


Predestination must always be seen in the closest con- 
nection with Christ. We are chosen in Christ and only in 
him. Election to eternal life is not a decision prior to and 
apart from the work of Christ. Christ is the mirror and the 
medium of our election. The good news of the gospel is 
that in Christ God is for us and not against us. Christ took 
our place and bore on his shoulders the reprobation which 
is rightly ours. He bore it that we might not have to bear it. 
He loved us and gave himself for us. To believe in Christ is 
to receive the gift of eternal life. “God loved the world so 
much that he gave his only Son, that everyone who has 
faith in him may not die but have eternal life” (John 3:16). 

But if the Bible does not teach double predestination, it 
also does not teach universalism; that is, the doctrine that 
God has to save everyone. God will not coerce anyone into 
obedience. To reject the gracious offer of God in Christ is 
to incur judgment. But if any fail to receive Christ, it will 
not be because by the predestination of God they have 
been given another destiny but because they have turned 
their face away from the chosen way of salvation offered in 
Jesus Christ. That it should be possible for this to happen 
— that is for men and women to opt out of the destiny 
which God has for them in Christ — is as finally 
mysterious as the existence of evil itself. 

Predestination is a mystery. We can never hope to solve 
it or to plumb its depths. There is an important lesson in a 
rather lovely story about Francis Landey Patton, a former 
president of Princeton Seminary and Princeton University. 
Patton was born in Bermuda and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and Knox College. Apparently one day he 
asked a student in theology class to explain the doctrine of 
predestination. The student stuttered but soon admitted 
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defeat. ‘‘I’ve read the assignment, Professor, and I di 
know the answer, but now I’ve forgotten it,’’ he said. To 
which Dr. Patton replied, addressing the whole class: 
“What a pity! The only person who ever knew the answer 
cannot now recall it.” 

In Romans 8:29-30, the apostle Paul sets forth the 
doctrine of predestination as follows: ‘“‘For those whom he 
foreknew he also predestined to be conformed to the image 
of his Son, in order that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren. And those whom he predestined he also 
called; and those whom he called he also justified; and| 
those whom he justified he also glorified.” 

Here the apostle has forged a chain of concepts that link | 
the beginning, middle and end of salvation: foreknow- 
ledge, predestination, calling, justification and_glorifi-| 
cation. They stretch from eternity — through time — to| 
eternity. In these five words the apostle gives a summary of 
Christian doctrine. 


God’s electing grace 


Those whom God foreknew, he predestined. These} 
words are not to be understood in a fatalistic way as 
though everything that happens is the inevitable and auto- 
matic result of a minutely prearranged plan or as though 
the purpose of God included in its scope only a favoured 
few of the human family. God’s purpose is for the whole of 
humanity. 

What is that purpose? It is as Paul says that we might 
‘be conformed to the image of his Son, in order that he 
might be the first-born among many brethren.” The image 
of God’s Son is God’s plan for humanity. To become like 
him is the final goal of mankind. To make men and 
women like Christ; to conform them to his image is the 
purpose of God’s electing grace. 

Divine election is realized through the preaching of the 
Word which is God’s call to every individual. Those who 
respond in faith are justified and reconciled with God. The 
justification of those who answer God’s call forms the 
middle stage. But that is not the conclusion of the matter. 
What God has begun by reconciling us to himself in Christ 
he will complete when sin is finally overcome and we share 
fully in the divine glory. Glorificatioris the goal of God’s 
election. 

Rightly understood, the doctrine of predestination is a 
message of hope and comfort. It was this message which 
the apostle Paul addressed to those Christians in Rome, in 
the face of the ambiguous and distressing circumstances of 
their lives, the message that God had chosen them in his 
everlasting love and that nothing could separate them from 
the love of Christ. It was this faith that made these men 
and women endure. It is this faith that will enable us to 
endure. Predestination asserts that there is a gracious pur- 
pose of God for our world and for each of us. ““What then 
shall we say to this? If God is for us, who is against us? He 
who did not spare his own Son and gave him up for us all, | 
will he not also give us all things with him? ... Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? ... No, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him who loved us. For I am sure that 
neither death, nor life . . . nor anything else in all creation, | 
will be able to separate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” (Romans 8:31-39). * 


THE TENTH in a series on What We Believe by Dr. Klempa, minister o 
Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
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DEEP IN DISCUSSION 
over a pot-luck supper, 
members of a leadership 
training house church, 
previously strangers, 
quickly get acquainted. 


House Churches 


by Valerie WM. Dunn 


A CLOSE PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP with God is a 
basic human need; something that can give us not only 
strength to cope, but the power to live fulfilling, creative 
lives. 

Yet we needn’t look far — maybe no farther than our- 
selves — to find lonely human beings, with a deep sense of 
inner despair. People who feel like isolated specks adrift in 
an impersonal sea, and believe that nobody, even God, 
really cares. A struggle with some shattering personal 
problem like marriage breakdown may add to their sense 
of isolation. 

God’s love can reach out and touch such lives — 
through other people. That’s why the house church move- 
ment, where members of small groups share with one 
another in homes, can be a powerful, vital force in 
Christian ministry. 

Ruth Pogson became personally concerned about this 
three years ago. She had resigned as dean of studies at the 
Centre for Christian Studies in Toronto, the Anglican- 
United Church school for professional church workers, to 
join an ecumenical team ministry. But it didn’t material- 
ize. With 25 years experience as an Anglican lay worker in 
Christian education behind her she wondered, what should 
she do now? 

“T invited my friends to a barbecue in my backyard and 
we had a brainstorming session about what I should do. 
Somebody said ‘Ruth, why don’t you start something like 
the Church of the Saviour in Washington?’ 

_ “That rang bells. I got all excited inside,” Ruth told me. 
For that church is a seriously committed community with a 
dynamic ministry of mission, based on small groups, made 
famous through Call to Commitment and other books by 
Elizabeth O’Connor. 

“It seemed impossible, but we spent the evening talking 
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about it. We realized a lot of people don’t find their needs 
met in the traditional church forms. As a recent Roman 
Catholic study showed, the main problem in society is 
loneliness. There is a great need for a feeling of belonging, 
people are searching for meaning in life. It is hard for 
some to find this in the large, more formal Sunday worship 
service. 

“And there are Christians who want to exercise leader- 
ship but may be frustrated in a clergy-dominated church. 
Or unhappy about a congregation more concerned with 
buying a new carpet for the sanctuary than with social 
issues or needs. 

“Others just can’t tune in to the kind of worship we 
have on Sunday mornings. Or need a better understanding 
of the basic beliefs of Christianity but can’t find answers to 
their questions, which may even seem threatening to others 
in the congregation. 

“Some are simply hanging on by the skin of their teeth, 
out of a sense of loyalty and commitment to their church, 
while yearning for a deeper form of Christian community.” 


The project was bom 


So with no financial or institutional base, merely an 
awareness of a need, a motivation and commitment to 
work at it, and a dream of what could be, Project House 
Church was born. By the end of 1974, an interdenomina- 
tional advisory group had been formed (the Presbyterian 
representative is now Pat Hanna, director of service for 
laymen abroad, the board of world mission.) Three house 
churches were under way. And the Centre for Christian 
Studies sponsored the project. 

Ruth spent the next year in hectic activity, making con- 
tacts with leaders of house church movements all over the 
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continent, and attending seminars. She organized meetings 
for clergy and lay leaders who wanted to explore the house 
church idea as a possible structure related to their con- 
gregations. Representatives of house churches also met 
and shared experiences. And funding came from the 
Anglican and United Churches, as well as concerned 
individuals. 

Now Ruth Pogson is the full-time facilitator of Project 
House Church, aided by four students doing field work. 
Others participate as prayer covenant or resource groups. 


Closer helLowslip 


I visited the first session of a leadership house church in 
Ruth’s home: a group of 12 committed to working together 
over a weekend, followed by ten weekly sessions. They were 
to experience a house church in preparation for starting 
one in their own congregations. 

Most had never previously met. Yet by the end of the 
evening a mysterious transformation had taken place: we 
had drawn close in a way I have never before experienced 
in a group of strangers. Close, not only as people, but in a 
deeply devotional, Christian sense. As one participant put 
it, “The whole evening was an act of worship, a prayer — I 
feel that Christ is strongly present with us.” 

Yet all we had done was get acquainted over a pot-luck 
supper, then go through introductions: a game where we 
each learned the others’ names by having to introduce our- 
selves and name the rest in turn. 

Divided into pairs, Ruth posed questions for us to 
discuss, beginning with simple things as ““What do you like 
most about yourself?’’ Then everyone changed partners for 
the next question. 

Discussion gradually progressed into more personal 
questions. ““Has something happened recently that has 
hurt you? Are you facing any difficult decision just now? 
Can you describe any time when you experienced God at 
work in your life?”’ 

Afterwards we sat in a circle, the lights dim, and I led a 
few songs. Then Ruth gave a meditation on hands; we 
looked at our own as Ruth gently talked about how God 
could use them. 

We were then invited to stand at any spot in the room, 
from the centre outward, to indicate how we felt about 
getting to know the others, and the evening generally. We 
each talked about why we had stood where we did; after- 
wards evaluating the process we had been through. 

I had come feeling exceedingly weary, but went home 
refreshed. Yet sad that I would be unable to participate 
further. 

‘“‘As small groups, deeply conscious of being the church, 
house churches must bear the essential marks which I 
describe as four — fellowship, worship, study and mis- 
sion,’’ Ruth told me. ‘‘They may express these things in a 
wide variety of ways. But basically, fellowship happens 
because the group is small enough to share one another’s 
life, bear each other’s burdens, check one another’s deci- 
sions and draw forth one another’s gifts. 

“Worship can be highly personal, with prayer involving 
and specific, complementing the worship in the larger 
church community. An important part is breaking bread 
together as the early Christians did, in an informal, inti- 
mate way. Actually the early church was much like the 
house church, meeting as small groups in homes.” 

Ruth believes that people need to experience God in 
three ways, each essential to spiritual growth. ‘““There is the 
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A MOMENT OF MERRIMENT at the leadership 
house church organized by Ruth Pogson, right. 


individual, personal relationship to God that we have 
alone, in our prayer life. Sharing with others in a small 
group like the house church. And then, the kind of 
worship we experience in the large congregation.” 

She explained that the third mark of the church, study, 
“is essential to discovering what it means to be a Christian 
in today’s world, and know what Christ has to say to us 
right now. Mission means, simply, that the house group 
carries out its experience of God in reaching out beyond 
itself.”’ ; 

House churches take a wide variety of forms, Ruth told 
me. Last fall she began what she calls an ecumenical 
cluster — six churches including people of various denom- 
inations who also meet monthly as a full group. 

“Each has a different focus. Members of the first are 
trying to discover and support one another in living a 
Christian lifestyle, discussing this in relation to money, 
housing, health, prayer, sexuality, relationships, the 
Eucharist and other things. In another, made up of a 
group of Roman Catholics, they are getting in touch with 
their own traditions and hope to share the riches of these 
with other churches in the cluster. 

“The third is studying Elizabeth O’Connor’s book 
Eighth Day of Creation, focusing on the use and evoking 
of one another’s gifts. 

“The Act of Mission house church is studying social 
concerns and the members support one another in indi- 
vidual action projects. One works in a drop-in centre, 
another has become interested in Amnesty International’s 
program of writing letters on behalf of political prisoners 
in various countries. 

“A family-oriented group does things like family wor- 


ship, actively involving the children. The Holy Spirit is the | 


focus of another house church. 


Strong link needed 

Several models, including the cluster form, are described 
in The Base Church, by Charles Olsen: the overlay church 
functions in addition to conventional programs, with 
participants sharing in regular activities as well. Here, 
some have an opportunity to go deeper into their faith 
experience or carry out specific mission tasks which the 
congregation as a whole is unwilling to undertake. 
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_ In the vehicular form, groups carry the total freight of 
the congregation’s program and ministry. As members join 
the congregation, they are recruited into one of several 
house groups. Members who don’t respond can share in 
the corporate worship and church school classes, but there 
is no other program outside the groups. 

The para-base church draws people from two or more 
congregations, across denominational lines, linked by a 
specific concern. Charismatic groups interested in experi- 
encing the Holy Spirit and his gifts are usually of this type. 
Or they may form around some social action project like 
urban ministry. 

Groups with a life and/or mission apart from a congre- 
_ gation, yet accountable to it may form satellite churches 
around specific concerns. 

Solo churches, not connected to a larger congregation, 
may be related to a denomination or council, or stand 
alone. And in the chain form one is related to at least two 
other house churches, exchanging information or sharing 
experiences of worship, fellowship and ministry. 

“Churches not connected with a larger congregation are 
the least healthy,’ Ruth says. ‘I think they need a strong 
link with the institution because I trust the church univer- 
sal as it has existed through centuries of Christian history. 
Separating ourselves from that invites a danger of becom- 
ing heretical. And not only does the house church have 
gifts to give to the institution, the reverse is true. 

Ruth sees the house church as a halfway house, linking 
the traditional and other forms of the church. ‘Some 
people are finding in them a place to go during their 
restless period; it is important for the institution to reach 

out to them in love. Also, people do come into the institu- 
tional church through this door.”’ 


A reconcibing wun 

She cited one young couple, agnostics, who were parti- 
cipating in a house church even though they knew it was 
Christian. ‘‘They needed a sense of belonging and accept- 
ance. And that particular cluster has a mission of reaching 
out and meeting the needs of people in the community, 
being a place where people can share their hurts and get 
help in dealing with problems. 

“Another couple, one a Roman Catholic, the other 
Pentecostal, decided through their experience in a house 
church to return to Roman Catholicism. A priest had told 
them that in the eyes of the church they were not married 
since the ceremony did not take place in a Catholic 
church. The group helped to heal this hurt and the couple 
did find their way back. 

“Such healing can take place in a house church because 
of its very essence, its intimacy and informality; it acts as a 
reconciling arm of the church. More traditional Christians 
needn’t feel threatened. We should look on it as a servant 
_ of the traditional church, a place where the good news of 
_ the gospel can be affirmed. 

House churches exist both across Canada and through- 
out the world. Ruth has information about 38 in the Metro 
Toronto area, 16 in other parts of Ontario, and contacts in 
various places, plus a newsletter ($2), and an annotated 

book and audio-visual resource list. 
She wants to hear from anyone interested in joining or 
forming a group, or about the experiences of persons 
already involved. Contact Miss Ruth E. Pogson, 9 
-Normandale Cresc., Willowdale, Ont. M2P 1M7, phone 
(416) 221-8908. * 
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“Kalm_ 


How bountiful is Your grace 
O God! 
With what lavish prodigality 
You scatter 
the riches of Your miracle! 


Surely it could not have required 
many bottles of wine 
To meet the needs of Your mother's friends 
at Cana-- 
a dozen quarts, perhaps 
two dozen at most 
would likely have been more 
than enough 


Yet in Your liberality 
You filled six huge jars 
each holding nearly thirty gallons 
with choicest wine 


It was enough 
to mark the little wedding as superb 
forever among weddings 
to make it live forever in the hearts 
of those who attended it 
and forever in the history 
of a miracle 


The legacy 
of something like seven hundred quarts left over 
spilled joy 
throughout the village 
was enough 
to enrich the humble home 
far into the future 
perhaps enough 
to set the young folks up 
for life 
How like Yourself are Your miracles 
O God! 
How boundless are the riches of Your grace 
surpassing all we can imagine 
or desire! 
How inexhaustible are Your mercies 
reaching from generation 
unto endless generation! 


— Margaret Clarkson 
Willowdale, Ont. 


by John C. Carr 


Dealing with 
Dying 


and 
Grieving 


THE DOCTOR SAYS, “I’m: sorry, Mrs.)S..”.!. 2% ig Our 
tests show that there is a malignancy and that there is 
nothing we can do. You have six months, perhaps a year, 
to live. I wish the news could be better.”’ 

The policeman at the door in the middle of the night 
speaks haltingly to the couple in night attire who have 
answered his knock. ‘“‘There’s been an accident. Your son’s 
motorbike skidded off the road and he and his girl friend 
are at the C... Hospital. Ill take you there, but we need 
to hurry.”’ 

The phone rings at 6 a.m. and the voice at the other end 
is that of your sister. ‘Mom had a massive stroke, last 
night. You’d better come.” 

Then, there is the young man, your cousin, with a 
malignant brain tumour. Surgery goes well, although his 
surgeon cautions him that it will be at least five years 
before he can be really certain that the malignancy has 
been defeated. He begins to believe that he can live again; 
takes up a career in teaching because he has learned to live 
life at a new depth; marries; has a child. But even as his 
wife carries the child, some of the old symptoms recur. 
Two weeks after the child is born, almost exactly five years 
after the surgery, he is dead. 

““No! It cannot be!’’ We cry out in anguish with the par- 
ticipants in these life and death dramas. “There must be a 
cure for my cancer.’ ‘“The doctor will be able to save my 
son’s life.”” ‘Mother cannot be dying.’”’ My cousin cannot 
be gone.”’ 


Reactions to shock 


Denial helps us, for a few moments, perhaps longer, to 
stave off the shock of the news of our own or our loved 
one’s dying. It gives our emotional system a chance to 
catch up with our intellectual system. But then the reality 
floods in upon us. It cannot be denied. The finality of 
death touches us. 

“Why me?”’ ‘‘Why my son?” ‘““‘Why my mother?” “Why 
my cousin?’’ Not a question expecting an answer. Rather, 
an expression of the deep, confused anger which we feel. 
And it is an anger which is often intensified by faith, as we 
learn when we read of Job’s struggle. We have been 
betrayed. We have trusted God to provide us with a stable, 
secure world, and now that stability and security seem to 
have been shattered. Like the infant waking up and 
finding no one there to be with him, we cry out lusty anger 
in our “Why?” 

But then our ‘‘Why?” changes into a “Yes ... but.” 
“I’m going to die, but I must live to see my daughter 
married.”’ ‘‘My son is fatally injured but, O God, keep him 
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alive until I can get there to say goodbye.’ ‘‘Mother’s 
stroke will lead to her death, but let me be able to have 
one last chat with her.” ““My cousin is dying, but let him at 
least be able to see his son.” In these, and many other 
ways, we reach out to wrest control back from that dark, 
impersonal force which has touched us — seeking some 
affirmation, some assurance, that all is not demonic in our 
world. Some of our bargaining is with God. Some of it, 
perhaps, is with the devil. 

Then, perhaps, we sink into depression. “Me!” Or, 
“Our son!’”’ Or, ‘‘My mother!”’ Or “‘My cousin!’’ And we 
are focussed on the inevitable loss we are about to experi- 
ence, the loss of self or of our dear one. And the pain 
returns with stabbing ferocity, cutting into our hearts. 

Gradually, however, that stabbing pain resolves into a 
dull ache, and eventually into an acceptance in which there 
is almost no feeling. ‘“‘Yes. Me,’ we are able to say. Or, 
“Goodbye, son.’’ Or, ‘“Goodbye, mother.’’ Or, “Goodbye, 
dear cousin.’’ And when death comes to us, we are able to 
slip away into eternal rest. Or we are able, when death has 
taken a loved one, to let go of our relationship with him. 


A stage of commitment 


In what I have written, thus far, I have described the 
process of dying and grieving in terms of the observations 
of Dr. Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, as recorded in her book On 
Death and Dying (MacMillan, 1969). My own experience 
as a parish pastor, a hospital chaplain, and a pastoral 
counsellor suggests to me, however, that there is a stage in 
the experience of dying and grieving which lies beyond the 
stages described by Dr. Kubler-Ross, a stage of commit- 
ment in which dying and grieving are not bereft of emotion 
or willing power, a stage beyond acceptance, in which 
there is a possibility for celebration. 

I would hesitate to say that all Christians automatically 
reach the stage of commitment and celebration or that, 
indeed, commitment and celebration is a uniquely 
Christian experience. 

Many Christians do not have the physical strength, as 
death approaches, for anything more than acceptance. Or 
they may not have been able to work through anger, guilt 
and depression extensively enough to reach commitment. 
The events which lead to death or bereavement may be so 
traumatic, or so protracted, as to leave us with little energy 
for our coping. Those who are bereaved may require the 
help of a skilled pastor or pastoral counsellor to re-group 
their intellectual, physical and spiritual resources. 

Moreover, many non-Christians, who have lived lives 
with some depth of meaning, may die or may experience 
bereavement with a sense of fulfilment and commitment 
which is consistent with the intensity of their life up to that 
point. 

Supremely, however, we are able to move towards our 
own death, or to respond to the death of our loved one, 
with a spirit of commitment and celebration because, while 
death deprives us of much, there is still a ‘‘gain”’ (to live is 
Christ, . .. to die is gain). The person who lives by faith in 
God, through Christ, knows that God js with him even in 
dying or in grieving for a dead loved one. 

But we move in and out of these modes of dealing with 
dying, so that we deny, get angry, bargain, become 
depressed, accept, renew commitment and celebrate, as we 
contemplate our own or our loved one’s dying. Sometimes 
our friends encounter us in one mode, sometimes in 
another. Sometimes they minister to us, sometimes we 


minister to them. Above all, the experience is an 
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opportunity to grow beyond where we are now to new 
depth of life, a new testing of our relationship with our 
Father God and of our ability to live as faithful stewards of 
his kingdom. 

Sometimes, however, we get stuck at one of the first four 
stages of dealing with our own or our loved one’s dying. 
There is no movement beyond denial, anger, bargaining or 
depression. 

When it is the dying one who is stuck, those who sur- 
round him or her are often hurt or bewildered. Where are 
the signs of the triumphant faith which is reflected in the 
resurrection hymns of the church? we often wonder. And 
we try to cheer up the dying one or, worse, to convince him 
or her that they should be happy, that they should accept 
the approaching death as God’s good will. 

In doing this, however, we often frustrate our own good 
intentions and stand in the way of the dying one’s attempt 
to deal creatively with his dying. Like Job’s friends, we 
somehow miss the point and are of little comfort to the 
dying, struggling one. We need to learn how to accept the 
dying one’s stewardship of his own dying. But we also need 
to be with him in that struggle as those who care and 
whose caring is reflected in our willingness to let him 
“work out his own salvation,” in which working out there 
is much “fear and trembling.” 

To deny, to be angry, to try to cling to life by bargain- 
ing, to become depressed — these are not signs of loss of 
faith or lack of faith. Rather, they are signs of our 
humanity, a humanity in which our Saviour shared. To die 
is to be called home, to enter into rest, and yet, however 
ready we are to die, death always catches us at least a little 
bit unprepared and needing to let go of the tasks and 
responsibilities, the commitments and the caring, to which 
God has called us in our (more or less) three score years 
and ten. 


A caring fellowship 


When it is the bereaved one who is stuck, we are often at 
a loss to know how to deal with that, also. A mother keeps 
her dead son’s room intact, exactly as it was when he last 
left it, or just refuses even to talk about him. A teenage 
child whose parent has died begins to act in strange ways 
which go against the values of the Christian faith. A 
bereaved husband exhibits few signs of sadness, remarries 
within months of his wife’s death, and soon that second 
marriage is in trouble. A family member seems to be a 
tower of strength to everyone else, but then collapses in 
despair and deep depression two or three months after the 
loved one’s death. 

Sometimes, patient, loving, accepting, non-demanding 
friendship will facilitate liberation of the dammed-up 
feelings and permit the grace of God to flow into and 
through the life of the bereaved person. Sometimes, pro- 
fessional counselling is needed. 

Our responsibility, in the Christian community, is to 
constitute ourselves as caring fellowships in which anger 
and despair can be absorbed, and in which our brothers 
and sisters who are dealing with the pain of dying and 
grieving are enabled to move beyond forlornness to com- 
mitment and celebration. We can carry out that responsi- 
bility if we believe that God is faithful in all things, and 
are secure in our faith that he who raised Jesus from the 
dead will also raise us, with him, to newness of life. * 


THE AUTHOR is a Presbyterian minister who is executive director of 
The Pastoral Institute of Edmonton, Alberta. 
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“WHERE ARE THE REST of the villagers?” 

‘They've gone to fetch water.” 

‘When did they leave?”’ 

“At6 a.m 

“But it’s now 1 p.m. What is taking them so long?” 

“They have to walk ten miles to the nearest standpipe 
and then wait several hours for their turn.” 

This exchange took place in a village in northern Tan- 


zania between several elderly men and myself. It was a | 


blistering hot day in mid-December at the beginning of the 
dry season. No rainfall could be expected for several 
months and each day the long, exhausting trek would have 
to be made for a few gallons of water. Each of the villagers 
would have a daily ration of less than half the volume of 
water we in Canada use to flush a toilet. Yet, in one way 
they were fortunate — the water from the standpipe would 
be clean and pure. For millions of others in many parts of 
the world, the little water they gathered would be muddy, 
foul-tasting and full of disease organisms. 

Clean water, one of the basic necessities of life, tends to 
be taken for granted by most of us. It is available at the 
turn of a tap in unlimited quantities and at nominal cost. 
We may complain about our water bills but they rarely 
amount to more than half a day’s pay per month — a 
small cost when compared to that of the Tanzanian vil- 
lagers who spend half of each day in search of water. Their 
struggle for existence exemplifies the necessity for pro- 
grams to bring basic services to rural areas in developing 
countries. Such efforts, underway in many places are fre- 
quently initiated and supported by church agencies. 

During a recent visit to Africa, I saw several water pro- 
jects in various stages of completion. They ranged from 
simple storage techniques to relatively sophisticated pipe- 
borne schemes. But all were locally initiated and were a co- 
operative effort combining external material resources with 
local labour. 


Malawi 


Malawi is a small (47,000 square miles) densely popu- 
lated country (5 million) in Central Africa. A majority of 
the population depend on small scale farming for their 
livelihood. Fully 90% of the population are continually 
faced with the problem of finding water. As Malawi’s 
population has increased the demands for water have 
caused shallow wells and streams to dry up for a 
significant part of the year. At other times, pollution 
makes it unsafe to drink the water without prior 
treatment. 

The churches in Malawi consider a safe, reliable water 
supply to be a basic requirement for a better standard of 
living. Through their service arm, the Christian Service 
Committee, resources from overseas partners such as the 
inter-church aid committee of our church have been 
directed towards improving the water supply in rural 
areas. 

There are many mountains in Malawi from which 
streams flow year-round with good clean water. Part of the 
solution was to find a means to bring this water to the 
villagers on the plains below without having to use costly 
construction equipment and motorized pumps. The answer 
was to pipe the water under gravity from the mountain 
slopes to the villages. 

Mulanje Mountain, for example, is surrounded by 
densely populated farmland. One of the streams flowing 
from its crest was used as the source for the Mulanje West 
Water Scheme. This scheme serves 85,000 people and cost 
18 


From a pipe line.. 


a total of $183,000 for materials and related expenses. ‘he 
villagers voluntarily dug nearly 150 miles of trenches to 
carry the water pipe. They also built the 460 village tap 
points which consist of a standpipe surrounded by a large 
concrete apron. This is connected to a soak pit used to 
dispose of any waste water to prevent the area around the 
tap becoming muddy and a disease source. Sixteen storage 
tanks ranging in size from 3000 gallons to 50,000 gallons 
were built under contract using local builders and labour- 
ers. Villagers dug the foundations for the tanks, collected 
large stones for the foundations and carried sand from the 
river for making concrete. 


The Mulanje West Project is designed to supply each of - 


the villagers with six gallons per day of clean water. None 
have to walk more than a relatively short distance to the 
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The old way. 


icGraw 


nearest tap and the flow is sufficient to keep line-ups to a 
minimum. This project, similar to a number of others spon- 
sored by the Christian Service Committee, is a remarkable 
example of co-operative effort combining the resources of 
the local inhabitants, the government and the churches. 


Tanzania 


The Rev. George Cooper, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Dar es Salaam, the Tanzanian capital, has been 
co-ordinating a development project at Pongwe in north- 
eastern Tanzania. One of his major concerns is that the 
people in Pongwe must walk over five miles to the Wami 

River to collect water. His solution — endorsed by the 
Local District Council — is to encourage the people to 
ae 1977 


move their village to the river bank. At present, they live 
on a plateau above the river where they carry on subsis- 


tence farming and graze a small number of cattle. Condi- 
tions during the rainy season are tolerable but during the 
dry season the lack of forage for the cattle and the 
shortage of water make conditions very difficult. 

Grants received from European churches have made it 
possible for Mr. Cooper to build a small training centre on 
the banks of the Wami River. He has developed demon- 
stration gardens on the fertile flood plain of the river and 
he is clearing much of the undergrowth near the centre to 
eliminate the breeding grounds for the tetse fly and to 
encourage the growth of forage grasses. When completed 
the centre will offer instruction in farming techniques, 
woodworking and other skills which can be utilized in the 
village setting. He hopes that in this way the training 
centre will become the nucleus for the new Pongwe Village 
— close to a year-round supply of good water. 

The major problem facing the project is gaining the 
trust of the villagers so that they will feel confident in 
moving the village from their ancestral lands to the new 
site. In our mobile Canadian society, such a move would 
seem obvious and most of us would make it with little hesi- 
tation. However, the people of Pongwe will not cast aside 
tradition so easily and they will need to be convinced that 
the improvement in their standard of living will compen- 
sate for the disruption in their traditional way of life. 


Nigeria 

Ezza-Ikwo, in Eastern Nigeria, is the site of a Rural 
Improvement Mission of the Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria. There is no pipe-borne water in the area and 


. during the dry season all the shallow rivers and streams 


run dry. The local inhabitants are reduced to digging holes 
in the forest areas and in ditches beside the roads in search 
of a small trickle of water. As a result, guinea worm and 
other water-borne diseases are prevalent. 

The church hopes to assist in the construction of a num- 
ber of ‘impounded reservoirs” which will provide a clean 
source of water throughout the dry season. I visited one 
such reservoir with Mr. N.A. Ndu, projects officer for the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. It consisted of a semi- 
circular earthen dam at the base of a small hill enclosing 
an area about half the size of a football field. The embank- 
ment has been built by the labour of the local people with 
the assistance of a tractor from the nearby church agri- 
cultural project. During the rainy season water is collected 
in the reservoir and sufficient is stored to last through the 
following dry season. The villagers keep the reservoir 
clean, remove any undesirable plant growth, and maintain 
the dam. This solution seemed a simple one and it could 
be replicated in many areas if the services of a specialist 
were available to determine suitable sites. 


Each of the projects I have described illustrates a differ- 
ent approach to solving a general problem. Each is specific 
to the local circumstances and none is the answer for all 
situations. They are evidence that providing local people 
with the necessary resources — material or expert person- 
nel — will lead to local answers to the problem of 
providing one of the basic necessities of life — clean, pure 
water. ® 


THE AUTHOR, who is chairman of General Assembly's committee on 
inter-church aid, refugee and world service, taught in Nigeria and 
directed part of the relief operation there during the civil war. Mr. 
McGraw, who describes a recent visit to East Africa, is now dean of 
students at Brock University, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Glen Mhor Camp 


The Synod of Toronto— Kingston is 


ON THE MOVE! 


A beautiful site has been pur- 
chased for anew synod camp, 
137 acres, near Baysville, in 
the Muskoka Lake of Bays 
area, about 20 miles south of 


Huntsville. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 
to raise $200,000 needed 
before THIS summer! 


(The camp will be ready for use by the 
summer of 1978). 


Send YOUR contribution 
NOW to: 

George Huggan, Treasurer, 
35 Valentine Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. M3A 3J7 


Receipts for income tax purposes sent on request. 


From Handbells 
To Carillons 


-VERDIN 


is the 
sound choice 
of more than 
10,000 churches 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company 
209 Arnold Avenue 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


The Bell-Ringers of America Since 1842 
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From Edinburgh 


‘“‘Be a reconciling instead of a dividing 
force,’’ said Church of Scotland moderator 
Dr. Thomas F. Torrance to ultra-conserva- 
tive Pastor Jack Glass, leader of the mili- 
tant 20th Century Reformation Movement. 

Mr. Glass had asked for clarification on 
the Church of Scotland’s attitude towards 
dialogue with the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, should proposals for Episcopal- 
Roman Catholic union materialize. 

Dr. Torrance in a letter called on Mr. 
Glass to repent: ‘“‘Let the blood of Christ 
wipe your mind and memory clean of all 
bitter prejudice and fanatical animosity.”’ 

The moderator emphasized the Church 
of Scotland’s commitment ‘‘to seek peace 
and unity with every church with which it 
shares in one Lord, one faith and one 
baptism;”” and he further stated: “The 
Roman Catholic Church is often more con- 
cerned about preaching and teaching the 
gospel than many other churches.”’ 


St. Andrew’s, Bolsover 


The church which was destroyed by fire 
on Décember 27 last had a deep, rich 
history and was somewhat of a local land- 
mark. The village’s original. Indian name 
was Anicum which can be translated as 
Village of the Pines. This name aptly des- 
cribes the setting of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Bolsover, Ont., a beautiful sanctuary set in 
a grove of tall pines. 

It was built in 1866 through the 
generosity of one Duncan McRae. He 
gifted the land and lumber while the con- 
struction was done by voluntary labour 
under the supervision of Donald Munro 
and John Nicholl. During those early years 


ST. ANDREW'S, BOLSOVER 


the congregation was served by the minister 
of South Eldon who held services in 
Bolsover every second Sunday, both in 
Gaelic and in English. 

The first long-term, full-time minister 
was the Rev. Ivan McAuley who served 
from 1868 to 1874. After a vacancy of one 
year the Rev. J.T. Paul was called at a 
stipend of $400. He had a good ministry 
and remained until his death in 1884. In 
1885 Bolsover and Kirkfield were brought 
together as a joint charge, which is the 
arrangement today. 

The present resident student-minister is 
Frank VanderZwan, who studies at Knox 
College. Since the fire worship has 
continued in the community centre in town. 
Contributions towards the new church may 
be sent to Mrs. M. Musgrave, Bolsover, 
Ont., KOM 1B0. 


Women and 
human rights 


Planning strategies for a more effective 
role of women in church and society was 
the object of a Consultation for Church 
Women Executives held in Switzerland, 
under sponsorship of the World Council of 
Churches. 

In a document ‘Strategies for Action,” 
the consultation called on church women 
throughout the world to urge their govern- 
ments, where they have not yet done so, to 
sign the U.N. Convention on Human 
Rights. Church women in the 35 countries 
that signed the final act of the 1975 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe were urged closely to 
monitor the observance of the so-called 
Human Rights Basket that is part of the 
final act. 

The consultation suggested that church 
groups in those countries conduct citizens’ 
hearings on denial of rights wherever 
appropriate. “In these hearings, evidence 
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and testimony can be gathered on denial of 
emigration, refusal of visas, arbitrary 
censorship of press, unlawful imprisonment 
without charges and trial, etc.’’ 

The document also expressed solidarity 
with political prisoners and urged women 
to visit them, write to them and speak out 
on their behalf. 

Participants in the consultation adopted 
a “Statement on Human Rights,”’ affirm- 
ing their commitment to justice, human 
rights and peace, and voicing their deep 
concern about human rights violations. 


Against arms trade 


Dom Helder Camara, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Olinda and Recife in northern 
Brazil, the outspoken critic of the exploita- 
tion of the poor of Latin America and the 
Third World, has strongly condemned the 
international arms trade. 

Speaking in Antwerp at a meeting focus- 
ing international Christian opinion on the 
run-away arms race, Bishop Camara 
declared that it had become ‘“‘a means of 
destruction for the human race.” In addi- 
tion to the obvious dangers of the nuclear 
arms race between the super powers, parti- 
cular danger existed in the rapidly growing 
arms trade by the advanced industrial 
nations to the poorer nations of the Third 
World. 

Bishop Camara called upon Christians 
and others in the industrialized nations to 
“show solidarity with the oppressed of 
Latin America and the Third World,” and 
to advance the cause of their liberation by 
supporting campaigns against the arms 
trade. 


The church in Cuba 


Cuban Presbyterians took the 10th anni- 
versary of their church’s formation as an 
opportunity for a drastic re-organization of 
church structures and for adopting a new 
confession of faith. 

The 11th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian-Reformed Church in Cuba voted 
for a new church constitution providing for 
a decentralization of authority and an up- 
grading of the status of lay members of the 
church. 

Dr. Adolfo Ham, a Matanzas Seminary 
faculty member, commenting on the prin- 
ciples underlying the new constitution, 
said: ‘“‘We understand them to be in the 
best Reformed tradition.’”’ They include: 
emphasis on the role of the laity and on the 
diaconal (service) character of all church 
offices, the incorporation of all members in 
the whole ministry of the church and 
therefore “‘more power from the people”’ 
generally, and more autonomy to local and 
regional church councils. 


Shaping the future 


A full report of the Shaping the Future 
Conference described by Dr. Alistair I. 
Miller in the March Record is now avail- 
able. Copies may be obtained for $2.50 
each (postage included) by writing to P.O. 
Box 1439, Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 
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..» MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. .moderne Designs 
e Repairs Wipe 
e New Frames 


e Releading 
e Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome - copper 


‘ A complete line of tables and 
| chairs for every purpose. 


57 Ci.arles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. 
Tel (416) 284-5260 


- “Specialists in Seating” 


f Peter Keppie Sales 


If you have moved, please advise the 
Record office immediately. 


“Lets pretend we're talking to 
our Canadian sponsors!” 


PRICELESS 


LOVETHAT |e? vr 


CIRCLES THE 


Many, many thousands of Canadians 
are giving deprived and destitute chil- 
dren a meaningful new start in life. 
Through notes and letters these girls 
and boys know of their sponsor’s love 
and concern. Notes from the children 
often end with “thank you for helping 
me so much. | love you.” 

The kiddies shown above are fortu- 
nate ones who have Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund sponsors. They receive 
nutritious meals, medical care, cloth- 


ing and school supplies—and loving 


care. But so many more need help— 
our field offices around the world 
have long waiting lists of needy 


Su Ying— Taiwan 


youngsters. They cannot understand 
the hard, hungry and irrational world 
in which they live but how they re- 
spond and grow when help is pro- 
vided. 

You or your family can sponsor a 
child like this. The cost is just $15 a 
month ($180 a year). You will receive 
the child’s name, photo, address and 
description of the orphanage or pro- 
ject so you can exchange letters, etc. 
Right now sponsors are urgently 
needed in India, Philippines, Taiwan, 
Africa, Mexico, Guatemala, South 
America. (Or let us select a child for 
you from our emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly—Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-— 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


girl {_] for one 
year in a country of greatest need [ | or 
MC Country) dnaveeic town we ay keen bue hes alia. 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed _ is ack i for the 
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I wish to sponsor a boy 


I cannot “sponsor” a child but want to 
help iby Givin aS teiysty senses icles alia 
Please send me more information. 
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CCF is experienced, economi- 
cal, efficient and conscien- 
tious. Approved by the Dept. 
of Revenue, Ottawa, Reg. 
#0211987-01-13. Annual au- 
dits show total admin./opera- 
tional costs are just over 9%. 
Christian Children’s Fund has 
been helping children around 
the world since 1938 and at 
present assists nearly 170,000 
in over 900 Homes and 
Projects. 


WESTWOOD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WINNIPEG 


is celebrating its 
15TH ANNIVERSARY 
through 1977. 


Special events will include the return of two 
former ministers and their wives. The Rev. 
Cam Taylor of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Oakville, will preach on Sunday, May 29 at 
10.30 a.m. The Rev. Wally Little of St. 
Andrew's, Cambridge (Hespeler) will speak 
on Sunday, Oct. 23 at 10.30 a.m. Both 
services will be followed by a congrega- 
tional banquet and special program. Former 
members of Westwood are especially 
invited. The congregation would enjoy 
hearing from you. 

For further information write: 

Westwood Church, Box 147, Postal Station 
St. James, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R3J 0H4. 


“‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


Stained 
lang 


EST'D. 1904, 


BULLAS GLASS Ltp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


HOLY LAND TOUR 
June 27 - July 14 - 1977 


18 Memorable days in Israel, Jordan, Greece 
$1449.00 from Toronto. 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE write: 
Rev. Bruce R. Moorhouse 


11 Cheshire Dr. Islington, Ont. M9B 2N7 


Numbers limited — write early 
(Churches — send your pastor — an invest- 
ment with manifoid returns). 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 meen Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


“The Lord is good to all; and His tender 
mercies are over all His works.’’ Psalm 
145:9 


Great Horned Owl 
— Downy Young 


In a deserted hawk’s nest about 40’ high 
in a poplar tree these two helpless downy 
young of the Great Horned Owl were 
huddled together, with one chalky white 
stained egg. Nesting begins very early in 
the year but the thick, fluffy feathers of 
parent birds provide adequate warmth even 
in sub-zero weather. 

After several weeks the young leave the 
nest but are still dependent on the adult 
birds for food. White-footed mice, pocket 
gophers and rabbits, when abundant, all 
active at night as are the owls, form much 
of their diet. But if the need arises the 
Great Horned Owl will attack anything it 
can handle, even porcupines, which some- 
times has resulted in the death of the owl. 

An experiment by the Montana fish and 
game department in connection with mag- 
pie ups and downs is of interest. Following 


is a quotation from their information 
Bulletin No. 3: 

‘““A magpie’s life may suddenly end in 
many ways after he has survived the nesting 
season. Great Horned Owls, for example, 
with rapidly growing young to feed, readily 
take advantage of the new source of magpie 
protein. The extent of such predation was 
determined during the study by tethering 
young owls on the ground below their nests. 
Both adult birds continued to feed and 
protect their young. Thus, the collection 
and analysis of food remains and pellets 
showed what the young owls had been fed. 
In this way it was found that 57 magpies 
were included in the food items of eight 
young owls during three weeks of each 
nesting season. Few people appreciate the 
role great horned owls play in reducing 
annual magpie surpluses.” 

“And a certain scribe came, and said 
unto Him, Master, I will follow Thee 
whithersoever Thou goest. 

And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay His head’’. Matthew 8:19,20. 


Overseas policy change 


A proposal for a dramatic change in the 
Overseas mission policy of the Anglican 
Church has been presented to members of 
the national program committee of that 
church. 

The plan seeks to reverse the trend of a 
declining number of Canadian missionaries 
serving overseas and proposes a SO percent 
increase in personnel abroad over the next 
year. 


The Rev. Ralph McKim, chairman of 
the world mission sub-committee, told 
program committee members that the 
Canadian church is becoming more and 
more impoverished because of a steady 
decline in its missionaries. 

“We're out of touch with the movement 
of the Holy Spirit, with the challenges and 
hopes of the overseas churches. It’s time to 
change direction,’’ he told the program 
committee and presented a 1977 budget 
which includes $79,000 for five new persons 
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_ to work in Africa, the Caribbean and Latin 
_ America, and Asia and the Pacific. 

Five years ago the Anglican Church had 
25 missionaries serving abroad. As the 
churches overseas assumed greater respon- 
sibility for their work, Canadian mission- 
aries completed their work in primary 
evangelism, theological training, hospitals 
and schools and returned home. 

Now, there are only nine Canadians 
posted overseas and supported by Anglican 
mission funds. By comparison, the United 
Church of Canada has 112 missionaries 
and their spouses serving abroad, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada supports 
37 plus spouses, and the Baptists support 
77 missionaries and wives. 


Farringdon Church 


Back in the year 1833 a small group met 
for worship in a house near Brantford, 
Ontario. The congregation was the only 
off-shoot in North America of a movement 
founded by Benjamin Ingham (1712-1772). 
He was ordained into the Church of 
England but because of his “‘radical’’ views 
worked outside of it. 

Some of the immigrants who settled near 
Brantford belonged to this persuasion. The 
small frame church which they built 
became a larger brick building and in 1949 
the present stone structure was erected on 
the same site on Mount Pleasant Road. It 
is called Farringdon Independent Church. 

There are about 275 members and S50 
adherents in this church, which is Congre- 
gational in its organization. Services of 
worship, the sacraments and Christian edu- 
cation are under a board of elders, 
ordained by the congregation. A board of 
deacons deals with finance and adminis- 
tration. 

The congregation’s budget for this year 
anticipates receipts of $41,550. Contri- 
butions to missions in 1976 totalled $3,200. 
The church is free of debt. 

For 97 years Farringdon Church had no 
minister, the services were conducted by 
members. To develop speakers, the Far- 
ringdon Debating Society was formed. 
Since 1926 there have been six ministers 
from several denominations. The late Rev. 
Dr. J. Fred Goforth served there for a short 
time prior to his death in 1961. 

The present minister, the Rev. Howard 
W. Johnson, is retiring at the end of April 
and the pastoral relations committee is 
inviting applications for the vacancy. 


FARRINGDON CHURCH 
April, 1977 


You can save one hungry child out of the 
hungry millions. 


You can’t do everything. But you can do something! That 
something —to sponsor a needy child—is precious-in the heart of 
Jesus Christ. 

Your help gives a needy child love and care, schooling, food, 
clothes and medical attention. You receive a photograph, personal 
profile and letters. 

For a quarter century, World Vision Childcare has been diligently 
striving to care for needy children around the world. Today, World 
Vision cares for more than 125,000 children in 43 countries — all in 
the spirit and love of Jesus. 


Do something beautiful today! 
Sponsor a child at $15. per month through 


WORLD vision CHILDCARE 


WORLD VISION OF CANADA 
410 Consumers Road, Willowdale, Ont. M2J 7 1P8 


LL] Yes, | want to sponsor a child. 
| enclose $ for 
[] I’m interested, but would like more information. 
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: month’s sponsorship. 
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- LJ I'm unable to sponsor a child, but here’s my gift 
| 

a 
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| 

a 

os) 


of $___———_—séito’: assist your program. 


Child sponsorship payments & gifts are tax deductible. 
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MEN 


PM souvenir 


Twenty years ago the first national 
conference of Presbyterian Men was held at 
the Five Oaks Christian Workers Centre 
near Paris, Ont. 

To commemorate the anniversary, a 
collection of personality sketches, pictures 
and reports of activities published in The 
Presbyterian Record from 1957 to 1977 
concerning the Presbyterian Men’s Move- 
ment, has been compiled. These reports are 
being reproduced in magazine form. 

It will be available to those attending 
this year’s men’s conferences at the 
nominal cost of $1 per copy. Others may 
obtain copies at $2 each, postage paid, 
from the Presbyterian Men’s Office, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Mission conference 


The theme speaker at the third annual 
mission and evangelism conference in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Islington, Ont. was the 
Rev. Ebenezer Sikakane, a South African 
of the Zulu tribe. He is a member of the 
African Enterprise movement devoted to 
bringing together the many factions which 
divide the people of the African continent. 

Another conference leader was Rev. Dr. 


James Sutherland who has served for many 
years in Taiwan. 

Ken Grant of Radio Station HGJB, the 
voice of the Andes, and Donald Russell, an 
elder of St. Andrew’s who is working with 
young people at Frontier Ranch near 
Ottawa, also made presentations. Special 
music was provided by the Good Tidings 
male quartet. 

A youth program featured Norman Allen 
of Campus Life as speaker. An evangelism 
outreach program was presented at a 
nearby shopping mall on the Saturday 


AT ISLINGTON the men served coffee and 
tea to the mission and evangelism conference. 


Natural regularity: 
how Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 

And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of fand fibre 
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afternoon. Nearly 300 were served at a 
breakfast prepared under the direction of 


George Russell and Gordon Price. Norman 
Kerr and the Rev. Alex McCombie chaired 
the conference. 


Cedar Glen conference 


‘Where are you living?’’ was the theme 
of the conference held at the Cedar Glen 
Retreat Centre near Bolton, Ont. in 
February by men of the Hamilton and 
Niagara presbyteries. 

The theme speaker was Hugh Jamieson, 
an elder at St. Enoch Church in Hamilton 
and field director with the Faith Mission in 
Canada. Bible study was led by the Rev. 
Cecil Kirk, minister of St. Andrew’s-Knox 


LEADERS AT mini-conference Were Rev. Cecil 
Kirk, George Stutt and Hugh Jamieson. 
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IMPROMPTU TRIO at the mini-conference: 
Philip Lee, Gord Young and Roy Birnie. 


Church in Fort Erie. Music was provided 
by Roy Bernie and Philip Lee. Members of 
the planning committee were Doug 
Murphy and Gordon Young from 
Hamilton Presbytery, and Neil Reichelt 
and Bob Cressman from Niagara Pres- 


bytery. 


PERSONALS 


At convocation on May 4 the following 
will receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Knox College, Toronto: 
Rev. Walter Allum, Dundas, Ont.; Rev. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, Port Elgin, Ont.; 
Rey. John C. Robson, Toronto, Ont.; and 
President Howard G. Hageman, New 
Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. 


If you re 


Kim Chul Hyun, the theological student 
from the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan who was sentenced to death in South 
Korea, has had his sentence commuted to 
life imprisonment, according to a cable 
received from Tokyo. Mr. Kim was doing 
post-graduate studies in Seoul at the time 
of his arrest. Our church was among the 


‘many that appealed for leniency in this 


case. 

Principal Allan L. Farris of Knox 
College gave the 1977 Lutheran Life lec- 
tures at Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, 
Waterloo, Ont. 

#8 Danny Reesor, a member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., has 
been appointed training 
and promotions officer of 
The Boys’ Brigade in 
Canada. He is the first to 
" be appointed full-time to 

the staff in Canada. 


Malcolm Brown of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hemmingford, Que., was honoured at a 
special service commemorating his 50th 
anniversary as an elder. In that time Mr. 
Brown has not missed one Communion 
service. 

Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, secretary for 
church and university, attended the World 
Student Christian Federation quadrennial 
assembly in Colombo, Sri Lanka. He was 
the fraternal delegate of the Canadian 
WSCF. En route from Sri Lanka Dr. 


MacDougall visited areas in which The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is repre- 
sented in India and Afghanistan. 

Miss Gale Kay has become director of 
Christian nurture in Knox Church, 
Listowel, Ont. She is a graduate of Ewart 
College and of Wilfred Laurier University. 

The 89th birthday of Gordon Connell 
was marked at First Presbyterian Church, 
Regina, Sask. at a luncheon in his honour. 
For over 50 years he has been an elder of 
First Church and recently published a 
history of the congregation. 

Rev. Dr. Edmond Perret, general 
secretary of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches with headquarters in 
Geneva, paid a two week visit to the 
Caribbean early this year. 

Prof. John Barkley has declined the 
nomination as moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. Presbyteries have voted again, and 
the Rev. Tom Patterson of Portaferry will 
be the official nominee. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Rey. Dr. Nevile Davidson, who for 32 years 
was minister of Glasgow Cathedral. Twice 
he represented the Church of Scotland at 
our General Assembly. 

Through a misinterpretation of a notice 
received, Mrs. Jean E. Sonnenfeld of 
Windsor, Ont. was listed in The Record as 
having been ordained. The fact is that she 
was licensed to preach the gospel, and is 
not eligible for ordination until a call or 
appointment is extended and accepted. 


ally want fo save money on 


printing, get a Gestetner offset duplicafing system. 
And youre in business. 


In amatter of months, you'll probably save enough on 
outside printing costs to pay for your in-plant Gestetner offset 
duplicating system, because it will handle almost all your 
better quality, short or long-run printing. 


Memos, stationery, direct mail pieces, catalogues, 
charts, you name it! They're all produced whenever you need 
them. And all with the distinctly sharp, highly detailed, 

consistently fine quality that the offset process is famous for. 
In colours or black and white, and on a wide range of 
paper stock, up to 17”x 129/4.” 

We make a full range of machines to suit most offset 
duplicating requirements. And to go with them, push-button- 
easy Gestetner offset platemakers that, in seconds, turn 
originals into plates automatically. 

To find out all about in-plant Gestetner offset duplicating 
systems, look us up in the phone book and give us a call. 

Or mail in the coupon, if it's more convenient. 

And discover for yourself that saving money on outside 

printing is a good business to be in. 


———————————— ~~. 


f To: Gestetner (Canada) Ltd., 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1W1 
| want to see a Gestetner offset duplicating system in action, Call me to arrange a time. 
C1! want more information about your systems. 


Name/Company 


| Address/City/Province 


Postal Code/Phone Number 


| Gestetner 


WHATEVER YOUR COPYING NEEDS. 


_____WHATEVERYOUR COPYING NEEDS____) 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 
badges, tartan and crest 


ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 


ers, etc., by leading Scottish 


YOUTH 


In Moose Jaw 


On Feb. 18, 19 and 20, St. Mark’s Youth 
Group were hosts to the Presbytery of 
Assiniboia’s youth weekend in Moose Jaw, 
Sask. The resource leaders for the confer- 
ence were four members of a Covenant 
Players unit. The Rev. Derrick Dick of 
Yorkton was the Bible study leader. The 
conference was in the form of a drama 
workshop. Participants had an opportunity 
to exercise the.skills they had learned and 
their own scripts at a drama festival held in 
St. Mark’s Church on Saturday evening. 

On Sunday morning 18 of the partici- 
pants were up at 6.15 a.m. in order to lead 
the worship at Knox Church, Briercrest 
while the remaining group were responsible 
for a presentation to St. Mark’s church 
school. The total group assembled for 


worship at St. Mark’s in a special service 
that presented the word through drama 


SV aatany 
pated, including five out of the province " 
visitors from Winnipeg. — 

There are four units of Covenant Players 
touring Canada this year and they are all 
available to help young people’s groups to 
use Christian drama. The founder and 
director is a Presbyterian elder, Charles M. 
Tanner. 


May conference 


“Enriching Your Life Through Christ’ 
will be the theme of the Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario Young People’s 
annual May conference. You are invited to 
bring a friend and come join in the fun, 
sports, fellowship, addresses by Dr. Bruce 
Miles, discussions, food and singing, May 
20-23 at Camp Prescawa on Shoal Lake, 
just east of the Man.-Ont. border and 
south of the Trans-Canada Highway. For 
information and registration forms, con- 
tact: Janie Hogeveen, 563 Bannerman Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2W 0V8 (204) 586-4993. 
Note: You must register in advance so you 
won’t miss the boat to Camp Prescawa! 


manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


How to Organize and 
Doerate aSmail Library 


NEW BOOK, “How to Organize 
and Operate a Small Library” 


Edited to meet the needs of churches, law 
firms, museums, historical societies, corpora- 
tions, small communities and others without 
the services of a trained librarian. In simple 
terms and with graphic illustrations, tells you 
step-by-step how to: assemble books and 
other printed materials, record source and 
cost of books and assign numbers (“acces- 
sion”), prepare and use book cards, book 
pockets and date due slips, create the card 
catalog (reference file to books in the library 
arranged by subject and/or author), check 
books “in” and “out”, keep yearly records. 
Includes list of needed supplies and how to 
use them; also simplified Dewey Decimal 
classifications and rules for classifying. 
Paper bound. 


80-911 


OWES MARIN 


COMPANY INC. 
Box 8707 - OTTAWA - K1G 3M4 
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and music. The theme of the weekend was 
Hope. 


Thirty-five. young people partici- 
A BIRD’S SONG 


This morning at break of day, 
A robin atop of a tall fir tree, 
Was trilling his cheery song, 
At the start of a brand new day. 

“Cheer up! Cheer-up, I'm free, I’m free! 
God cares for you and He cares for me, ”’ 
Sang the robin at break of day, 

Atop of the tall fir tree. 


LEADING SINGING at the morning service in 

St. Mark’s Church, Moose Jaw, during the youth 
weekend are, from left, Warren Whittaker, 
Regina; Hugh Matheson, Moose Jaw; Diane 
MacKenzie of Kenora, Cheryl Mark, Moose Jaw, 
and Leslie Little of Saskatoon. 


Kelly Elaine Hunt 
(12 years of age), Weston, Ont. 


PRESENTING A SKIT called The Mourners at the Presbytery of Assiniboia’s 
youth weekend are, from left, Brian Ens, Swift Current, Sask.; Leslie Little, Saskatoon, 
chairperson of Saskatchewan Synod young people; Gaye Hunchuk, 
Regina; and Bruce Wiebe, Winnipeg. Warren Whittaker, Regina, was the corpse! 
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Shiney, 


- YOU WERE ASKING? 


QO 0n reading any copy of the 
Acts and Proceedings of General 
Assembly I find many fine things 
approved but few of them becoming 
effective at the level of the congre- 
gation. Why? 


A Members of the presbyteries 
are expected to read all reports, as 
are elders in the congregations from 
the session copies, and act as 
needful. The fact is, under our 
present workings, presbyteries are so 
loaded with routine duties and 
references that to deal with all 
matters coming from the General 
Assembly make a task to daunt even 
Hercules. The elders who are not 
members of the presbytery may be 
found awaiting the guidance of the 
minister and representative elder, 
and for these two to bring to the 
session and thence to the congrega- 
tion those matters dealt with by the 
presbytery is quite a task in itself. 
About 1954, and two or three 
times since, I presented a plan to 
remedy the situation, at least 
partially. My suggestions did not 
find acceptance. What they were is 
too detailed for this column. Another 
factor in the complaint of my cor- 
respondent is that boards and com- 
mittees of the General Assembly, 
having got something ‘‘through 
Assembly,’ generally forget they 
have won only a partial victory. The 
full victory is when it also gets to and 
through the congregations. To attain 
this they can ask Assembly for per- 
mission to circularize the congrega- 
tions — but that step, with so much 
coming to the congregations, may 
not be very effective. To me, the best 
thing that can be said about the 
situation is that it indicates we are 
more aware of the needs of the times 
and of the church than we were in 
past generations. I ask plaintively, 
can some one come up with a work- 
able and acceptable answer for 
judicious involvement at the level of 
the congregations? 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rey. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and address 
for information only. 


Knox convocation 


A new date is announced for the 133rd 
convocation of Knox College. It will be 
held on Wednesday, May 4 at 8 P.M. in 
Convocation Hall at the University of 
_ Toronto. 
| Rev. Dr. Howard G. Hageman will be 
_ the speaker. He is president of New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary, a college of the 
_ Reformed Church in America located at 
New Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


Faculty of Religious Studies 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATIONIN... 

Montreal: a bilingual city where French is the priority language and 
the predominant culture; a truly ‘‘cosmopolitan’’ centre. 

McGill: one of Canada’s first and finest universities, where ecumenical 
theological education goes back to 1912. Anglican, Presbyterian and 
United Church Colleges are directly affiliated with the faculty of 
Religious Studies; many other denominations are represented in the 
staff of 18. There are now 80 candidates for ministry in the Faculty 


(B.Th. and S.T.M.). 


Programs: two parallel streams are offered 


B.Th. 
M.A. 


S.T.M. 
PhD; 


(especially for ordinands) 
(for teachers and others) 


We also offer a B.A. Major or Honours in Religious Studies through 


the Faculty of Arts. 


Professional Education for Ordination: the educational process 
emphasizes learning from experience and features supervised field 
placement, preaching, worship, church education and structures, and 


GLB. E. 


Dialogue: Suitable courses may be selected from other Faculties or 
from other universities in Montreal, French or English. The Faculty 
includes specialists in Judaism, the Indian Religions, and the Institute 


of Islamic Studies. 


For Information: Dean Joseph C. McLelland, 


3520 University Street, 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3A 2A7 


Telephone: (514) 392-4828 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR, experienced, 
for enthusiastic medium-sized choir in suburban 
Toronto church. Send resume to Chairman, 
Music Committee, Thornhill Presbyterian 
Church, 271 Centre Street, Thornhill, Ont., L4J 
1GS. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 


Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
“A”, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


Please PRINT 
ReVE Mr Mrs, MISS aidan ke aris ccs ects ceeds. 
AGGrOSS Cee ence ets mentee prereCtaly tale nie w ol 


Even leprosy can’t wipe 
the smile off her face! 


In Karigiri, in South India, she has found a 
place where they care, share the love of 
God, treat her disease, — and train her for 
a life of new usefulness. Multiply smiles 
through your prayers, gifts and efforts. 


Please send your 1977 brochure 
“‘Where needs are met. . .” 


May God bless my gift of 


Ce ee re | 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 
67 Yonge Street, Suite 1128, Toronto, Ontario, M5E 1J8 


Per eeal 
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TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours (Series A) originating Tor- 
onto, July 3rd, July 21st, August 20th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, “North 
to Alaska” by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 


Alaska, ‘Trail of '98’’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 


made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada— Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B 1S SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours, (Series B), originating Tor- 
onto July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 


on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage - 


Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. “Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse. Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


- BABY, WEDDING and wedding anniversary 
plates. Brochure upon request. Dutch Traders, 


COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 
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ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 


Enjoy a 13 day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus 
tour to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
C.P.’s_ palatial passenger ship T.E.V. 
Princess Patricia. The scenery is up close 
and spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The 
ports of call are colourful; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, Juneau, 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay. 
The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel 
the Klondike ‘Trail of ‘98’ on the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, Skagway to 
Lake Bennett. Tour originates Toronto, 
Wednesday, September 28th. Personally 
escorted. Tour Price $1098.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Tuesday, 
September 20th and Monday, September 
26th. Tour Price $519.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY CAMP 


at Port Loring, Ont. 
A beautiful 108 acres 
e Reasonable Rates 


Write — Woodland Resort 
Box 43, Elmwood, Ont. NOG 1S0. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario N6C 3Xi 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 


Private parking 


BOOKS 


MISI GETE by R. S. Miller 

This is a book by a Presbyterian minister 
about a Canadian pioneer missionary to 
the New Hebrides, John Geddie. The title is 
pidgin English for Missionary Geddie. 

Mr. Miller, a New Zealander who now 
serves the church in Australia, has made a 
major study of the life and work of John 
Geddie. He had access to the journal kept 
by Dr. Geddie during his first nine years on 
Aneityum and to other material that was 
not available in Canada because the Ged- 
dies retired to Australia. A digest of that 
journal is printed on 208 pages of this 361 
page book, so it forms a large part of the 
volume. 

I found the journal fascinating because it 
records Geddie’s opinions and comments 
as well as the happenings of the day. For 
instance, of his translation work on the 
New Testament he writes: “If angels were 
suited for a work like this how they would 
delight in it. O for light and strength and 
grace while I endeavour to unlock the 
treasures of divine truth to these poor 
islanders and to give them an account of 
the wonderful works of God in their own 
language.” 

This book, which contains 16 pages of 
photographs, adds greatly to what has been 
printed about a great Canadian and a 
remarkable ambassador for Christ. All 
profits for its sale go to the work of the 
Presbyterian Church of the New Hebrides. 
It is available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions at $12.50 per copy. 

DeC. H. Rayner 


THE GREEK TREASURE, 
by Irving Stone 

The Greek treasure is the name Henry 
Schliemann gave to his second wife, 
Sophia, who worked beside him to excavate 
the ancient cities of Troy and Mycenae. 
With Homer in hand, this volatile, strong- 
willed, self-taught man persuaded his 
young wife to believe that Troy existed as 
the poet described it, and showed her how 
to uncover it despite governmental red tape 
and academic scoffing. Their marriage was 
warm, stormy and never dull, as Sophia 
was torn between her loyalty to her large 
and demanding family and her love and 
duty to her husband and children. This 
biographical novel will fascinate all who 
are interested in archaeology, in stories of 
ancient Greece and Troy, in changing late 
19th century Europe, or in a good story. 
(Doubleday, $12.75) 

Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


THE-DIVINE YES, 
by E. Stanley Jones 

Here is another in a long line of books 
from E. Stanley Jones, but with a signifi- 
cant difference; this is his last. His other 
books were written, as it were, from on top 
of life, but this looks up from the bottom 
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after a crippling stroke has left him lame 
and half blind. It asks, for all who suffer, 
“Is Jesus the ‘Divine Yes’ from the bottom 
of the well also?’’ The book is a warm, 
challenging, faith-renewing last will and 
testament of a pioneering Methodist 
missionary and evangelist. (Welch, $5.95) 
John Congram 


LE COOKBOOK, 

compiled and edited 

by Elizabeth W. Esterling 

. Here is a bilingual volume of the favour- 
ite recipes of French and American resi- 
dents of Paris, with the proceeds going to 
the American Hospital in that city. Right 
through from appetizers to desserts, each 
page in French has a matching page in 
English. There are handy hints too, as for 
example on varieties of cheese, how to 
choose, keep and serve them. (Clarke, 
Irwin, $8.65) 


THE MEDITATIONS OF ELTON 
TRUEBLOOD, edited by Stephen R. 
Sebert and W. Gordon Ross (Fitzhenry 
and Whiteside, $6.25) 


YOUR OTHER VOCATION, by Elton 
Trueblood, (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$1.95) 

The first book is a collection of 100 
meditations from 12 of Elton Trueblood’s 
books, arranged under three themes: 
people in groups (families, churches, cells), 
the idea of God, (personal and transcen- 
dental) and overcoming the world (current 
social, political, spiritual situation). This is 
Trueblood at his lucid best, giving refresh- 
ment and reassurance as well as chal- 
lenging us to responsible Christian living. 

When the second book was originally 
published, in 1952, there were few books on 
lay ministry. In his usual clear, readable 
style, Trueblood pleads for the extension of 
Christian witness into daily work and 
family life. Some of the urgent needs he 
outlines are now even more pressing, while 
some of the changes he advocates have 
taken hold. It will be of special interest to 
the new generation of readers. 


W. I. McElwain 


THE FAR SIDE OF THE STREET 
by Bruce Hutchison 

As a commentator on the Canadian 
scene Bruce Hutchison is unsurpassed, he 
was given the Governor General’s Award 
for his book about Canada as The Un- 
known Country in 1942. 

This volume is a backward look through 
Hutchison’s lifetime, his memories and 
reflections as one of Canada’s leading 
journalists. There are anecdotes about 
VIPs never before printed, and we are 
introduced to his friends in various capitals 
in the world. The book also gives an insight 
into the author’s love for the out-of-doors 
which led him years ago to build a cabin in 
the woods near Victoria, B.C. (Macmillan, 
$15.95) 

DeC. H. Rayner 
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an Che Chorister Rohe 


mye iy “The Gown That Likes T0 Be Compared’ 


f Vv for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


% “i 
i Caps, Collars and Accessories 
1 |. Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Wo Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


B. W. M. INSIGHT TOURS 1977-78 
(a Board of World Mission project) 


Visit people as well as places! 
Enlarge your vision of the Church alive! 


. MARITIMES 2. WESTERN CANADA 


August 20 — September 3, 1977 September 17 — October 2, 1977 
From Toronto & Kitchener, Ont. From Edmonton return to Calgary 


Both escorted bus tours — $450. (twin occupancy) 


. INDIA & NEPAL 4. ORIENT 


October 29 — November 19, 1977 April 13 — May 7, 1978* 
Toronto to Toronto Vancouver to Vancouver 
App. $1,550 (twin occupancy) * Note date change from 1977 


WRITE FOR DETAILS: 
B. W. M. Tours, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


BIBLE COLLEGE? 
UNIVERSITY? 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE? 


“Every man - 
mature 
in Christ" or 


WE WOULD LIKE IMMEDIATE 
TO HELP YOU EMPLOYMENT? 


MAKE A 
DECISION 


Please send information: 
O “Bible College First” 
O “Christian Careers” 
C ‘Mini Calendar” 


ADDRESS 


Chives PROV. DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 

POSTAL CODE GRAD. YR. 3425 BAYVIEW AVENUE 
WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO M2M 4B3 


THE MODERATOR, Dr. A. Lorne Mackay was 
presented with a book by Mayor Edmund Morris 
BURNING THE MORTGAGE at Cooke’s Church, at Halifax, N.S. At left is Alderman J. Albert 
Chilliwack, B.C. are Mrs. Anabelle McCamon, Walker, elder in Calvin Church, at right, 

member since 1902, Jack Keith, Allan Hodgins, Rev. John Pace, of the Church of St. David. 
Rev. Douglas Anderson and Gillian Perry. 

At left is session clerk Jack Murie. The church 
was built in 1965 at a cost of $115,350. 


CAMEOS 


NEW PULPIT ROBES were presented to Rev. 
Ted Thompson by Mrs. William Foster, 
representing the Ladies Aid of Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Ont. Mr. Thompson is 
the 31st from the congregation to enter 
full-time service to the church. 


TREASURER FOR 31 YEARS, John S. Laird 
received an inscribed Bible from Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont. on his retirement. Shown above 
are Roy Fennell, board chairman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Laird, Mrs. R. B. Freure who presented roses 
to Mrs. Laird, and Rev. James Peter Jones. 


AT PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE Rev. H. L. Henderson, ‘LIFE MEMBERSHIPS were | presented by he 


oS cubmaster of the First St. Andrew’s Cub W.M.S. Isabel Taylor evening group of Chalmers 
ca . me ml Pack, presented the trophy for the city Church, Calgary, Alta. to Agnes Scott, left, 
THE 100TH BIRTHDAY of Mrs. Catherine Jane Championship in floor hockey to Wade Duncan. and Betty McNay, second from right. With them 
O'Naeil was marked in First Church, Trail, At the left is Michael Ferris. are Mollie Harback and Phaemia Doherty. 


B.C. when a scroll designed by Dr. W. Leith 
and signed by the members was presented to 
her. Her father, Alexander McMillan of 
Lochiel, Glengarry Co., Ont. moved west in 
1889. Pictured above with Mrs. O’Naeil are 
Rev. Campbell Smyth and session members 
J. A. Gray, W. McLeod and A. Klit. 


FAREWELL WAS SAID to Rev. Leslie R. Renault 
by First Church, Brockville, Ont. when he left 
after 14 years there. A number of gifts, 


including a purse, were presented. In the FIRST PRIZE was won by this replica of St. Andrew’s Church, Warkworth, Ont., in that 
photo are: John Carswell, clerk of session, town’s Santa Claus parade. It was built by Charles Russell (left) and Ray Merrill (right) and 
Mr. and Mrs. Renault, and Kenneth Stewart, painted and decorated by the others, shown from left to right, Jean Russell, 

chairman of the farewell gathering committee. Shirley Smith, Diane Dunkin, Rev. Steve Dunkin, Marie Merrill and Helen King. 
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_ Fifty-three persons were received into 
communicant membership in Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ont. at the preparatory 
service on February 27. The number in- 
cluded four adult baptisms, 34 who con- 
firmed their baptismal vows, three by re- 
affirmation of faith, and 12 who trans- 
ferred from other congregations. 

St. Andrew's Church, Hamilton, 
Bermuda played host to a group of 38 
Presbyterians from the Toronto area in 
February. Mrs. Jean Snider, synodical 
W.M.S. president for Toronto and 
Kingston, addressed a women’s rally. 
Frank J. Whilsmith spoke at a men’s 
breakfast and at the Sunday service con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rev. L. G. 
Smith. 

A starvathon held by the young people at 
St. Andrew's Church, Maple, Ont. raised 
$1,400 for support of native Canadians. 
The money will go to the Kenora Fellow- 
ship Centre and the Anishinabe Fellowship 
Centre. The young people stayed in the 
church for two days. 

A desk set was presented to Robert Kerr 
by St. Andrew's Church, Thompson, Man. 
at the annual congregational meeting. Mr. 
Kerr has been an elder for 25 years and 
clerk of the Thompson session for its entire 
history of 15 years. 


Anniversaries 

161st — First Church, Brockville, Ont., March 
17 (Rev. L. Cowper, Int. Moderator). 

100th — Chalmers Church, Toronto, Ont., May 1 
(Rev. James P. Arbuthnott). 

20th — St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Mar. 20 (Rev. George E. Dobie). 

18th — Chedoke Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 
16 (Rev. Dr. J. A. Johnston, Int. Moderator). 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


punch required to bring home to its 


readers the moral dry rot that seems to 
pervade society and governments at the 


_ present time. 


The article on Margaret Wilson of 


Wigtownshire in Galloway by James 
Ferguson affected me especially, as 


that area was the home of my maternal 


|. forebears. Unfortunately ‘““The Killing 


Times” are again evident in Northern 
Ireland and one wonders when all this 
strife and bloodshed will cease. The 
“Partners in mission” item illustrates 
the Christian co-operation existing 
today between Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians. I do not advocate a 
United Church but I feel that there 
must be a closer bond of unity between 


Anglican and Reformed churches. I’m 
afraid we shall require such cohesion 
in the future. 

Robert Drummond, Brampton, Ont. 
- April, 1977 
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CALLING ALL PRESBYTERIANS 


Second 
Century 


in ADVANCE 


JOO 


| chest 


IN DAYS OF PREPARATION 
PRAY 

FOR STRENGTHENING OF OUR FAITH 

IN OUR SECOND CENTURY 


The National Committee, Second Century Advance for Christ, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


INSIGHT TOURS 


A Project Of The Board Of World Mission Presbyterian Church In Canada 


India & Hepal 


An Opportunity To: 


e meet and share with Indian & Nepali people 

e visit the Bhil Area, Jnansi, Ludhiana, Bombay, Delhi, Agra 

® spend a weekend in Nepal and weather permitting, see Mt. 
Everest in the distance 

e enjoy the charm of your tour hostess, Margaret Kennedy, 
and learn from her more than 20 years experience in India 


21 DAYS 


OCT. 29 TO NOV. 19, 1977 
Toronto to Toronto | 


$1550. 


based on twin occupancy 


Travel arrangements handled by Alma Tours and Travel Ltd. Programme 
planned by the Board of World Mission in cooperation with the Church of 
North India and the United Mission to Nepal. 


Write now for full information to: 


ALMA TOURS AND TRAVEL LTD. 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 


Agincourt, Ontarlo, M1T 3L4 


cREAT GANADIAN tours 


The CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and West Coast Tour 


EAST — The CANADIAN MARITIMES 


and East Coast Tour 


ALASKA — The ALASKAN CRUISE 


and Canadian West Coast 


WEST 


Travel through this spectacular country — 
CANADA — with one of the largest and best 
known tour operators specializing in Canadian 
Tours — on the Canadian Rockies Tour enjoy 
Jasper and Banff National Parks. See Lake 
Louise. Visit Vancouver and Victoria — on the 
Canadian Maritimes and East Coast Tour enjoy 
historic Quebec City. Visit Prince Edward Island 
and tour the Cabot Trail. See Halifax and 
Peggy's Cove — on the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaskan Cruise Tour see the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and enjoy the elegant and luxurious 
first class Princess ships as you cruise the 
spectacular Inside Passage to Alaska. You'll 
enjoy all the Cooke’s Travel first class ameni- 
ties, the finest in accommodations and trans- 
portation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke’s 
to see to all your travel needs. 


For reservations, call us now, or write 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St. Leamington, Ont. 
1 (519) 733-2391 


SPOON INSCRIPTIONS made to order. Any 
quantity. Price upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


MASSANETTA SPRINGS 
BIBLE CONFERENCE 


August 7-21, 1977 
Look at this Year’s faculty 


D.Min. Course or. sAMESSMYLIE, 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia 


ELIZABETH ACHTEMEIER, Union Seminary, 
Virginia 
HUGH ANDERSON, Edinburgh University 
ERNEST CAMPBELL, Princeton Seminary 
GEORGE DOCHERTY, Virginia 
Episcopal Seminary 
ALLAN GALLOWAY, Glasgow University 
MURDO MacDONALD, Glasgow University 
ALEXANDER McKELWAY, Davidson College 
GILLEASBUIG MacMILLAN, 
St. Giles Cathedral 
JOHN MacQUARRIE, Oxford University 
CARLYLE MARNEY, Interpreters House 
IAN PITT-WATSON, Aberdeen University 
ERIK ROUTLEY, Westminster Choir College 
EDMUND STEIMLE, Annapolis, Maryland 
DONALD SHRIVER, Union Seminary, 
New York 
THOMAS TORRANCE, Edinburgh University 


of American 


Plus a good assortment 
preachers 


Youth Activities — age 2 to college 
FREE swimming and tennis 


For further information write: Massanetta 
Springs, Box 1286, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
USA 22801. Call 703/434-3829. 


DEATHS 


BRIEF OBITUARIES of church leaders or 
active members will be published here only if the 
information is received within two weeks of the 
date of death, which must be given. 


ADAMS, THE REV. W. ROSS, 69, a retired 
minister, died in hospital in Welland, Ont. 
on February 28. 

A native of Hamilton, Ont., he took his Arts 
degree at McMaster University and his diploma 
in theology at Knox College, where he grad- 
uated in 1937. 

Mr. Adams ‘served the Corunna charge in 
Ontario for two years, then Paterson Memorial 
Church in Sarnia until 1943 and for seven years 
St. Andrew’s Church in Owen Sound, Ont. In 
1950 he was called to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sherbrooke, Que. and at the end of 1953 moved 
to Fergus, Ont., then in 1960 to Barrie, to St. 
Andrew’s Church. His last pastorate was St. 
Andrew’s Church in Welland, from 1967 until 
his retirement for reasons of health on October 
31, 1975. 

Active in the courts of the church wherever 
he served, Mr. Adams was for some years a 
valued member of the General Assembly’s 
committee on The Presbyterian Record. 

He is survived by his wife, Greta, of Wel- 
land, and by one son, David, of Toronto. 

McCULLAGH, WING COMMANDER THE 
REV. E. C., 84, a retired minister, died at 
Dunnville, Ont. on February 22. 

Ernest Crawford McCullagh was born in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, and studied for the 
ministry after serving with the Canadian army 
in World War I. Mr. McCullagh took a B.A. at 
the University of Toronto and in 1925 was 
graduated from Knox College. 

His first pastorate was at Pembroke, Ont. 
After four years he was called to Alexandra 
Church, Brantford, Ont. In 1941 Mr. Mc- 
Cullough was commissioned as a chaplain in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. He rose to the 
rank of Wing Commander and to the post of 
Command chaplain during his five years with 
the R.C.A.F. In 1946 he was called to Knox 
Church, Dunnville, Ont. where he served until 
his retirement in 1968. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Annie 
Echo Dickson of Port Ryerse, Ont. and six 
daughters: Sheilagh (Mrs. Ken) Hearnden, 
Thunder Bay; Mrs. Rhea Norton, Dunnville; 
Moira (Mrs. Eric) St. John, Ottawa; Deirdre 
(Mrs. Keith) Polson, Toronto; Brigid (Mrs. 
Robert) Kemp, Brantford; and Maeve (Mrs. 
James) Railton, Port Colborne. He was prede- 
ceased by one son, James Crawford. 


ARMSTRONG, JAMES, elder, 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 5. 

BEST, GLEN, 49, elder, Renfrew Church, Ont., 
Jano 

BROWN, EDITH, member, Chalmers Church, 
Toronto, Ont. and life member of W.M.S., 
Feb. 20. 

DOBSON, SAMUEL, 91, elder for 50 years, 
latterly at Parklawn Church, Toronto, and 
previously at North Bay and Sudbury, Feb. 24. 


GALLOP, MRS. EDITH, 91, member, Burns 
Church, Milverton, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S., Feb. 24. 

GISBY, MRS. MARY, member, Limehouse 
Church, Ont., long time Sunday school supt. 
and teacher and active in W.M.S., Jan. 12. 

GOODALL, C. JOHN, 56, elder and clerk of 
session, Parkview Church, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Jan. 31. 

GRIEVE, MISS MARY, life time member, West- 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont. Feb. 6. 

JOHNSTONE, JAMES, 92, elder, 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 20. 


Chalmers 


Erskine 


KENNEDY, HERBERT (BERT), founding — 


member, member of session for over SO years, 
Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., Feb. 25. 

KERR, MRS. ANNIE LYALL, widow of Rev. 
Samuel Kerr and sister of Mrs. E. A. Thomson, 
at Toronto, Feb. 27. 

KING, J. PERCY, 78, rep. elder and life time 
member, Knox Church Sixteen, Oakville, 
Ont., Jan. 26. 

MANN, ALEXANDER W. K., 86, elder for 51- 
years and clerk of session for 27, long time 
choir member, Knox Church, Acton, Ont., 
Vat. 


McALISTER, CHARLES, 76, elder, Knox 
Normanby Church, Ont. 
MODDISON, MURRAY, 57, representative 


elder, St. Paul’s Church, Bramalea, Ont., 
Feb}i2: 

MOSHER, HERBERT K., 64, elder, St. David’s 
Church, Halifax, N.S. 

REID-SMITH, DR. ALLANA, wife of Frank 
Smith and daughter of the late Rev. Dr. A. 
S. Reid, one time president of the Quebec 
Association of Protestant Teachers, member 
Montreal West Church, Feb. 27. 

SNYDER, ROBERT B., clerk of session since 
founding of congregation in 1955, Eastmount 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. Feb. 3. 

THOMPSON, CLARENCE ROBERT, 78, elder 
for 40 years, session clerk for 27 years, Burns 
Church, Rocky Saugeen, Ont., Feb. 20. 


TYLER, CAMPBELL, 96, elder for 50 years, 
re Church, Blue Mountain, Pictou Co., 

WATSON, MRS. MARGARET, 80, charter 
member and organist of Watson Church, 
Ganton field and latterly of Ganton Church, 
Alberta, Feb. 7. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Kay, J. B., Langside Church, Ont., June 19. 


INDUCTIONS 

Farmery, Rev. Mrs. Mary, Campbellville, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Feb. 24. 

Penny, Rev. William R., Westville, N.S., March 
3H 

Renault, Rev. Leslie R., Hamilton, Chedoke, 
Ont. Feb. 4. 

Turner, Rev. V., Weston, St. Stephen’s, Ont., 
Jan. 30. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Allison, Rev. Norman, Whitehorse, First Church, 
Yukon, Feb. 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Rev. James Armour, 677 
Victoria Drive, Baie D’Urfe. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S.A. 
McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
Ile Perrot J7V SC7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L. J. Cowper, Box 38, 
Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A. 
Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent 
H4L 2K1. 
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Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Ross Mac- 
‘ kay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, Que. 
HAL 2K1, 


_ Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


King City and Nobleton, Ont., Rev. A. M. Mc- 
Combie, St. Andrew’s Church, 3819 Bloor St. 
W., Islington M9B 1K7. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. Donald 
Smith, 59 St. George St., Toronto MSS 2E6. 

Toronto, Armour Heights, Ont., Rev. Dr. DeC. 

| H. Rayner, SO Wynford Dr., Don Mills 

| M3C1J7. 
Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont. Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M I1N9. 
Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto, MSM 1T1. 

_ Toronto, Rogers Memorial and Westview, Ont., 
Rev. Rodger Talbot, 150 Gateway Blvd., Don 

Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rey. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 

Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, St. Mark’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. William 
_ Klempa, 39 Whitney Ave., Toronto, 
_  M4W 2A7. 
Toronto St. Stephen’s Ont., Rev. G. A. Beaton, 
| 235 Sylvan Ave., Scarborough M1E 1AS. 

Synod of Hamilton and London 
Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rey. 

J. D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 

N3T 2M1. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Road, St. 
Catharines L2N 3E8. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 285. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., Rev. 
J. M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London 
N5SZ 1S9. 

Embro, Knox, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, 
447 Hunter Street, Woodstock N4S 4G7. 

Fingal and Port Stanley, Ont., Rev. Stanley 
Andrews, R.R.1, Dutton NOL 1JO0. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T. M. Bailey, 
81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton L9C 3L8. 

| Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., Rev. Robert 
H. Armstrong, Box 115, Wingham, NOG 2W0O. 

Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C. A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy 
N7T 3G9. 

Tillsonburg and Windham Centre, Ont., Rev. 
F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe N3Y 3K9. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 
Campbell, Box 20S, Tara NOH 2N0. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 


Synod of Alberta 

| Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., Rev. John 
| C. Carr, c/o The Pastoral Institute, 112 St. & 
109 Ave., Edmonton T5H 1E1. 


| Synod of British Columbia 

| Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook V1C 1G2. 

Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Dr. Albert E. 
Bailey, 5681 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
VON 1C2. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Kenneth 
Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westminster 
V3L 2X4. 


. DEACONESS VACANCIES 

First Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, Man. 
_| Church worker, woman or man, for pastoral 
| care, Christian education, administration. 
‘Rexdale Senior Citizens Residence, Rexdale, 
_ Ont. Deaconess for team ministry, varied 
_ duties. 
_Job descriptions for these positions available from 
_ the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, 
~ Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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THE EMPTY TOMB 


A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


(THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 


FOUNDED 1852 
Applications for residency will be welcome 


Government subsidy available for applicants on low income. 
55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. M5R 1R1 Phone 964-9231 


“‘The disciples were filled with joy at seeing 


the Lord.’” John 20:20 


“lf Christ has not been raised from death, then we 
have nothing to preach and you have nothing to believe.”’ 


1 Corinth. 15:14 


Help Proclaim The Resurrection! 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


1835 Yonge Street 


Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


(Advertisement) 


How’s Your 
Hearing? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4802, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


W. Phillip Keller writes from the stand- 
point of a Layman who wants to know 
the simple truth our Lord taught. $4.95 
Home Evangel Books Ltd., 
Willowdale Ont. 

At your local religious book store. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 


The Inter-church International Deve- 
lopment Education Association of 
Edmonton is in a position to hire a full- 
time coordinator to work in Edmonton 
and region for a three-year term, 
recruiting, training and supporting a 
network of volunteers in local congre- 
gations, and encouraging an emphasis 
on development within church struc- 
tures. We hope for someone with 
some theological training, some inter- 
national experience, and inter-personal 
and organizational skills. If you meet 
some of these qualifications, please 
send a curriculum vitae to: 

The Rev. Fletcher Stewart, 

11703-87 Ave., 

Edmonton, Alberta, T6G OY4. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


urste D. bh ] i N E 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


POEMS WANTED 


The National Society of Published 
Poets is compiling a book of 
poems. If you have written a poem 
and would like our society to con- 
sider it for publication, send your 
poem and a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF PUBLISHED POETS, INC. 
P.O. Box 1976 
Riverview, Florida, U.S.A. 33569 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto MSA 2Z1 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 
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311 O'CONNOR ST. (at Waverley) 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


GLENGARRY REALTIES LIMITED 
REALTOR 


Real Estate and Mortgages 
Referral Service . Guaranteed Sale Plan 


Jim Sharkey 


President 


OFFICE 
TEL. (613) 238-8611 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 


DEACONESS or person with equiva- 
lent training as part of team ministry in 
senior citizens apartment and church 
complex. 


Reply to Rev. E. O'Neill, 
44 — 30th St., 
Toronto, Ont., M8W 3B6 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


2. Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


for all your needs in 
CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum 
$9. Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional for 
first line, each additional line 75¢. Cash in 
advance. 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplated 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


3 BEDROOM HOUSE on Vancouver Island, 
B.C., 30 miles from Victoria. In good residential 
area. Owners going to Europe for July-August. 
Rent $300 per month in return for minimal 
house keeping duties. Use of car. Reply Box 200, 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two day intensive course for 
beginners from a qualified teacher. For further 
information write — ‘Practical Woodturning,” 
Post Office Box 171, Brampton, Ontario, L6V 
JA Late 


WANTED 


Houseparents to manage receiving home for 

emotionally disturbed children in the Toronto 

area, working together with child-care workers. 

Salary commensurate with experience. 

Apply to: Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens 
Ave., London, Ontario. N6B 1Y7. 

Attention: J. F. Wall, Phone: (519) 433-8429 


JOIN 9th HOLY LAND TOUR, with DOR- 
OTHY HITCHINS. ISRAEL & ATHENS — 
$978, October 17. Write Wholesale Tours Inter- 
national, 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont., 
M2P 1R6. 


SIBERIA — MONGOLIA ADVENTURE, Sept. 


4 — Oct. 6, 1977. Write: Bryan Tours (Hitchins) 
Box 62, Smiths Falls, Ont., K7A 489. 


After many months of discussions and > 


planning, approval has been given by the 


Canadian International Development — 


Agency (CIDA) to a Mennonite Central 
Committee-sponsored food bank concept 
which will allow Canadian farmers to 
designate wheat to’create a reserve for 
emergency and development needs else- 
where in the world. 

Food Bank chairman Art DeFehr of 
Winnipeg says that churches have made 
many people sensitive to the human needs 
in some parts of the world and even gen- 
erated guilt. ‘Many are anxious to respond 
but haven’t known how.”’ 

The food bank is a plan to allow farmers 
to respond as farmers. In fact, the plan is 
as old as the biblical Joseph of Egypt. Its 
concept is to store up grain in the good 
years for use during lean times. 

The program will work very simply. 
Farmers will haul their grain to local ele- 
vators as they always do, but then have 
their initial grain tickets (payments) made 
out to the Food Bank. After-payments will 
go to the farmers. 

The Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency will more than match farmer 
grain tickets so that the full amount of 
grain represented by the tickets can be 
bought from the Wheat Board and shipped 
overseas. 

The Canadian Wheat Board, in turn, has 
promised to instruct all elevators to accept 
grain on the Food Bank’s name and has 
given guarantees that this grain will in fact 
be available when required for emergency 
or development needs. 


READINGS 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


1 Luke 16:10-15 

2 Luke 12:13-21 

3 Luke 20:19-26 

4 2 Cor. 8:1-9 

5 2 Cor. 8:10-1S 

6 2 Cor. 9:6-15 

7 Matthew 19:16-22 
May 8 Matthew 22:15-22 
May 9 John 4:7-26 
May 10 Luke 10:29-37 
May 11 John 9:1-7 

May 12 John 13:21-35 
May 13 John 13:31-38 
May 14 John 15:1-9 

May 15 John 15:10-17 
May 16 John 15:18-27 
May 17 John 16:1-11 
May 18 John 16:12-20 
May 19 John 17:1-8 
May 20 John 17:13-26 
May 21 Acts 1:1-5, 15-26 
May 22 Acts 2:1-13, 46, 47 
May 23 Acts 3:1-10 

May 24 Acts 4:13-31 
May 25 Acts 5:1-11 

May 26 Acts 6:1-7 

May 27 Acts 7:54-70 
May 28 Acts 8:25-40 
May 29 Acts 9:10-20 
May 30 Acts 10:1-16 
May 31 Acts 11:19-30 
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MEDITATION 


Here and 
there... 


INLAY 


.. they are nailingihe Sunot Godtothes r 8: once 
more and exposing him to public shame” 
(Hebrews 6: 6B, TEV). 


4 
\ 
ay 


“Forwe know that Christ has been raised from dea 
and will never die again 


- death has no more power over him” (Romans 6:9, TEV). 


SOME OF US ARE MOVED whenever we hear a stirring 
rendition by Marian Anderson of the old Negro spiritual, 
‘“‘Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” Especially 
are we moved in these pre-Easter days not by her deep rich 
voice alone, but by a thoughtful consideration of the 
question posed: were we there? 

Few are as devout as we ought to be. Yet many, nor- 
mally concerned with more trivial matters, in humility 
cannot but answer: ‘‘Forgive me, Lord, but yes — I was 
there.’’ Not in the physical sense, of course! There’s no way 
known to science whereby anyone of the twentieth century 
could have lived in the first century A.D. 

Intellectually and morally, it’s another question. In 
Pilate’s pathetic attempt to absolve himself of responsi- 
bility (washing his hands) while yielding to a pressure 
group of religious leaders, in the obstinacy of Jesus’ fellow- 
victim to believe though eternity for him depended on it, 
and in the manifest human-ness of the Twelve — oh, yes, 
April, 1977 


we were there! 

Paul could never quite understand the back-sliding of 
his Christian friends in Galatia. They had heard the “‘good 
news’”’ and knew the thrill of the freedom won by Jesus. 
How could they lapse into the old bondage of the law and 
so willingly assume so heavy a liability? ‘““You foolish Gala- 
tians! Who put the evil eye on you? Right before your eyes 
you had a plain description of the death of Jesus Christ on 
the cross!’’ (Galatians 3:1, TEV) 

Compared to ours, their law-ridden lives seem like 
Christian and saintly asceticism! Because, in spirit — we 
were there! As the writer to the Hebrews says (6:4 ff., 
TEV), “For how can those who fall away be brought back 
to repent again? They were once in God’s light. They 
tasted heaven’s gift and received their share of the Holy 
Spirit. They knew from experience that God’s word is good 

.. It is impossible to bring them back to repent again, 
because they are nailing the Son of God to the cross once 
more and exposing him to public shame.”’ We were there! 

But this is only part of the story and not even the most 
important part. When we are tempted to be proud and 
independent it is proper that we be humbled. But it’s more 
important that we remember that Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour, is here! 

His bones do not lie beneath the sod somewhere in 
Palestine nor moulder in the funereal gloom and damp 
silence of a hillside burial cave outside Jerusalem. The 
miracle of Easter did not merely happen ‘“‘far away and 
long ago”. Its message is as relevant as the news com- 
munique just received. It is not a story about them but 
about us, not of then but of now, not of there but of here. 

We must try to realize that we still live in a non-Chris- 
tian world, that we probably always will ‘‘this side of 
Jordan” live in a world that has rejected the ‘good news’’ 
and professes to be post-Christian. Ours is a time in which 
most are more deeply involved in a purely material world, 
and think that witnessing Christians are ‘‘way out in left 
field”’ if, indeed, they are even within the ball park. The 
faults and forces that have brought about such a situation 
are largely our own. 

Yet the relevant fact we must keep before us is that the 
risen Christ, far from being a figment of the imagination 
or a time-worn tenet of an ancient creed, is very much a 
“real presence’’ with us. Persons who are alive today testify 
to their experience not of a phantom or will-of-the-wisp 
but of a living and present Lord. 

Paul put it better than most of us are able, summarizing 
the Christian faith and life as being ‘‘in Christ’’ (Galatians 
2:20). Oscar Fisher Blackwelder has written, ‘‘A growing 
faith is rooted in awareness of Christ as a living contem- 
porary. ... the only God a man will never outgrow, and 
therefore never lose, is the God he knows in a present tense 
experience.” 

We were there — we need in all humility to remember. 
He is here — we must in all reverence know. 


Prayer 


Merciful God and Father of Jesus, whose love sent him 
into our darkness and sin, in your continuing mercy help 
us to acknowledge our part in the world’s rejection of him 
and his truth. Yet help us to know that he comes to us now 
in risen form even as he appeared to the weak and shamed 
Peter, bidding us, too, to show the same love to his lambs 
and sheep. We ask it in his glorious name. Amen. * 
/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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THEME: 


“CHURCH ALIVE! 
or PHTT?” 


20th 
ANNIVERSARY 
1957-1977 


e TRURO, N.S., May 6-8 

e KEMPTVILLE, Ont., May 27-29 
e WATERLOO, Ont., June 24-26 
e BANFF, Alta., Sept. 23-25 


SPEAKERS 


REGISTRATION FORMS 


AVAILABLE 
FROM YOUR MINISTER 
or from 
THE NATIONAL REV. ALEX McCOMBIE FRANK J WHICSRATTER ; 
CO M M ITTEE O F Minister, St. Andrew's, Whilsmith Advertising 
PRESBYTERIAN MEN (art thepresoyterian date breyignan Church, 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE, Gueunct 
DON MI LLS ONTARIO Congregational Life Christ; National Director, 
: Christian Children’s Fund 
M3C 1J7 of Canada 


(indicate your choice of conference) 


COME — COMMUNICATE — CELEBRATE 


PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 


MAY, 1977 
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AT A FESTIVAL OF FAITHS AND CULTURES 
these young ladies represented the Sikhs. 


Presbyterian — by default? 
Teen-agers and alcohol 
In defence of the seal hunt 


Presbyterian 


DEFAULT 


by 
John Barclay Burns 


IT IS ONLY SINCE MY ARRIVAL in Canada that I 
have become a Presbyterian. Before that date if anyone 
had inquired as to my denomination I would have replied 
Church of Scotland, or more probably C. of S. (as 
opposed to C. of E.). For the Church of Scotland Presby- 
terianism was no more and no less than an efficient and 
expedient form of church government, chosen after a 
century of bitter conflict, as the mode of government 
most true to scripture and most democratic. To refer to 
the ‘‘Presbyterian Church of Scotland’’ as many people 
do, is to invoke divine wrath. ‘‘Does one,”’’ I usually reply 
acidly, ‘‘refer to the Episcopal Church of England?’’ The 
end product of nearly 400 years of Presbyterian ancestry 
and with impeccable Covenanting forbears, I accepted, 
used, abused and manipulated the system without ever 
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thinking very much about it. 

But suddenly I was confronted by a congregation 
whose antecedents were by no means wholly Presbyterian. 
In front of me each Sunday I have ex-Roman Catholics, 
ex-Anglicans, ex-Baptists, ex-Plymouth Brethren, ex- 
Quakers and even ex-United Church. People change 
denomination as often as they change their shirts. This is 
coupled with the unnerving attitude that it doesn’t really 
matter what you are. When I[ have taken a stand on 
theological, liturgical and ecclesiastical matters in accord- 
ance with Presbyterian principles I have been told, usually 
by those of a non-Presbyterian background, that it is of 
no consequence. 


The distinguishing mark 


There was a church union in 1925 here in Canada 
which left two churches. The United Church has a theo- 
logical spectrum which can and obviously does include all 
the flotsam and jetsam of Christian and sub-Christian 
belief and practice. This is amply illustrated by the fact. 
that in one United Church I was confronted by a minister 
wearing a loud sports coat with clashing pants and tie, 
and in another by a clergyman clad like a Dominican friar! 
— though without the latter’s advantages. The other) 
church, our own, is made up of people, by no means 
illiberal or bigoted, who are prepared to take a stand on 
the fundamentals of good Reformed and Catholic prac- 
tice as found in the world Presbyterian Church. The 
distinguishing mark of the Church of Scotland from 
which I came is its nationality. The distinguishing mark 
of our church in Canada is its Presbyterianism — 
therefore if we cease to be Presbyterian and cease to 
believe in its validity then there is no longer a raison 
d’etre for our continuing existence. 

At his (or her) ordination every Presbyterian minister is 
asked if he (or she) acknowledges the fact that the Presby- 
terian government of the church is founded on and agree- 
able to the word of God. In this context it is clear that the 
organization of the early Christian congregations was 
based on that of the synagogues of Palestinian and 
diasporate Judaism. In these synagogues the administra- 
tion was undertaken by a group of respected men known 
as the elders, one of whose number acted as ‘‘president’’ 
of the synagogue (e.g. Jairus, Mark 5:22), the archisyna- 
gogos. In the earliest Christian congregations the pattern 
was similar. There was a group of elders, one of whom) 
acted as president. In some cases the president would be| 
one of the apostles. It was the duty of the president to 
lead the assembled congregation in the breaking of bread 
and prayers: 

‘*There is then brought to the president of the brethren 
bread and a cup of wine mixed with water, and he taking 
them, offers up praise and glory . . .’’ (Justin Apology | 
61- 67). The Greek word for elder is prsbyteros. 

As time went on it became customary to refer to the 
president as the episcopos, literally, ‘‘the overseer.’’ We 
find this title in I Timothy 3.1 ff. Therefore in the New 
Testament itself we see the germs of the two forms of 
church government which are truest to scripture. As the 
church expanded it was inevitable that the episcopos 
(bishop) of the metropolitan church should have charge 
over the surrounding churches in the countryside. This 
‘‘monarchical’’ episcopate eventually corresponding to 
the grades in the Imperial Roman Civil Service found its 
ultimate expression in the primacy of Rome. It is also the 
government of the Anglican Church. At the Reformation 
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| Speer ee. 
‘several of the continental churches, including the Church 

f Scotland, sought to return to the earliest form of 
government found in the New Testament. Curiously 
enough, in Scotland over a century was to pass before 
Presbyterianism finally superseded episcopacy. Thus the 
government of the individual Presbyterian church is by 
elders. The minister, who is not just a ‘‘teaching elder,”’ 
is ordained to the ministry of word and sacrament and 
acts as the “‘president’’ or moderator. The Presbyterian 
minister exercises the ‘‘episcopal’’ functions of the bishop 
of the early church. He celebrates the Holy Communion, 
without hierarchical dispensation, he administers Holy 
Baptism and he confirms — a function reserved to 
bishops in Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. 

The government of the Presbyterian Church is by a 
system of courts ranging from the individual kirk session 
to the General Assembly. It must be made quite clear that 
the Presbyterian Church is not a democracy. Jesus 
Christ is the king and head of the church. The bias of 
influence in the world Presbyterian Church ranges from 
the excessively minister-dominated Church of Scotland to 


the equally excessive lay dictatorship, linked to the 


methods of ‘‘big business,’’ of the Presbyterian Church 
south of the border. One becomes tired of the endless 
letters to this publication complaining about the use of 
titles such as Very Reverend or Right Reverend and 
calling for true democracy and the restoration of power 
to the individual congregation. The Presbyterian Church 
is not a congregational church. It is part of the holy 
catholic and apostolic church subject to Christ and to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit mediated, more or less 
accurately, through the courts of the church. If people 
want uncontrolled democracy they must seek it elsewhere. 

In this context and concerning the recent call of a 
minister to New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C., there was the appalling sentence in the 
Washington Post: ‘‘unlike Methodists and Anglicans, 
Presbyterians hire and fire their own ministers.”’ 

Contrary to popular belief, that is a lie. Certainly 
congregations have the right to call their ministers. But 
Presbytery ratifies the call and ordains or inducts the 
minister. Ministers are ordained by ministers, not by con- 
-gregations. We are dealing with the church of Jesus 
Christ, not an extension of civil democracy. The govern- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church ensures that the rights 
of congregation and minister alike are protected. It 
administers its affairs with a Christian and compassionate 
care, but with a shrewd realism which betrays its country 
of origin. 


‘Ministerial monologue? 


In the sphere of worship, it is unfortunate that Presby- 
terian churches have always set the highest ideals and then 
proceeded to ignore them and be blissfully unaware of 
their inconsistency. Recently the Presbytery of East 
Toronto minutes included a reference to the Book of 
Common Order of The Presbyterian Church in Canada as 
‘recognized in the Reformed world as one of the finest 

works of its kind.’’ Looking at the incomprehensible 
orders of service which go around it is clear that it is one 
of the most ignored works of its kind. The ideal is the 
Holy Communion on the Lord’s Day. Therefore even on 
those Sundays when the Holy Communion is not cele- 
brated the order of service ought to be eucharistic — 
according to the express practice of Calvin and Knox 
whose names are named but whose ideas are thrust aside. 
Mey, 1977 


The eucharistic outline provides for the whole action and 
assurance of salvation in creation, fall and redemption to 
be laid before God’s people in praise and prayer, in the 
lessons from holy scripture and in the sermon. 

It is true that much Presbyterian worship has degen- 
erated into a ministerial monologue and that ‘‘new 
presbyter is but old priest writ large,’’ but reformation 
must take place within the eucharistic context. It is 
arrogance on the part of clergy to assume that they know 
better than the Reformers and that they can interpret 
biblical theology to their own satisfaction to produce 
orders of service which are as biblically and theologically 
unsound as they are unsatisfactory, and as inaccurate as 
they are incomplete. To follow the eucharistic pattern of 
worship Sunday by Sunday is not ‘‘high-church,’’ it is 
good Reformed practice in keeping with the highest ideals 
of our tradition. 

The theology of the Presbyterian Church is based on 
that of John Calvin more or less correctly interpreted. It 
demands personal and responsible commitment and a 
decision to follow Jesus Christ. It is a robust theology 
which expects people to stand on their own two feet and 
face Almighty God and the world with gallant hearts. 
And as people must always be making progress in the 
faith so they must make their way in the world. It is sad 
that the Protestant work ethic which fired the pioneer and 
made this country great should be scorned and derided by 
those practitioners of a fine society through an ill-con- 
ceived liberalism and a spurious toleration. Perhaps the 
weakness of Presbyterian theology is that it is rather 
austere and bleak and hard on the unfortunate who 
through no fault of their own are in the valley of the 
shadow. 


Grounded in scripture 


Presbyterian theology is strongly biblical and with an 
intellectual bias. Now this does not mean that a string of 
university degrees is necessary to be a Christian or even 
an intellectual. But the great glory of the Presbyterian 
Church and its sister Reformed churches in Europe was 
that the minister could discuss the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian theology with the parish schoolmaster or the 
shepherd in his cottage. It was this tradition that sent men 
to the ministry from castle and cottage alike. Careful, 
decent, orderly and intellectual theology which shuns 
excesses, but which provides a solid and lasting faith 
which can withstand anything which life can throw 
against it. 

Presbyterian government, worship and theology are all 
grounded securely in scripture and rest firmly on the 
person of Jesus Christ, the king and head of the church. 
In these ecumenical days it may seem a trifle incongruous 
to dwell with such emphasis on the merits and the validity 
of the Presbyterian branch of the church, catholic, 
apostolic and reformed. But we must know where we 
stand, those of us who are Presbyterian by birth and 
those who have joined us not only from other denom- 
inations, but from other lands and by whose entry we are 
immeasurably enriched. 

‘*All things,’’ said Paul, ‘‘should be done decently and 
in order.’’ That is our creed and that we must strive to 
maintain along with our loyalty to and love for our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for each other, and for his whole church on 
earth of which we are proud to be a valid and vital part.« 


DR.BURNS is minister at Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


Helping others to help themselves 


PERIODICALLY THE COMMITTEE on inter-church 
aid, refugee and world service considers changing its cum- 
bersome name in an attempt to make it easy to use in 
promotional material. 

Alternatives will be invited from the working groups at 
the General Assembly this year. 

Lately the emphasis has been upon inter-church aid as a 
title, to make it possible to use the short form ‘‘I.C. Aid”’ 
in leaflets that are circulated. 

The churches in the United Kingdom use ‘‘Christian 
Aid”’ to describe their program. 

Whatever is decided upon, the fact is that the nature of 
the committee’s work has changed drastically. When this 
writer first became a member of the committee over 18 
years ago a gentle appeal was made annually through a 
letter to ministers. The response went to various churches 
or inter-church agencies, hence the term ‘‘inter-church 
aid.’’ Then as our people were invited to contribute to- 
wards relief caused by famine, earthquake and other dis- 
asters, the emphasis came upon the ‘“‘relief’’ part of the 
title. For example, over $155,000 came from Presby- 
terians in Canada when they learned of the hunger in 
India caused by the drought 12 years or so ago. 

It was then that the emphasis shifted to providing 
machinery for digging wells and tractors for tilling the 
soil. Relief for drought victims was seen as an emergency 
measure, in the long term we felt called upon to provide 
the means with which drought might be avoided. 

There are still catastrophies such as the recent earth- 


| 
| 
quake in Roumania, and the committee keeps sufficient 
funds on hand to enable our church to make a speedy 
response to disaster appeals. But the major emphasis| 
today is upon world development, helping others to help. 
themselves. In this area the federal government and some, 
of the provincial governments are matching the Sa 
made by churches. 

One example is the Jobat project proposed for that part 
of India in which our church has long maintained a 
hospital. For miles around the crops have been poor each | 
year because the surface soil is shallow, and only a small | 
quantity of rain can be absorbed. In a block of 150 
square miles, covering 66 villages and with a population, 
of 50,000 people, there is virtually no industry. | 

The proposal is that ten villages will be selected initially 
for an irrigation project. During the first two years five 
wells will be drilled every year in each village. If, after 
five years, this project is successful and attracts the 
interest of other farmers, it will be expanded. The addi- 
tion of electric motors on the wells eventually is expected. 
to increase the crop yield and benefit the economy. The 
project will be supervised by a Canadian consultant on 
the scene and evaluated by the Administrative Council for! 
Christian Institutions. Our church’s share will be one) 
quarter of the $60,000 required to put it into operation. | 

So if you contributed in response to the pre-Easter 
appeal for inter-church aid, refugee and world service, 
this is one way in which your dollars will be reaching out) 
to help others this year. * 


Stewardship by example 


FROM MONDAY MORNING, a magazine for ministers 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., we 
reprint this thought-provoking piece. It was written by the 
Rev. Mike Pulsifer, of Indianola, Iowa, and appeared in 
the April 4, 1977 issue: 

After ten years as a pastor, I have discovered a simple, 
almost obvious truth about stewardship. The truth is that 
one of the best ways people in our congregations learn 
about stewardship is by watching how we as pastors and 
elders choose to spend the church’s resources. For in- 
stance, if we as a session choose to spend very little of our 
congregation’s resources on people and ministries outside 
of ourselves, by example we teach our members to take 
care of themselves first and give only what’s left over to 
God. If we as a session withhold mission funds from pres- 
bytery, synod, or General Assembly in anger or disagree- 
ment, by example we teach our members that it’s all right 
for them to withdraw their financial support from the 
local church when they are dissatisfied with a pastor or in 
disagreement with a session. 
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The opposite is true too. When a church is generous in 
its giving to mission outside of itself, when it sacrifices 
luxuries, frills, sometimes even necessities to see that 
Christ’s words and works of love are shared with others, 
then that church teaches its members to be generous too. 

When a church pledges a significant percent of its 
budget to mission, it teaches its members to think in per- 
centages rather than amounts when giving to the church 
When a church continues to be faithful in its giving to 
others amid conflict and controversy, it teaches that 
Christianity is not just a fair weather adventure. That 
church also teaches that ‘‘blackmail’’ is not the Christian 
nor the Presbyterian way to handle disagreements. 

The way we as pastors and elders budget our congre- 
gation’s resources teaches our members how to budget 
their resources. Ralph Waldo Emerson once observed, 
‘All children have at least one thing in common. They 
close their ears to advice but open their eyes to example.”’ 
When it comes to stewardship, I think there are a lot o 
wide open eyes out there in our congregations. * 
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“It has no equal in Toronto ... an historic monument 
of outstanding architectural qualities ..."" Eric Arthur 


THE 103RD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada will open in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto on Sunday, June 5 at 8 p.m. 

The historic stone building, erected 
101 years ago, has been completely 
restored during the past year. Under 
Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart the 
downtown congregation is engaged in 
active outreach to the inner city. 

Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, mod- 
erator of the 1976 General Assembly, 
assisted by Dr. Stewart, will conduct 
the opening service of worship and 
administer the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

After the court is constituted and a 
moderator elected, Dr. Mackay will 
install his successor in office. 

The General Assembly will likely 
adjourn from St. Andrew’s Church to 
meet in Knox College for the remain- 
der of its sederunts, from Monday 
until Friday. 

The 260 or so commissioners, made 
up of an equal number of ministers 
‘and elders, will spend most of Mon- 
day and Tuesday in small groups 
studying the reports of the Assembly’s 
boards and committees. 

Other Presbyterians are invited to 
attend the business sederunts of the 
General Assembly, especially the 
eyenine on Sunday night. St. 
Andrew’s Church is at King and 


Simcoe Streets. » 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


Nobody home 
but just us 


by Linda MacLeod, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


THREE HEADLINES FROM THE 
VANCOUVER SUN: 

“Delta woman, two sons found 
dead in home.’’ A young man was 
charged with beating to death his wife 
and two sons. The home they were 
found in was burning. A neighbour is 
quoted as viewing ‘‘with shock the 
tragedy that struck the... family. ‘I 
couldn’t believe it. They were nice 


folks. We’d been over there for 
coffee, they’d been over here. Nice 
kids, nice parents. Just a_ typical 


352'9 


family. 

“Link sought between slaying of 
girl and earlier attack.’’ A 16-year-old 
had been raped and strangled by 
someone who ‘‘may be the same man 
who was frustrated three nights earlier 
in an attack on a 27-year-old 
woman.’’ The 27-year-old woman had 
managed to fight her attacker off. The 
article states: ‘‘Throughout the brief 
fight she screamed, but no one bother- 


ed to answer her cries, she said. ‘If 
someone had taken an interest he 
might have been caught. . .” Next day 


she called on neighbours whose homes 
border the narrow grassy strip where 
she was attacked to ask why they 
didn’t respond to her screams. ‘All 
they could say was ‘‘we’re sorry,’’ she 
said.’ ”’ 

“‘Kelly’s funeral draws tears from 
mourners.’’ This ten-year-old girl died 
after being stabbed 47 times. ‘‘Police 
said the motive for the killing was a 
bet or dare. A 16-year-old youth, 
described by homicide as ‘like any 
other kid in any average neighbour- 
hood,’ has been charged with delin- 
quency (premeditated murder).”’ 

Anyone keeping a newspaper file 
could quote more examples with 
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words like ‘‘average,’’ ‘‘typical,’’ and 
“didn’t bother’’ than anyone would 
care to read about. It is a common 
feature about such occurrences, but 
one which can be missed because the 
details of the separate events are more 
attention arresting. 

Of course, these murderers are not 
average, regular people: they could 
only have been average people up to 
the point when they murdered. But, 
they are not described as different 
types of persons, and whether or not 
they are declared mentally ill after the 
murder, it wasn’t noticed before. 
What leads an average person to the 
point where there is nothing left to 
believe in, nothing matters, not even 
killing someone? 

Being ‘‘intellectual’’ is an often 
admired trait in our society. Unfor- 
tunately, it often seems to mean a 
detachment from the society as well — 
seeing all, responding to nothing. 
People are not made up of intellect 
alone; yet, how many have never 
connected an idea and a feeling in 


“| liked the program, but the commercial was too long.” 


themselves? To show more than 
verbal concern, in a small way, is 
labelled as having a ‘‘cause.”’ 

Murders are matter-of-fact, like the 
weather, with third person reporting, 
‘‘she,’’ ‘‘he,’’ ‘‘they’’ and no connec- 
tion made to ‘‘you,’’ ‘‘me,’’ ‘“‘us.” 
(Can you remember, off-hand, what 
the weather was like last June 10?) 
Facts should be reported clearly and 
faithfully as they are. One fact is that 
these events happen in our own com- 
munities, where we live. 

What are some of the slogans we 
live by? Some people take them in-. 
discriminately as rules of conduct. 

“Don’t feel sorry for yourself’’ is 
one. Wallowing in self-pity instead of 
dealing with problems may not be a 
good thing to do, but this phrase is 
also used with people who are trying 
to face up to and to communicate 
something that is a real problem to 
them. Will hearing about someone 
else’s problems take your own away, | 
make you feel better? Or, will BG] 
just shut you up? 

Another slogan is ‘‘laugh and ed 
world laughs with you, cry and you 
cry alone.’’ Some people take this to) 
mean that one should, outwardly at! 
least, keep laughing no matter what, | 
and not as a statement of something 
wrong with the world. In trouble, they 
won’t look for help. 


A third slogan is ‘‘mind your own 
business.’’ When does someone else’s 
life become your business? 

One large influence against really 
seeing and hearing these incidents, is 
fear. If I were being murdered and 
screaming for help, would my typical 
neighbours stare the other way and 
pretend not to hear? Is it possible that 
_ the average fellow citizen may turn on 
_ me for no reason and kill me? Dare I 
_ believe that people who do such things 

are very different from most of us? 
Against this fear we must force 
ourselves into individual and com- 
' munity self-examination. We must 
-_make our communities truly com- 
_ munities in a deeper sense than just 
_ sharing the road. 

If we don’t hang together, we’ll be 
- hanging separately, like the typical, 
- average murderers we are. ® 


In defence 
of the 
seal hunt 


by lan S. Wishart 


RICHARD CASHIN IS RIGHT. 
The issue in the current seal hunt 
controversy is theological, and what 
we are in danger of is a new paganism. 
Our age substitutes sentiment for 
faith, and worships adorable little seal 
pups or some other fetish or symbol. 
We pretend that animals are human, 
and reduce men and women to the 
level of beasts. Thus we overfeed our 
cats and dogs, and allow people to 
starve. 

Richard Cashin is the president of 
the Newfoundland Fisherman Food 
and Allied Workers Union, the union 
which represents 12,000 of the fisher- 
men in Newfoundland. He is a lawyer 
and a former federal Member of 
Parliament. He has spoken eloquently 
in defence of the hunting of seals. ‘‘It 
is the beauty of the seal which has 
attracted to him a false valuation 
which is denied to other species. The 
seal is only one of the resources of the 
North West Atlantic, along with many 
others such as cod and capelin and 
lobsters. If our city people deny us the 
seal now, they may soon deny us the 
right to harvest other marine re- 
sources. The seal is not an endangered 

species; in this controversy the only 
_endangered species is the Newfound- 
bavi fisherman, and our new pagans 


are trying to exterminate him.’’ 

Sealing on Canada’s Atlantic Coast 
began long before the arrival of the 
first European explorers. Indeed, 
Jacques Cartier found Labrador 
Indians taking seals in the Strait of 
Belle Isle in 1534. Shore sealing by 
Europeans in Newfoundland probably 
began soon after the discovery of the 
island, and continues to the present 
day. It should be noted that the seal 
hunt continues in the same location in 
which it began hundreds of years ago. 
In the rest of Canada, fur-bearing 
animals were systematically exter- 
minated, so that trapping which began 
in the St. Lawrence Valley, is now 
driven to remoter sections of the 
North West Territories. For 
Newfoundland, the seal fishery is an 
industry of some importance. Last 
year’s hunt contributed three million 
dollars to the economy of the province 
and it also provides fresh meat for 
families who in March cannot get it 
from any other source. For many 
people in the outports, it provides a 
welcome addition to the family larder 
and income. 

The Rev. Stewart Payne of the 
Anglican Church in St. Anthony was 
telling me recently that when he was 
growing up on Fogo Island, the addi- 
tion of a few seals was of tremendous 
help in supplying the family with 
food. His remarks are echoed by 
many people raised on Newfound- 
land’s North-East Coast. This is not 
something belonging to a bygone age. 
This year I was talking to a nurse at 
the hospital in St. Anthony. She told 
me of another nurse whose family in a 
nearby hamlet really depends on the 
meat they can get from seals. 

The seal fishery is a very carefully 
regulated hunt. Quotas are establish- 
ed, based on a conservative estimate 
of the number of seals which can be 
harvested. Based on careful analysis 
of all the available evidence, the 
scientific advisers on seals to the Inter- 
national Commission for the North 
West Atlantic Fisheries agree that the 
population of harp seals is currently 
increasing, and has been since 1972. 
The seal population should not be 
allowed to grow too large, since seals 
are major predators on the fish stocks. 
A large increase in the seal population 
would put further strain on the al- 
ready depleted fish stocks of the 
eastern seaboard. Canadian sealing 
policy is to try to attain a continuing 
sustained yield from the seal herds, so 
that neither the herds, nor the fish, 
will be destroyed. 

Some of the protesters complain 


that the killing of seals is inhumane. 
Evidence seems to contradict this, for 
the club or bat seems to effect an 
instantaneous death for the animal. It 
is doubtful if the steer from which 
your Sunday roast is taken was 
slaughtered as humanely. 

I was in St. Anthony in the middle 
of March and I was disappointed with 
what I saw and heard. I heard the 
Greenpeace people issuing misleading 
statistics. I saw the reporters fawning 
on a charlatan and failing to expose 
him. I saw the police used to give 
prompt protection to the protesters, 
while protection for the hunters was 
tardy and ineffective. 

The seal hunt is a good illustration 
of the moral dilemma of our age. We 
have lost patience with a moral code 
based on the Bible, and accept instead 
a morality packaged by the advertising 
agencies. But how can we apply the 
sixth commandment to seals? Because 
our moral roots are shallow, we allow 
ourselves to be stirred to false indigna- 
tion, and send our children collecting 
money for false causes. 

Seal meat is good eating. An effort 
is currently being made to market tin- 
ned seal meat. Can you buy it in your 
local supermarket? If not, why not 
ask the manager to bring some in and 
have a good feed of Newfoundland 
seal pie? * 


THE AUTHOR is the minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 


LETTERS 


Re Vicki Starr 


I want to thank you for your edi- 
torial concerning our grandchild in the 
March issue, and for your concern to 
make her situation known across the 
church. 

I have already had two or three 
letters expressing sympathy and assur- 
ing me that the writers have already 
written to the Secretary of State. 

Our hopes were raised recently 
when the press reported that in re- 
sponse to the letter from Vicki the 
Empress of Iran had said that she 
would intervene to try to have the 
child returned to her family. There 
has, however, been no direct word of 
this from Iran or through External 
Affairs and there have been no further 
developments. 

(Rev.) Hamish Kennedy, Ottawa. 
(Continued over page) 
i) 
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It has been my experience in making 
any decision that all facts relevant to a 
given situation should be _ studied. 
Then, and only then can we use the 
word ‘‘because”’ in a Q.E.D. sense to 
prove the point at issue. 

In paragraph four you generalize 
your readers’ opinions of what is their 
interest. I do not wish to be included 
in ‘‘mass’’ thinking from the point of 
view taken. The child’s happiness is 
the point at issue. Has anyone thought 
to ask her if she would be happiest 
sharing time with her earthly progeni- 
tors, despite national laws and mar- 
riage vows which have been violated, 
or would she like to be something 
other than a bone of contention, in a 
family where she could develop her 
identity in a less hostile, resentful 
atmosphere where love and com- 
passion are the head of the household. 
Let’s ask her! 

If ‘‘our’’ point of view in such an 
instance can be stressed by the weight 
of our prestige through trade and 
investment, and foreign aid, ‘‘justice’’ 
is indeed worth thirty pieces of silver, 
no more and no less. True justice is a 
principle, not a trade commodity. Let 
us reason, not bargain for the happi- 
ness of all concerned. 

B. McCausland, Trenton, N.S. 


EDITOR‘S NOTE: In a _ telephone 
interview from Tehran Vicki is quoted 
by The Toronto Star as saying: “‘I told 
the Empress how unhappy I was in 
Iran and how much I missed my 
mother, sisters and grandparents in 
Canada.’’ 


Shaping the future 


The article by Alistair I. Miller 
called ‘‘Shaping the future, a scientific 
and Christian Concern,’’ arouses as 
well as concern some curiosity as to 
the conference of scientists and theol- 
Ogians, no mention having been made 
as to who called it into being and on 
what date it took place. Were partici- 
pants there by special invitation? 

Am I wrong in assuming that it was 
called by Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited? The author is himself an 
A.E.C.L. man and his quotations with 
very few exceptions are from nuclear 
physicists or engineers interested in the 
nuclear industry. 

Knowing that the nuclear industry 
has promised to step up its educa- 
tional program for nuclear power and 
having had experience with their 
tactics when planning to put a plant in 
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New Brunswick, you will forgive my 
suspicions. In N.B. the high schools 
were first presented with quantities of 
reading material from the then U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
Canada’s A.E.C.L. Then a conference 
for teachers was held in Fredericton, 
all expenses paid by A.E.C.L. In this 
past year material has been prepared 
and sent out at the elementary school 
level. 

Dr. Miller is apparently unaware 
that Presbyterians are known as the 
‘‘People of the Book.’’ Most of them 
will have a different interpretation 
than that of Dr. Cooke of the strait 
gate and the narrow way and will read 
on in Matthew’s Gospel chapter 7 to 
be warned of wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. 

Theologians can hardly be flattered 
by Dr. Mooradian’s remark that he 
had an inability to ‘‘distinguish 
between scientists and theologians’’ 
now that the A.E.C.L.’s unaccounta- 
bility to a parliamentary committee 
for money entrusted to them by the 
Canadian people has been exposed. 

In The Record for November 1975 
the Rev. David W. Hay, moderator at 
that time, wrote what he called a 
Program for Presbyterians. In 
refuting the arguments of all pro- 
ponents of nuclear power I refer you 


to his paragraph headed ‘‘Cosmic 
Salvation.”’ 
Elizabeth P. Mott, Dalhousie, N.B. 


May I comment on just one of the 
many opinions expressed by nuclear 
advocates at the Deep River gathering 
of theologians and scientists, written 
up in your March issue? Former 
A.E.C.L. vice-president Dr. B. Lewis 
is reported to have said that ‘‘India’s 
commitment to peaceful nuclear 
reactors came from the early apprecia- 
tion that there was no other afford- 
able way to feed the 200 million 
people in the Ganges Plain.’’ With 
hindsight we know that despite that 
nuclear commitment ever larger 
numbers of Indians are impoverished. 

The notion that we Canadians help 
the poor of the world by providing 
them with nuclear technology is widely 
used as the justification for subsidized 
and outright gifts of Candus abroad. 
But realists note that leaders of third 
world countries decide to ‘‘go 
nuclear’? for two main reasons — to 
acquire prestige, and to acquire 
atomic bomb-making capability. 
(India demonstrated with plutonium 
produced in a Canadian-provided 
research reactor that it is not a large 


step from reactors to bombs.) 

The nuclear industry is a powerful 
world-wide grouping of huge corpora- 
tions. It is in the business of selling 
uranium and all the myriad com- 
ponents and services that make up a 
nuclear system for profit, not as an 
act of Christian charity. 

One great advantage of renewable 
energy sources is that the basic supply 
is not owned and controlled by any 
one country or by any consortium of 
powerful corporations, as non-renew- 
able oil and gas and uranium are. If 
we Canadians truly want to help the 
poor citizens of the world achieve 
energy independence we will help them 
develop and use ecologically sound, 
renewable, decentralized energy 
sources such as wind, solar, biomass, 
and small hydro and tidal projects. 


_That these are not yet ready for wide- 


scale use is a result of government 
energy policy which has traditionally 
given the lion’s share of research and 
development funds to nuclear fission, 
and a mere pittance to renewable 
sources. (In 1975/76 in Canada 


nuclear energy got 74.9%, and all | 
renewable sources combined — solar, | 


wind, geothermal — received only 
1.4%). 
Rita E. Salsbury, Dalhousie, N.B. 


Second Century report 


Response to the literature and. 
guidelines for the Second Century | 


ADVANCE For Christ, now in the 
hands of all ministers and congrega- 
tions, is overwhelmingly optimistic. 
By early summer four spiritually 
challenging Bible studies on the 
themes of THANKSGIVING, COM- 
MITMENT, FAITHFULNESS and 
ADVANCE will be sent to all con- 
gregations. Sessions, boards of 
management, WMS and all congre- 
gational groups should plan now to 
use them in the fall/winter of 1977. 
The key word is ‘‘ADVANCE.”’ 
For a long time we have talked about 


our historic heritage, have discussed — 


the need for renewal. Let us now, 
courageously, take up the challenge to 
ADVANCE for Christ and his way of 
life in the world. 

Members of the national committee 
are ready to assist your congregation. 
It may be that the Lord will use this 
Second Century movement as one of 
the means for a ‘‘turn-around’”’ and 
beginning of a growth pattern in our 
branch of his church. G 

Frank J. Whilsmith, Chairman, 
National Committee. 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


TWO QUOTATIONS should set the 
scene. The first from Barbara Ward, 
adding a modern twist to the Sermon 
on the Mount: ‘‘They ask for bread, 
sO we give them a recoil-less rifle.’’ 
The second, more gentle words from a 
Canadian group that is starting on a 
big task: 

‘‘Beating swords into ploughshares 
is not currently one of the growth 
industries. While one-third of the 
world hungers and wants for simple 
tools to turn the soil and harvest its 
produce to provide even minimally 
nutritious diets, the world’s arms 
industry enjoys an uninterrupted 
boom.’’ 

The Canadian group calls itself 
‘Project Ploughshares,’’ and its 
sponsoring committee is headed by the 
Canadian Council of Churches. More 
about the project later, but first let’s 
catch up with what’s been happening 
in that boom-and-bust industry of 
armaments since we last checked in 
September, 1975. 

Probably the best data source is the 
annual publication of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies 
called The Military Balance. The latest 
issue (The Military Balance 1976-77) 
shows how both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have acted on the 
SALT agreement of 1972 and the 
Vladivostock guidelines two years 
later. They cut back on plans for 
ballistic missile defences, and used the 
‘‘savings’’ (don’t we abuse words?) to 
expand their newest offensive weapons. 

The Vladivostock guidelines put a 
ceiling of 1320 on the number of 
MIRV launchers. There is, of course, 
a loophole in that ceiling large enough 
to fly a jumbo through, let alone a 
Camel. MIRV stands for Multiple 
Independently targetable Re-entry 
Vehicle, and the Americans are busy 
developing a Trident 2 submarine that 
will have 24 tubes. Each missile will 
have 14 MIRVs (let’s call them war- 
heads), and will be able to travel 6,000 
miles. But even before the Trident 2 is 
nosing out of base — one of those 
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loughshares 


bases unpleasantly close to Vancouver 
— the more modest Trident 1 with 8 
MIRVs apiece can assure the United 
States of no fewer than 10,000 
warheads in the mid-1980’s. 

Submarines are big in the Soviet 
Union. They are building some six 
Delta-class submarines a year, the 
latest with 16 tubes. Putting them 
together with the multiple warheads 
on land-based missiles, the Soviets 
could have 7,500 warheads in the early 
1980’s. They also spent heavily in 
recent years in a new competition with 
the United States in aircraft carriers 
and ground-attack aircraft. Alto- 
gether, it seems the Soviet leaders 
spent about $125 billion on arma- 
ments in 1976, while the Americans 
spent $105 billion. 

You can read plenty of other hor- 
rifying figures in The Military Balance 
concerning Third World countries. 
Pause long enough to wonder why 
Iran spent $9.5 billion last year, or 
why Venezuela thinks it needs 120 
tanks. But let’s hurry on to Canada, 
because this is the field in which 
Project Ploughshares intends to start 
digging. 

Our armed forces are being re- 
equipped very handsomely. There’ll be 
the Aurora aircraft for long-range 
patrolling, the Leopard _ tank 
(presumably for NATO duties and not 
for internal security), helicopters and 
armoured cars. The latest on the shop- 
ping list is a multi-purpose fighter, 
designed to replace the CF-101 inter- 
ceptor and the CF-104 fighter- 
bomber, not to mention the CF-5 
which most people now admit was a 
mistake to start with. We’ll need 
about 130 of these supersonic fighters, 
and six firms have been invited to bid. 
The cost is unlikely to be less than $2 
billion. 

Canada’s re-equipment program, 
even though it will cost about $6 
billion, is not often criticized. Defence 
Minister Barney Danson and Admiral 
Robert Falls, the new Chief of De- 
fence Staff, make a professional team 


with whom few MPs argue. The 
Ploughshares group, sefting out to 
monitor Canadian military policy, 
knows how much homework it needs 
to do; a first working paper, on the 
supersonic fighter proposal, is im- 
pressive. 

But the group is equally interested 
in Canada’s part in the world arms 
trade. The connection between our re- 
equipment program and the arms 
trade is not often made by people like 
Mr. Danson. Another ministry, 
Industry Trade and Commerce, looks 
after arms sales. We’ve been selling 
about $300 million worth a year, 
including $23 million worth to Third 
World countries. 

Ernie Regehr, who is now research 
director of Ploughshares, wrote a 
book Making a Killing about Can- 
ada’s arms industry. He said we 
ranked fifth in the world’s arms trade 
‘fone of the principal gun- 
runners,’’ as one reviewer termed us. 
He also said that more than half of all 
Canadian federal funds going into 
research and development are used for 
military purposes. Some of our best 
scientists have been improving laser 
technology, the basis for a new gen- 
eration of terror-missiles. There is 
plenty to monitor here in Canada. 

But what about the ploughshares 
themselves? Back in 1973 the Soviet 
Union proposed to Nixon a mutual 
10% cut in military expenditure, with 
one-tenth of that savings being put to 
development assistance in the Third 
World. That could have meant $2 
billion for poor countries. It didn’t 
happen. A paper by two American 
consultants, Barry Blechman and 
Edward Fried, which was discussed in 
April in the UN Economic and Social 
Council, had a more balanced plan. It 
suggested a number of smaller 
countries, particularly those in situa- 
tions of confrontation (Greece and 
Turkey, the two Koreas), make their 
own reduction pacts. It suggested a 
10% tax on all arms sales, proceeds to 
go to development assistance. It also 
suggested special matching funds to 
encourage Third World countries to 
reduce arms _ purchases: OPEC 
countries aside, the Third World buys 
$3 billion worth of arms abroad. It 
would all add up. 

The Blechman-Fried paper was a 
good start to a year that will culminate 
in a Special Session on Disarmament 
being held in the UN General As- 
sembly in May 1978. If that session is 
to have purpose, Canadians need to 
start thinking now about our role. So 
let’s welcome Project Ploughshares. » 
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ALCOHOL: 


The teen-ager’s drug 
of choice 


by Thomas W. Klewin 


ALCOHOL HAS BECOME the drug of choice among 
young people, including those still in junior high school. 
According to a continuing, extensive Toronto study (the 
most detailed in North America,) alcohol use among 
students in grades 7, 9, 11, and 13 mushroomed from 
46.3% in 1968 to 72.9% in 1974. All other drugs included 
in the survey did not increase in usage among students, or 
else their increase was judged insignificant. While mari- 
juana use among these students increased just 4.5% from 
1970 to 1974, alcohol usage increased 12.5% during the 
same period. 

The experts are alarmed because in 1974 24.5% of the 
teen-agers candidly admitted drinking at least four times a 
month, or weekly. 

The primary alcoholic beverage is still beer, but increas- 
ingly the adolescents are turning to the cheap, fortified 
sweet ‘‘pop’’ wines, and the hard liquors called ‘‘whites,”’ 
vodka and tequila. Teen-agers have discovered the 
‘‘whites’’ are easier to hide in containers; are almost 
odorless; can be mixed with almost any beverage or fruit 
10 


drink; and are difficult to detect on a drinker’s breath 
when he or she (increasingly both sexes are drinking 
more) arrives home or sits in a classroom where a growing 
number of students are drinking either before or during 
the school day. 

Today, teen-agers have become a part of our ‘‘drink- 
ing culture.’’ They’re imbibing at a younger age, drinking 
greater amounts more frequently, making the rate of 
increase for alcohol abuse greatest among those under 21 
years of age. 

Why are they turning to alcohol? 

Experts are unanimous in their conclusions. Alcohol is 
the only drug both legal to use and socially acceptable. 
Young people, perceptive and logical, have determined 
that since alcohol is the drug of choice in the adult world, 
there will be fewer legal and social repercussions if they 
use the drug of adult society. Parents have also con- 
tributed to the problem by the ‘‘thank God he’s not on 
drugs, he’s only using alcohol’? syndrome, as one expert 
puts it. Many teen-agers report their parents have actually 
encouraged them to use alcohol by stating: ‘‘I don’t care 
what or how much you drink as long as you don’t touch 
any of those dangerous drugs.’’ 

Yet as a senior doctor at a mental institution where 
many alcoholics come, says: “‘If alcohol were a newly 
discovered drug, like LSD, it would be automatically 
classified as a dangerous, potentially addictive drug, | 
destructive both physically and psychologically. And it 
would be illegal to sell or use.”’ 

In addition, the average teen-ager knows that in his or | 
her world ‘‘partying’’ is the name of the game. On) 
weekends especially, there’s pressure from friends to join 
in using alcohol at private or larger parties. 

Then, too, today’s teen-ager has more spending 
money, money he can use to buy liquor; more free time; 
less parental and community supervision; more freedom 
to go places and do things (a growing number of teen- 
agers drive and own cars); and is being pushed into the 
adult world at an earlier age. And one of the signs of 
maturity is the willingness and ability to drink. 

The frightening part of alcoholism is that the cure rate 
for an alcoholic is little better than for that of a heroin 
addict. While it may take longer to become hooked on 
alcohol, the addiction is just as devastating and as 
difficult to cure. 

In their book, Why Our Children Drink, the Addios, a 
couple with teen-age children of their own, stress that the 
beginnings of alcohol education must start by the time a 
child reaches the sixth grade, sometime between the ages 
of 11 and 14 when a child’s ideals are in a state of flux, 
and he is beginning to formulate principles to carry him 
into the adult world. By the time he reaches junior high 
school he will be either exposed to or offered alcohol. 

What can concerned Christian parents do? 

SPEAK THE TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL: Children 
must begin to understand the dangers inherent in alcohol. 
They should be told it is a DRUG, a poison, a toxin, a 
dangerous and often lethal substance that must be 
handled with infinite care. Whenever a family talks about 
drugs and their hazards, alcohol should be included. For 
while marijunana may be psychologically addicting, 
alcohol, like heroin, is both psychologically and physic- 
ally addicting. And alcoholics can truthfully be labelled 
‘alcohol addicts’? — which they are. 

Young people can also be informed of the odds — that 
one out of every 12 who drinks eventually becomes an 
alcohol addict. They should know that while it may take 
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‘time to become hooked on alcohol, they can become 
hooked. This may not frighten the average young person 
into abstaining, but it will permit him to make a 
conscious decision that it is a dangerous, potentially 
addicting substance. And that is what has kept the hard 
drug addiction from growing over the past five years. 
Young people have decided that hard drugs are too 
dangerous, too destructive to be used. 

- DEGLAMOURIZE DRINKING: A family can quietly 

and effectively cease laughing at the drunk and his so- 

called humourous actions. Nor need the drunk be viewed 

romantically, as a kindly, harmless individual dispelling 
pearls of wisdom along with his alcoholic breath. An 
alcohol addict is in trouble and brings trouble to all 
around him. 

Sons can be informed that the ‘‘heavy-drinking, two- 
fisted’’ hero is a myth. The capacity to drink and drink 
hard is no sign of masculinity; it’s merely an indication of 
a human being unable to maintain full control of his own 
appetites and emotions. 

Girls can be reminded that a woman can be glamorous, 
attractive, and capable of attracting and holding the 
attention of a male without the cocktail glass in her hand. 
For the real mushrooming growth in alcoholism, outside 
of the teen-ager, is occurring among women. 

Children can be informed that ‘‘if an individual needs a 
few drinks to be capable of holding a conversation, he’s 
masking a terrific insecurity about his own worth, intelli- 
gence, and self-image. If someone went around with a 
tape recorder to take down what people say at a cocktail 
party where alcohol is the stimulus for making the party 
lively, no one who heard the tapes would ever drink at a 
party again.’’ 

Young people, facing pressures from their peers and 
society, must view the control of the use of alcohol as 
something more than a ‘‘goody-two-shoes’’ virtue, or the 
sign of a prude or an individual afraid to enjoy himself or 
life. Adolescents need the re-enforcement of a positive 
approach, one which stresses the control of the use of 
alcohol as a part of the total control of one’s life, the 
protection of the body as the ‘‘temple of God,’’ the 
responsibility to take proper care of one’s own body, 
emotions, and mind as precious gifts of God. 


HELP YOUR TEEN-AGER TO SOCIALIZE: If 
partying is the name of the game, parents can open their 
homes to those who want to socialize, have fun, and 
enjoy themselves without getting drunk — or even having 
alcohol present at the party. Peer support will help the 
individual who may not have the inner resources to resist 
the invitation to drink. A group of strong-willed Christian 
teen-agers, having fun without alcohol, can create a 
positive influence that goes far beyond the party. It is the 
creation of a group to which a teen-ager can belong that 
will permit him to say ‘‘no’’ when asked to join a drink- 
ing group. 

EXERCISE PARENTAL DISCIPLINE AND SET AN 
EXAMPLE: Surprisingly, the old ideas of discipline and 
setting an example will work among today’s sophisticated 
adolescents. If parents don’t drink, chances are their 
children won’t either. 

The idea of strict parental discipline surfaced in a study 
made among more than 5,000 American soldiers, under 
21, who were stationed in Europe. The 1974 survey re- 
vealed that the two most influential deterrents to early 

drinking by teen-agers were discipline and attending 
church. 

ANALYZE THE REASONS FOR ALCOHOL 
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ABUSE: One expert in the field of alcoholism writes: 

“‘Most people, unfortunately, tend to believe that other 
people’s coping mechanisms aren’t as good as their own. 
So adults decry the young people’s use of drugs, while 
abusing alcohol in their search for the ability to cope with 
life. And now young people are beginning to imitate their 
elders and are also turning to alcohol to help them cope 
with the tremendous pressures of adolescence.’’ 

Parents have to talk honestly about alcohol as a means 
for many adults to escape from, ignore, bury, or try to 
cope with life and its problems. That’s where religion is 
invaluable, for a child of God, trusting in Christ, has 
alternatives to alcohol in his struggle to face life and 
overcome. 

In a survey, teens stated they get drunk for two reasons 
— to cope with life, and to ‘‘get high.’’ Yet that is a 
tragic indication that something is lacking within an indi- 
vidual if he has no resources in his own inner life to 
enable him to find joy without a chemical substitute, 
whether it’s alcohol, marijuana, or any other drug. A 
Christian should be capable of finding a ‘‘natural high,”’’ 
a sense of joy and exhilaration, in his faith, in a relation- 
ship with Christ, in the presence of the Holy Spirit within 
him, 


Teen-agers have become part 
of our drinking culture. 
They’ re imbibing ata younger 
age and they’ re drinking more. 


HELP A CHILD CREATE A VALUE SYSTEM: All 
those working in the field of alcoholism and alcohol 
abuse are agreed that the one vital key is the development 
of a value system. For a young person must decide on 
what to do about alcohol with the same decision making 
process he uses to make decisions about sex, cheating, 
stealing, lying, and establishing goals for life. 

So the experts talk about a ‘‘positive, constructive 
attitude,’’ a life style which brings excitement and mean- 
ing without artificial stimulants, including alcohol; the 
ability to live with reality and be satisfied with what an 
individual sees in himself and how he lives and relates to 
others. 

If a teen-ager, then, is happy ‘‘in Christ,’’ satisfied 
with his Christian moral code, his purposeful approach to 
living, the natural ‘‘high’’ which comes from inner con- 
tentment and joy; if he’s secure in the knowledge he’s a 
child of God, loved by his family as well as God, able to 
carry on an honest dialogue with his parents, and possess- 
ing friends who value him for what he is, not for what he 
does (drinking for example); he will also have the ability 
to say, ‘‘no thanks, I don’t want to drink’’ and be re- 
spected for that decision. 

Alcohol education must be carried on in every home, 
because alcohol is being used increasingly by teen-agers at 
an earlier age and as a substitute for other hard drugs. 
Because it’s both legal and lethal, socially accepted, used, 
and abused by society, alcohol has become the most 
dangerous drug for today’s young people. 


NOW STUDYING IN THE U.S.A., Mr. Klewin’s home is in Crapaud, 
Prince Edward Island. The picture used with the article is from the film- 
strip DRUGS IN OUR SOCIETY, distributed by B. Broughton Co. 
Ltd., 51A Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. MSE 1B3, (416) 863-1656. 
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Minister 


Shopping 


byJean Shaw 


G ood morning, madam. May I help you? 
Yes, please. I'd like to buy a minister. 
For yourself or your church? 
Oh, for my church of course. I’m already married. 


Uh, yes. Did you have a particular model in mind? 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


I’ve got a description from the Vacancy Com- 
mittee right here. We want a man about 30, well- 
educated, with some experience. Good preacher and 
teacher. Balanced personality. Serious, but with a 
sense of humor. Efficient, but not rigid. Good 
health. Able to identify with all age groups. And if 
possible, sings tenor. 


Sings tenor? 
We’re short of tenors in the choir. 


I see. Well, that’s quite a list. How much money did you 
want to spend? 


The committee says $9,000. $9,500 tops. 


Hmmm. Well, perhaps we’d better start in the bargain 
department. 


Tell me, how much is that model in the window? 


You mean the one in the Pendleton plaid suit and the 
gray suede dune boots? 


Yes, that one. He’s a real dream. 


That’s our Presbyterian College honoris causa # 467. Has 
a Ph.D and D.D. 


DDS? 
Doctor of Devotionals. He sells for $16,000 plus house. 


Wow! That’s too rich for our blood. What about 
that model over there? 


Ah, yes, an exceptional buy. Faith #502. He’s a little 
older than 30, but has excellent experience. Aggressive. 
Good heart. Has a backing of sermons, two of which 
have been printed in The Canadian Journal of Theology. 


He’s not too bad. Can you do something about his 
bald head? Mrs. Fulton especially insists that our 
minister have some hair. 
Madam, all our ministers come in a variety of hair styles. 
I'll keep him in mind. 
Now let me show you Olympia #222. Four years of 
varsity sports at the University of British Columbia. Plays 
football, basketball, volleyball, and ping-pong. Comes 
complete with sports equipment. 


What a physique! He must weigh 200 pounds! 


Yes, indeed. You get a lot for your money with this one. 
And think what he can do for your young people. 


Great. But how is he at preaching? 


I must admit he’s not St. Peter. But you can’t expect 
good sermons and a church-wide athletic program too! 


. I suppose not. Still... 
“Mo, 1977 


Let me show you our Westminster # 801.. Now here’s a 
preacher. All his sermons are superb — well researched, 
copious anecdotes, and they always have three points. 
And — he comes with a full set of Calvin’s Commentaries 
at no extra charge! You get the whole package for $8,300. 


He’s wearing awfully thick glasses. 
For $220 more we put in contact lenses. 


I don’t know. He might study too much. We don’t 
want a man who’s in his office all the time. 


Of course. How about this minister over here? Comes 
from a management background. Trained in business 
operations. Adept with committees. Gets his work done 
by 11:30 every morning. 


His tag says he’s an IBM 400. 


Madam, you have a discerning eye. Innovative Biblical 
Methods. This man will positively revitalize your church. 


I’m not sure our church wants to be revitalized. 
Haven’t you got something less revolutionary? 


Well, would you like someone of the social worker type? 
We have this Ghetto # 130. 


The man with the beard? Good gracious, no. Mrs. 
Fulton would never go for that. 


How about our Empathy # 41C? His forte is counselling. 
Very sympathetic. Patient. Good with people who have 
problems. 


Everyone in our church has problems. But he might 
not get out and visit new people. We really need a 
man who does a lot of visitation. You see, all our 
people are very busy and... 


Yes, yes. I understand. You want a minister who can do 
everything well. 


That’s it! Haven’t you got somebody like that? 


I’m thinking. In our back room we have a minister who 
was traded in last week. Excellent man, but he broke 
down after three years. If you don’t mind a used model, 
we can sell him at a reduced price. 


Well, we had hoped for someone brand-new. We 
just redecorated the sanctuary, and we wanted a 
new minister to go with it. 


Of course. But with a little exterior work, and a fresh 
suit, this man will look like he just came out of the box. 
No one will ever know. Let me bring him out and you can 
look him over. 


All right. Honestly, this minister shopping is ex- 
hausting. It’s so hard to get your money’s worth. 
Tell me, do you also give Green Stamps? aK 


FROM the book Please Don’t Stand Up In My Canoe! by Jean Shaw, 
Zondervan Publishing House, Copyright (c) 1975. Distributed in 
Canada through Home Evangel Books Ltd. Used with permission. 
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The 
PROCESS 
of 
God's 
Love 


The true story of one 
family’s experiences with 
the power of prayer 


““MY LIFE IS YOURS to do with what You please; but 
please God, take me if You want me or make me better 
soon. I’m tired of hurting.”’ 

This was the prayer my husband and I heard as we 
entered our son’s room one evening. He had had a won- 
derful year until the end of September. In the spring, he 
sang the part of Nanki-Poo in the Mikado and in the 
summer he had a glorious time visiting England, Scotland 
and Wales with the school band. He was a professional 
trombonist just waiting another year to apply for a posi- 
tion in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Band. At age 
17 his goals seemed within his grasp. 

It all began one Friday afternoon just four days after 
he started in grade 13. He had watched a football game 
that afternoon and he came home tired and feverish, 
complaining of a stomach upset. Over the weekend we 
were in touch with the doctor and we went back and forth 
to the hospital for out-patient blood work and tests. By 
Monday it was necessary to admit him but there were no 
beds available until Thursday or Friday so he lay on an 
emergency room stretcher for almost a week. We were so 
thankful when he finally got a bed in a nice quiet room 
without all the bright lights. 

Our hope for his comfort and quick recovery now that 
he had a room was short lived. When I went to see him 
that night the bed was surrounded by doctors and one 
could feel the anxiety. I asked, ‘‘Is he critical?’’ The 
doctor nearest me said, ‘‘Yes.’’ I knew they were too busy 
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DON SHAW, once totally 
paralyzed from 

a critical brain illness, is 
again able to 

play the trombone, 
study, ride a bicycle 

and jog. 


by Etna Shaw 


to bother with me so quickly left to telephone his father. 
We were filled with shock and disbelief. This couldn’t be 
happening in our family! 

Don was a well-built football type. Following an angio- 
gram, brain surgery was performed. While he was in the 
operating room my friend Marge accompanied me to the 
chapel to pray. I suddenly wanted to talk to my mother 
who must have experienced much the same feeling a few 
years ago when she first learned that my father had 
cancer. I spoke to my brother-in-law (a minister) and then 
to my mother. It is so wonderful to belong to a loving 
Christian family. Prayers began immediately, and my 
sister and her husband from Windsor, as well as mother 
and my brother-in-law all came to wait with us through 
that long night. 7 

Our own minister stayed with us until the family 
arrived. Marge’s family prepared sandwiches and coffee 
to maintain body sustenance. Some of the family and 
friends waited at home and some in the hospital. When 
the doctor finally came out of surgery, he said that he 
found problems but did not know the cause. There was 
nothing to do but wait and hope and pray. Little did we 
imagine the effectiveness of the power of prayer to be 
realized in the weeks and months to come. 

‘*They couldn’t fix him. They couldn’t fix him.’’ Those 
were my words in answer to the questioning look on the 
faces of those as we arrived home around dawn. Our 
daughter broke into hysterics as she buried her head in 
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her father’s shoulders to muffle the screams. In my state 
_of shock I had been thoughtless of the feelings of others. 

Five days later Dpn’s condition was still critical. The 
surgeon and other specialists on the case decided to 
Operate again to try and save him. This time it was 
necessary to remove half of the right temporal lobe of the 
brain and again the surgeon could not give us any hope 
other than he was still alive. He simply said, ‘‘We’ve done 
all we can do.’’ Specimens of brain cells had been sent to 
the laboratory for examination and there was no explana- 
tion for the problem. He remained in critical condition 
_for over three months. The problem was labelled ‘‘The 
_ process.’? There was no way of knowing whether it was 
- still going on. 

Our minister and the members of our church prayed 
for Don that following Sunday (he had been in the church 
choir) and many continued to pray afterwards. Friends, 

relatives and people we had never met held Don and our 

family up in prayer like a life preserver holds up a drown- 

ing man. A hitchhiker we picked up on our way to the 

hospital one afternoon said, ‘‘We prayed for Don over 
_ the loud speaker yesterday.’’ He attended the Catholic 
high school, and we are Presbyterian. 


After three and a half months of living from minute to 
minute and hour to hour, during which time my prayer 
was ‘‘Dear God, please, I beseech you, make him well;”’ I 
changed my prayer to ‘‘Oh God, please do what is best 
for Don.’’ Numerous tests were given him. He had a 
vascular problem making it difficult to start an intra- 
venous. Cerebral spinal fluid started to build up in his 
cranium and the screams as they drew it off with a syringe 
just broke my heart. Easter was drawing near. When I 
saw and heard my son suffering so much I realized how 
hard it must have been for God to let his son suffer when 
he had the power to stop it. All this and a conversation 
with our minister one afternoon, helped to change my 
prayer to ‘‘Oh God, please do what is best for Don.’’ 
Perhaps if I tell you what he told me it will help some- 
one else. He took me down to the cafeteria to entice me 
to eat (my diet left much to be desired during that time), 
and over a glass of orange juice he said: ‘‘When I was 
leaving Ireland to come to Canada, there was a mother at 
the dock seeing her son off on the same ship. She said 
‘Good-bye son, we’re going to miss you, but I know it’s 
best for you.’ ’’ What a feeling of peace when one prays, 
‘**Thy will be done, not mine.”’ 
Don survived brain surgery six times, meningitis twice, 
a clot in the left leg and one in the left lung and a brain 
abcess during the nine months he spent in the hospital. 
There was so much more to Don’s story; like the day that 
he first found he was paralyzed on one side when he 
reached for a glass of water. He was all alone. Later he 
remembered thinking, ‘‘I guess I’m not supposed to 
drink.’’ On the left side he couldn’t move his arm or leg 
and he was blind on the left side of both eyes. 
We would both cry as he tried time after time to walk 
in the physiotherapy sessions that followed. My tears 
came after I went to bed at night — my prayers for 
complete recovery seemed unanswered. Finally after five 
and a half months there was a scream of joy from one of 
the physiotherapists, ‘‘Don! You moved your finger!”’ 
She couldn’t see it, but she could feel a slight flex in the 
muscle. It was miraculous. Encouraged by this, Don 
_ worked very hard and one day when I went in at noon, he 
-asked me to turn him on his side. After I turned him, he 

said, ‘‘watch, mom;’’ and he bent his paralyzed leg ever so 
slightly. We both cried tears of joy. We could hardly wait 
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to see the surprise in Dad’s eyes when he came up after 
work. If there was movement at all, it meant that with 
exercises there could be more. Physiotherapists had been 
bending his arms and legs for weeks just to keep the 
muscle from wasting away, even when he was semi- 
conscious. The joy on his father’s face was indescribable. 
In a short time Don insisted on trying a three legged cane 
and to everyone’s amazement, he was able to take a step 
that day. 

Don was able to come home in time for Easter and that 
Sunday was a great occasion. His 18th birthday was two 
weeks later and then the headaches began again. They 
increased in frequency and severity but tests failed to 
indicate the problem. Don was discouraged; he wanted so 
much to be well. One night he dropped his cane, a sign 
that he was losing the strength in his left side. The doctor 
met us at the hospital and admitted him for tests and 
observation. He steadily grew worse and was transferred 
to intensive care again. It was a brain abcess that had 
been causing all the trouble and eluding the tests. He was 
unable to walk and had to start over again when he 
recovered from the surgery. The doctors put another 
shunt in to regulate the cerebral spinal fluid and keep the 
pressure from building up. A shunt is a little valve that 
regulates the pressure. He had previously had one in the 
spinal column so it would drain into the peritoneal cavity. 
Without it he was semi-conscious; with it he can think 
and talk and walk. It is truly amazing the difference it 
makes. It was the pressure of the excess fluid on the brain 
that kept Don from being alert and being able to move his 
arm and leg. 

Don took physiotherapy all summer long and was able 
to attend one class when school started in September. 
Dad wrapped the top half of his cane with white tape to 
denote that he had a sight problem. He had to be helped 
up off the chesterfield when seated, and if he fell outside 
he had to crawl to a lamp post to help himself up. His 
teachers and fellow students helped him through the year. 
One teacher spent his time taping a history assignment so 
that Don could listen to the tape and not have all that 
reading to do. 

So many people did so many thoughtful things for Don 
and our family. Don’s illness enriched the lives of all of 
us and Don says, ‘‘I wouldn’t have wanted to miss it, 
Mom.”’ 

There were many beautiful as well as trying episodes 
during this period. Don managed to get three honour 
credits by taking one subject the first semester and two 
subjects the second semester. He now has four of the 
required six credits to complete his grade 13. 

Now Don plays the trombone in a band again. His 
sight presents a bit of a problem reading music, but he is 
learning to compensate. That ‘‘paralyzed’’ boy is able to 
ride a bicycle, run, and jog. Due to the danger of riding a 
bicycle with no left field vision, Don is unable to go out 
on the road but the balance and ability are there and that 
is what is so special. 

Don’s life is changed but he doesn’t look back on what 
was, Or worry about what might happen tomorrow. I 
used to cry a lot worrying about the future but Don has 
taught me to just appreciate today and more than 
anything else, to give thanks for today. 

Since the illness was referred to by the doctors as ‘‘the 
process’’ when they were unable to put a name to it, Don 
himself has suggested the title for this article. 


MRS. SHAW is a member of Oakridge Presbyterian Church,London,Ont. 
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IF YOU HAVE EVER DRIVEN up 
behind a car with a sticker proclaim- 
ing ‘‘I found it’’ on the back window 
or bumper, you have encountered the 
beginning of a telephone blitz for 
Christ. 

‘I found it’’ is the slogan used in 
the preliminary week of preparation 
for telephone outreach. It is seen and 
heard on television and radio wherever 
this form of evangelism is being plan- 
ned, and a telephone number is given 
to enable viewers and listeners to in- 
quire what it is that has been found. 

The answer, of course, is new life in 
Jesus Christ. And the person who pro- 
vides the answer has been carefully 
prepared to deal with all types of 
inquiries. 

The idea of using the telephone to 
question people concerning their faith 
orginated in the U.S.A. with the 
Campus Crusade for Christ. A pilot 
project was run in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Such was the response there 
that the telephone approach soon 
spread to other centres. The aim is to 
cover every large city in the United 
States in the near future. 

I heard about the new method of 
evangelism from the Rev. W. Graham 
Smith, whose car bears an ‘‘I found 
it’’ sticker. 

At one time minister of Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Dundas, Ont., Mr. 
Smith is now senior minister of Fair- 
lington Presbyterian Church in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, adjacent to the city 
of Washington, D.C. He made a 
careful study of the telephone 
approach and its results before in- 
viting his congregation to share in it. 

Over 300 churches in Greater Wash- 
ington took part. They first obtained a 
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computer printout of all telephone 
listings in the area. Then they divided 
it into districts covering 800 or so tele- 
phones each. The congregations who 
took part were assigned a certain 
number of listings. In the case of Fair- 
lington volunteers the three blocks in 
the district given them contain 2,500 
telephones. 

The first step was to enlist those 
willing to telephone and 51 in the 
Fairlington Church responded. Then 
the Campus Crusade for Christ 
showed an instruction film and pro- 
vided training material. Sessions were 
held during one week on Thursday 
and Friday evenings and from 9.30 
a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on Saturday. Care- 
ful preparation on the part of people 
really dedicated to the cause is an 
important factor in the success of tele- 
phone evangelism. 

The session of Fairlington Church 
spent $1,000 to install a bank of ten 
telephones in a room of the church 
building. Each volunteer agreed to 
man a telephone one evening a week, 
so for five nights a week ten people 
were kept busy making telephone 
calls. Each had a page with 20 names 
and numbers, and literally went up 
and down a Street visiting by tele- 
phone. 

“Quite frankly, I was skeptical,” 
Graham Smith told me, ‘‘but I’m sold 
on the project now. What impressed 
me most was the response of those 
who answered the telephone. Many of 
them wanted to talk longer than the 20 
minutes we had allotted.”’ 

The caller states why he is intruding . 
into the home by telephone. He or 
she, if the response warrants it, pre- 
sents the basic facts of the Christian 


faith and invites the person on the 


other end of the line to ask questions. 


Often before the conversation ends 
some follow-up in the form of a per- 
sonal visit has been requested. 

Said one woman on the telephone, 
“‘My life is empty.’’ She agreed to 
read a book on the Christian faith 
which was offered to her, and later 
invited visitors from the church to her 
apartment. They found that she was a 
marine scientist, successful in her 
vocation, but with a void in her life. 

Eventually those who show an 
interest in becoming committed 
Christians are invited to study the 
Bible in groups of not more than eight 
or ten persons. They meet in homes, 
not in the church. 

In Atlanta about 12,000 people 


‘made a commitment to Christ as the 


result of the telephone contact. A 
number of them were used on a one- 
hour television program in Washing- 
ton after the first week of the out- 
reach. The theme was the Christian 
message and the purpose was to 
demonstrate through the testimony of 
living people how it really works in 
our time and in our society. 

Mrs. Graham Smith told me of a 
police officer in Philadelphia who 
stopped a car with a sticker to inquire 
‘What did you find?’’ The driver 
said, ‘‘New life in Jesus Christ’? and 
he began to quote the four spiritual 
laws from a booklet provided by the 
Campus Crusade for Christ. However 
the patrol officer was called to an 
emergency on his car radio so the 
driver simply handed him the booklet. 

After two days the policeman tele- 
phoned to say ‘“‘I’ve found it. I found 
it myself in your little book.”’ 

Not everyone is equipped to under- 
take a telephone canvass of this sort, 
Mr. Smith emphasized. But certain 
men and women excel at it, and many 
of those who were won for Christ on 
the telephone are eager to start sharing 
the Good News with others in this 
way. The minister of Fairlington 
Church, who has tried visitation 
evangelism and other forms of 
outreach, says that the telephone blitz 
is an example of how modern means 
may be used in witnessing for Christ. 

‘It proves that we daren’t be too 
hidebound in our approach, 
sometimes we are too reticent about 
our belief,’’ said Graham Smith. 

This approach was first tried in 
Canada in the province of Alberta. It 
is now under way in some parts of 
Ontario, including Toronto.® 
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Report from Seoul 


South Korean police and security forces 
launched a crackdown on religious dem- 
onstrations in Seoul and 12 other cities, 
detaining 13 Roman Catholic priests, the 
wife of a Protestant minister and a former 
professor of Christian ethics. The demon- 
strations marked the 58th anniversary on 
March 1 of a popular uprising against 
Japanese colonial rule and were seemingly 
interpreted by the government as protests 
against the authoritarian rule of President 
Park Chung Hee. 

Besides the 13 priests, police detained 
Lee Woo Jung, wife of Kim Dae Jung, 
who has taught Christian ethics at Seoul 
Women’s College. She was arrested when 
she emerged from a Protestant prayer 
service. Also arrested was Mun Ik Hwan, 
whose husband, a Protestant minister, was 
imprisoned for signing an anti-Park state- 
ment. Mrs. Mun shouted ‘‘Long live 
democracy’’ at the end of a subdued 
prayer service. She and Mrs. Lee were 
arrested outside the Korean Christian 
Building. Korean government forces had 
virtually laid siege to the building to pre- 
vent members of the families of those 
imprisoned from attending the prayer 
meeting. 


Report from Geneva 


News of the killings in Uganda inter- 
rupted proceedings at the first 1977 
meeting of the World Council of Churches 
executive committee. Distressed committee 
members, after offering a prayer of inter- 
cession for the slain Anglican primate and 
the two government ministers who accom- 
panied him in death, denounced human 
rights violations in Uganda in one of the 
strongest statements against a tyrannical 
regime adopted by a WCC policy-making 
body. 

The WCC statement asked for an inter- 
national investigation of the killings, 
requested the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission to probe ‘‘systematic 
and gross’? human rights violations in 
Uganda and appealed to African nations, 
especially those of independent Africa, to 
take actions to prevent further loss of life 
in Uganda. ‘‘This situation of brutal 
oppression does grave injustice not only to 
the people of Uganda, but to all the people 
of Africa in this crucial moment in the 
history of that continent,’’ the statement 
declared. 

With regard to torture and deaths of 
political detainees in South Africa, the 
committee expressed its deep sympathy to 
the families of those who died in police 
custody, condemned the torture and 
killing of detainees, declared support for 

the churches in South Africa which have 
strongly criticized torture in prisons and 
urged the United Nations Human Rights 
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Commission to launch a thorough investi- 
gation into this matter. 

A companion resolution authorized the 
Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service to appeal for special 
funds to help meet urgent problems caused 
by the recent influx of refugees, especially 
young people, from Southern Africa into 
Botswana and other neighbouring coun- 
tries. The help needed is for adequate 
housing and education. Protection from 
harassment from the South African and 
Rhodesian authorities must also be given. 


Report from Budapest 


The Reformed Church in Hungary 
entered a new statutory period when the 
7th Budapest Synod was officially con- 
cluded on January 20, and the 8th Synod 
was constituted the following day. Bishop 
Tibor Bartha was re-elected ministerial 
president of the church for the duration of 
the 8th Synod (12 years). The lay president 
is Dr. Zoltan Zsebok, a professor of medi- 
cine at Budapest University. 

In a review, Bishop Bartha highlighted 
among the major events in the church’s 
life; the new translation of the Bible in 
contemporary Hungarian; the formation 
of the Debrecen Doctoral College (1972) 
for advanced theological research; 
important construction and renovation 
projects; the adoption of new church 
statutes and the establishment of a train- 
ing scheme for staff members in the 
church’s care centres for children, old and 
handicapped people. 

Among current problems facing the 
church, Dr. Bartha identified a serious 
shortage of ministers and the movement of 
people to urban areas with a resulting 
depopulation in rural districts. Financial 
difficulties — partly arising from the need 
to restore church buildings neglected in the 
period of the two world wars — were also 
mentioned. 


Why Mozambique? 


‘‘Why is there so much more interest in 
the church situation (in Mozambique) 
today than during the Portuguese colonial 
regime?’’ This question was put to 
members of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church by its general secretary, Dr. Albert 
van den Heuvel. 

In an article in the church’s weekly 
Hervormd Nederland, Dr. van den Heuvel 
expressed his disquiet at the fact ‘‘that so 
many people are deeply convinced that the 
churches in Mozambique today are worse 
off than before June 25, 1975, the date of 
the country’s independence. Apparently, a 
church which is identified with a colonial 
regime and which therefore enjoys a large 
number of extremely questionable privi- 
leges, is better off than a church having to 
prove itself in a nation that is not very 
sympathetic towards it.’ (Cont.on p. 20) 


CHOOSING 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES FOR 


YOUR 
CONGREGATION 


CONTINUING AND LAY 
EDUCATION 
AT EWART COLLEGE 


June 10-15, 1977 


Professional Church Workers 
Church School Teachers 
Christian Education Committee 


e Plan your church educational 
programme for the coming 
year 


e Develop your skills in 
educational workshops 


e Study with outstanding 
church leaders 


Rev. Margaret MacNaughton, 

Board of Congregational Life 
Miss Helen Tetley, 

Board of Congregational Life 
Rev. Prof. lain Nicol, 

Knox College 


WRITE: 


Continuing Education, 
in care of the College 


FEO 


HIGH SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


Consider Ewart College 


Apply now for the 1977-78 aca- 
demic year for professional edu- 
cation leading to Christian 
Education and other specialized 
ministries. 


DEGREE and DIPLOMA 
PROGRAMMES 


WRITE: Ewart College, 
156 St. George Street, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, 
M5S 2G2 
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THE COLOURFUL EVENING PROGRAM featured dances and music of ten cultures, including native Canadians. 
Atleft are Chinese dancers, at right a Pakistani musical group. The large instrumentis a sitar. 
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DINNER was an international buffet, food from four countries could be sampled for $1. At left, Pakistani women serve 


their succulent dishes, at right, people of widely varied racial backgrounds share enjoyment of tasty food. 
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ABOVE: EARLY CANADIAN food served 
at the buffet included shoofly pie and apple cider. 


LEFT: ACLOWN and Sesame Street's 
cookie monster entertained the children. 


CHINESE dancers 
swirl gracefully 


through intricate steps. 
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Story and photos by 
Valerie M. Dunn 


The festival chairman was the Rev. John Robson, 
minister of Queen Street East Presbyterian Church, one 
of the member organizations. They are among many 
Christians of various denominations involved, working 
side by side with Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and Moslems 
in a common concern: promoting intercultural communi- 
cation, awareness and information. 

“I believe we are facing a strenuous time of inter- 
cultural tension, and Christians can act as a reconciling 
force through promoting love and understanding among 
the races,’’ Mr. Robson says. 

‘‘The truth and love of Christ is for all situations and 
cultures. As we move into this kind of fellowship we 
rediscover what is essential to our own faith, exploring 
and testing it in the depth of human need. * 


SCOTLAND, left, was one of several national groups sharing information through exhibits. 
The young manat the Pakistani exhibit, right, shows a stuffed mongoose, devouring a snake. 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 
badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 

manufacturers. 

Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


From Handbells 
To Carillons 


-~VERDIN 


is the 
~ sound choice 
of more than 
10,000 churches 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company 
209 Arnold Avenue 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


The Bell. Ringers of America Since 1842 
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(Continued from page 17) 


The Dutch church leader referred to the 
more than 650 missionaries who have left 
the country, some under compulsion, but 
others anxious about their own existence 
— ‘thereby strengthening the impression 
that they were servants of foreign powers. 
Meanwhile, (President) Machel builds up a 
socialist state in which religion is no more 
than tolerated.’’ 

Dr. van den Heuvel continued: ‘‘As 
always, the partly voluntary, partly forced 
departure of missionaries has also here 
resulted in the emergence of a new and 
more Africanized church leadership. The 
government take-over of schools and 
hospitals has forced the churches to look 
for evangelization methods that are 
different from those that were customary 
in traditional missionary patterns. In the 
north of the country — an area which for 
years had been out of bounds to Pro- 
testants — a new and growing Christian 
community has sprung up with its own 
leadership.”’ 

Concluding, Dr. van den Heuvel ap- 
pealed to Dutch Christians to participate 
energetically in supporting church projects 
in Mozambique and to encourage the 
Dutch government to make creative aid 
available to that country: ‘‘In this way we 
do more for the church in Mozambique 
than by moaning about the church situa- 
tion there.”’ 


Religious television 


The fifth international Christian tele- 
vision week will be held in Montreux, 
Switzerland, May 14-20. Sponsors of the 
festival, which is held every two years, are 
the European region of the World As- 
sociation for Christian Communication 
(WACC) and UNDA, the Roman Catholic 
Association for Radio and Television. The 
festival is aimed at showing and studying 
TV programs that relate to faith, hope and 
love in a pluralistic society. Programs are 
judged in three categories: information 
programs, drama — liturgy — entertain- 
ment: and educational programs. 

The Rev. Harry Crawford will represent 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada at this 
festival. 


From Johannesburg 


An invitation to participate in an all- 
church consultation aimed at discussing 
ways of ‘‘bringing about peaceful change 
in South Africa while there is still time’’ 
has been rejected by the large (white) 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

Main reason given for the negative DRC 
response to this initiative, taken by the 
Methodist Church, was that such a con- 


sultation would involve member churches | 


of the South African Council of Churches, 
which ‘‘has adopted an attitude which is 
directly in opposition to that of our church 
on the general approach to these problems 
in our country.”’ 

The DRC did, however, indicate its 
willingness to engage in bilateral talks with 
the Methodists on the current problems 
facing South Africa, but a Methodist 
spokesman has voiced regret at the fact 
that there is now ‘“‘little chance of even- 
tually speaking with one voice to the 
government.”’ 


Another stone church 


The board of world mission has received 
a cheque for $500 to be sent to Taiwan to 
help build a stone church for the mountain 
tribes there, from the two point charge of 
St. Giles Church, Peterborough and Knox 
Church, Keene, Ont. The money was 
raised largely by the Ladies Friendship 
Group, and the C.G.I.T. and Explorer 
girls of St. Giles (the latter held a 24 hour 
wake-athon for the purpose), by the 
Ladies Aid of Knox Church, and by indi- 
viduals in both congregations. 

The minister is the Rev. J. A. Crabb, 
who, accompanied by his wife, visited 
Taiwan several years ago, when he was 
chairman of the board of world mission. 
$500 does not pay the entire cost of a new 
stone church, but it does buy the cement, 
glass, nails, hardware, etc., while the land, 
lumber and labour are provided locally by 
the Taiwanese people. 
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THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR of Ontario, 
Pauline McGibbon, signs the book for 
distinguished visitors at Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. The vice-regal 
visit highlighted the congregation's 175th 
anniversary celebration on March 6. With her 
is Rev. Gordon G. Hastings, minister. 
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- Bequests received 


In the year 1976 a total of $294,768 was 
bequeathed to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at the national level. 

Of this sum $285,545 came as general 
bequests from the estates of those whose 
names follow, together with the amounts 
bequeathed: 

Margaret E. Westcott, Hamilton, Ont., 
$99,848; Johanna Morrison, .North Syd- 
ney, N.S., $400; Agnes E. Hamshaw, 
Toronto, Ont. (additional), $201; Mabel 
Emma Gertrude Bowlby, Toronto, Ont., 
$500; Annie Edith MacDougall, Dundas, 
Ont. (additional), $3,750; Edith Grace 
Green, Toronto, Ont. (additional), $1,749; 
E. Marshall McCormick, Galt, Ont. 
(additional), $7,396; Olive W. Henderson, 
Sarnia, Ont., $4,192; Andrew Lang, 
Township of Brant, Ont., $3,422; Chris- 
tena R. McVicar, Renfrew, Ont., $50,000; 
M. Binnie, Toronto, Ont., $1,000; 
William G. Buckingham, Stratford, Ont., 
$53,157; Herman C. Card, Toronto, Ont., 
$300; Lloyd B. D. McInnes, Lindsay, Ont. 
(additional), $407; Wilhelmina Agnes 
Smith, Eriksdale, Man., $35,656; D. G. 
H. Wright, Oakville, Ont. (additional), 
$433; William Coombs, Blyth, Ont. 
(additional), $439; Violet Bell Gordon, 
Abbotsford, B.C., $300; Edna R. R. 
Leckie, Stratford, Ont., $3,000; Margaret 
Pardoe Millichamp Henry, Victoria, B.C., 
$2,000; Anna Elexey Duff, Carleton 
Place, Ont., $543; Emily Carmichael, 
Kindersley, Sask., $2,000; Janet Amelia 
Leitch, Township of Brock, Ont., $14,852. 

Two bequests were designated for 
specific purposes: Gladys Grace Hassard, 
Toronto, Ont., $100; Elizabeth Moses, 
Brussels, Ont., $2,357. 

Edward C. Gordon of Toronto left 
$5,000 for endowment and restricted 
funds. 

The pension fund received $168 addi- 
tional from the estate of Helen C. 
Douglas, Hamilton, Ont., and $1,598 
additional from the estate of William E. 
Coutts, Toronto, Ont. 


From the Canadian 
Forces 


Chapel offerings from the Canadian 
Forces are used for local projects and also 
to support denominational mission 
projects on a proportional basis. In 1976 
over $43,898 was received in offerings. 

The Presbyterian share last year went 
towards the Kenora Fellowship Centre for 
Indian Canadians and Baring Union 
Christian College in India. 

Offerings from the Canadian Forces 
Sunday schools in 1976 amounted to 
$10,894. The project chosen for support 
by the United Church of Canada was 
“Sleeping Children Around the World.’’ 
Conceived and implemented by Murray 
Dryden, it is designed to provide beds for 
children anywhere in the world who might 
need them. 


May, 1977 


You can save one hungry child out of the 
hungry millions. 


You can't do everything. But you can do something! That 
something —to sponsor a needy child—is precious in the heart of 
Jesus Christ. 


Your help gives a needy child love and care, schooling, food, 
clothes and medical attention. You receive a photograph, personal 
profile and letters. 


For a quarter century, World Vision Childcare has been diligently 


‘striving to care for needy children around the world. Today, World 


Vision cares for more than 125,000 children in 43 countries— all in 
the spirit and love of Jesus. 


Do something beautiful today! 
Sponsor a child at $15. per month through 


WORLD VISION CHILDCARE 


WORLD VISION OF CANADA 
410 Consumers Road, Willowdale, Ont. M2J 1P8 


Yes, | want to sponsor a child. 
| enclose $ for month’s sponsorship. 
[] I’m interested, but would like more information. 


J I'm unable to sponsor a child, but here’s my gift 
of $___——————sédto.- assist your program. 


Child sponsorship payments & gifts are tax deductible. 
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Japan’s concern 


The general secretary of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) repre- 
sented that church in the mission sent to 
Korea last fall by the special emergency 
committee on Japan relations. The com- 
mittee expressed concern when sentences of 
from two to eight years in prison were 
handed out to Korean Christians who 
signed the March declaration seeking the 
restoration of freedom and democracy in 
South Korea. 

This was one more evidence of solidarity 
with Korean Christians who are suffering 
persecution in the Republic of Korea. 
Further concern was expressed by Japanese 
Christians through a petition, telegrams, 
prayer meetings and a 48 hour hunger 
strike by 13 persons at Suki-Yabashi 
Square in Tokyo. 


A golden jubilation 


For 50 years now, Tyndale House has 
been serving the people of Little Bur- 
gundy, part of the inner city of Montreal. 
To mark the achievement of this golden 
jubilee — and to underscore the optimism 
with which it embarks on its second half- 
century — Tyndale House is holding a 
week of celebration from May 9-13. 

The program begins with an open house 


for residents of the community on Mon- 
day, May 9. From Tuesday through 
Thursday the open house will be for con- 
gregations from the Montreal area to 
come and see the work that is being 
carried out in their name. The celebration 
winds up with a pioneer buffet supper on 
Friday, May 13, to honour those who 
served — and were served — in the early 
years. A tribute to the work done by Tyn- 
dale House is the number of ‘‘graduates’’ 
who have returned to help others. 

Tyndale House was founded in 1927 
and a key figure in its founding was 
Charles Johnson, an elder of the Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul. Because of his 
close personal interest in the project he 
was named convener of a committee of 
presbytery charged with studying the 
situation. By June of that year the com- 
mittee was recommending to presbytery 
that ‘‘the evangelical settlement institute 
established in the south west portion of the 
city be named Tyndale House.”’ 

Over the years, the nature of the work 
has changed as the needs of the com- 
munity have changed. Spiritual concerns 
have always been important and continue 
to be so, but more and more there has 
been a need to be involved in social de- 
velopment, too. During this time, the 
name was changed to Tyndale Neighbour- 
hood House. Today, a major part of the 
work requires an understanding of the 
problems and frustrations of the com- 


Natural regularity: 
how Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bee a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of food false 
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Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 
And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune ue fig 
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munity and an interaction with various 
levels of government to resolve these 
problems. 


In 1972, the congregation of St. 
George’s Anglican Church joined in the 
running of a parish house in Little Bur- 
gundy and this was reflected in another 
change of name to Tyndale-St. George’s. 
And to launch the beginning of the second 
half-century, the Anglican Church has 
entered into full partnership in the work, 
making the wider resources of the Diocese 
of Montreal available to strengthen the 
ministry. 

The evangelical settlement institute of 
1927 has now evolved into the ecumenical 
community mission of 1977. Times have 
changed; people have changed and needs 
have changed. The one constant is the 
spirit of caring and sharing. 


Camp Kannawin 


Nurses, directors and chaplains are 
needed for Camp Kannawin on Sylvan 
Lake in Alberta. 

The season will open with a women’s 
camp, June 24-26, and then a family 
camp, June 30-July 3. Two boys’ camps 
and two for girls will be held in July, with 
three co-ed camps in August. 

The address is Camp Kannawin, 3704- 
37th St. S.W., Calgary, Alta. T3E 3C3. 
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DR. AKANU IBIAM, left, 
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laid the cornerstone of the Mary Slessor Memorial Church. 
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Church named for pioneer missionary 


ON SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1976 the 
corner stone was laid for a new church in 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria. 

It is to be named after Mary Slessor, the 
pioneer Scottish missionary who landed at 
Calabar on September 11, 1876. Descen- 
dants of Miss Slessor’s adopted children 
took part in the ceremony. 

After several false starts the congre- 
gation at Port Harcourt came into being in 
December, 1962. For the past several years 
services have been held in the Y.W.C.A. 


hall. 

The Rev. Donald W. MacKay has been 
minister of the congregation for five years. 

Among the others who shared in the 
service were Dr. Akanu Ibiam, an elder 
and trustee of the Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria, the Right Rev. O. Mbila, moder- 
ator of the synod, the Rev. N. Eme, clerk 
of synod, the Rev. O. Ebuta, moderator 
of presbytery, and Rev. Dr. J. Knox, tutor 
at Trinity College, Umuabia, who 
preached the sermon. 


MISS JEAN SLESSORreadoneofthe _ 
lessons while the minister, Rev. Donald W. 
MacKay, held the microphone. 


PRAISE WAS LED by the Mary Slessor Choir. 


Wy PLACE 


® 
SEND YOUR DONATION TO: 


Burning Bush Productions, 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
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CHAPLAINS 
WANTED 
(ROMAN 

CATHOLIC OR 
PROTESTANT) 


Here is an opportunity for an 
interesting & demanding minis- 
try to persons in special need. 
The Canadian Penitentiary 
Service invites applications from 
interested persons to create an 
inventory of chaplains for em- 
ployment in the Canadian Peni- 
tentiary Service when & as posi- 
tions become available. 


The Inter-Faith Committee, in 
cooperation with the Canadian 
Penitentiary Service, will form 
part of the selection committee. 
Applicants must be ordained 
ministers of the church with 
educational, pastoral & counsell- 
ing training. 


For some positions, knowledge 
of the English language is essen- 
tial. For some, knowledge of 
the French language is essen- 
tial. Other positions require the 
use of both the official lan- 
guages and for these bilingual 
positions, unilingual persons may 
apply. They must, however, indi- 
cate in writing willingness to 
undertake continuous language 
training at public expense for a 
period of up to 12 months. Such 
training shall be taken immedi- 
ately at the time of conditional 
appointment, in or through the 
Public Service Commission's 
Language Bureau & at locations 
specified by The Public Service 
Commission. The Public Service 
Commission will seek evidence 
of the likely capacity of uni- 
lingual candidates to become 
bilingual. 


Application forms & further 
information can be obtained 
by writing to: Chief of 
Staffing, Canadian 
Penitentiary Service, Room 
501, Sir Wilfrid Laurier Build- 
ing, 340 Laurier Avenue West, 
Ottawa K1A OP9. 


COMPETITION: 77-CPS-0C-93 
CLOSING DATE: 31 MARCH 
1978 


YOUTH 


Edmonton youth rally 


Sixteen young people gathered at First 
Presbyterian Church, Edmonton for the 
first presbytery-wide youth rally held there 
in many years. The small but enthusiastic 
group shared a weekend of fun and fellow- 
ship including swimming, a wiener roast 


PERSONALS 


The moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, 
will attend the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland which opens in 
Edinburgh on May 24 with Her Majesty 
the Queen in attendance. Dr. Mackay has 
been invited to preach in Glasgow Cathe- 
dral on Sunday, May 22. Mrs. Mackay 
will accompany the moderator on his trip 
to Scotland. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity will be conferred by The Presby- 
terian College on three alumni: The Rey. 
George E. Dobie, minister of St. 
Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, the Rev. A. 
Gordon Faraday, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Penticton, B.C., and the Hon. 
George Porteous, Lieutenant Governor of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. The 110th 
convocation will be held in the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul on Monday 
evening, May 9th, with Rev. Dr. A. Lorne 
Mackay as speaker. 


TWO DRUMS FULL OF SWEATERS provided by the children of Cheyne Church, left, Stoney Creek, 
Ont. in March on the first leg of a 9,000 mile journey. They are going to Bible College students in 
the mountains of Papua — New Guinea and Irian-Jaya in response to an appeal from Mustard Seed Inc 


and a film presentation. The theme ad- 
dress on Christian community by Rev. 
John Ferrier, Chauvin and Wainwright, 
was based on Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s book 
Life Together. The rally concluded with a 
Sunday service and an address by Rev. 
Peter McKague, First Church, on ‘‘Temp- 
tation and Modern Christianity.’’ 


W. MILLAR THOMSON, elder of First Church, 
Pembroke, Ont. since 1946, was honoured in 
recognition of 30 years service as session 


clerk. Mr. Thomson is shown with his wife, 
Eleanor. The present clerk is Barbara Caldwell. 


A visitor to the Presbyterian church 
offices in March was the Rev. K. S. Kim, 
general secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Korea, who was imprisoned in 
that country for six months. 
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Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, who was 
moderator of the General Assembly in 
1974, will retire from the staff of the 
board of congregational life on June 30. 
_Dr. Davidson was appointed secretary of 
the board of stewardship and budget in 
1960, and remained on the B.C.L. staff 
when those matters became the responsi- 
bility of the larger board which came into 
being in January, 1974. 

Alan Spalding, author of an article in 
the March Record, has been appointed 
editor of Australian Presbyterian Life, the 
national journal of the continuing Presby- 
terian Church of Australia. 

Rev. Dr. Richard Stewart will retire 
from the active ministry on June 30. For 
nearly 30 years he has been minister of 
New St. James Church, London, Ont. 
which is soon to celebrate its 144th anni- 


{ 


versary. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, 
the congregation said farewell to Rev. Dr. 
Edward Bragg and his wife Grace after a 
ministry of more than 12 years there. Dr. 
Bragg was appointed to St. Stephen’s 
Church, Creston, B.C. effective April 1st. 


MRS. LUELLA WATERS, seated, the pianist- 
organist at St. Andrew’s Church, Gordonville, 
Ont. for 25 years, was honoured by the 
congregation. Presenting a gold pendant is 
Mrs. E. McWaters, left, with Rev. Hans 
Zegerius, the minister, looking on. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


At March 31 the total contri- 
butions from congregations to 
the General Assembly’s budget 
was $312,003, as compared to 


$301,022 for the first three 
months of 1976. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) has con- 
tributed $62,500 and the W.M.S. 
(E.D.) $10,000 for mission work. 
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Roberto, 8 years old, and friend ‘‘Lucky”’ 


Having a sponsor 
makes a lot 
of difference! 


Say you were born with crossed eyes. 
You are totally deaf in one ear — and partially in the other. 
Your mother never really wanted you 
and your father disappeared long ago. 
Say your first 7 years were spent with a grandmother 
who believed you were hopelessly retarded. 
What kind of life would you live? Any future? 


Well! it’s not surprising that Roberto drew blood the first day he came to our Roble- 
alto Children’s Home in Costa Rica. But his cottage housemother spent hours 
with him — and the other children wanted to help. A whole battery of 
tests were given and the results were hopeful. He began special education 
classes. He got an eye operation and is receiving medical attention for 
his hearing problem. 


Finally, Roberto is becoming the kind of a boy God meant him to be. He is affec- 
tionate and outgoing. Considering the deafness, he does a remarkable job 
in singing his native songs, children’s hymns and choruses. Maybe it’s 
because the other kids sing so loudly. He is doing so well — with a Cana- 
dian sponsor to love and help. Roblealto and Christian Children’s Fund 
reached him just in time. 


Christian Children’s Fund has been helping abandoned, destitute and hungry children for nearly 40 
years in orphanages, special residence-school projects, family-helper programs etc. It is the largest, completely 
supervised, audited, child-care program in the world. CCF is experienced, efficient, economical and approved. 


You can sponsor a lovely girl or boy for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You receive your child's photo, 
history, description of the Home or Project, and address so you can correspond. We are helping 350 kiddies in 
Costa Rica (17,000 in all countries) and now need sponsors for 120 more, plus new programs opening up in St. 
Lucia, Barbados, Jamaica, Haiti, India, Africa, the Orient. Please write and let us know you will sponsor a 
needy child. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


f 

a | 
a 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 r 
: I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl L] for CCF is experienced, eco- 
g one year in a country of greatest need O nomical, efficient and con- g 
@ or in (Country) PHAN A VERSO ROMAN 5) boi ROR ACE ED scientious, Approved by a 
8 I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept. of Revenue, a 
§ Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- | 
8 full year (J first month 1] 13. Annual audits show a 
: I cannot “sponsor” a child but want admin. /operational costs 4 
g f° help, bys Piviteg | Syeiessne aes eho ee are less than 10%. 5 
g CL] Please send me more information. Christian Children’s Fund ' 
BN ame Benes ete casts ate bei tale ecets fy has been helping children r] 
§ Add around the world since 1938 rn 
i TESS oe Oude etehbhaluene ceoeone and at present assists nearly - 
Bee laCe aah ana ctanrtee anaes Prove toes 170,0CO in over 900 Homes 1 
§ Postal Code ........... and Projects. P-5-77 a 
a Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director ! 
| SLs ae en a a a 


INSIGHT TOURS 


A Project Of The Board Of World Mission Presbyterian Church In Canada 


India & Hepal 


An Opportunity To: 


meet and share with Indian & Nepali people 

visit the Bhil Area, Jnansi, Ludhiana, Bombay, Delhi, Agra 
spend a weekend in Nepal and weather permitting, see Mt. 
Everest in the distance 


21 DAYS 


OCT. 29 TO NOV. 19, 1977 
Toronto to Toronto 


$1550. 


based on twin occupancy 


Travel arrangements handled by Alma Tours and Travel Ltd. Programme 
planned by the Board of World Mission in cooperation with the Church of 
North India and the United Mission to Nepal. 


Write now for full information to: 


ALMA TOURS AND TRAVEL LTD. 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 


Agincourt, Ontario, M1T 3L4 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplatea BABY, WEDDING and wedding anniversary 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. plates. Brochure upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


: py ‘The Gown That Likes T0 Be Compared” 
f! y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vineent (1968) Lee. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


OQ I don’t like saying in the 
Apostles’ Creed, ‘I believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church.’’ Do 
you? 


A I certainly do. John Calvin 
rigidly held that the reformers 
did not create a new church; they 
formed anew (re-formed) the 
church that they believed had 
become corrupt in doctrine and 
practice. On the continent of 
Europe Catholic is taken as 
Roman Catholic, and we find 
this in Canada in the contrast, 
Catholics and Protestants — an 
imprecise and loose phrase. The 
word Protestant should be 
primarily a reference to the 
Lutherans, of whom it was first 
used. We are of the Reformed 
Church, and known as such on 
the continent of Europe. The 
Lutherans avoid the difficulty in 
my correspondent’s mind by 
reciting in the Apostles’ Creed, 
‘I believe in the Holy Christian 
Church.’’ We, to be precise, are 
Presbyterian Catholics, and this 
I have taught for decades to 
communicants’ classes. With 
Calvin, we hold that other 
Catholics, who are people of 
faith, are also of the church. We 
recognize faith wherever found, 
but may oppose the form in 
which that faith is expressed. In 
these ecumenical days our op- 
position is somewhat muted, but 
we will not concede that Catholic 
is a word to be used exclusively 
by any communion. (If there is 
correspondence on this, please 
enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope.) 


OQ In the Apostles’ Creed what 
is the meaning of ‘‘to judge the 
QUICK and the dead’’? 


A The living. This is the Old 
English usage. The modern 
meaning, ‘‘full of vigour,’’ ‘‘fast 
in response,’’ etc., is derived 
from this, and is commonly 
accepted as the only meaning. 
Keeping the ancient phrasing of 
the Apostles’ Creed, and ex- 
plaining that phrasing, is better 
than continual changes to meet 
changing meaning of words. 
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OQ Are you answering questions 

concerning the Book of Forms 
and the practice and procedure 
_of our church? 


A No. As I have retired as 
principal clerk of the General 
Assembly, these questions are 
not now in my province for this 
column or for any other ap- 
proach. All such questions must 
be addressed to my successor, 
Dr. D. C. MacDonald, Principal 
Clerk of Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church Offices, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. Any such questions, if sent 
to me, are relayed to him. Any- 
one telephoning me is likewise 
referred to Dr. MacDonald at 
429-0110. 


Q What do you think, now that 
we elect women as elders, of a 
man and his wife both being 
elders? 


A If that’s what the congre- 
gation wants, that’s what the 
congregation gets. 


O Ina recent election of elders 
in our congregation there was 
campaigning to get certain 
people elected. What is your 
comment on this? 


A Although I cannot find this 
specifically forbidden in the 
Book of Forms, it is unseemly 
and out of order. My opinion is 
that the session lacked guts in 
not invalidating the election. If 
the session relied on the edict of 
ordination of elders (‘‘... the 
session will proceed to ordain 
them ... unless some _ valid 
objection has been given unto 
the moderator ...’’) and ex- 
pected some individual to lodge 
an objection, they were evading 
their responsibility by loading 
that individual with the odium of 
being a troublemaker. The ones 
for whom a campaign was con- 
_ ducted may have had no part in 
it at all. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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BOOKS 


THE HELEN F. MacRAE 
COLLECTIONS: A Bibliography of 
Korean Relations with Canadians and 
other Western People, 1898-1975. 
Compiled by Helen F. MacRae Parker 
Lee, edited by Prof. Doreen E. Fraser. 

In the years following church union, 
after the Korean mission field which had 
been staffed by the Presbyterians since 
1898 had been assigned to the United 
Church of Canada in the division of over- 
seas work, most Canadian Presbyterians 
turned their backs on Korea. Except for 
the miniscule mission among Koreans in 
Japan where Luther and Miriam Young 
were working, and some of the ghettos 
explored by the Goforths in Manchuria, 
where Korean refugees formed colonies in 
exile, work among Koreans was dropped. 
So a whole generation grew up which had 
not heard of MacKenzie, Foote, Grierson 
and MacRae, men who pioneered the work 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission in 
Korea. 

A renewed consciousness of our history 
has turned Presbyterian eyes to those early 
heroic days. The story is nowhere better 
told than in the letters, diaries and various 
documents written by the men and women 
who themselves served on the field. 

Helen F. MacRae (now Mrs. Alexander 
Lee) is the daughter of one of those 
pioneers, Duncan MacRae of Baddeck, 
Cape Breton. She has done a great service 
both to research scholars and to ordinary 
readers by gathering and classifying docu- 
ments and reports dealing with the engage- 
ment of Canadians and others in Korea. 
The actual books, documents and tapes of 
her personal collection have been divided 
between the Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia and the Dalhousie University 
Library in Halifax. 

The bibliography runs to 201 pages, and 
includes a detailed breakdown of the 
contents of books, periodicals, private 
letters and diaries, along with larger works 
of a general nature. The material is of 
greatest interest to those involved in the 
study of Christian missions. However 
students of politics, economics and soci- 
ology wanting to re-create a picture of 
Northeast Asia during the crucial years of 
the early 20th century will find here a 
wealth of material for study. (School of 
Library Service, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S., $2.50) — R. K. Anderson 


GOOD NIGHT, LORD, by Paul Martin 

If you put religious stickers on your car 
bumpers then you will like these 57 one- 
page devotionals. Each includes a scripture 
text and prayer. The author, an evangelist 
of the Church of the Nazarene in 
California, relates these words said to him: 
“‘Let’s always shake hands at the beginning 
of the service ... I may not feel like it at 
the end.”’ The title of that devotional is 
Conviction. (Welch, $2.45) T. M. Bailey 


EP Lh 


THE DEVIL. To many affluent 
Canadians, Satan seems a joke, 
but as followers of the only One 
who knows the reality of the 
Devil, Christians must understand 
who Satan is, and how he 
operates. In this book John Wesley 
White analyzes all that the Bible 
says about the Devil and shows 
the way to complete assurance 
and victory through Jesus Christ. 
Paper, $4.95. 


Available at your local bookstore. 


‘TYNDALE 


HOUSE PUBLISHERS 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 60187 


NEW BOOK, “‘How to Organize 
and Operate a Small Library’ 


Edited to meet the needs of churches, law 
firms, museums, historical societies, corpora- 
tions, small communities and others without 
the services of a trained librarian. In simple 
terms and with graphic illustrations, tells you 
step-by-step how to: assemble books and 
other printed materials, record source and 
cost of books and assign numbers (“acces- 
sion”), prepare and use book cards, book 
pockets and date due slips, create the card 
catalog (reference file to books in the library 
arranged by subject and/or author), check 
books “in” and “out”, keep yearly records. 
Includes list of needed supplies and how to 
use them; also simplified Dewey Decimal 


classifications and rules for classifying. 
Paper bound. 
SOAS A Tae ie .... $.5.50 


Ute AT 


COMPANY INC. 
Box 8707 - OTTAWA - K1G 3M4 


(Advertisement) 


Afraid You're 
Going Deaf? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4895 , Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


LOVE CONQUERS, by Lee Heintzman 

The true story of a woman’s battle 
against polio, summarized in an article in 
the February Record, is now available in 
this moving book, produced in large print 
for easy reading by the visually handi- 
capped. Mrs. Heintzman tells her story in 
a clear, readable style, revealing a life 
which is a testimony both to her courage 
and the love of God. It is an inspiration to 
discover how she overcame overwhelming 
obstacles to be a wife, mother of two, and 
active community and church worker. 
Read it yourself, and get a copy for a 
friend in hospital or one who is handi- 
capped. (Highway Book Shop, Cobalt, 
Ont., paper, $3) 


MACPHERSON EDITORIAL 
CARTOONS, 1976 

Another collection of barbed wit from 
the pen of one of Canada’s top cartoon- 
ists, Duncan Macpherson of The Toronto 
Star. His biting caricatures of Prime 
Minister Trudeau are well-known, but he 
shows no partiality in poking fun: Pro- 
gressive Conservative leader Joe Clark’s 
appearance on the national scene is 
heralded by showing him as an eager little 
boy being primed by the P.M. in how to 
say ‘‘fuddle duddle.’’ And the great 
bilingualism debate turns up several times; 
one of the choicest cartoons shows a 
cluster of planes interlocked in the air 
while frantic controllers try to translate 
landing instructions into obviously frac- 
tured French! Macpherson helps us laugh 
at ourselves; a needed tonic for the surfeit 
of earnest debate on sober subjects. (Star 
Reader Service, Box 4090, Station A, 
Toronto, $3.75, paper). 


“O.K. KIDDIES, BEDTIME.” 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
NEWFOUNDLAND, by C. Grant Head, 
(McClelland and Stewart, $6.95) 


“COMPLAINTS IS MANY AND 
VARIOUS, BUT THE ODD DIVIL 
LIKES IT,” by R. G. Moyles, (Peter 
Martin, $12) 

These two books on Newfoundland and 
Labrador are as different as water and 
land. Moyles admits to no scholarship; 
Professor Head teaches geography at Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier University. Head’s text 
supplies charts, graphs, and tables about 
the fishing industry, population, trade, etc. 
Moyles gives word pictures of St. John’s 
and its people, where the tourists visited 
and other things, but best of all, the prob- 
lems of early missionaries and the desolate 
lives of the inhabitants. Thirty-two pictures 
adorn Moyles’ text, supplemented by 10 
pages of bibliography. Professor Head 
includes an appendix, bibliography and 
index. 

T. M. Bailey 


HOW TO HAVE A GIVING CHURCH, 
by Bartlett L. and Margaret Johnston Hess 
A minister’s wife tells how her husband 
met financial crises in churches they 
served, ranging from small country charges 
to a large congregation in Detroit. It is 
filled with anecdotes and clues for instilling 
a sense of stewardship in people, without 
resort to card parties, dances, bingos or 
other special projects. Not a great book but 
it’s certainly a useful testimony of the 
worth and value of stewardship, both to the 
individual and the life of the church. 
(Welch, $2.95) John Congram 


— From MACPHERSON EDITORIAL CARTOONS, 1976. Used with permission of The Toronto Star Syndicate. 
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-ETHNICS AND INDIANS, 


_ by David H. Stymeist 


If you can get past the sociological 
jargon you'll be shocked by the racial 
prejudice towards Indians revealed in this 
short book. The author, after spending 16 
months working and observing life in Crow 
Lake, a Northern Ontario town, wrote this 
to show why Indians are trapped at the 
bottom of Canada’s “‘vertical mosaic.” 
Most discouraging is the fact that govern- 
ment, education, medicine, the courts all 
reinforce the prejudices that all non- 
Indians have. Unfortunately nothing is said 
about the attitude of the churches. This 
should be compulsory reading for every 
Canadian. (Peter Martin, $8.95 hardcover, 
$3.95 paper) Zander Dunn 


THE BLACK WOMAN IN CANADA, 
compiled and edited by Rella Braithwaite 

A fascinating collection of 50 profiles 
about black women who have made 
unique contributions to Canadian life, by 
a columnist for the black paper Contrast. 
Among them are nationally known per- 
sonalities like Rosemary Brown, of British 
Columbia, Canada’s first black woman 
M.P., and others better known in special- 
ized fields such as Ursilla Clarke, first 
vice-president of the Women’s _Inter- 
Church Council of Canada. An excellent 
and interestingly written reminder of how 
not only women, but people of various 
racial backgrounds, enrich the life of our 
country. (Available at $6.10 postpaid from 
THE BLACK WOMAN IN CANADA, 
268 Centennial Road, West Hill, Ont. 
MIC 1Z9). 


THE SNOW WALKER, by Farley Mowat 

The theme is Canada’s Arctic North, 
with wonderful insight into the Tives of the 
Eskimos and Indians, the pleasures of 
hunting, fishing, and the task of human 
survival. And it’s nature study at its best. 
Mowat’s renowned story-telling ability 
creates a world of adventure. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $8.95) 


BEGINNINGS WITHOUT END, 
by Sam Keen 

Presbyterianism has provided more than 
its share of heretics. Sam Keen is a creative 
one. Here is the pilgrimage of his soul from 
a rigid, Puritanical Presbyterianism to a 
philosophy that says all is relative: from a 
theology that says never trust yourself, to a 
way of life that teaches, always trust your- 
self. We may not be able to agree that 
“The moral act is spontaneous, rooted in 
the body.’’ Nevertheless it is a book full of 
spiritual insights and pregnant phrase- 
ology. For example try this one: 

“If it’s alive 

don’t hearse it. 

If it’s dead 

don’t re-hearse it.” 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $6.95) 

John Congram 
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A SENSE OF LIFE, A SENSE OF SIN, by 
Eugene Kennedy 

Sin is a word few in today’s world under- 
stand. Father Kennedy tries to explain it 
within the concept of modern Catholicism, 
attempting to help people find deep self- 
knowledge and live morally. A reflection on 
good and evil, the book is designed to help 
Christians re-evaluate their concepts of 
right and wrong in a world where all 
morality seems to be in question, dealing 
strongly with love and life relationships. 
(Doubleday, $7.95) Mary Whitson 


IS THERE A PLACE I CAN SCREAM? 
by Harold Myra 
A book of dialogue and prayers from the 
publisher of Campus Life. It should appeal 
to teens and 20’s. Read on, it meets a need: 
Enigma. Mystery. Frost patterns on 
coloured windows 
that tell no story — 
not yet. 
What are you doing in our lives, Lord? 
Anything? — 


(Doubleday, $5.45) L. E. Siverns 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF SYLVANUS, by 
David Kossoff 

A novel based on the gospel narratives, 
some rather scholarly research, a vivid 
imagination and a refreshing style of writ- 
ing. Sylvanus, a fictitious character, tells of 
his research into the events from Good 
Friday to Pentecost from the viewpoint of a 
sceptical member of the court of Herod, 
and friend of such biblical persons as 
Joseph of Arimathea. Written in language 
simple enough for grade eight children, its 
approach is scholarly enough to intrigue 
the university student. Fascinating! (Col- 
lins, $8.95) Robert B. Cochrane 


WORLD RELIGIONS, by S.A. Nigosian 
Here is a good basic introduction to six 
of the world’s major religions, including 
Christianity and Judaism. The author’s 
belief in ‘‘a universal religion of which the 
historical faiths are but branches,”’ will not 
be acceptable to many Christians. Despite 
this it is useful, interesting, very readable 
and would be a good basic text for religious 
studies in schools. The author is a profes- 
sor at the University of Toronto. (Copp, 
Clark, $3.95) John Congram 


CARING, FEELING, TOUCHING, 
by Sidney B. Simon 

The co-author of Values Clarification 
has shared with us his personal and family 
life-strength, in this stimulating book. He 
says that one of the greatest needs today is 
the hunger for human contact — specific- 
ally, “skin hunger.’’ His presentation is 
sensitive and scholarly, with a warm sense 
of his own experience. He offers answers in 
the form of 28 exercises. An excellent 
experience for family building and raising 
children. (Argus, $1.95) 

R. Spencer 


@ ile 
STEP-BY-STEP 
PLANS TO 
DETTER 


EACHING 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL for 
each Sunday from 
September, 1977, through 
August, 1978. The 
scriptural text is provided 
in both King 
James and 
Revised Standard 
versions, along with its 
meaning and its relevance 
for today. The writers represent 
several different denominations. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL, 
1972-28 A Comprehensive 
Commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons 

Edited by Horace R. Weaver 


Lesson analysis by Charles M. 
Laymon Paper, $3.95 


CLASS DEVOTIONS is a popular 
supplement to the international 
lessons. Each of the fifty-two devotions 
includes an illustration, meditation, 
scripture selections, and a prayer. 
Suitable for class use during the 
worship period or for use by individuals. 


CLASS DEVOTIONS: 
For Use with the 1977-78 
International Lessons 
Harold L. Fair Paper, $2.95 


at your local bookstore abingdon 


g.r.welchco.,td. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


rag oI 


A NEW ORGAN was dedicated at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dresden, Ont. in memory of those 
who gave their lives in the first and second 
World Wars, and in memory of Mrs. Jean 
Slater Hoyle whose bequest was put into the 
organ fund. Shown are Mrs. B. Anderson, 

at the console, Rev. Donald MacDonald of 
Chatham, Mrs. James Burns, the soloist for 
that service, and Alex MacTavish, session clerk. 


AT GLEBE CHURCH, TORONTO, gifts were 
presented to Rev. Kenneth J. Rowland and 
his family when they left for Gananoque, 
Ont. Shown with them is session 

clerk Norman Stubbs. 


MRS. HAZEL SMITH, left, was honoured by 
St. James Church, North Yarmouth, Ont. when 
she resigned after 25 years as treasurer 

of the congregation. An engraved tray 

was presented and Mrs. June Gillies 

pinned a corsage on Mrs. Smith. 


A SILVER TRAY was presented to Dr. Hollie 
Lowry by St. Andrew's Church, Carleton Place, 
Ont. He has been an elder for 50 years, clerk 

of session for 18, and has missed only three 
Communions. With Mr. Lowry is Rev. Robert Hill. 


CAMEOS 


(me ee ' oes 
KNOX CHURCH, OAKVILLE, ONT. celebrated the retiring of the building debt with a special 
worship service which included a ceremonial burning of a replica of the bank note. 

Participating in this were, from the left, Mrs. Agatha Platiel and Bruce Templeton, (co-chairmen 
of the debt retirement committee), Alex Kennedy (board chairman), Rev. R. Campbell Taylor 
and the Rev. Helen L. Goggin, and Walter Adamson, session clerk. 
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AT GERALDTON, ONT. a cross over the 
entrance of St. Andrew’s Church and a plaque 
given in memory of Archie McEwen by his 
widow and family, were dedicated. 


e : i 
BURNING THE MORTGAGE for the manse 
purchased in 1966 by Parkview Church, 
Saskatoon, are the treasurer, Mrs. Bertha 
Edwards, and board chairman Bob Power. 
Shown also are, left, Mrs. Gladys Wilde, Women’s 
League, trustees Bob Wilson, Charles Gordon, 
Harry Reesor; the minister, Rev. John Duff, 
with Rev. Ray Glen; and Mrs. Dawn 
Power of the Mary and Martha Group. 


MORE THAN 400 YEARS of service to St. James 
Church, Sherbrooke, N.S. is represented by 

this photo. Silver trays were presented 

to Mrs. Arch Hingley, left, with 57 years’ 
membership, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Cruickshank, 
57 years each, and Miss Mildred MacMillan, 

50 years. All four are still active 

and sing in the choir. 


fie 


* : 
AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Stratford, Ont. 
$700 was given by the congregation and $500 
by the choir for the development of Camp 
Kintail. Shown are: Rev. Dr. James Ferguson, 
Kathy Currie, senior choir president, Charles 
Lemmex, financial chairman for the Kintail 
campaign, Janet Burt, treasurer of St. 
Andrew’s, and Jack Hayter, public relations - 
chairman for the presbytery. 
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At the Easter preparatory service in 


| Westminster Church, East Toronto, 
15 members 


were received by 
profession of faith or by disjunction 
certificates from other congregations. 
The Rev. J. Leonard Self is the 
minister. 

The Lennoxville Women’s League of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sherbrooke, Que., is 


celebrating its 50th anniversary this year. 


Early in 1927 Presbyterian ladies living in 
the Lennoxville area formed a working 
group with the aim of assisting in the 
support of their church and furthering 
Christian fellowship in this community. 
The first executive consisted of Mrs. 
James Trenholme, Mrs. John Watson and 
Mrs. Raymond H. Stevenson, who is still 
an enthusiastic and active member. There 
are at present 16 active and _ several 
associate members and over the years the 
League has contributed substantially to the 
congregational life of St. Andrew’s. A 
birthday tea for former members and 
friends is tentatively planned for June 25. 


Anniversaries 


50th — Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
Mar. 27, (Rev. J. Clarke Hood). 


Presbyterian Camps 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0; 
Rev. Robert W. Cruickshank, 208 MacLean 
Street, New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 

Camp MacLeod, R.R. # 1, Marion Bridge, N.S. 
BOA 1P0; Mrs. Robert MacFarlane, 132 Regent 
Street, North Sydney, N.S. B2A 2GS. 

Camp Keir, French River, R.R. # 2, Kensington, 
P.E.I. COB 1M0; Hugh Lowry, Box 142, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. C1A 7K2. 


Synod of Quebec & Eastern Ontario 

Camp d’Action Biblique, Richmond, Que.; 
Miss A. G. Morrison, 1-648 Argyle Street, Sher- 
brooke, Que. J1J 3J1. 

Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R. #1, Blue 
Seal Lake, Que. JOX 1C0; Dave Hall, Box 4382, 
Station E, Ottawa, Ont. K1S 5B4. 

The Presbyterian Music Camp, Golden Lake, 
Ont. KOJ 1X0; Miss Rosemary Adams, 58 
Hardisty Street, Chateauguay, Que. J6J 2G6. 


Synod of Toronto & Kingston 

Glen Mhor Camp, R.R.#1, Brechin, Ont. 
LOK 1B0; Mrs. C. Eige, R.R. #1, Brechin, Ont. 
LOK 1B0. 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ont. POC 1A0; Mrs. Jessie 
Young, 13 Eastdale Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4C 
4Z8. 

Dorothy Lake Camp, Box 278, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. P2N 3H8. A. Simpson, 62A First Street, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. M4C 4Z8. 

Crieff Hills Community Centre, R.R. # 2, 
Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0; Rev. Robert Spencer, 
R.R. # 2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2JO. 


Synod of Hamilton & London 

Camp Kintail, R.R. #3, Goderich, Ont. N7A 
3X9; Mrs. Frances Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont. NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba & Northwestern Ontario 
Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man. ROJ 1N0; 
Don Douma, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO0. 

St. Andrew’s Camp — Delta, Man.; Rev. H. L. 
Henderson, 6-7th St. S.W., Portage la Prairie, 
Man. RIN 2K6. 

Prescawa Camp, Kejick P.O. Shoal Lake, Ont.; 
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TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours (Series A) originating Tor- 
onto, July 3rd, July 21st, August 20th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, “North 
to Alaska’’ by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska, ‘Trail of '98’’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 
made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada— Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B IS SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours, (Series B), originating Tor- 
onto July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific's 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. ‘Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse. Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


ALL PRESBYTERIANS ARE CALLED 


Second 
Century 


gag ADVANC 


for 
Christ 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 


Enjoy a 13 day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus 
tour to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
C.P.’s_ palatial passenger ship T.E.V. 
Princess Patricia. The scenery is up close 
and spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The 
ports of call are colourful; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, Juneau, 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay. 
The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel 
the Klondike ‘’Trail of ‘'98’’ on the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, Skagway to 
Lake Bennett. Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, September 20th. Personally 
escorted. Tour Price $1098.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, Sep- 
tember 19th and Monday, September 
26th. Tour Price $519.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


IN;DAYS OF PREPARATION 


PRAY 


THAT WE MAY BE WORTHY OF 


THE CHALLENGES 


OF OUR SECOND CENTURY 


The National Committee, Second Century Advance for Christ, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


“POEMS FROM MY HEART” 
BY 
CATHIE WILLIAMS 


Please help Cathie continue her 


missionary work from hospital bed. 
$5.00. Order from Westminster 
Church, 470 Roosevelt Ave., Ottawa, 
K2A 1Z6. 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


PHONE 672-6445 - 657-2289 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


POEMS WANTED 


The National Society of Published 
Poets is compiling a book of 
poems. If you have written a poem 
and would like our society to con- 
sider it for publication, send your 
poem and a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF PUBLISHED POETS, INC. 
P.O. Box 1976 
Riverview, Florida, U.S.A. 33569 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


i Dubay srcas un 


- BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


ONE CALL... 
CLEANS ALL 519-326-3270 


CHAPEL CLEANING 
SERVICES Limited 


Box 105 N8H 3W1 


Floor Stripping ® Janitor Services 
Floor Care ® Window Cleaning 
Wall Washing 


Also carpet and Furniture Cleaning 
— By Duraclean Method — 


Leamington, Ont. 


10% off regular price!! 
PLUS 


10% sent to the Mission of your choice!! 
We are here to he/p your custodian 
— not replace him — 
if it’s Worth Doing, 
it’s Worth Doing Right 


Mrs. Dorothy Lindblom, 174 Lawndale Ave. 
Winnipeg, Man. R2H 1TS. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask. 
SOJ ONO; A. D. McGillivray, Box 666, Prince 
Albert, Sask. S6V 5S3. 


Synod of Alberta 

Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, Alta. 
TOM 1Z0; Camp Kannawin, 3704-37th St. S.W. 
Calgary, Alta. T3E 3C3; Women’s Camp: Miss 
Jean McLaglan, 1-3519 Centre St. N. Calgary, 
Alta. T2E 2X9; Family Camp or Church 
Groups; Mrs. Y. Haliburton, 4 Gissing Dr. S.W. 
Calgary, Alta. T3E 4V7. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Camp Douglas, R.R. #1, Gibsons, B.C. VON 
1V0; Mrs. Irene Stephens, 3862 Sefton Street, 
Port Coquitlam, B.C. V3B 3R9. 

Dutch Harbour Presbyterian Church Camp, c/o 
B. Perrin, General Delivery, Riondel, B.C. VOB 
2B0; Earl Ward, Box 117, Creston, B.C. VOB 
1G0. 

Nanoose Bay (Pentecostal) Camp, Nanoose 
Bay, Vancouver Island, B.C. VOR 2R0; Mrs. 
Lilias Statham, 531 Herbert Street, Duncan, 
B.C. V9L 1T2. 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Evans, Rev. James, 
Sask., Mar. 4. 

Klassen, Rev. Harry J., Toronto, Fallingbrook 
Church, Ont., Mar. 30. 

Noble, Rev. Glenn, Swift Current, St. Andrew’s, 
Sask., Apr. 6. 

Ross, Rev. Robin, Trenton, St. Andrew’s, Ont., 
Mar. 31. 

Samuel, Rev. Terry G., Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., 
Mar. 31. 

Thomson, Rev. Dr. J.K. Ross; Monkton and 
Cranbrook, Ont., Mar. 2. 


Regina, First Church, 


RECOGNITIONS 


Boyer, Rev. Keith, Scarborough, 
Church, Ont., April 3. 

Bragg, Rev. Dr. Edward,Creston, St. Stephens, 
B.C., April 1. 

De Vries, Rev. L., Wick and Cresswell, Ont., 
Feb. 1. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard 
McPhee, Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Charlottetown, Zion Church, P.E.I., Rev. John 
R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown 
C1A 1R2. (Effective July 31) 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 


Malvern 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Rev. James Armour, 677 
Victoria Drive, Baie D’Urfe. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S.A. 
McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
Ile Perrot J7V 5C7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 
38, Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A. 
Ross Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent 
H4L 2K1. 


Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Ross Mac- 


kay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 2K1. 

Vankleek Hill and Hawkesbury, Ont., Rev. John 
Forbes, P.O. Box 73, Dalkeith KOB 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

King City and Nobleton, Ont., Rev. A.M. Mc- 
Combie, St. Andrew’s Church, 3819 Bloor St. 
W.., Islington M9B 1K7. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. Donald 
Smith, 59 St. George St., Toronto M5S 2E6. 
Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.J.M. 

Corbett, 190 Medland St., Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Armour Heights, Ont., Rev. Dr. DeC. 
H. Rayner, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. Y 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto M5M 1T1. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial and Westview, Ont., 
Rev. Rodger Talbot, 150 Gateway Blvd., Don 
Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, St. Mark’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. William 
Klempa, 39 Whitney Ave., Toronto, 
M4W 2A7. 

Toronto, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. G.A. Beaton, 
235 Sylvan Ave., Scarborough MIE 1AS5. 


Syned of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and Motherwell/Avonbank, Ont., 
Rev. James Perrie, Box 103, Shakespeare 
NOB 2P0. 

Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M1. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 2SS5. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., Rev. 
J. M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London 
N5Z 189. 

Embro, Knox, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, 
447 Hunter Street, Woodstock N4S 4G7. 

Fingal and Port Stanley, Ont., Rev. Stanley 
Andrews, R.R. 1, Dutton NOL 1JO. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T.M. Bailey, 
81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton L9C 3L8. 

Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., Rev. Robert 
H. Armstrong, Box 115, Wingham, NOG 2W0. 

Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C. A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy 
N7T 3G9. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 
Campbell, Box 205, Tara NOH 2NO. 

Windsor, Knox, Ont., Rev. Chuck Congram, 
R.R. 1, Site 1, Box 13, Belle River NOR 1A0. 
Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 

N7G 3A4. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Knox, Alta., Rev. L. R. Files, St. 
Andrew’s Church, 703 Heritage Dr. S.W., 
Calgary T2V 2W4. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., Rev. 
John Carr, c/o The Pastoral Institute, 112 St. 
& 109 Ave., Edmonton T5H 1E1. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Whitewood and Moosomin, Sask., Rev. Walter 
Donovan, Box 247, Kipling SOG 2S0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C., Rev. Douglas 
Anderson, 46073 Clare Ave., Chilliwack 
V2P 6M9. 

Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook V1C 1G2. 

Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Dr. Albert E. 
Bailey, 5681 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
V6N 1C2. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Ken- 
neth Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westmin- 
ster V3L 2X4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
First Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, Man. 


; 


' 
/ 


Church worker, woman or man, for pastoral 
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; care, Christian education, administration. 
| Rexdale Senior Citizens Residence, Rexdale, 
Ont. Deaconess for team ministry, varied 
' duties. 
Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Presbytery of P.E.I., deaconess for Christian 
education. 

Presbytery of Hamilton, deaconess for hospital 
visiting. 

Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, deaconess for 
extension and hospital work. 

Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


DEATHS 


LOGAN-VENCTA, COLONEL THE REV. 
JOHN WILLIAM, 78, minister emeritus of 
St. Giles Church, Ottawa, died suddenly at 
his home on March 9. Dr. Logan-Vencta was 
elected moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1967. During World War II he was the 
principal chaplain (Protestant) of the Cana- 
dian Army. 

Born in Scotland, John Logan-Vencta en- 
listed in the army while in high school, and 
spent 13 months as a prisoner-of-war during 
World War I. In 1924 he and his wife came to 
Canada and shortly afterwards he began 
studies for the ministry. As a student he 
served at Port Colborne, Port Robinson and 
Merritton, all in Ontario. 

After completing the requirement in Arts at 
the University of Toronto and in theology at 
Knox College in 1931, Mr. Logan-Vencta was 
called to St. Giles Church, Ottawa. There he 
served, except for five years in the army, 
until his retirement in 1969. 

In World War II Capt. Logan-Vencta went 
overseas as chaplain of the Cameron High- 
landers of Ottawa. When the war ended he 
was principal chaplain overseas and returned 
to Canada to become principal chaplain of 
the army, with the rank of Colonel. After 
retirement he continued to serve the veterans 
of the D.V.A. hospital in Ottawa. 

Active in all the church courts and in com- 
munity affairs, John Logan-Vencta received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
in 1953. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Ruby 
McGill, and his daughter Margaret (Mrs. 
Derek) Standfield, of Vancouver, B.C. 

ANDERSON, GORDON, elder, First Church, 
Kenora, Ont., Mar. 2. 

BALLANTYNE, COLONEL HAROLD, 81, 
elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
instituted safety program in Kitchener public 
schools, served four years in British army in 
World War II, Mar. 11. 

CHAPMAN, MARY AGNES, formerly of 
Tweedsmuir, Orangeville, later of Knox 
Church, Agincourt, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S., Mar. 2. 

DIEBEL, HECTOR, former clerk of session, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Allenford, Ont. 

EVANS, MRS. J., Westminster Church, Tor- 
onto, Ont., Mar. 20. 

INGLIS, GEORGE W., elder for 15 years, 
Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., Mar. 1 

LAKE, JAMES MILBURN, 75, elder, Knox’s 
(Galt) Church, Cambridge, Ont. for 39 years, 
Mar. 5. 

MACKAY, ANGUS, member for 26 years and 
former choir member, Westminster Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 19. 

MacLEOD, MRS. CATHERINE, 72, member 
of First Church, Cape North, N.S. and 
Dorcas W.M.S., Feb. 26. 
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B. W. M. INSIGHT TOURS 1977-78 
(a Board of World Mission project) 


Visit people as well as places! 
Enlarge your vision of the Church alive! 


. MARITIMES 


August 20 — September 3, 1977 
From Toronto & Kitchener, Ont. 


2. WESTERN CANADA 


September 17 — October 2, 1977 
From Edmonton return to Calgary 


Both escorted bus tours — $450. (twin occupancy) 


. INDIA & NEPAL 


October 29 — November 19, 1977 
Toronto to Toronto 
App. $1,550 (twin occupancy) 


WRITE FOR DETAILS: 


4. ORIENT 


April 13 — May 7, 1978* 
Vancouver to Vancouver 
* Note date change from 1977 


B. W. M. Tours, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


BIBLE SOCIETY SUNDAY. 


May 1stis Bible Society Sunday in Canada. 


5% million Scriptures in 89 languages were distributed in Canada last 
year and $1,000,000 provided for work in 150 other countries. 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of 
intelligence with a learning diffi- 
culty, offering courses leading to 
the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. 


For further information write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 

R.R.#1, Box 583, 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
urite D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Your Prayers and Gifts are Essential 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


..- MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 
their warm radiant colors come alive each day 
making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 
e TRADITIONAL, and... moderne Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


DP, Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St: (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 


on request 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - Stacking - 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome - copper 


' Acompletetine of tables and 
chairs for every purpose. 


of Peter Keppie Sales 
| 57 Ciharles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. 


| 
| Tel (416) 284-5260 


- “Specialists in Seating” 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Oritario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xt 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Stained 
_, Glass 


BULLAS GLASS Ltp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


Possibly 
the world’s 
best 
‘| stacking 
chairs 


Here are chairs that stay comfortable. 
Chairs that shrug off rough handling. 
Chairs that LOOK good. It’s why so 
many stacking chairs look something 
like ours. But aren't the same. Ideal for 
clubs, churches, institutions. 


Write for free colour catalogue. 


Cpe STANDARE TUBE 
CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 221 
364-8276 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc.,-P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
““A”’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 

Openings available for couples to work in 
houseparent capacity, caring for emotionally 
disturbed children ages 6-16, in the London area 
and in the area north of Toronto (Orillia). 
Please make application to: Ausable Springs 
Ranch, 518 Queens Ave., London, Ontario. 
N6B 1Y7. 

Attention: Jack F. Wall 


GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE 


22 days from August 23. Tour leader Rev. Eric 
Beggs, (Box 246), Orillia, Ont. Travel arrange- 
ments by Wholesale Tours International, 395 
Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont., M2P 1R6. 


CAMPUS CHAPLAIN 

Inquiries are invited for a position opening 
summer 1977 in a campus ministry serving 
Anglican, Presbyterian and United Churches at 
the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. A 
description of this ministry is available upon 
request from Rev. Eric Bays, College of Em- 
manuel and St. Chad, Saskatoon, Sask. 


WANTED 
Organist and Choir Leader, St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, New Liskeard, Ont. Wood- 
stock pipe organ, good choir potential and 
teaching prospects. Apply Mrs. W. S. Carr, Box 
913, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0. Phone: 705- 
647-5176. 


: June 


t enema tig i e's | 


McCORD, THOMAS, 76, elder of Point Ed- 


ward Church, Ont. for 25 years, Feb. 24. 

McLELLAN, JOHN, elder, Norman Kennedy 
Church, Regina, Sask., former member, 
Walter Martin Church, Regina. 

ROSS, ALEXANDER ROBERT, 86, elder for 
50 years, Sunday school supt., choir member 
and long time clerk of session, Knox Church, 
Blue Mountain, Pictou Co., N.S., Mar. 5. 

SARGENT, MRS. ALBERT (MILLIE), mem- 
ber for 40 years, Westminster Church, Tor- 
onto, Ont., Mar. 16. 

WOODS, WILLIAM C., elder, Knox (Preston) 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., Mar. 13. 


READINGS 


1 2 Corinthians 11:24-33 
2 John 15:1-14 

3 John 4:5-15 

4 John 4:27-42 

5 Hebrews 12:18-24 

6 Acts 8:4-13 

7 Acts 8:14-17 

June 8 Acts 11:19-26 

June 9 Acts 1:1-9 

June 10 Romans 12:1-11 

June 11 Romans 12:12-21 
June 12 Romans 13:8-14 

June 13 1 Corinthians 10:23-33 
June 14 Luke 7:1-10 

June 15 Matthew 25:14-23 
June 16 Luke 10:29-37 

June 17 Numbers 9:15-23 

June 18 Numbers 13:17-21 
June 19 Numbers 13:25-31 
June 20 Numbers 14:1-10 

June 21 Joshua 1:1-9 

June 22 Joshua 14:6-13 

June 23 Luke 9:57-62 

June 24 Psalm 24 

June 25 Isaiah 11:1-9 

June 26 Acts 13:1-5 

June 27 Acts 16:6-13 

June 28 Romans 15:20-24 
June 29 Matthew 13:24-30; 36-39 
June 30 Revelation 11:15-19 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


JOIN 9th HOLY LAND TOUR, with DOR- 
OTHY HITCHINS. ISRAEL & ATHENS — 
$978, October 17. Write Wholesale Tours Inter- 
national, 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont., 
M2P 1R6. 


TENTH ANNUAL MARRIAGE & FAMILY 
COUNSELLING INSTITUTE, August 19 to 
26, 1977 at Iona College, University of 
Windsor, Ontario. Staff are from the Cali- 
fornia Family Study Center. Emphases include 
counselling couples, communication skills, 
adolescence counselling & sex therapy. For 
clergy, social workers & others. For brochure 
write Iona College, 208 Sunset Ave., Windsor 
N9B 3A7 or phone 519-253-7257. 


SPOON INSCRIPTIONS made to order. Any 
quantity. Price upon request. Dutch Traders, 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


3 BEDROOM HOUSE on Vancouver Island, 
B.C., 30 miles from Victoria. In good residential 
area. Owners going to Europe for July-August. 
Rent $300 per month in return for minimal 
house keeping duties. Use of car. Reply Box 200, 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two day intensive course for 
beginners from a qualified teacher. For further 


information write — ‘‘Practical Woodturning,” — 


Post Office Box 171, Brampton, Ontario, L6V 
2 


} 
} 
{ 
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‘MEDITATION 


IN THE STREET VERNACULAR, ‘‘It’s tough being a 
kid today!’’ Some of us try to understand, as well as 
members of another generation can, what makes that 
true. Yet no amount of explanation can cover up the 
facts. When fathers and mothers both find it necessary to 
work outside the home, when experimentation with drugs 
is freely accepted and when entertainment levels reach 
new lows, it is understandable that growing up is diffi- 
cult. 

Thousands of aborted fetuses chant, ‘‘It’s tough getting 
to be a kid today!’’ Not that we need here to get into that 
complex debate! We have heard the arguments and must 
make our own decisions. But this does not constitute the 
only nor perhaps even the main obstacle to the birth of 
babies now. Scientists and ecologists present reasoned 
grounds. Women’s liberationists add their voice and 
claim to equality and another role for women than that 
solely of motherhood. We are troubled by the population 
explosion and the increasing dearth of natural resources. 

Potential fathers and mothers have been made to pause 
and consider. Married and unmarried people have been 
pulled into the discussion, and we hear them declaring, 
‘‘We’re not going to have children,’’ or ‘‘I’ve not decided 
yet.’ Some have read the results of a recent survey which 
showed that 70% of responding couples, given the chance 
of beginning again, would have no children. The media 
provide a ready sounding board, and many of us, past 40, 
are confused. 

It’s natural that our society, dubbing itself post 
Christian, turns to the Bible infrequently, supposing it so 
irrelevant. Even professing Christians are woefully ignor- 
ant of what it says. If we are so exceptional as to know 
the words, we are the more exceptional if we understand 
the meaning. 

How many of us recall the Genesis text, ‘‘Be fruitful 
and multiply;’’ though environmentalists blame many 
current problems on the words, ‘‘subdue it (the earth): 
and have dominion’’ (1: 28). One sex researcher pointed 
out, ‘‘The Jews wanted to bind everybody into the social 
order, to have more children, to consolidate more terri- 
tory, become a stronger tribe and beat the other tribes.”’ 
She gives to the words no hint of a divine source nor 
mentions anything so remote as a covenant but suggests 
that this 3,000-year-old arrangement is not necessarily 
binding now. 
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“God blessed them, and said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it” (Genesis 1: 28, NEB). ‘Jesus said to 
them, ‘Let the children come to me; do not try to 
stop them; for the kingdom of heaven belongs to 
such as these’ ” (Matthew 19: 14, NEB). 


And few have used the words of Jesus in such a con- 
text: ‘‘Let the children come to me; do not try to stop 
them; for the kingdom of heaven belongs to such as 
these’? (Matthew 19: 14). Jesus had been talking about 
marriage and divorce but the central theme began with 
the importance of little ones (18: 1ff.) and the question of 
the greatest in the kingdom. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of opportunities for service offered to young 
people. His words were spoken in ancient times when 
people were reluctant to assume responsibility fo children; 
today they might be addressed to our own reluctance to 
accept responsibility for them. While we hesitate to read 
our Own interpretations into his teachings, I am con- 
vinced that Jesus would give his blessing to the family as 
a continuing social unit. 

Jacques Ellul, in The New Demons, holds that among 
other religious-like ideas held in our times are those with 
respect to youth, citing our repeated pronouncement that 
youth is the hope of the future. It is not unlikely that even 
our fathers held to this view with respect to ourselves — 
an obviously mistaken optimism. Yet we still believe that 
what we cannot do today, our children will accomplish 
tomorrow. Provided, of course, that we are still per- 
suaded to make room in our world and our lives for 
children. 

The words of Jesus may carry little weight for many 
people now, but in this month when we observe Mothers’ 
Day in the world, a Family Day in churches, we should be 
enheartened by what Jesus said about children, and about 
himself — as their hope and ours. 

Perhaps it might not seem too sacrilegious to join in an 
earnest and wholehearted cheer for the kids! 


Prayer 


Loving and eternal God, whom we were taught by Jesus 
to call ‘‘Our Father,’’ help our understanding in these 
confusing times. May we not be so selfish as to live with 
no thought of our legacy to the future, or so pleasure- 
loving as to think that life today can be free from respon- 
sibility. Help us, by dedication to you and your will, to 
ensure the continuance of a race to praise you, delighting 
in the fellowship of families. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 
/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Year Ended December 31, 1976 


INCOME 
FROM 


Congregations and Women’s Missionary Societies $3,231,000 


Investments and Estate Incomes 444 000 
Bequests and Gifts for current use 192,000 
Miscellaneous Income 49 000 
(1975 Total $3,623,000) 3,916,000 
Transfer from Reserve for Personnel 75,000 
$3,991,000 
EXPENDITURE 
Board of World Mission — Including 
$1,375,000 — Grants to Congregations, $2,422,000 
Institutions, Field workers in Canada 
$ 689,000 — Overseas Field work expenses 
Grants to Colleges 369,000 
Educational and other communications work 544,000 
Pension and other benefits 339,000 
Cost of General Assembly and Committees 147,000 
General Administrative expenses 142,000 
Other expenses and allocations 28,000 
$3,991,000 


Au encowraging report! 
feos 


J. B. Barbour, 
COMPTROLLER 


PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 


JUNE, 1977 


WALDEMAR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
see page 5 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFILE 


The HIGHEST OFFICE open to a layman inThe Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada is that of chairman of the 
Administrative Council. It is the body which administers 
the affairs of the church in the period between one annual | 
General Assembly and the next. 

The present chairman is an elder from Saint Columba 
Church, Saint John, New Brunswick, Lyman Frank 
Douglas Purnell, Q.C. He has travelled back and forth 
between Toronto and his home many times over the past 
year, for he attends executive and sub-executive meetings 
as well as those of the Council. 

Lyman Purnell, who was brought up in the manse, has 
always given freely of himself to the church. He had a 
good start, his father, the late Rev. Frank G. Purnell, was 
a minister of our church for some 37 years. Lyman began 
his schooling in Ontario and completed high school in 
Saint John, where his father’s last charge was Saint 
Columba Church. 

Now 55 years of age, Purnell was ordained an elder at 
Saint Columba when he was only 24. The following year 
he was a commissioner to the 1947 General Assembly in 
Calgary, the youngest ruling elder to take part in that 
historic gathering. 

A bachelor, Purnell has taught a church school class 
for years, and is clerk of session in his congregation. He 
has represented our church at assemblies of the Canadian 
Council of Churches, and has been a member of various 
Assembly boards and committees. 

After graduating from the University of New Bruns- 
wick with an Arts degree, Lyman Purnell took a law 
degree and was called to the bar in 1946. He began 
practice in what was then Fairville, a suburb of Saint 
John. It was he who piloted successfully the incorpora- 
tion of the city of Lancaster through the New Brunswick 
Legislature. He served as city solicitor until Lancaster was 
amalgamated with Saint John ten years ago. 

Appointed a Queen’s Counsel in 1968, Lyman Purnell 
now practises under the firm name of Purnell and Brien, 
with offices in Saint John and Sussex. For over five years 
he has been the senior counsel for the Attorney General 
of Canada in the prosecution of persons charged under 
the Narcotic Control Act in that area. 

His interests have included the Lancaster School Board, 
where he was secretary for 19 years, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Canada, a past national vice-president, 
Kiwanis International, lieutenant-governor for the dis- 
trict, and the Canadian Bible Society, past president and | 
former treasurer of the New Brunswick District. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has always been | 
fortunate in its participation by lay men and women. The 
present chairman of the Administrative Council, who will 
hold office for another two years, is another example of. 
the high calibre of our lay leadership. * 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


~ From The Record, June, 1975 


SIX TIMES IN THE PAST 18 MONTHS men and 
women from the United Church of Canada and The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada have met together. 

The purpose of these meetings, which were authorized 
by the executive of the U.C.C. General Council and the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, was to discuss ‘‘matters 
of doctrine and practice with a view to closer co-opera- 
tion between our two churches.’’ 

Mindful of the fact that not long ago a survey of pres- 
byteries had indicated their opposition to organic church 
union, the Presbyterians were careful to caution the 
United Church delegates against moving in that direction. 
It soon became evident that co-operation rather than 
union was the aim on both sides. 

The participants quickly discovered that they had much 
more in common than they had realized. Together we had 
shared in particular areas of Christian partnership, in the 
field of journalism, in the outreach of mission at home 
and abroad, and in teaching theology, to give but three 
examples. Each participant could relate to some form of 
Christian partnership, but most of us were unaware of 
what our colleagues were doing. 

‘It was news to many that United Church ministers are 
serving Presbyterian congregations, as they are doing in 
at least four charges. 

In Montreal and Toronto, if not elsewhere, United 
Church students take lectures from Presbyterian pro- 
fessors, and vice versa. Overseas we have worked together 
for years, as at the United Theological College in King- 
ston, Jamaica, and in the United Mission to Nepal. In 
some of the newer residential areas in Canada we share 
buildings and their facilities. 

As the talks proceeded it was found that while each 
denomination had a comity agreement on pensions of 
ministers, neither the United Church nor the Presbyterian 
Church provide for direct transfer of a minister from one 
denomination to the other. The Presbyterian Church, for 
example, receives a minister from the Church of Scotland 

or from The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
by acceptance of a call processed through his presbytery. 
But a United Church of Canada minister must apply 
through our board of education and be received by the 
General Assembly after all presbyteries are circulated. 
A small committee is now studying the possibility of 
“mutual recognition of our ministries. In our own en- 
“June, 1977 


Claviek 


counters in the consultations, where theological papers 
lead into frank discussion of doctrinal points, we accept 
the validity of the other denomination’s ministry, and we 
join together in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Proposals are going forward to each denomination to 
share in joint presbytery meetings and thus to explore 
areas of mutual witness and service. The object is to 
encourage our two churches to expose themselves to each 
other, to discuss common problems, and to ask of each, 
what is our mission? 

Some presbyteries may have met together before these 
proposals were made. However, the first formal joint 
meeting as proposed will be held in Kingston, Ont. next 
November. Four members of the United Church-Pres- 
byterian consultation visited Kingston to aid in setting up 
this experiment. 

One of the problems is the difference in size of the two 
courts. There are 14 charges within the Presbyterian 
boundaries, so the highest attendance would be 14 
ministers plus 14 ordained elders. In the United Church 
Presbytery of Kingston there are 32 pastoral charges, 
normally represented by 32 ministers. However represen- 
tation by lay delegates (who are not required to be elders) 
is on the basis of one for every 250 communicant mem- 
bers. So there could be as many as 170 United Church lay 
delegates present, although the attendance average is 
much less. 

It is hoped that from this joint meeting mutually 
planned for Kingston on November 24 a model may be 
set up to be offered to all presbyteries of both churches. 

In our consultations at the national level a lot of time 
has been spent on theological discussion, and this should 
result in better appreciation of the position of each of the 
participating churches. Now the consultation has moved 
to the point where practical proposals to each church 
have been agreed upon, proposals of which you will learn 
more within the next few months. 

Having made each other’s acquaintance and listened to 
each other’s doctrinal point of view, we are now concen- 
trating upon the possibility of closer fellowship in order 
to seek mutual forms of work and witness. * 

/BY DECOURCY H. RAYNER 


ALTHOUGH THIS IS A PERSONAL report, Dr. Rayner has acted as 
secretary of the Presbyterian-United Church consultation during the 
past year. 
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EDITORIALS 


Ulster’s need for peace 


VICE, VIOLENCE AND VANDALISM are the forms of 
recreation for the average child in the urban ghetto areas 
of Northern Ireland. So said two representatives of the 
Northern Ireland Council of Social Service on a visit to 
this editor’s office. They were Brian McGuigan, a Roman 
Catholic layman who is vice-chairman of the council, and 
Morwood Meldrum, a Presbyterian minister who is the 
director of that body. 

They claimed that in the ‘‘disturbed areas’’ the street 
takes over from the parents before the child is born. 
Children of seven to nine years of age are becoming alco- 
holics. Often youngsters are under the influence of drink 
when they are led into the para-military forces. 

The downtown areas of the urban centres are dying, 
post offices and bank branches are withdrawing. Not only 
are the young in trouble, 35% of those over 65 years of 
age are on relief. One senior citizen in four lives alone, 
40% of the beds in hospitals are occupied by those over 
65. 

One of the side effects of bombing is the disruption of 
public transport. When a bus is bombed it is put out of 
commission, that means one less on the run. When seve- 
ral buses are damaged the whole transportation system in 
that area breaks down. 

The Northern Ireland Council of Social Service is the 
mainspring behind the Churches Central Committee for 
Community Work, in which the Roman Catholic Church 
plays a full part, as well as the Irish Council of Churches. 


The Church of North India 


ONE OF THE BRIGHT SPOTS in recent church history 
is the way in which the Church of North India is accept- 
ing responsibility for its work and witness. About 70% of 
its funds are raised locally, and its synod has resolved that 
after 1980 it will not accept donations from abroad for 
support of its pastoral or evangelistic ministry. 

This announcement was made by J.M. Das, who with 
his wife visited our church offices in April. Mr. Das is a 
Calcutta business man who is honorary treasurer both for 
the Church of North India and the Bible Society of India. 

Church financing is difficult enough, but in a country 
where 60% of the people live below the poverty line it 
offers a real challenge. India’s poverty line is roughly one 
dollar per day, and about 80% of those on that level 
support a family on their meagre pay. 

Of course the cost of sustaining the ministry in the 
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A study by the committee has led to the conclusion that 
a major factor in the protraction of the politico-religious 
division in Northern Ireland is the persistence of divergent 
interpretations of past happenings in myths and ballads, 
People involved in happenings as far back as the year 
1171 are being blamed by their descendants, in all serious- 
ness, for the prevailing anarchy in Northern Ireland. | 
Tribal cults and memories with their misinterpretations 
continue to cause divisions in present-day society. | 

The Central Committee is committed to education, 
with special reference to history, as a step on the way to 
mutual understanding. Mr. Meldrum stated emphaticall 
that the only solution to the problem in Northern Ireland 
is integrated education, which should start at the pre- 
school level. There are one or two integrated schools at 
the secondary level now, but most of the system is divided 
into separate schools for Roman Catholics or Protestants. 

The two visitors came to North America together to 
demonstrate in a practical and personal way that, 
members of the two faiths are working actively in part- 
nership for the good of the whole of Northern Ireland. 
Both the committee and the council which they represent 
are committed to a search for understanding and peace. 
The need is urgent because the time is growing short. 

Canadian Presbyterians, who owe much to those of 
Northern Ireland origin among us, both ministers and 
laity, must join in prayer for and practical support of the 
people in that strife-torn country. 


Church of North India is relatively low. We understood 
Mr. Das to say that a rural minister gets paid the equiva-, 
lent of six dollars per month! We hope that he has a 
house and garden. In the city a minister is paid about $33 | 
per month. 

The restrictions on currency received from abroad do 
not prohibit churches from accepting contributions. But 
churches are required to report to the government within 
30 days of the receipt of any funds and to account for the 
way in which they are being used. 

Only a small fraction of India’s 600 million people is 
Christian. The Church of North India, with a mere six 
years of history behind it, is demonstrating that it is 
possible, with some assistance in the form of personnel | 
and finances from its mother churches, to make its) 
presence prevail. * 
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Waldemar Church 
is nearly 
90 years old 


TYPICAL OF RURAL CHURCHES 
in Canada is Waldemar Presbyterian 
Church, a picturesque brick building 
situated ten miles west of Orangeville, 
“Ontario. Waldemar is a small village 
-on the Grand River just north of 
Highway 9. 

This church, shown on the front 
cover, was built 90 years ago and was 
dedicated on October 1, 1887. Each 
year the ladies of the congregation 
‘hold a fowl supper on or about that 
date. People come from far and near, 
for the Waldemar ladies enjoy a repu- 
tation for serving fine food. 

The congregation is not large, there 
are only 49 communicant members 
-listed, but it is active. The Rev. Willis 
‘A. Young drives from Orangeville 
each Sunday for a 9.30 A.M. service, 
during which the children go out to 
their church school classes in the 
basement. 

The Ladies Aid was organized in 
1907 and the Women’s Missionary 
‘Society auxiliary came into being a 
year later. Each group meets monthly. 
Quilting is still a popular project for 
raising funds, and it brings the ladies 
of Waldemar Church together in a 
common cause. They help to support 
a young boy in Korea, and take a par- 
ticular interest in the work of Miss 
Margaret Leask at the high school for 
girls in Jhansi, India. 

Waldemar is part of a two-point 
charge along with Tweedsmuir Church 
in Orangeville, where Mr. Young 
conducts service at 11 A.M. each 
Sunday. * 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts from congrega- 
tions for the General Assem- 
bly’s budget totalled $549,146 
on April 30, as compared to 


$520,446 for the first four 
months of 1976. 

In addition the W.M.S. 
(W.D.) contributed $125,000 
and the W.M.S. (E.D.) $10,000 
for mission work. 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


Growth through 
small groups 


by Norma Candy 
Hamilton, Ont. 


EVERY PERSON HAS A DEEP 
NEED to be loved, cared for and 
understood. But we often find our- 
selves feeling alone and unloved. In 
our church community we have found 
ways of reaching out to one another at 
new levels. Let me tell you about it. 

A few years ago our St. Cuthbert’s 
congregation in Hamilton, Ont. 
started to ask serious questions of 
itself. We began by looking at the first 
New Testament churches and we dis- 
covered a few things: 

Seldom in the New Testament do we 
read of a person acting alone. He is 
set in fellowship; he acts in fellowship; 
he is disciplined in fellowship. The 
gospel is communicated in fellowship. 
Christ’s ministry demonstrates the 
need for close relationships — the 
twelve apostles worked closely to- 
gether as a group, and within the 
twelve were the special three of Peter, 
James and John. Christ needed close 
relationships and so do we. 

The Pentecost experience was a 
group experience, and the result of the 
stirring of the Holy Spirit was the 
Christian commune which ‘‘spent 
their time in learning from the 
apostles, taking part in the fellowship, 
and sharing in the fellowship meals 
and the prayers’’ (Acts 2:42). The 
Book of Acts begins with small group 
experiences. They met in homes and 
grew together. The history of the early 
church in the New Testament des- 
cribes experiences in the context of 
koinonia — of ‘‘community.”’ 

After a study of our congregation 
we realized that many members 
wanted new ways to build relation- 
ships, and to study and grow in the 
Christian faith. Small groups seemed 
like a possible way of exploring these 
areas and they have proved to be an 
effective way to learn about God, to 
find our own ministries, and to wel- 
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come new members into the church 
family. 

The first experiment was a small 
pilot group made up of six couples, 
using Keith Miller’s Taste of New 
Wine and the Bible as points of focus. 
After meeting together for several 
months, we started a phase of new 
groups based on the cell concept. This 
original group produced the leaders 
for more new groups, much in the way 
an organism grows by dividing its 
cells. 

We found that there are several 
kinds of small groups: and various 
ways of leading them. Some are Bible 
studies; some are based on a topic, 
such as ‘‘Basic Beliefs;’’ some use 
books by prominent Christians (minis- 
ters or laymen) as their focus; some 
are personal growth groups with the 
emphasis on how Christ is working in 
our lives. Similarly, leadership styles 
can vary. A particular individual may 
prepare and lead a rather structured 
study with an opportunity for ques- 
tions after; or, the leadership may be 
shared among several of the group 
members in an atmosphere of open 
discussion. We have found that shared 
leadership works well for us, so most 
of our groups are led in this way. But 
each group must find the particular 


focus and style that best suits its own | 


needs. 

There are no sure fire formulas 
which guarantee the success of any 
small group experience, but. we have 
found that there are a few basic 
commitments which help to encourage 
responsibility and promote healthy 
inter-action. Working from a founda- 
tion of commitment to one another 


and to the group in an atmosphere of | 


mutual caring, each group member 
should commit him or her self to: 
listen but not probe, refrain from 
giving advice, and keep conversation 
in the group confidential. 

Honest attempts to follow these 
guidelines have allowed us to discover 
how helpful small groups can be: 

Our faith is deepened by the 
knowledge gained through study and 
struggle. When we study in the 
company of six or eight fellow- 
strugglers, we read more, understand 
more, and apply more of what we 
learn to our lives. 


We are more sensitive to each other, | 
getting to know each other at deeper | 


levels than before. 
We experience increased awareness 
of needs, both in our Christian com- 


munity and in the community at large. | 
As a result we are able to begin to. 


meet some of these needs. 


We have learned much about our- | 
selves. Depth sharing encourages us to | 


reach into ourselves, discover our 
gifts, our strengths and our weak- 
nesses. With the help of our friends 
and our God we are set free to change 
and grow. 


“T still want to take a European tour.” : 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
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_ Affirmation from significant others 
helps us begin to appreciate ourselves, 
to love ourselves, and become more of 
the persons God would have us be. 
We have learned to affirm and sup- 
port each other in personal crisis and 
have even trusted enough to confront 
each other over differences. 

_ Our small groups keep us honest. 
The atmosphere of support and 
affirmation allows us to know and be 
‘known in a place where we feel ac- 
cepted, understood and accountable. 
‘The mutuality of caring allows us to 
‘minister to each others’ needs, and lets 
)us experience the pain of growth with- 
out being destroyed. 

_ A-small group is a place where you 
learn to pray, silently or verbally, for 
each other or for the congregation. 

_ Finally, a small group is a place 
where other strugglers can be sent. 
‘People who need support in special 
ways can become part of a small 
group to help them work out their 
problems with support. 

| Of course, when you are open and 
vulnerable, there are always risks. 
There is the fear of rejection when you 
‘tell others who you really are; the risk 
of gossip; the risk of being broken 
when you are open. It often seems 
that the most valuable possessions are 
those attained through some personal 
risk. To me, all the risks are worth- 
while to attain the love, caring and 
concern of those in the group. We 
have not had problems with gossip 
and have, in fact, been excited to find 
‘that others love us in spite of our 
human failings and that when we con- 
fess our sins to fellow Christians for- 
giveness and healing takes place. 


There are a few dangers in a small 
group experience. Groups can lead to 
feelings of exclusiveness — this must 
be carefully guarded against. They can 
become ends in themselves instead of 
being ways of growing to help the 
larger Christian community. They can 
become introspective, a navel gazing 
pastime, which is divisive and 
unworthy. All of these dangers can be 
easily monitored by close contact with 
the leadership of the congregation and 
regular assessment of the group’s 
function and growth. 


Never before has so much excellent 
printed material been available in non- 
technical language to help the most 
ordinary layman, as well as the busiest 
minister, grow in his grasp of Chris- 
tian truth. But we need more than that 
to help us study. We need the 
discipline of others, the challenge of 
another’s interpretation, the insights 
and excitement of another’s experi- 
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ence. This can happen in a small 
group. 

Further information about small 
groups and a reading list may be 
obtained from the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. * 


MRS. CANDY is an elder and a member of the 
Administrative Council. 


Quebec’s 
language 
policy 


Sf WN by William R. 
ado Russell 
ON PALM SUNDAY the minister of 
the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul in Montreal departed from his 
announced sermon topic to comment 
upon the provincial government’s 
White Paper on Language Policy 
published two days previously. Mr. 
Russell ended his sermon by reading 
the letter which follows, addressed to 
the Hon. Camille Laurin, Minister of 
State for Cultural Development. His 
Signature was supported by 160 
members of the congregation. 

— The Editor 


Dear Dr. Laurin: 

I am one of those Quebeckers who 
‘‘momentarily feel perplexed’’ by the 
publication of your government’s 
White Paper on Language Policy. 

Having read the ‘‘unofficial’’ 
English translation carefully in its 
entirety, I must compliment you on 
the document’s clear and uncom- 
promising presentation of your gov- 
ernment’s ideas and _ intentions 
concerning the legislated priority of 
the French language in Quebec. At the 
same time, I must confess that I find 
the document’s arguments uncon- 
vincing and its conclusions unsup- 
ported even by the evidence quoted. 

More important, I must protest the 
very spirit and substance of what is 
self-admittedly ‘‘a restrictive law,”’ 
one which less charitable commenta- 
tors are already labelling the repressive 
and coercive legislation of a totali- 
tarian regime. 

As a Canadian, I protest the White 
Paper’s flagrant disregard of relevant 
provisions of the British North 
America Act on the pretext that 
bilingualism has not been fully re- 
alized in Canada’s other provinces: 


their wrongs do not make-you right! 

As a Quebecker, I protest the White 
Paper’s blatant assumption of the 
eventual separation of Quebec from 
the rest of Canada, and its withdrawal 
into what you describe accurately but 
unintentionally as ‘‘the linguistic 
ghetto of a small North American 
nation’?: your much-promised refer- 
endum on independence has not yet 
been held! 

As a Montrealer, I protest the 
White Paper’s short-sighted disregard 
of the adverse effects of such language 
policies upon the ‘‘quality of life’’ in 
our city. The depression evident in the 
business community is matched by 
deteriorating morale within our medi- 
cal, educational, social and religious 
institutions — caused in large measure 
by deeply-felt doubts about the very 
future of those institutions, and by the 
almost-daily departures of friends, 
neighbours, colleagues and competi- 
tors to less threatening environments 
in other Canadian provinces or the 
United States. With the White Paper’s 
language-of-education provisions 
virtually guaranteed to discourage 
immigration on other than a short- 
term basis, and the steady emigration 
of businesses and individuals from the 
city and province, it is little wonder 
that many non-Francophone Que- 
beckers are increasingly convinced 
that your government’s ‘‘hidden 
agenda”’ is the elimination of all those 
you choose to think of as ‘‘minor- 
ities.”” 

As an Anglophone, I protest the 
White Paper’s pious assertion that 
“there can be no question of abolish- 
ing English education nor of reject- 
ing the cultural tradition which has 
inspired it until this day,’’ when, in 
fact, the obvious intent of the pro- 
posed legislation is to exert upon the 
English minority’s institutions the very 
pressures towards extinction about 
which the document complains in 
Chapter I concerning the situation of 
the French language in Quebec. 
Apparently, your government, despite 
its protestations, has decided that it is 
English Quebec’s turn to feel ‘‘in- 
secure, threatened, and vulnerable to 
attack’’: surely you cannot be sur- 
prised that, to paraphrase your own 
words, ‘‘this chronic insecurity has 
bred legitimate feelings of distrust 
which ... give rise to an incurable 
xenophobia.’’ 

As a Christian, I protest the White 
Paper’s warlike overtones in such 
phrases as ‘‘a reconquest by the 
French-speaking majority in Quebec.’’ 
I protest the coercive implications of 
recurring language about penalties, 
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sanctions, fines, public denunciation, 
enforced compliance, etc. I protest the 
equation of a ‘‘moral’’ response to 
this document with the statement that 
‘‘the essential thing is to accept it and 
apply it.’’? It is a noble aspiration to 
seek the ‘‘solidarity’’ of our tradi- 
tional ‘‘two solitudes’’: the gospel of 
Jesus Christ teaches that reconcilia- 
tion comes, not through recrimination 
and repression, but through forgive- 
ness and forbearance. 

As the pastor of a large and active 
congregation, I protest the complete 
absence from the White Paper of any 
reference to, or review of, the role of 
the churches, or the requirements 
upon the churches, in your govern- 
ment’s proposed legislation. Not only 
are we the keepers of civil registers for 
the Province of Quebec, and thereby 
your colleagues in the recording of the 
most intimate human ‘‘rites of 
passage” (but owen shall aiso. 
obviously, bear the same brunt of 


LETTERS 


Dr. Klempa’s critics 


I always read the articles of Dr. 
William Klempa with interest, admira- 
tion, and gratitude, but I fear his 
reference to Paradise Lost in the 
article on predestination does less than 
justice to Milton, and for this reason: 
after the building of Pandemonium 
and the conclusion of the four arch- 
angelic speeches dealing with the con- 
sequences of the expulsion from 
heaven, together with how best to deal 
with possible accommodation to the 
new situation in relation to God, the 
fallen angels, agreeing with Beelza- 
bub’s suggestion that Satan be en- 
trusted with the mission of finding 
Eden and God’s newest creation, man, 
are given permission to entertain 
themselves in hell while waiting for 
their sovereign’s return. There are 
four groups, representing four inter- 
ests: some share in the playing of 
games, some make music, others 
engage in exploration, and Dr. 
Klempa’s group, intellectuals no 
doubt, sit 

..on a hill retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and 
reason’d high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, 
Will and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, free will, foreknow- 
ledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering 
mazes lost. 

(Paradise Lost IT, 556-560) 


enforcement as other institutions 
directly associated with the public 
administration. Have you no word for 
the churches? Or has your government 
already consigned us to the oblivion 
apparently awaiting all institutions not 
in eager compliance with your particu- 
lar vision of the future? 

At the outset of the White Paper, 
your government declares that it 
“‘wants the people to use this means to 
assess their rights and the tasks sug- 
gested for them.’’ I regret to inform 
you that I assess my rights — and the! 
rights of all Quebeckers, whether 
French- or English-speaking —.to be 
unarguably and unacceptably abro- 
gated; I assess my tasks to be, not! 
bland acceptance and meek applica-| 
tion of your threatened legislation, but 
Open opposition and _ unstinting 
Struggle against the enactment of the 
unfair and unwise language policies of | 
your government as presently pub- 
lished. 


They were all in hell, and were 
never to regain heaven, and of course 
since ‘‘the idle mind is the devil’s 
workshop,’’ and since ‘‘the mice will 
play while the cat is away,’’ Satan| 
saw to it that the preoccupation of his 
followers during his absence, playing | 
football, making rock noise, exploring 
hell’s four rivers, and engaging in 
philosophic discussion, would be 
sufficient precaution against possible 
rebellion against his leadership. 

I am not attempting to correct Dr. 
Klempa, I am simply. stating that the 
divertissements listed above really take 
place in hell; they could be raised to a 
higher level, needless to say, but not 
without grace, a means Milton re- 
solutely refuses all devils. 

As a Canadian, a Presbyterian 
minister, and one raised in the Cana- 
dian church, I read The Presbyterian 
Record avidly, from the first to the 
last page, and J thank you for a good 
and attractively prepared magazine. 

Allan G. MacKenzie, 
Associate Professor of English, 
Heidelberg College, 

Tiffin, Ohio, U.S.A. 


e e e 
The new creed according to Dr. 
Klempa, as condensed from his article 
on predestination appears as follows: 
I believe 
— in a predestined way of salvation 
— in the predestination of all hu- 
(Continued en page 27) 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


SO DEAR LITTLE GAMBIA is squarely 
on the map now. Nobody any more will 
confuse it with Zambia, and send their 
mail to the wrong end of Africa. Both 
countries have a celebrity called KK; but I 
would think that Kenneth Kaunda, the 
earnest ascetic who has led Zambia 
through its first dozen years of indepen- 
dence, is less well known in North 
America than Kunta Kinte. 

The word is that some 2,000 American 
tourists will descend on the village of 
Juffure during July and August. They will 
all, no doubt, be clutching their copies of 
Alex Haley’s book and (if they are well 
briefed) a package of kola nuts for the 
chief, Jbakary Taal. And they will be 
looking for colour and action. 

I suppose the villagers will cope with all 
this sudden interest. They seem to have 
coped quite well with Haley himself, and 
brother George and brother Julius and the 
television teams who arrived on the presi- 
dential yacht one Sunday in April. The 
Kankurang dance leader put on his mask 
with the cow horns and cowrie shells, and 
the Mandinka drummer did his throbbing 
best. 


The Roots business 


They even managed to play the media 
nicely off against each other, thus stirring 
even more interest in a story that might 
otherwise have flagged. Someone sug- 
gested to a spoilsport reporter from the 
Sunday Times of London that Haley’s 
main source for family history was (or had 
been, for he was now beyond rebutting the 
calumny) more than a little imaginative. 

And that of course roused loyal Ebony 
and made the foreign editor of The New 
York Times think it worth sending his own 
reporter along too. 

_ The Gambians will be too polite to tell 
the Americans this, but they have recently 

become skilled at dealing with invasions. 
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They weren’t very skilled centuries ago, 
otherwise young Kunta Kinte would not 
have been caught on his firewood expedi- 
tion and dragged across the Atlantic on a 
slave ship. But for the last 10 years or so 
they have offered a sunny haven in winter 
for 5,000 Swedes organized in package 
tours — a fortnight’s all-in return trip out 
of Stockholm for $400 — and even had 
room for groups out of England. 

They have taken the tourists at Gam- 
bia’s leisurely pace. They spruced up old 
Yundum airfield with a bit of white paint, 
but not much more. A fairly straightlaced 
people, they have managed not to be 
affronted by the rollicking Swedes. But 
then the Gambians have turned their 
limited circumstances to advantage before. 
Being entirely surrounded by Senegal has, 
for example, been a blessing to smugglers 
of the country’s main crop, peanuts. 

I would not be surprised to learn that 
Jbakary Taal was recycling all those 
packages of kola nuts which tourists will 
present to him this summer, just as it is 
widely believed that the Chinese make full 
use of a few floral wreaths among all the 
Canadian visitors to Dr. Bethune’s tomb. 

What worries me about the whole Roots 
business is not what it does to the Gam- 
bians, but what is behind it all with the 
Americans. I may be misjudging them 
badly, but there seems to be some of the 
same superiority that an oak must feel 
towards an acorn. When I was a young 
reporter on the Staffordshire Evening 
Sentinel, time after time I was sent to 
interview prosperous looking men from 
Trenton N.J. who had come back to visit 
cousins who were still living in mean little 
houses crumbling in the subsidence of 
coalmines underneath, and who were still 
making a pittance in the Potteries. 

Isn’t it the same with the Haley 
brothers? Alex the vastly successful writer, 
George the lawyer, Julius the architect 
who will design the mosque that Alex 
plans to present to Juffure village. I’m 
glad they have all done so well, but aren’t 


they measuring their success against a base 
represented by the peanut farmer of 
Juffure? (And he, let’s be clear, makes a 
good deal less than his co-worker in 
Plains, Ga. In fact, his average income is 
about $120 a year). It reminds one of the 
ambiguities behind Lord Beaverbrook’s 
generosity to Fredericton and nostalgia for 
his New Brunswick roots. Is it significant 
that William Maxwell Aitken was actually 
born in Maple, Ontario? Ontario is harder 
to patronize than New Brunswick. 


After the Haleys 


Some successful people go back for 
more than a fleeting moment to the base 
of their success, the source of their fame. 
Edmund Hillary has spent much of the last 
20 years helping bring schools and clinics 
and broader opportunities to the Sherpas 
whose leaders went with him up Mount 
Everest. 

For the others, maybe the gap is too 
large. Certainly the gap between the 
Gambia’ and North America has huge 
pitfalls. One family from the Gambia who 
came here were almost destroyed by the 
consumerism and culture shock that hit 
them. I can never see one of those opulent 
Citroens that wheeze up and down on their 
axles without thinking of Gilbert who was 
tempted into buying the strange creature. 

After the Haleys and their tourist 
followers have said their farewells, what 
will happen to Gambia? I suppose peanuts 
will still grow and sun-hunting Swedes will 
still come to their secluded hotels. 

And what of the Haley brothers them- 
selves, after their visit to Juffure? Perhaps 
the most intriguing touch in the Times 
account was the description of the Man- 
dinka drummer, who wore for the big 
occasion ‘‘a yellow fur cap and sunglasses 
with mirror lenses.’’ If they looked into 
his face and saw themselves instead, what 
did they think? x 
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A RECORD-BREAKING CROWD 
at the Billy Graham Z| 
Crusade in Korea. 


KOREA IN THIS CENTURY has experienced one of the 
greatest spiritual visitations of modern times. Continuing 
waves of revival have swept over that ancient land again 
and again in great intensity, and the shock waves have 
rolled back to encompass the earth. 

World attention was first focused on this phenomenon 
during Billy Graham’s 1973 crusade. The gospel became 
exciting news when a vast crowd of 1,100,000 gathered 
for the final rally in Seoul, because this became the 
reputedly largest human assembly in history. Since then 
visiting evangelists, like Canada’s Barry Moore, have 
been welcomed by the Korean churches, international 
conferences including that of Campus Crusade for Christ 
have been convened in Korea, and the revival has 
continued. Reports of mass baptismal services in the 
ROKA (Republic of Korea Army) indicate that units have 
taken a stand for Christ almost to a man. 

For the overseas visitor, an encounter with the Korean 
church in its glory is something awesome and distinctly 
different. Korean tradition is not that of Europe or 
America, and crowds gather in placid self discipline, 
squatting row upon row on the bare ground in tight 
military formation. There is singing, some hand-clapping, 
and congregational praying. It may seem slightly re- 
strained and almost mechanical, but there is no 
mistaking the fervency and deep spiritual atmosphere. 
The music, hardly the sophisticated modern sound, 
alternated between such old fashioned favourites as 
“(Down at the Cross,’’ ‘‘Power in the Blood,’’ and the 
majestic choral classics and vocal solos from Handel’s 
Messiah. And whenever the gospel is proclaimed, the 
Koreans move out to accept Christ in precision, lining up 
in parade order under the stern direction of a single 
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counsellor with a big stick. 

Why, of all the world’s mighty nations and great lands, 
has tiny Korea experienced such an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit in this 20th century — not in just one 
outburst of revival, but in wave after wave of mighty 
splendour? Koreans are unable to explain why, except to 
gratefully conclude that God must really love them in 
spite of their insignificance. Curious westerners have even 
conducted extensive psychological studies to try and 
pinpoint some plausible explanation. They too have been) 
baffled. 

Secular observers would attribute it to a slight variance 
in missionary methods. Past efforts in lands like China 
and Japan were supposedly linked with political and 
commercial activities, and were aimed at ‘‘converting’’ 
key members of the upper class to gain recognition and 
status. Missionaries in Korea evangelized the masses, 
establishing schools and colleges to develop a core of 
educated Christians who became quite influential. 

But this is only part of the story. Religions have not 
always gained instant recognition in Korea. The tiny land, 
situated strategically between China and Japan, has seen 
them come and go over the last 4,000 years. Even Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism, still very influential among 
older generations, took time to become established. 
Therefore Christianity, arriving first through the Jesuits 
and Chinese missionary-priests in the late 18th century, 
gained little support. Early Catholic believers were illegal 
but tolerated, and often persecuted. Many were martyred 
for their faith during the turbulent anti-foreign years 
from 1863 to 1876. Then Korea was opened up to outside 
influences, and Protestant missionaries, mostly 
Presbyterian and Methodist, moved in. 


pas he} 


by Donald A. Stickland 


Then came Korea’s great revivals, which were 
remarkable, almost ominous in their timings. The first 
came just prior to Japan’s political annexation of the land 
in 1910. Difficult decades followed as Shintoism and the 
Japanese language were forced on the people, suppressing 
the church. Foreign missions were greatly restricted and 
eventually expelled in 1940. 

Following ‘‘liberation’’ in 1945, another revival broke 
out which reached its climax only weeks before the 1950 
Korean war. A temporary UN victory permitted most 
northern Christians to escape from their communist 
homes before an almost impregnable demilitarized zone 
sealed the two Koreas off from each other. 

Eyewitness reports of these days of visitation read like 
accounts from the Book of Acts: 

_ ‘Great churches ... so crowded it was necessary to 
‘hold two services ... Everyone ... eager to spead the 
“glad tidings’’ . . . little boys would run up to people on 
‘the street and plead with them to accept Christ 

‘devotion for the Holy Word. Everyone seemed to carry a 
‘Bible. And permeating it all was that marvellous spirit of 
prayer . . . 50,000 Koreans were brought to Christ.”’ 

This is not Korea today, but the 1907 revival as 
recorded by Dr. Jonathan Goforth, beloved Canadian 
Presbyterian missionary, in his book, By My Spirit. 
Through simple reports on what he witnessed, the 
blessings spread to Manchuria and distant parts of China. 

The story was the same in 1950, on both sides of the yet 
uncontested 38th parallel. A mighty revival in North 
Korea disturbed the communists, and the persecuted 
1 Christians had to go underground or the radiance of their 

faces would betray them. Some slipped south over 
mountain trails and through well-guarded frontiers to re- 
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form by congregations in the refugee camps. In the south 
over 25,000 responded to the ‘‘Save the Nation Evangelis- 
tic Crusade’? of 1950 under the ministrations of Bob 
Pierce and Gil Dodds. Then came the invasion from the 
north. Throughout the bitter war years the southern 
Christians, unified with that portion of the northern 
church in exile among them, did not forget their blood 
brothers beyond the battle lines. They prayed that the 
gospel might soon have free course in all corners of their 
ancient land, and used gospel radio to effectively 
penetrate through the ‘‘bamboo curtain’’. 

Several reasons could be advanced to justify God’s 
unusual favour with these people. Perhaps he is making 
up for the hard times they have come through and the 
persecutions they have endured. Yet this doesn’t seem 
quite the pattern in other lands where a long-suffering 
church remains suppressed. Past indications seem to 
suggest more that they may be being prepared for a new, 
unusually terrible era of tribulation. Or it may be that 
God has specially selected his Korean church to open all 
of Asia to the gospel. 

But another, more obvious reason explains why revival 
has come again and again to Korea. In simple faith 
Korean believers have learned to apply the scripture 
promise ‘‘if my people who are called by my name shall 
humble themselves and pray, and seek my face... . then 
will I hear from heaven!’’ (2 Chronicles 7:14). The 1907 
revival came when Christians, hearing about a visitation 
in far-off India, began praying for a similar blessing. It 
came, according to Dr. Goforth, when ‘‘ordinary, 
everyday people seemed to reach up to the throne of 
God,”’ and ‘‘thousands of Korean men and women (were) 
completely transformed by the touch of Divine fire.’’ The 
revivals of our generation can be traced to ‘‘liberation 
day”? in 1945, when thanksgiving services at daybreak 
filled the churches of the land. These gatherings have 
continued uninterrupted, as great intercessory prayer 
meetings, every day at dawn ever since! 

Visitors witnessing the Koreans in prayer and praise can 
never be the same again. The intensity of their inter- 
cessions is overwhelming, and somehow draws _ the 
spectators in a deep, soul-stirring wave of love to their 
brothers and sisters in the Lord. Forgetting language and 
culture, hands and hearts reach out in natural, physical 
expressions of mutual affection. 

For a Canadian, it seems even more moving. Perhaps it 
is because the Korean people gratefully recall those early 
Canadian missionaries, or honour that larger contingent 
of Canadian soldiers who fought (and died) on Korean 
battlefields. The glory on those radiant, saintly faces 
seemed even more significant to me as I recalled their 
dark days, remembering them in their time of agony. 
Twenty-five years have passed since they came down 
through my battle positions from the north by the hun- 
dreds, whole families with all, their possessions on their 
backs, risking all for freedom of worship. 

Unfortunately the vision has faded. In spite of this 
exposure to a glorified church in triumph, the flowing 
embers brought home so hopefully and carefully have 
soon lost their radiance and gradually gone out. Things 
are just not done that way here. But God continues to 
work in the more familiar manner, calling souls to his 
kingdom. *& 


CAPTAIN STICKLAND served with the Canadian Forces during the 
war in Korea. He retired from the army four years ago, and is now a 
freelance writer. 
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“Il always set up the Royal Victoria 
Hospital Palliative Care unit as an example 
of the best total patient care on this 
continent... there was never a time in the 
history of medical care that we needed 
units like it more than at the present time.” 


— Dr. Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, psychiatrist, 
author of DEATH AND DYING 


Loving, supportive care of the dying is a meaningful form o 


CHRISTIAN OUTREACE 


THE TERM ‘‘OUTREACH”’ has many meanings to 
different people. It has a very special meaning to four 
members of the congregation of the Presbyterian Church 
of St. Columba by-the-Lake in Pointe Claire, Quebec. 
Two of them, Dr. Ina Ajemian and Dr. John Scott, are 
medical doctors and the other two, Mrs. Aileen 
MacDonald and Miss Glynis Williams, are nurses. They 
are part of the staff of the Palliative Care unit of Royal 
Victoria Hospital in Montreal. Miss Williams and Mrs. 
MacDonald were ordained last month as elders in that 
church. 

This 12 bed unit was set up two years ago to care for 
patients with terminal cancer. The objective is to relieve 
each patient of pain without being drugged to the point of 
insensibility or irrationality, thus enabling him or her to 
enjoy meaningful communion with family and friends 
during the final weeks or months of life. This is achieved 
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by means of an oral narcotic developed in Great Britain 
and used in St. Christopher’s Hospital in London for 
many years. Taken every four hours, it controls pain 
without the necessity of constantly increasing the dosage. 

The doctors and nurses respond to the needs of the 
patients in every possible way. In addition to providing 
medical and nursing care, they will sit by a patient at any 
time and listen or talk about whatever is on the patient’s 
mind, be it death and the hereafter or some concern 
about family or business or past hopes, triumphs and 
disappointments. 

Hobbies or activities which a patient is able to carry on 
are encouraged. Visitors, and particularly children, are 
welcome at any time. Birthdays and other anniversaries 
are celebrated. When it is possible, patients are allowed to 
go home for visits. The importance of personal appear- 
ance to morale is stressed. Everything possible is done to 
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JATI UNIT, the emphasis 
) total care, with the patient seen asa 

on and family member rather than as a 

lease process. Members of the interdisciplinary 
im are concerned with psychological and 
ritual needs as well as physical problems. 
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by Gordon S. 
Anderson 


THE UNIVERSAL QUESTIONS about 
the meaning of life become 

forcefully present when one is 

dying. Ken and his parents find 
support in praying with staff members. 


GATHERINGS WHERE THE STAFF can relax and talk help to diffuse the emotional 
load for members of the Palliative Care unit. At far right is Mrs. Aileen MacDonald, 
home care nurse, an elder of the Presbyterian Church of St. Columba by-the-Lake. 


2. JOHN SCOTT, a member of the Presbyterian Church 
-St. Columba by-the-Lake in Pointe Claire, 
ares a moment of laughter with a patient. 


improve the quality of life during the final brief period of 
its span. 

Part of the staff of the Palliative Care unit is desig- 
nated as the home care service. Some patients express a 
wish to spend their last days in the familiar surroundings 
of home. This wish is granted if, after a thorough assess- 
ment by the home care service, it is felt that the family 
can cope with the situation. One of the home care nurses 
teaches members of the family the nursing skills which 
they will require. A nurse makes frequent visits and is on 
call at all times if an emergency should arise. 

The concern of the home care nurses does not end with 
the death of the patient. They continue to visit the family 
for as long as necessary to help them to overcome the 
problems of adjustment. — 

. There is nothing glamorous about the work of the 
Palliative Care unit. The great satisfaction of most 
| June, (1977 ; 


doctors and nurses comes from saving lives, from 
effecting cures but this is not true of the Palliative Care 
staff, with their certain knowledge that death lies just 
ahead of their patients. Their satisfaction is derived from 
bringing physical and mental comfort to the 300 men and 
women to whom they minister each year, during their 
final weeks of life. It is work that calls for love and com- 
passion of a type seldom found in most regular hospital 
wards in these days of reduced budgets, with the conse- 
quence that there are less nurses than are necessary to 
provide close attention to all patients. 

This is Christian outreach of a very high order. It is a 
practical application of the great commandment ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’’ * 


MR. ANDERSON is an elder of the Presbyterian Church of St. 
Columba by-the-Lake. 
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J. BEVERLEY KAY, 


a member of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., 
will go to Kitimat, 
B.C. He attended 
Cariboo College and 
the University of 
British Columbia, 

and has a wife, Isobel, 
and two children. 


GRADUATES ’77 


LESLIE BLAKE 
CARTER, of First 
Church, Thunder 
Bay, Ont., will go to 
St. Paul’s Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. A graduate of 
Lakehead University, 
he has a wife, 

Debra Ann. 


K 


DAVID CHARLES 
KETTLE of Trinity 
Church, Toronto, a 
graduate of York 
University, will 
continue studies there 
for an M.A. degree in 
Canadian history. He 
has a wife, Karen. 


DOUGLAS FRED 
ROBINSON, a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Western Ontario, 
hopes to do 
further study. 


CHARLES J. LYLE, 
a member of MacNab 
Street Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., 

and a graduate of 
Waterloo Lutheran 
University, plans 
further study. 


Ewart College 


MARY JANE BISSET, 
a member of 

Avonton Church, 
Ont., plans further 
B.A. studies. 


< 


SUSAN RUTH BAILEY 
of Kerrisdale 

Church, Vancouver, 
B.C. is completing 

her B.A. degree at 

the University of 
Toronto. 


IONA MacLEAN of 
Knox Church, Halifax, 
N.S., is a graduate 

of Dalhousie 
University. She will 

go to Colborne, 
Brighton and Lakeport, 


Ont. City and Bradner, 


JAMES BIGGS of 


Trinity Church, 
Toronto, a graduate 
of Wilfred Laurier 
University, will Man. 
go with his wife 
Linda to Duart 
and Turin, Ont. 


WAYNE JOSEPH 
BASWICK of Cheyne 
Church, Stoney Creel 
Ont., will go with his» 
wife Cathy and two + 
children to Erindale 
Church, Mississauga; 
Ont. He is a graduate; 
of McMaster tf 
University. 


ROBERT J. CALDER, 
a member of Gordon 
Church, Burnaby, B.C., 
will serve Mission 


B.C. He is a graduate 
of Simon Fraser 
University and has 

a wife, Lydia. 


A. GORDON SMITH 
member of Queen {| 
Street East Church, } 
Toronto, anda 

graduate of Queen’s; 
University, will serve. 
Hartney and Melita, | 


JUDITH L. ARCHER, 
of Runnymede Churc 
Toronto, a graduate 
of the University of 
Waterloo, will serve 
at Knox Church, 

Port Dover, Ont. 


FENNY SEINEN, a 
member of Knox 
Church, Port 
Alberni, B.C. is 
completing her 
B.A. studies. 


ANJA RIA 
OOSTENBRINK, 

St. Andrew's Church, 
Wainwright, Alta., 
will complete work 
on her B.A. degree. 
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DAVID STUART 
THOMSON, of Knox 
Church, Toronto, is 

a graduate of the 
University of Toronto. 
He will do post- 
graduate studies at the 
Toronto School of 
Theology and Knox 
College. He has a 
wife, Louise. 


@ 


ORGE BEALS, 
. Stephen's 
irch, Weston, Ont., 
jaduate of Ryerson 
echnical ; 
tute, plans further 
iy there. He has a 
b: Susan, and two 
iS: 


KENNETH 
RIGHT, of 
merside Church, 
., a graduate of 
nt Allison 
iversity, will go to 
ayseecappo, 
. His wife, Rev. 
nne M. M. Stright, 
United Church 
ister. 


TERRENCE D. 
INGRAM 

of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, Ont. will 

go to Doon Church, 
Ont. with his wife 
Mary-Lou and two 
children. He is a 
graduate of Carleton 

| and McGill Universities. 
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PATTERSON of 
St. Giles Church, 
Baie D’urfe, Que., 
is a graduate of 
McGill University 
and the Royal 
Academy of Music, 
London, England. 
She and her husband 
Cleve have three 
children. 


ALISON STEWART- 


Presbyterian College 


JOHN PIERCE 
VAUDRY, 

of St. Andrew's 
Church, Sherbrooke, 
Que., will serve the 
Orangedale charge, 
N.S. Heisa 
graduate of 

McGill University. 


ROBERT SYME of 


St. Andrew’s Church, 


St. Lambert, Que. 
will serve at 
Ephraim Scott 
Memorial Church, 


Montreal. A graduate 


of McGill University 
he has a wife, Ruth, 
and five children. 


LARRY A. WELCH 
of St. Paul’s Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., a graduate 

of McGill University, 
will go to Dresden 
and Rutherford, 

Ont. with his wife 
Jean and two sons. 


A 


BRIAN A. REES, a 
member of the Church 
of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul, Montreal, 
and a graduate of 
McGill University, 
holds a B.D. degree 
from St. Andrews 
University, Scotland. 
He has accepted a 
research place there, 
beginning in October. 


SHEINA B. SMITH 
is a graduate 

of both McGill 
University and 
Ewart College. 


GLENN SIDNEY 
MacDONALD, a 
member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Whycocomagh, N.S., 
will serve at 
Sherbrooke, Glenelg 
and Moser River, N.S. 
A graduate of both 
McGill and St. Francis 
Xavier Universities, 
he has a wife, 
Christina. 
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Eckville 


in the 
EARLY DAYS 


by AY. Bentum 


BACK IN 1925 after my second year in theology at Knox 
College I was appointed as student missionary for the 
summer to the Eckville pastoral charge in Alberta. Dr. 
James Edison was home missions secretary in Toronto 
and the Reverend Walter Brown, a big man in every wav, 
was Red Deer Presbytery’s home missions convener. He 
liked to come to the college to interview students. 

Over the space of 50 years time one’s recollections 
diminish, but I remember being welcomed by the 
MacDonald family at Eckville and having my first meal 
with them. Mr. MacDonald had an artificial leg and so 
was known locally as ‘‘Peggy,’’ which he didn’t seem to 
mind. He was one of the kingpins of the church but no 
‘‘mealy-mouthed Christian.’? I do not remember where I 
stayed at first, but eventually I moved in with Doctor 
Somerville, where I was housekeeper, cook, laundress, 
and also anaesthetist for minor operations. His sister, 
who had been keeping house for him, left to go East to be 
married. 

The church was a hall near MacDonald’s house. We 
had a small congregation and a Sunday school. We also 
had a boys’ group, either Tuxis or Trail Rangers. During 
the summer we camped at Sylvan Lake where I built a 
field oven and baked pies and Yorkshire pudding. Some 
summer evenings we swam in the Horseguard River and 
on one of these occasions we were fooling around when I 
realized that one of the Sestrap boys was drowning. I 
carried him out of the river and he soon recovered. I 
don’t think anyone knew about this incident. 

I can’t remember whether we had any Finnish families 
in our congregations but we did have some of their sons 
in our boys’ groups. The Sestrap family had the general 
store and Leyda Sestrap went to Calgary Normal School 
at the same time as the young lady who later became my 
wife. After teaching she went into the army, having in the 
meantime studied medicine. I met Leyda many years later 
at The Menninger Foundation in Kansas where I was also 
studying. She took up practice in Victoria under her 
married name of Lythgoe. 

The manager of the lumber yard was a Scot named 
Sinclair and he and his wife were interested in the church. 
The local druggist was an Anglican who used to pull 
teeth. He sold out to a family named Hayes who attended 
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our church. Dr. Somerville, fresh from medical school in 
Manitoba bought his practice from Dr. Backus who had 
built a house which was really too large for us, but we 
used it sometimes as a hospital. Backus eventually became 
a psychiatrist of some note in London, England. Dr. 
Somerville’s mother was the widow of a Methodist 
minister and she visited us from Manitoba. 

There was a preaching point west of Eckville at Condor 
and I usually got a ride to it though sometimes I rode 
horseback. The Scott-Hastie family had a store at Condor 
and were particular friends and church supporters. Mrs. 
Hastie who was English and Anglican was a great reader 
and hungry for good conversation. I held an occasional 
service at Leslieville which was further west. Further west 
still, at Rocky Mountain House and Nordegg, Harry 
Lennox served one summer. He used to tell about one of 
the male members of his congregation turning up 
somewhat inebriated and having a difficult time finding 
the hymn number. In a stage whisper he asked, ‘‘where 
the hell is it?”’ 

Once I was asked to conduct the funeral of a bachelor 
at a cemetery about seven miles in the country. It was 
‘‘Peggy’’ MacDonald who drove me there in his open 
Gray Dort touring car. The roads were almost impassable 
due to rain and it took over an hour of slipping and 
sliding in the sticky clay to arrive at the cemetery. Before 
we left the car outside the cemetery fence ‘‘Peggy’’ asked 
me if I would like a bottle of beer. I told him that if I 
drank one there might be a repetition of Hamlet’s grave 
scene with me in the grave beside the corpse. When we 
stood at the graveside the rain pelted down and ran out of 
the bottoms of my trouser legs. I don’t think I have ever 
been more glad than I was that day to get back to Eckville 
still in one piece but soaked to the skin. 

The summer of 1925 was a rather pleasant one for me 
since Dr. Somerville and I got along well together. We 
remained friends throughout his lifetime. He became the 
Deputy Minister of Health for Alberta and was 
responsible for many of the good health measures in that 
province.» a 


THE AUTHOR is a retired Presbyterian minister who lives near 
Cowichan Station, B.C. ae) 
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24 years as principal 


A service in Knox College chapel on the 
evening of March 31 preceded the unveil- 
ing in Caven Library of the portrait of 
Rev. Dr. J. Stanley Glen, who was a pro- 
fessor from 1945 to 1977 and the principal 
from 1952 to 1976. 

The portrait was painted by the noted 
Canadian artist, Clark Cunningham and 
commissioned by the Knox College 
Alumni Association. 

Tribute was paid to Dr. Glen by the 
Rev. James Weir, president of the Alumni 
Association, Principal Allan L. Farris, the 
Rev. John Hochban, registrar, the 
Toronto School of Theology, Dr. Marg- 
aret Webster, principal of Ewart College, 
Prof. J. Charles Hay of Knox College, 
and Mr. J. B. Kay, president of the Knox 
‘Missionary and Theological Society. 

_ The service was conducted by Rev. Dr. 
William Klempa of Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church. John Derksen was at the organ. 

_ Dr. and Mrs. Glen plan to live in 
Calgary, Alberta where he will continue 
teaching. 
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Association and other friends who 
presented this portrait to the college. 
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PRINCIPAL EMERITUS GLEN thanks the Alumni 


THE SOLEMN UNVEILING turned into merriment as board chairman Gordon B. Mallion, Q.C., 


Against Argentina 


The vice-president of the YMCA, Rev. 
Hans Verner Lollike, has announced that 
he does not wish to participate in the 
Association’s World Council in Argentina 
in June/July and that he will not accept 
renomination for the executive committee. 

An intense debate in a plenary session of 
the president’s committee of the YMCA 
about the venue for the World Council 
revealed a growing degree of polarization 
within the association. 

The wisdom of holding the World 
Council in Argentina had been questioned 
by the governing boards of the YMCA in 
Denmark, Sweden and France, in view of 
the political situations and violations of 
human rights in that country. The presi- 
dent’s committee, after having heard the 
various points of view expressed by 
European and Latin American delegates, 
voted nine for, one against and two 
abstentions, on maintaining last summer’s 
executive committee decisions. 

The vice-president’s comment on the 
situation said: ‘‘When we, both as a move- 
ment and as churches, profess to want to 
serve the needy and outcast, then it seems 
inconsistent to conduct the assembly of the 
YMCA World Council in Argentina where 
human rights are being trampled under 
foot. 


Friendship visitation 


On a Sunday afternoon in April 50 
members of Willowdale congregation in 
suburban Toronto, Ont. visited more than 
2,500 homes in the community, distri- 
buting a friendship package and inviting 
the residents to attend five days of special 
meetings. 

Each visitor carried a picture of the 
‘‘neighbourhood”’ church, a letter and 
questionnaire from the minister, a Cana- 
dian Bible Society Good News gospel of 


and Knox Alumni president Rev. James Weir, uncovered a surprise poster. 
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i) ohn, leaflet advertising the meetings with 


Rev. Charles Congram as speaker and an 
attractive momento pencil inscribed ‘‘See 
You In Church — WILLOWDALE PRES- 
BYTERIAN”’ — with the address. 

Missions and outreach committee chair- 
man, Frank Whilsmith, stated, ‘‘It was a 
beautiful day and the whole project was 
extremely worthwhile. While only brief 
visits were planned many had opportuni- 
ties for witness and conversation.’’ It was 
suggested the gold pencils could be used to 
write a long-forgotten relative or friend, 
or to complete that income-tax form. 


Against foreign ideas 


Uneasiness about evangelistic crusades 
‘based on unsuitable foreign ideas’? and 
led by people ‘‘outside the mainstream 
denominations’’ has been voiced by 
leaders of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan. 

The 1976 annual report of the church 
stresses that this uneasiness among the 
church’s national leadership is backed up 
by complaints from local congregations. 

To match the proliferation of meetings 
and the pressure to attend, according to 
the document, one would have to be a pro- 
fessional ‘‘meeting-goer’’: ‘‘So there are 
two alternatives — to avoid going alto- 
gether or to attend halfheartedly. Both 
lead to criticism of our church. . . But we 
are not included in the planning. Many of 
these crusades are based on unsuitable 
foreign ideas, but the organizers won’t 
listen to us if we say this and criticize us 
for not joining in.’’ 

The report also expresses disquiet for 
financial reasons. Large amounts of 
foreign money as well as funds raised 
locally are needed to stage the crusades: 
“Is this a proper use of money, or could it 
be used more effectively in other ways?”’ 

The claim that the crusades have a 
public relations effect and that many 
people have heard the name of Jesus 
through pre-crusade publicity, comes in 
for detailed criticism in the report, which 
reads: ‘‘People do not necessarily under- 
stand who Jesus is or get to know him 
personally. They may get a muddled idea 
of a kind of superstar. This is meaningless 
and may do harm by building a barrier of 
wrong ideas against future hearing of the 
gospel. The initial impetus to take advan- 
tage of the climate of opinion after the late 
President Chiang’s death, when people 
had read his will which referred to his 
belief in Jesus, proved to be a little ill- 
advised. It led to an inevitable linking of 
the gospel to an individual which gave rise 
to distortions.”’ 

The report adds that local churches are 
‘unwilling to go on being led by the 
nose.”’ 

The Rev. H. K. Weng, acting general 
secretary of the church, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Brown, acting assistant general secre- 
tary, co-authors of the report, have called 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THIS SIGN marks one of several openings 
in the Israel-Lebanon border. 


Story and photos by Valerie M. Dunn 


““WAR IS SO IMPERSONAL,’’ a veteran once told me. 

Shocked at first, I later realized he was right. Wars are 
fought between nations, over basically political issues. 
Men go to battle prepared to fight an often faceless, 
impersonal entity, ‘‘the enemy.”’ 

Could that happen if you had to shoot your next-door 
neighbour? 

While visiting the Israeli-Lebanese border during my 


10-day study tour in Israel I saw hopeful evidence that 


human relationships can take priority over political ones. 
I was uneasy as I climbed around barbed wire and 
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ON THE LEBANON side of the border, 
soldiers of that country smile proudly for the camera. 


armoured cars to a border opening labelled simply The 
Good Fence. Not only are the two countries officially at 
war, this was near an area of fighting between Christian- 
Moslem forces in Lebanon. 

A blood-stained stretcher sitting outside a hut didn’t 


reassure me. But nearby a group of colourfully dressed 


Arab men, women and children were standing, chatting, 
as neighbours do in any part of the world. 
Harry Statman of the Israeli military told me this was 


an open fence where Lebanese come and go all the time. 
Two other openings exist between Israel and Jordan, 
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where the border along the Jordan River is marked by a 
mine field. 

“It’s ridiculous, shouldn’t exist at all,’’ he said. ‘‘But it 
started during the 1967 war when Arab farmers with 
enormous quantities of produce had nothing to do with it 
as markets were on Israel’s side of the Jordan. So they 
started smuggling stuff over.’’ 

The Israelis, who at first turned a blind eye to this, then 
decided it wasn’t a bad thing and organized it. 

Arabs living on the Jordan River’s west bank are now 
allowed by the Jordanian state to visit relatives on the 
Israeli side. And on the Lebanese border where we were, 
crossings started with Lebanese coming for medical treat- 
ment. That was why the Arabs I’d seen were there. And 
now, Lebanese not only visit relatives and friends, they 
even work in Israel’s textile industry. 

‘‘We were worried that this would be an open door to 
terrorism; that hasn’t happened,’’ Statman said. ‘‘But 
when the terrorists moved into south Lebanon we had to 
make definite openings in the fence.”’ 

This one was near Metulla, a 19th century Israeli town. 

Aware of being a small minority surrounded by 
enemies, the Israelis are alert to public relations. No 
doubt they allow these crossings not only out of altruism, 
but so their enemies can see and experience Israel’s 
developed technology. Nevertheless it’s proof that 
personal human relationships can transcend even the 
bitterest enmities. And what more bitter than the conflict, 
going back thousands of years, between Jew and Arab? 

Through the fence, Lebanese soldiers waved to us from 
their side of the border. Three are shown above, smiling 
proudly for the camera. 


Men of both forces wandered back and forth through 
the opening, carrying submachine guns. Nobody seemed 
to care. 

Then I discovered why the bloodstained stretcher was 
there. The night before, Christian militia had captured 
the town of El-Khiam in Lebanon, five kilometres north 
of Metulla. Six wounded soldiers were brought through 
the Good Fence for medical treatment in Israel. Two had 
died. 

It was hard to believe that this peaceful-looking 
countryside, surrounded by beautiful hills, had been the 
scene of bloodshed so recently. 

A few weeks earlier, soldiers from both sides had 
organized a Lebanese-Israeli football game. The only 
problem that arose was their uniforms were so similar, 
nobody could tell who was playing for which team. So the 
Israelis took their jackets off. I was left to speculate 
about why the uniforms were so alike. 

Just before I left Israel, The Jerusalem Post reported 
that a new crossing point for Lebanese needing medical 
treatment had been opened at the Israeli village of Ghajar 
because the Lebanon access road to Metulla was being 
shelled by leftists. 

It also said that the number of Lebanese working in 
Israel was steadily increasing and many Moslems had also 
applied for work. 

Probably most unbelievable of all, according to The 
Post, Lebanese working at a fruit processing plant in 
Israel’s Hazor had organized a combined Christian- 
Moslem team. They were playing the Hazor team that 
weekend. 

I wonder how many of the world’s conflicts would be 
resolved, if enemies could always mingle on a one-to-one 
human basis? » 
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NEW BOOK, “‘How to Organize 
and Operate a Small Library” 


Edited to meet the needs of churches, law 
firms, museums, historical societies, corpora- 
tions, small communities and others without 
the services of a trained librarian. In simple 
terms and with graphic illustrations, tells you 
step-by-step how to: assemble books and 
other printed materials, record source and 
cost of books and assign numbers (“acces- 
sion”), prepare and use book cards, book 
pockets and date due slips, create the card 
catalog (reference file to books in the library 
arranged by subject and/or author), check 
books “in” and “out”, keep yearly records. 
Includes list of needed supplies and how to 
use them; also simplified Dewey Decimal 


classifications and rules for classifying. 
Paper bound. 
BOO IT escola hretees, seeee aac gals $.5.50 


Les ALT 


COMPANY INC. 
Box 8707 - OTTAWA - K1G 3M 


CAMP "77 


August 28-September 4th 


THE PLACE 


Golden Lake Camp — a beautiful setting in 
the Haliburton and Algonquin Lake district, 
80 miles west of Ottawa, on highway 60 


THEME: ALL IN OUR FAMILY 
Ourselves, Our Music and Our Church 


LEADERSHIP 


Alison Stewart-Patterson: Baie d’Urfe, as 
Dean 

David Christiani: Choir Director 

Ted Creen: Guitar Workshop 

Wilf Moncrief: Arts & Crafts 


FOR REGISTRATION FORM OR MORE 
INFORMATION WRITE: 


Rosemary Adams 
Registrar, Music Camp 
58 Hardisty St. 
Chateauguay, P.Q. 
J6J 2G6 


NEWS 


(Continued from page 17) 


on Taiwan Presbyterians to commit them- 
selves fully to a new five-year movement 
which will begin in July, 1977. The 
movement is focussed on lay training at 
two levels — leadership training to 
elders, deacons and those engaged in Chris- 
tian education; and building up the faith 
of church members, thereby mobilizing 
local congregations in the work of mission 
and evangelism. 


On a grain elevator 


Just a few miles south of Edmonton, 
Alberta at Ellerslie is a grain elevator 
plainly visible from Highway 2. At night it 
is illuminated. 

As the photograph shows, the elevator 
contains a Bible text in bold lettering. It 
was placed there by Hartley Sommerville, 
the farmer who owns that property, after a 
minister was denied permission to erect a 
sign bearing a text at the Ellerslie corner. 

The photo was taken by Rev. George A. 
Johnston, superintendent of missions for 
the Presbyterian Synod of Alberta. 


‘THERE IS TOY 


__1N HEAVEN 
OVER ONE SINNER 


Save on winter fuel 


Does it pay to turn down the thermostat 
in your church building during the week in 
the winter? This question was raised in 
News and Views, a newsletter for ministers 
and other leaders in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The minister who 
started the discussion maintains that he 
can save money by turning the thermostat 
down to 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Here is an answer from an architect, 
and in the interests of conservation as well 
as economy it is offered to Record readers. 
Basil M. Hall of Hamilton, Ont., writes: 

If the argument against intermittent 
heating had occurred in the good old days 
when fuel was cheap, you would have been 
wrong. However, with the new high fuel 


costs it is now a great deal cheaper to turn 
the thermostat back to 50 degrees or 55 
degrees — that is as far as it can be turned 
back without damage. Most thermostats 
only have a 55 degree minimum. 

Our church at the beginning of the 76-77 
heating season used such a system. The 
sanctuary is on a separate heating zone, is 
about 250 seats with steep high roof, and 
single glazing. The overall consumption of 
the heating plant for this church is approx- 
imately 8,000 gallons of domestic type fuel 
oil per heating season. The thermostats for 
the sanctuary were turned down to 55 
degrees after morning services until Thurs- 
day morning when they were raised to 70 
degrees for choir practice and the Sunday 
service. Records show an overall saving to 
date of approximately 1,000 gallons. This 
amounts to an approximate 12% fuel oil 
saving. This is in spite of the severest 
winter temperatures in years which as of 
April 14 make up 7560 degree days as 
against 6632 degree days last year for the 
same period. 

Our consumption graph shows that in 
the cold weather when _ temperatures 
averaged 15 degrees Fahrenheit the burner 
used some 60 gallons per day. When 
temperature was reduced to 55 degrees in 
the sanctuary the burner consumed ap- 
proximately 45 gallons per day. 

A further source of saving may be 
available if your fuel storage tank is a 
minimum size of 2,000 gallons. This 
storage capacity makes you eligible for 
about a 5c discount per gallon below the 
delivered house fuel cost. This is what is 
known as a commercial rate. So also check 
the cost of your church oil if the tank is of 
sufficient storage. 


From the Rev. Edward S. Hales of 


Alberton, P.E.I. comes this comment. 


Having lived with an engineer who 
insisted on setting the thermostat in the 
home at 72 degrees day and night, I can 
appreciate the difficulties of this problem. 

The Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources Canada has issued a free book- 
let in which it is stated that setting the 
thermostat at a lower setting always results 
in fuel consumption at a lower rate. 

‘‘Heat is money. Look at what you can 
save. For each Fahrenheit degree above 68 
degrees F your fuel consumption goes up 
an average of 2% per cent. If you per- 
manently lower your thermostat setting 
from 72 degrees F to 68 degrees (22 C to 
20 C) you’ll save about 10 per cent on 
your fuel consumption.’’ 

In other words, the longer you can keep 
the thermostat at a low setting the more 
fuel you will save and the higher the set- 
ting the more fuel will be used. 

In our manse, we turn the thermostat to 
60 before going to bed. In the morning it 
takes less than an hour to raise the temp- 
erature to a comfortable 72 degrees. If we 
leave the manse for a few hours in the day- 
time, we also lower the thermostat to 60. 
Our oilman tells us that we have reduced 
our oil consumption by 50 per cent. 
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Embargo urged on U.N. 

The United Nations Security Council 
has been urged to call for an end ‘“‘to all 
sales and transfers of arms, material, and 
military technology through a mandatory 
embargo’’ against South Africa, by a 
member of the World Council of 
Churches’ central committee. 

Appearing before the Security Council 
on March 24, William P. Thompson, 
stated clerk of the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 


-USA who is also president of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches 
president of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States, 
‘said ‘‘a growing number of Christians 


believe that the time has come for the 


international community to boycott South 


Africa economically.’’ He called such 
economic measures ‘‘a permissible and 
necessary form of international action.”’ 
The system of apartheid practised in 
South Africa ‘‘is an affront to the re- 
ligious, moral, and ethical convictions of 


the churches, the United Nations and the 


world,’’ he declared. ‘‘Apartheid as a 
system has economic, political, social and 
ramifications, expressed in a 
laws and 
practices’? but involving ‘‘a more basic 
issue because it violates the meaning of 
creation, the very nature and destiny of all 
humanity.’’ 

Apartheid borders on the denial of even 
the right to life itself, Mr. Thompson said, 
and ‘‘in a religious sense it involves the 
breakings of the fellowship of those who 
believe. in. God. as the creator. of all 
people.’’ 


St. Stephen's, Weston 


Four years ago St. Stephen’s Presby- 
terian Church, Weston, Ont. was heavily 
in debt and struggling to exist. The Pres- 
bytery of West Toronto formed a com- 
mittee to save St. Stephen’s, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Dr. John V. Mills of 
nearby Woodbridge. 


With the help of others, including 


- $35,000 in donations, and with the session 


and other groups engaged in earnest 
prayer, the congregation has now become 
self-supporting, although a large mortgage 
still exists. 

It was a happy day when the Rev. Victor 
Turner, who had served as appointed 
minister for ten years, was inducted with 
Dr. Mills presiding as moderator of the 
presbytery. 


and 


Your 
help. 
isa 
oift | 


of 
life! 


You can save one hungry child out of the 
hungry millions. 


You can’t do everything. But you can do something! That 
something —to sponsor a needy child—is precious in the heart of 
Jesus Christ. 

Your help gives a needy child love and care, schooling, food, 
clothes and medical attention. You receive a photograph, personal 
profile and letters. 

For a quarter century, World Vision Childcare has been diligently 
striving to care for needy children around the world. Today, World 
Vision cares for more than 125,000 children in 43 countries— all in 
the spirit and love of Jesus. 


Do something beautiful today! 
Sponsor a child at $15. per month through 


Wena eons CHILDCARE 


WORLD VISION OF CANADA 
410 Consumers Road, Willowdale, Ont. M2J 1P8 


|] Yes, | want to sponsor a child. 
benclose Jo 0.4 yy for month's sponsorship. 
L] I’m interested, but would like more information. 


|} I’m unable to sponsor a child, but here’s my gift 
of $ to assist your program. 


Child sponsorship payments & gifts are tax deductible. 


4 
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“‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen S¢e., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 


SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of 
intelligence with a learning diffi- 
culty, offering courses leading to 
the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. 


For further information write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R.#1, Box 583, 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


m Du DQY oxcans uo 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


we 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


22 Day Western Canada 
Departs July 3, September 3 

13 Day Maritime Tour 
Departs July 9, August 6 

23 Day California Tour — 
Departs September 5, October 17 
9 Day Pennsylvania — Dutch — 
Williamsburg, Virginia — Departs 
June 18 


Franklin Tours Ltd. 

at West Wind Motel 
Tweed, R.R. #3, Ontario 

Phone: 613-478-3622 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


AT A CHILDREN’S RALLY sponsored by Glengarry Presbytery the candles on a cake celebrating the 
102nd birthday of The Presbyterian Church in Canada were blown out by, from left, front, Barbara 
Macintyre, Lori Dunbar, Dean Canham, Daniel Doyon, back, Tracy Barrie and Chris Thompson. With 
them is Rev. Fred Rennie of St. John’s Church, Cornwall. The rally featured many activities. 


Crieff briefs 


Crieff Hills Community near Guelph 
and Cambridge, Ont. is offering a new 
kind of program for seniors in June. The 
plan is to combine the best features of a 
day long outing, like the bus trips many 
senior citizens’ clubs take; and an outdoor 
day camping experience which, for so 
long, has been reserved only for children. 
These senior adult days will start with 
arrival at Crieff in the mid-morning and a 
time of orientation and Bible study 
indoors, followed by a wagon ride to the 
woods where a camp fire will be ready. 
After lunch, prepared on that fire, is 
enjoyed, there will be a time of singing, a 
short hike and then devotions. The group 
will then return to the main dining room 
for a closing celebration and supper. 

Crieff is looking for small busloads or 
several car loads of seniors who would like 
a relaxing and refreshing day in the 
country. Dates are available for booking 
this on June 13, 16, 22 and 23. 

Family weekends will be expanded at 
Crieff Hills Community this year with 
dates on June 30-July 3, July 15-17, Aug. 
12-14, and Aug. 26-28. Each weekend will 
have special programs planned for total 
families together, and for adults together 
as well as children’s groups. Families can 
bring in tents or trailers or stay in one of 
the fully equipped houses on the property. 

The new lodge with six bedrooms with 
private bath is now completed and fur- 
nished beautifully. With the new large 
kitchen and the remodeled dining room, 
the conference centre is well prepared for 
activities like marriage enrichment week- 
ends as well as several training conferences 
that are planned for next fall. If you are 
driving by this summer send for a map 
from the director, Rev. Robert Spencer, 
R.R. # 2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 and drop 
in to see the retreat and conference centre 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Ontario reunion 


The 8th reunion of the Presbyterian 
Young People’s Society of Ontario was 
held on April 23 in Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls. The theme ‘“‘In all 
things — Christ pre-eminent’’ was the 
theme used at the last provincial PYPS 
convention in Peterborough 25 years ago. 
Rev. Dr. Mariano DiGangi, who was the 
theme speaker at that convention in 1952, 
was the theme speaker for this reunion. 
Rev. John Allan, Toronto, conducted the 
Saturday afternoon worship service, which 
was preceded by a sing song led by the 
Rev. Garry Morton, Burlington. 

The last provincial PYPS president, the 
Rev. George Malcolm of Pickering, was 
master of ceremonies for the banquet. He 
was assisted by the Rev. H. M. Coulter, 
St. Catharines, who gave the invocation, 
Bruce Mennie and Clive Jacklin who led 
the singing and Marion VanDyke who 
conducted a short business meeting. 
Margaret Wilson, Toronto, delighted the 
gathering with her ‘‘PYPS Flashbacks’’ 
and Heather Johnston, Hamilton, gave an 
interesting and challenging talk on 
‘Nairobi Perspective.’’ 

There were 135 at the reunion. Roger 
Johns invited the group to hold the next 
reunion in Toronto in 1979. 


AT NIAGARA FALLS, Nancy K. McAlpine, left, 
registrar for the reunion, Dr. Mariano DiGangi, — 
and Marion VanDyke, chairman, renew memories 
at a display of YPS pictures from the 1950's. 
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YOU WERE ASKING?_____ 


O In the reading of the lessons in 
our congregation I find myself 
vaguely dissatisfied because our 
minister (to whom I wouldn’t even 
dream of voicing my feeling) reads 
them as if they were musty litera- 
ture. Have you ever had that feeling 
when you have been in a pew? 


A Very much so, but long ago I 
must add. In two of my congrega- 
tions I experimented on this, telling 
the session that the following Sun- 
day I’d read the parable of the 
Prodigal Son as I thought it should 
be read, and would they please 
report without reserve? They did — 
and in both cases they said the 
people thought it was good drama- 
tics (in the proper sense of the 
word), but left them disturbed and 
uneasy, and wished I wouldn’t do it! 
My opinion is that there are times 
when the word of God should leave 
people disturbed and uneasy. That 
is, the word of God should slam 
them against the realities of the 
world. 

In the years when I taught 
religious knowledge in public 
schools I was free from the obliga- 
tions to heed the advice of elders. 
Week after week the girls and boys 
would ask me to read a Bible story. 
I used the King James Version, 
explaining as a preface difficult 
words and giving a brief note for 
understanding. On one occasion, 
after reading the story of how the 
news of the death of Prince Absa- 
lom was brought to King David (‘‘O 
Absalom, my son, my son!), I saw 
girls crying in the class. No, it 
wasn’t that I was some kind of 
_dramatic actor; the word of God 
had spoken. 

The word of God must stand by 
itself. The Directory of Worship 
(1645) says, ‘‘When the minister 
who readeth shall judge it necessary 
to expound any part of what is read, 
let it not be done until the whole 
chapter or psalm be ended; and 
regard is always to be had unto the 
time, that neither preaching, nor 
other ordinances be straitened, or 
rendered tedious ...’’ Obviously, 
they had long-winded preachers in 
those days too. 

I advise ministers to buy one of 
the recordings of the late Charles 
Laughton reading the Bible. They 
are magnificent. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA IR3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


Juno, 1977 


ALL PRESBYTERIANS ARE CALLED 


Second 
Century 


IN DAYS OF PREPARATION 
PRAY 


0 ADVANCE ‘oR CONFIDENCE AND COURAGE AS 


al M WE ADVANCE INTO OUR SECOND 
10° for CENTURY 
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The National Committee, Second Century Advance for Christ, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


B.W.M. 
INSIGHT TOURS 


Presents the magic of the 


; A project of the Board of 
World Mission Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


Come with us for a fascinating visit to our mission fields in the far 
East during the 70th anniversary of the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan. 

Our travels will unveil an unforgettable panorama of the countries 
visited, and provide us with a greater insight into the cultural 
aspects of their people and the work of the Presbyterian Church 
among them. 


Starting from Vancouver on April 14th, 1978, we'll spend 23 days 
visiting Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Korea and Honolulu, 
returning to Vancouver on May 7th. 


The cost for the above arrangements is $1,685 based on twin 
occupancy Vancouver to Vancouver and includes air and land 
transportation, hotel accommodation with breakfast, transfers and 
sightseeing excursions as detailed in the itinerary. Deposit of $100 
per person. 


Appropriate fare to Vancouver from other points in Canada will be 
advised at time of booking. 
This cost is based on present fares and rates of exchange. 


Alma Tours & Travel Ltd., 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 
Agincourt, Ontario M1T 3L4 


Please send detailed information on the Far East Journey to: 


BOOKS 


JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
by William Barclay 

This beautiful book is really a collection 
of scenes from the highly-acclaimed film 
on the life of Christ directed by Franco 
Zeffirelli and shown on TV during the 
Easter season. The script has been re- 
written into narrative form by a famous 
religious author. But its chief value is 
really the pictures, which are exquisite and 
well reproduced in colour, especially in the 
hardback edition, with a smaller number 
in the paperback. If you liked the film you 
will treasure this book. And it would make 
a wonderful gift for leaders of children 
and pageant organizers, for as well as 
being superb examples of photographic 
art, the pictures would be a valuable 
resource for those who want to help others 
visualize the events of Jesus’ life and the 
historical period of his ministry. (Collins, 
$12.95 hardback, $1.95 paperback) 


BREAK NOT THE CIRCLE, 
by Fred Kaan and Doreen Potter 

Most of the hymns by Fred Kaan, who 
has become one of the best-known writers 
of contemporary church music, have been 
set to traditional tunes. While this makes it 
easier for the congregation, it’s not always 
best for interpretation of the hymn, as 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xi 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


Is your name and address correct 
on your label? If not, send us your 
label indicating change needed. 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


there’s an emotional carry-over from an 
old tune that sometimes negates the effect 
of new words. Here the problem is solved 
by a talented composer, Doreen Potter, 
who has created original tunes for 20 new 
hymns. Most are simple to learn and sing. 
And the words contain the sensitive 
mixture of traditional theology with con- 
temporary interpretation which charac- 
terizes Kaan’s work and has made it 
meaningful to so many. (Agape, 380 S. 
Main Place, Carol Stream, Ill. 60187, 
U.S.A. paper, $1.50) 


A PRIEST FOREVER, 
by Carter Heyward 

When 11 women defied the traditions 
and hierarchy of the Episcopal Church in 
the U.S.A. and were ordained as priests, 
shock waves went around the globe which 
are still reverberating. And although the 
event took place in 1974, only recently 
have 10 of the women been recognized and 
accepted as priests in good standing. 
Carter Heyward, one of the women, writes 
an intensely personal account of her 
struggle, not only with the church, but her 
journey of discovery and exploration of 
vocation which led her to the conviction 
that God was calling her to the priest- 
hood. This book makes us not only aware 
of the continuing dilemma facing women 
in the church, it provokes us to examine 
our own Christian vocation in a deep, real 
sense. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $7.30) 


.-- MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. . moderne Designs 
e Repairs e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


ST. ANDREW'S 
CHURCH, 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 


150th Anniversary 
Home-coming Sunday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1977, 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
All former members and friends 
are invited. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 


FOLLOWERS OF JESUS, by Jean Vanier 
The author, son of the 19th Governor- 
General of Canada, famous for his con- 
cern about the poor and suffering, and his 
work with the mentally handicapped, has 
written a sensitive, deeply devotional book 
about the work of the Holy Spirit in our 
time. Always a realist, he is keenly alert to 
the problems of today, but offers radiant 
assurance based on personal experience, 
saying, ‘‘We know that wherever evil 
abounds, grace super-abounds. Whenever 
there are situations that appear serious, 
grave, critical, we know that at the same 
time the seeds of grace have been planted; 
the Spirit is working.’’ Keep this handy for 
the times you are tired, discouraged and 
feel weary of well-doing. (Griffin, $2.95) 


LIFE AFTER LIFE, 
by Raymond A. Moody, Jr. 

If you have uneasy feelings about death, 
this will not only ease those fears but 
strengthen your Christian faith. For this 
fascinating study is a collection of inter- 
views with people who have undergone 
clinical death and survived. All had 
remarkably similar experiences, such as 
finding themselves outside of their bodies, 
meeting other spiritual beings, encounter- 
ing a glowing, loving presence, being 
drawn through a tunnel. Running through 
each story is an affirmation of joy, for 
each person now has not only a positive 
feeling about death, but a new, more pro- 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 221 
364-8276 


You are invited to attend 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 
SUTTON WEST, ONTARIO, 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICES 


Sunday, September 25, 1977 
11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 


tained 
8 G 
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BULLAS GLASS Lt. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


GLENGARRY REALTIES LIMITED 


REALTOR 
HEAD OFFICE 


311 O’CONNOR ST. (at Waverley) 
OTTAWA, ONT. TEL. 238-8611 


Real Estate and Mortgages 
Referral Service * Guaranteed Sale Plan 


BRANCH OFFICE CORNWALL, ONT. Jim Sbarkey 
1228 CASWELL CRES. — 938-1270 President 
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found understanding of the meaning of 
their own lives. A thought-provoking, 
inspiring book. (Nelson, hardback, $6.95, 
paper $2.95) 


LEGENDS OF MY PEOPLE, 
illustrated and told by Norval Morriseau, 


| edited by Selwyn Dewdney 


Norval Morriseau is now recognized as 


one of Canada’s foremost Indian artists. 


His paintings of Ojibway legends have 
become much sought-after by art buyers 
and his work shown in some of the 
country’s most prestigious galleries. With 
some of his black and white drawings, he 
has written down the legends he has illus- 
trated. An excellent source of insight into 


the background and culture of Canada’s 


native people. (McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 


paper, $4.95) 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS FROM BIBLE TO 
FOLKSONG, by Christa K. Dixon 
Everyone who enjoys Negro spirituals 
will appreciate this collection, giving the 
background and meaning of these well- 
loved songs. The 23 selections show us 
that the simple folk who created them had 
a surprisingly deep insight into their faith. 
This makes the book both interesting 
reading for the individual, and useful for 
leadership of group worship. A single 
chapter could be used as a meditation, 
followed by singing of the song, or as a 
basis for discussion. (Welch, paper, $3.25) 


PERSONALS 


Two of the three civic awards of merit ' 


given by the Scarborough, Ont. Council 
this year went to Presbyterian residents 
there. Miss Helen Allen, whose column 
Today’s Child appears in 24 daily news- 
papers and 155 weeklies, is a member of 
The Record Committee. Metro Police 
Chief Harold Adamson is a member of 
Rogers Memorial Church. 

Miss Margaret Leask is returning to 


India this month after six months’ 
furlough in Canada. 


The W.M.S. Auxiliary of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, Ont. presented a life membership 
to Mrs. H. J. Runge. Shown with Mrs. 
Runge are Miss Florence Bowes, left, and 
Mrs. Arthur Pattison, president of Ottawa 
Presbyterial. 


Natural regularity: 
how Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


James MacDonald was honoured at a 
testimonial dinner given by the Durham 
congregation in Pictou Presbytery. 
Luggage was presented to Mr. McDonald, 
who has retired as church treasurer after 
27 years in office. He remains as clerk of 
session and treasurer of the presbytery. 
Shown above are, from the left: Mrs. J. L. 
Archibald, wife of the minister, who pre- 
sented Mrs. MacDonald with a bouquet; 
Mrs. MacDonald and James MacDonald. 
He is a brother of the principal clerk of 
the General Assembly. 

The Rev. William Milne and family 
leave for India in mid-June. Their visas 
have been granted and Mr. Milne will be 
teaching on the faculty of North India 
Theological College in Bareilly. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Geddes and family 
of Taiwan will arrive in Canada about the 
end of June for a 2-month leave. Mr. 
Geddes is teaching at Tam-Kang College. 

Miss Doreen Morrison arrived in 
Canada in April on leave from India for 
three months. (Continued over page) 
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Athoriics now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 
And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 
concentrates. 
Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 
part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of fod fibre 
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(Advertisement) 


Don't blame your age 
for poor hearing 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4009 , Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 

CUSTOM MADE SOUVENIR SPOONS (with 
inscription, if desired). Any quantity. Brochure 


upon request. DUTCH TRADING POST, 
Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1Co. 


From Handbells 
To Carillons 


VERDIN 


is the 
sound choice 
of more than 
10,000 churches 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company 
209 Arnold Avenue —. 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


The Rev. B. L. M. Embree of Taiwan 
Theological College will arrive in Canada 
about the end of June. Mr. Embree will be 
taking a year’s study furlough in Toronto. 

Miss Pauline Brown will return to India 
for a short stay this month after study 
leave which will be completed later. 

Rev. Donald Henderson, host and 
commentator of CBC’s Sunday television 


formed District Health Council of the Peel 
Region. 

Rev. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood met 
informally with some of the staff at 50 
Wynford Drive when he came from 
Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. for the 125th 
anniversary of Melville Presbyterian 
Church, West Hill, Ont. 


program Meeting Place, has resigned as @@ 


minister of Rosedale United Church, 
Toronto to work full-time in television and 
radio. 

Queen Street East Church, Toronto 
presented Rev. Dr. John C. Robson with 
pulpit robes and a D.D. degree hood 
following the church service on May Ist. 


Since his retirement in April Rev. T. G. 
M. Bryan and his wife are living at 3338 
Bristol Drive, Burlington, Ont. L7M 1W4. 

At Knox Church, Woodstock, Ont. an 
easy chair and a large print Bible were 
presented by the session to James A. 
McLoughlin, who has just resigned as 
clerk of session after serving in that office 
for 37 years. 


Rey. Dr. John McNab, moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1958, celebrated 
his 90th birthday in Toronto on April 3. 
Dr. McNab was editor of The Record for 
12 years and principal chaplain of the 
R.C.A.F. during World War II. 


Miss Ruby Walker, deaconess and 
Christian education director, was hon- 
oured by Grace Church, Calgary, Alta. at 
a testimonial service held on Sunday, 
April 24. 

The service and following reception and 
luncheon represented months of organi- 
zation on the part of the church school 
superintendent, Bob Ermter, who wrote to 
friends and co-workers in Canada and 
overseas. Letters containing their reminis- 
cences and good wishes were bound in two 
large volumes and presented to Miss 
Walker by a friend and co-worker of the 
late 30’s, the Rev. Robert A. Sinclair of 
Fenwick, Ont. Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair came 
to Calgary for the service. Rev. Dr. 
Murdo Nicolson and Mrs. Nicolson also 
journeyed to Calgary from Vancouver 
Island to take part. Dr. Nicolson preached 
on ‘*The Place of Women in the Church.”’ 

Youth choirs took part in this happy 
event and the postlude on ‘‘Slade’’ was 
composed by the church organist, Arthur 
Ward, in tribute to Miss Walker. 

A pot-luck supper was held in Forbes 
Church, Grande Prairie, Alta. just prior to 
the move of Rev. William R. Penny to 
Westville, N.S. Mr. Penny was presented 
with a silver serving tray from the congre- 
gation while his children received ‘‘pet 
rocks’’ of local material made by a mem- 
ber, Dorothy Pollock. 

In Brampton, Ont. the Rev. John W. 
McBride, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, has been elected chairman of the 
board of governors of Peel Memorial 
Hospital, on which he has served for nine 
years. He was also appointed by the 
Ontario minister of health to the newly- 


At St. Andrew’s Church, Burks Falls, 
Ont. a church bell was dedicated on 
anniversary Sunday and a book was pre- 
sented to Robert Mitchell by Rev. T. 
Theijsmeijer (above). Mr. Mitchell has 
been an elder for 21 years and is presently 
treasurer of the three point pastoral 
charge. 


Fifty-two years of service to Central 
Church, Brantford, Ont. were recognized 
when an illuminated scroll was presented 
to G. Alex Thorburn, left above, by ses- 
sion clerk Jnnes Caie. He had served as 
treasurer for 30 years and as a member of 
the board of managers for 45 years. The 
latter presented a gift to Mr. Thorburn 
and he was made an honorary life member 
of the board. 

Rev. Dr. A. C. Forrest, editor of the 
United Church Observer has been nomin- 
ated as moderator of the United Church of 
Canada. The General Council will meet in 
Calgary, Alta. in August. 

The official nominee for moderator of 
the 103rd General Assembly, chosen by 
ballot, is Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


manity, in order to be conformed 
to the image of God’s Son 

— in the ultimate salvation of the 

reprobate 

— God is actively pursuing this goal, 

but not through thick and thin 

— that this is also the final goal 

(objective) of mankind 

— not in universalism 

— in a mysterious free will by which 

man can reject 

— in another destiny for those who 

reject. 

The new translation of the Bible 
that covers the above has not yet come 
out. In case of difficulties in under- 
standing I would advise to stick to the 
old Bible. 

W. Hoogendoorn, Chateauguay, Que. 


In favour 


...I1 appreciated the April Record, 
especially the article on predestination 
and that of Valerie Dunn on house 
churches, both of which I found en- 
lightening. The doctrine on predesti- 
nation of Dr. Klempa is exactly as I 
remember it in my study of Thomas 
Aquinas. And the house churches 
meet people where they are and can 
lead them back to fellowship in our 
churches. 
(Rev.) William Cole, S.M., 
University of Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Giving the bride away 


First, please accept my thanks for 
The Record and its many fine fea- 
tures. However, this is written to 
support the letter from Stanley Bridge, 
P.E.I., Ms. Jean MacKay in the April 
issue. 

That question and its implications, 
‘‘Who giveth this woman?’’ always 
irked me, long before I had heard of 
Women’s Lib. So it was that after 
some years of mental distress at using 
it, I began asking, ‘‘Is there blessing 
of the home upon this union?’’ The 
bride’s father made response by 
answering, ‘‘Mary’s mother and I give 
our blessing.’’ That was fine but after 
a few years there was a bridegroom 
who asked ‘‘Why cannot my father 
give his blessing too?’’ So from then 
on in cases where it was agreed the 
question has been, ‘‘Is there blessing 
of the homes upon this union?’’ On 
occasion there has been the request, to 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OCC CE EEC eno MO On bie 


THE SCOURGE OF 


A word to the thinking voter in the Ontario Provincial 
election on June 9th. The word is this:— Alcohol is a 
poisonous narcotic drug, defined such by Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
one of the world’s major scientists. 

The Conservative Government, in office in Ontario for 34 
successive years, has promoted the sale of alcohol, by grant- 
ing liquor licenses to police barracks, hospitals, sports organi- 
zations, universities, colleges, homes for senior citizens. 


Wide open liquor advertising is permitted. Many national 
and local magazines could not publish a single copy without 
liquor advertising. 


Television and radio stations flog beer and wine com- 
mercials, rarely reporting the damaging effects of alcohol on 
health and family life. 


Brewers and distillers spend multi-millions annually to 
promote their poisonous products. This may account for the 
contemptible campaign by newspapers such as the Toronto 
Star and Toronto Sun to allow the sale of beer in the Labatt 
baseball park in Toronto’s Exhibition Stadium. 


If Labatt is successful in selling beer through baseball, the 
precedent will be set for peddling beer in ballparks and 
hockey rinks across the province. 


The brewers and distillers prompted the Davis Government 
to reduce the legal drinking age from 21 to 18, an unmitigated 
disaster. 


Ontario high school principals have requested the Davis 
Government to restore the legal drinking age to 20, because 
they are burdened with drunk teenagers in classrooms. 


Medical experts generally recognize that alcohol is becom- 
ing the No. 1 health problem in Canada. It is a principal cause 
of cirrhosis of the liver. It is now known that it is responsible 
for some types of cancer and heart disease. 


Metro Toronto’s deputy police chief, Jack Ackroyd, has 
said that 60 to 70 percent of al! crimes of violence are inspired 
by alcohol. 


A crisis condition exists around alcohol, and the Davis 
Government can be held fully responsible. Consumption 
must be drastically reduced if social degradation is to be 
curbed. 


All church people of good-will must consider these facts 
carefully before marking their ballots on June 9th. 


For reprints please write to: 


WEST TORONTO INTER-CHURCH TEMPERANCE FEDERATION 


432 Runnymede Road, Toronto, Ontario M6S 2Y8 


‘ 


Nae 


TEN YEARS‘ MINISTRY at Leaside Church, 
Toronto was marked on Easter Sunday when 
Rev. James D. C. Jack was presented with a 
wallet containing $1,700 by elder Ken Hall, 


isa : 


a OL : XA : right. Members of the Jack family were 
MRS. P. FRAKE, president of the W.A., explaining the symbols on a banner made by the ladies present, and daughter Helen presented roses 
and placed in the sanctuary of Melrose Park Church, Toronto, on anniversary Sunday. to her mother, ‘‘our minister’s minister.” 


G A M E OS A bronze plaque has been installed in 


the sanctuary of St. Andrew’s Church, 

Victoria, B.C. to commemorate the 34 

A cheque for $1,450 was presented to year pastorate of Rev. Dr. J. L. W. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Bolsover, Ont. by McLean, moderator of the General As- 
the Leos Club of Kirkfield. Donna Taylor sembly in 1954. Dr. McLean was elected 
made the presentation for the young minister emeritus at the last annual meet- 
people, who had raised the money by a ing of the congregation. He has retired 
dance marathon. after having served at Elmira, Ont. since. 


AT VICTORIA, B.C. the congregation of 
Trinity Church honoured Rev. and Mrs. Gilbert 
D. Smith with a surprise buffet luncheon to 
mark the 10th anniversary of his ministry 
there. A wallet, cheque and flowers were 
presented by session clerk Tom Braid. 

Shown with Mr. and Mrs. Smith is 

their son David, an unexpected guest. 


A $50,000 RESTORATION program has begun at Alexandra Church, Brantford, Ont. to mark the 
city’s centennial. The congregation will be 132 years old in October. Shown removing pews to 
install carpet are Ken Hodge, Bruce Wheatley, Bub McKenzie, Richard Gilarowski and Cuppy Cox. 


AT KNOX CHURCH, Windsor, Ont. Rev. and 
Mrs. T. G. M. Bryan received a wallet 
containing cash and a substantial cheque on 
his retirement from the active ministry. 

Mr. Bryan has been minister of Knox Church 
for the past 15 years. 


DR. R. GORDON KNOWLES was honoured by 
the session and congregation of Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, for 40 years of service as an 
elder. He was presented with a suitably ry 
inscribed Bible and a silver plate by eee : oS Da 

George H. Spence, senior elder and NEW COMMUNICANTS at Alma Street Church, St. Thomas, Ont. with Rev. Hugh Creaser: front, 


C. Anthony Keith, clerk of session. Shown Marie Graham, Karen Robinson, Jim Robinson; second row, Sandra Dadson, Linda Leverton, Judy 
are Dr. Knowles, Mrs. Knowles, Rev. Dr. Leverton, Susan Johnson; third row, Robert Neish, Wayne Hubert, Gordon MacFarlane and Neil 
William Klempa and George Spence. Hubert. Diane Fleming and Lisa Clark were absent; and eight others were received by certificate. 
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which I readily agreed, that both 

mother and father of one or both of 

the couple should join in expressing 

their blessing. It has been well received 
through the years. 

(Rev.) Harry A. Mellow, 

United Church, Oshawa, Ont. 


In the Netherlands it is a civil law 


that each couple must be married by 


the reeve in the town hall, or larger 
towns or cities the mayor or his secre- 


tary of the civil recording. If the 


couple is under 20 years of age they 


must have permission of their parents 


and two witnesses but they are not 
given away! 

Then the couple if they want to they 
can go to the church of their own 
choice, for a blessing upon their wed- 
ding. Both institutions must have 
notice two or three weeks before the 
wedding. 

The minister of the church makes 
an announcement on two or three 
Sundays from the pulpit. On the 
wedding day the bride and groom 
arrive at the church together. The 
minister receives them at the door and 
goes ahead of them through the centre 
aisle toward the pulpit, the bride at 
the left and groom at the right, taking 
their places on two special chairs. 

After the wedding ceremony, chang- 
ing rings and blessings upon their 
wedding, and a special wedding hymn 
sung by the whole congregation, the 
couple change places with the groom 
at the left and bride at the right side 
now. After the service, a real service, 
they leave the church. The minister 
leads the just-married couple to the 
door followed by relatives and friends. 
(Mr.) A, DenHartogh, Iroquois, Ont. 


South Africans 


Record readers were faced with a 
dilemma and with certain choices in 
the January report and the March 
letter on South Africa. The one chal- 
lenges us with a situation that has 
possibilities, the other threatens us 
with consequences of involvement. 
The choices before Canadian Chris- 
tians in the troubles being experienced 
by South Africans today are similar to 
those faced in relationship to Indians 
at home in Canada, or to Koreans in 
Japan, Taiwanese ruled by mainland 
Chinese, Indians under ‘‘emergency’”’ 
syndromes and systems. The good 
neighbour Samaritan is a 
commendable model for seeing the 
needs of others and doing something 
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about it in any of these cases. 

First, let us realize and see that 
these are people who are involved just 
as we ourselves are in relations of 
seeking and hope, of self-interests and 
exploitation. As persons and a people, 
they have life stories to tell their 
children, they have their models for 
meaning within themselves and 
beyond themselves, they have their 
own dreams of life with power to 
determine their future, and they have 
had and now have even more a spirit 
of sacrifice bent on realizing their 
vision. 

In the case in hand, black and white 
South Africans are suffering the pangs 
of change in self and social relation- 
ships. Whether the slave-master 
system in the frying pan is more right 
(not more pragmatic, productive) than 
struggling for freedom and _ justice 
together in the fire of change is a 
specific question few Canadians have 
ever experienced, but it is the height of 
naivete or hypocrisy to think we can 
keep our distance and deal with it out 
of self-interest. Whether communist 
or capitalist bred, any system that 
rules, enslaves and destroys by fear 
and violence shall be enslaved and 
destroyed in the end by the same. 

When Jesus met people he saw them 
as they were, without priorities of 
social ideologies or national interests. 
As his disciples, taught to observe all 
his word-spirit, we are to be thor- 
oughly aware of people and _ their 
needs, checking out our responses 
against God’s standards. If we are 
aware of any change, personal or cor- 
porate, through God’s action in 
history, we will not fear change in 
ourselves or in others. Rather, in act- 
ing in concert with God, we will enjoy 
the fact that others and ourselves are 
being changed, not simply by man, 
but by God, and that to his glory and 
to the interest of full humanity! 

J. H. McIntosh, Osaka, Japan. 


Mother and son elders 


The March Record carries a picture 
of the ordination as elder of David 
Moore, et al, at Caven Church, 
Exeter, Ont. The caption explains that 
Dave is the son of the late Rev. Earl 
Moore. It is of interest that he is also 
the son of Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, one 
of our first lady elders, who was 
ordained in this same church in 1968 
— and coincidentally was inducted as 
an elder in Knox Church, Dundas, 
Ont. a few months before her son’s 
ordination. 

R. R. MacNeil, Dundas, Ont. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and 


PACIFIC COAST TOUR 


Travel through this spectacular country — CANADA 
— with one of the largest and best known tour 
operators specializing in Canadian Tours — on the 
Canadian Rockies tour enjoy Jasper and Banff 
National Parks. See Lake Louise, visit Vancouver 
and Victoria. You’ll enjoy all the Cooke’s Travel first 
class amenities: the finest in accommodations and 
transportation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke’s to 
see to all your travel needs. 


Space is limited. 
For reservations, call us now! 


COOKE’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
7 TALBOT STREET W., LEAMINGTON 
TELEPHONE (519) 326-3258 


>< 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V I1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 


badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 
manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours (Series A) originating Tor- 
onto, July 3rd, July 27th, August 20th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, ‘‘North 
to Alaska’’ by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska, ‘Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific's 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 
made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada— Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B IS SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours, (Series B), originating Tor- 
onto July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver, 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific's 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. “Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse, Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 


Enjoy a 13 day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus 
tour to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
C.P.’s palatial passenger ship T.E.V. 
Princess Patricia. The scenery is up close 
and spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The 
ports of call are colourful; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, Juneau, 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay. 
The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel 
the Klondike ‘Trail of ‘98’ on the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, Skagway to 
Lake Bennett. Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, September 20th. Personally 
escorted. Tour Price $1098.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 19th and Monday, September 
26th. Tour Price $519.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 
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A Century of Service 


MEN 


At Lindsay, Ont. 


Presbyterian Men conducted their 
second mini-conference for men and 
women of the Lindsay-Peterborough 
Presbytery at St. Andrew’s Church, 


Lindsay on Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, April 17. During the conference the 
filmstrip P.M. Through the Years was 
shown. 


DISCUSSION GROUP at the Lindsay 
mini-conference. 


Dr. M. B. Dymond, national co-ordina- 
tor for the Second Century Advance for 
Christ and an active elder in the presby- 
tery, was the theme speaker. He stressed 
that discipleship demands stewardship and 
stewardship means everything and not just 
the secular and business administration of 
Christian affairs. The meeting divided -into 
seven groups for discussion. 

In the evening the Rev. Calvin C. 
MacInnis of Bobcaygeon brought the 
biblical application with the emphasis that 
demands were upon all of us, teaching 
elders, ruling elders and worshippers in the 
pew. ‘Music was provided by a male 
quartet of St. Andrew’s and the soloist 
was the Rev. Stuart McEntyre from Port 
Perry. The Rev. Irene Dickson presented 
the history and work of Ewart College and 
asked for the appreciation and support of 
all Presbyterians. 

One hundred and three people sat down 
to dinner prepared by the ladies of St. 
Andrew’s Church. 


PM at Welland 


Presbyterian Men of Niagara held their 
annual spring hymn sing on April 24 at 
Knox Church, Welland with a full congre- 
gation in attendance. An appreciative 
audience listened to the Presbyterian 
Men’s Choir from Toronto. All enjoyed 
the friendly social hour following. 


Church archives 


The committee on history has arranged 
for the church archives at 59 St. George 
St., Toronto, Ont., M5S 2E6 to remain 
open five days a week from 9:15 a.m. until 
4:45 p.m. The telephone number is (416) 
595-1277. 
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THOMSON, THE REV. ADAM, M.B.E., 65, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Hagers- 
ville, Ont. died suddenly on April 19. Mr. 
Thomson was born at Lerwick, Shetland 
Islands, Scotland, and educated at Glasgow 
University and Trinity College, Glasgow. He 
was ordained in 1940 by the Church of Scot- 
land. During the war years, he acted as 
honorary chaplain at a Midget Submarine 
Base in North Scotland, and in 1953 was 
awarded the M.B.E. for service to the crown. 

After special studies, Mr. Thomson served 
from 1950-1953 as minister at St. Andrew’s 
Scots Kirk, Grenada, in the West Indies. 
Returning to Scotland he served as parish 
minister at Ardeonaig, Perthshire, before 
coming to Canada in 1955, where in Montreal 
he became assistant minister at Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Church. He took further 
studies at The Presbyterian College. 

Mr. Thomson was active in adding church 
buildings in all three charges to which he was 
called in Ontario: at St. Paul’s, Hawkesbury, 
1957; Chalmers, Hamilton, 1965; and St. 

_ Andrew’s, Hagersville, 1970. As well as serv- 

| ing as moderator for the Presbytery of Ot- 

tawa and the Presbytery of Hamilton, Mr. 

Thomson was active in civic life. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Marj- 
orie Brown, and one son, Norman, of Lon- 
don, Ont. 


BORLAND, MRS. ALEX., 103, long time mem- 
ber of Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont., 
| Mar. 26. 

CAMERON, LAWRENCE W., 84, elder for 
40 years, St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, N.S., 
Mar. 7. 

(CARR, MRS. MARY IRENE (MARION), 71, 

member of Paterson Memorial Church, 

Sarnia, Ont., mother of the Rev. John Carr, 

Edmonton, Alta., Mar. 14. 

CARRUTHERS, HELEN McDONALD, 93, 

daughter of the first minister of Dovercourt 

| Road Church, Toronto, oldest graduate of 

_ Wellesley Hospital’s School of Nursing, aunt 

_ of Miss Helen Allen, Apr. 17. 

CHURCH, CHARLES WESLEY, 49, elder, 

_ choir member, Sunday school teacher, Essa 

_ Road Church, Barrie, Ont., Apr. 14. 

‘COOPER, MISS NETTIE E., member of Grace 

_ Church, Calgary, Alta., life member of the 

_ W.M.S., member of Elizabeth Rae Mission- 

ary Auxiliary and founder of the Grace 

Bethany Missionary Group, Mar. 28. 


DEAN, GEORGE, elder, St. Giles-Kingsway 

_ Church, Toronto, Ont. and formerly at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Apr. 29. 

DUNCAN, MacGREGOR, 98, elder, Cooke’s 

_ Church, Chilliwack, B.C., April 21. 

GREIG, ROBERT, 76, elder, Erskine Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., Mar. 12. 

GRUMMETT, A. PARK, 76, elder for 40 
years, Knox Church, Sheffield, Ont., Apr. 13. 

HANDY, LORNE (senior), 82, elder, Knox 
Church, Craighurst, Ont., and representa- 

_ tive elder for Hillsdale and Craighurst, 

) Feb. 20. 

LESLIE, HAZEL BERTHA, member, St. 
Paul’s Church, Nelson, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S., and church treasurer for 33 years, 
Feb. 16. 

MacDONALD, MRS. MAY, lifetime member 
of Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., and mem- 
ber of the Elizabeth Rae Missionary Auxil- 
iary, Feb. 26. 

MACKAY, MISS MURIEL EDITH, member, 
Elizabeth Rae Missionary Auxiliary, Grace 

MARSHA Calgary, Alta., Mar. 9. 


| 
| 


ARSHALL, MRS. H. H., long time member 
of Saint David’s Church, Halifax, N.S. and 
a life member of the W.M.S. (E.D.), Jan. 16. 
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a Che Chorister Robe 


eae By “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
¥ for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


‘ Caps, Collars and Accessories 
nsf) Samples and prices upon request 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wd Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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Love 
madethe 
_ Difference. 


Little Rosa lives in a small hut made of scraps of 

| wood and tin, in a crowded slum area of a South 
American city. She is one of five children and 
her mother peddles lemons and garlic in the 
streets to earn money for food. 


But—Rosa has a sponsor—AND IT MAKES 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE! Her picture, and 
information about her and the Family Helper 
Project where she and her sisters and brothers 
receive help, has been lovingly accepted by a 
sponsor who shows care and concern. They 
exchange letters and notes and Christmas Cards, 
all translated in our overseas office. 


This picture of Rosa was taken at her school desk 
‘and our overseas gaseworker’s report says she is 


"FROM ACHING POVERTY TO NEW LIFE AND OPPORTUNITY 


‘ta neat person and bright and alert’. In our 
project program she receives clothing, school 
supplies, medical care and supplementary food 
supplies for herself and family. 


But so many more deprived and abandoned 
kiddies need help. They cannot understand the 
hard, hungry and irrational poverty in which 
they are trapped but how they respond and grow 
when help is provided. You can sponsor a child 
for just $15 per month ($180 per year). Won’t you 
share your blessings with a needy girl or boy? 


Right now sponsors are urgently needed in 
Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Taiwan, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Caribbean. Your 
love can make the difference! 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly —Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA-— 


| 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MA4T 1Y8 | 
| I wish to sponsor a boy girl [_] for one CCF is experienced, economi- 
| year in a country of greatest need | | or cal, efficient and conscien- 
join (Countty) .......220 sce eee eeees tious. Approved by the Dept. ! 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). of Revenue, Ottawa, Reg. ; 
Z| Enclosed is ayment for the #0211987-01-13. Annual au- 
@ | full year (_} first month [_| dits show total admin./opera- | 
i I cannot “sponsor’’ a child but want to tional costs are just over 9%. | 
Help OV SIVIN GS ehetareteretetinene gus) are ie aris exes Christian Children’s Fund has 
| [_] Please send me more information. been helping children around | 
IN AM Cin eret pethey rele 0) ol lve: Susi waittv esis ole the world since 1938 and at \ 
l IOVERS te os, ORO eI tere ee present assists nearly 170,000 
LPS, | 3 Oe eR eee in over 900 Homes and l 
| Provinces acener tae Gode viixey tes: Projects. i 
Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director p-677 I 
LB Ree pla aN ey RA a a ah ea a li a a Ae | 


BIBLE TRANSLATION 


Sound, accurate translations from Greek and Hebrew are essen- 
tial. Scriptures are now in 1603 languages. Translations proceed- 
ing in 500 languages. 


Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


$2,000,000 required in 1977 for Scripture translation. 
Please send gift today. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


1835 Yonge Street 


A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


(THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 
FOUNDED 1852 


Government subsidy available for applicants on low income. 
55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. M5R 1R1 Phone 964-9231 


Dentur-Eze 
gives 
the comfort 
it promises. 


Dentur-Eze holds dentures firm 
and helps avoid irritation. 

Dentur-Eze helps you now 
enjoy the foods that slipping 
dentures made you avoid. 

Try long-lasting Dentur-Eze for 
new comfort. Available in 
Regular or ‘‘Quick-Type” ... or 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 
— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


Tye “f 


— 


McCUAIG, MRS. L. A. (DOROTHY), 71, 
member of St. Paul’s Church, Scotstown, 
Que., formerly of St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert 
and MacVicar Memorial, Outremont, Que. 


Mother of Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. McCuaig of ; 


Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont., Mar. 30. 

McPHIE, NORMAN D., 98, elder, MacNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. for 44 years, 
treasurer, Presbytery of Hamilton 12 years, 
Apr. 21. 

MULLEN, MRS. WALTER (GERTRUDE 
MAE) 78, member of Claude Church, Ingle- 
wood, Ont. and wife of an elder, Walter 
Mullen, Apr. 12. 

PEMBERTON, MRS. JESSIE, member, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Burks Falls, Ont., and 
W.M.S., Mar. 5. 

PHILP, CHARLES THOMAS, 65, elder, Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Colborne, Ont., Mar. 
14. 

STEWART, MRS. A. C. (MARGARET), 
widow of Rev. Dr. A. C. Stewart, moderator 
of the 1944 General Assembly, honorary life 
member of the W.M.S., at Goderich, Ont., 
Apr. 21. 


WATSON, BASIL ROBERT IVISON, 74, long 
time elder and choir: member of Paterson 
Memorial Church, Sarnia, Ont., Apr. 24. 


Dentur-Eze Cream Adhesive 
for daily use. 


2) Den 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


tur 2074; 


Ee PLASTIC 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


Available at your local pharmacy. Or 
send for TRIAL OFFER: 50¢ for regular 
$1.50 size DENTUREZE. Postpaid from 
Canadian Distributor, Maltby Brothers 
Limited, 22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ont. 


REV. KEITH BOYER cuts the cake 
at the new Malvern Church. 


A new congregation 


- MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since DTAINED GLASS 1856 


On Palm Sunday evening the Presby- 
tery of East Toronto formally established 
Malvern Presbyterian Church and recog- 
nized the Rev. Keith E. Boyer as the minis- 
ter of the new congregation. Thirty-eight 
charter members were received during the 
service. A pulpit Bible was presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morris in memory of 
Mrs. Morris’ mother, Elizabeth Emlay. 

The new congregation will continue to 
meet for worship in community schools 
until ready to construct a church building 
on their three acre site. Malvern is a com- 
munity of 16,000 people with an antici- 
pated population of over 50,000 by 1985. 
It is in Scarborough in Metro Toronto. 
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colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or. 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


?. Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


CALENDAR 


Biggs, Rev. James, Willowdale; Trinity Church, 
Ont., May 15. 


INDUCTIONS 

Archer, Rev. Ronald, Scarborough, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ont., May 18. 

Bissett, Rev. Robert, Forest, St. James, Ont., 
| April 5. 
| Campbell, Rev. Alexander K., Beamsville and 
_ Smithville, Ont., June }. 
_ Duffy, Rev. William F., Kingston, St. Andrew’s, 
i Ont., Apr: 27. 
Goggin, Rev. Helen, Oakville, 
| (Associate Minister), Apr. 28. 
| Jarvis, Rev. W. F., Windham Centre, St. 
| Andrew’s, Ont., May 5. 
| Rowland, Rev. Kenneth J., 
Andrew’s, Ont., March 4. 


Knox, Ont., 


Gananoque, St. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

, Charlottetown, Zion Church, P.E.I., 
R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., 
CIA IR2. (Effective July 31) 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 


| Rev. John 
| Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 


Charlottetown 


Glasgow. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S.A. 
McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
Ile Perrot J7V 5C7. 
Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 
38, Spencerville KOE 1X0. 


-Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. I. D. Mac- 

Iver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1T0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Madoc and Tweed, Ont., Rev. Robin Ross, 
279 Dundas St. W., Trenton K8V 3R8. 

Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A.Ross Mac- 
kay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 2K1. 

Vankleek Hill and Hawkesbury, Ont., Rev. 
John Forbes, P.O. Box 73, Dalkeith 
KOB 1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
Box 246, Orillia L3V 6J6. 


Cambridge, St. Andrew’s (Galt), Ont., Rev. R. 
Spencer, R.R. # 2, Puslinch NOB 2JO. 
King City and Nobleton, Ont., Rev. A.M. Mc- 


Combie, St. Andrew’s Church, 3819 Bloor St. 
W.., Islington M9B 1K7. 

Markham, St. Andrew’s Ont., Rev. Donald 
Cousens, 2 Southdale Dr., Markham L3P 1J7. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Donald Smith, 59 St. George St., Toronto 
MSS 2E6. 

Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Armour Heights, Ont., Rev. Dr. DeC. 
H. Rayner, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto M5M 1T1. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, St. Mark’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. William 
Klempa, 39 Whitney Ave., Toronto, 
M4W 2A7. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and Motherwell/Avonbank, Ont., 
Rev. James Perrie, Box 103, Shakespeare 

| NOB 2P0. 
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D.J.M. 
Toronto 


Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev 
J.D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M 1. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 2SS5. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., Rev. 
J. M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London 
N5Z 189. 

Exeter, Hensall and Cromarty, Ont., Rev. E.G. 
Nelson, Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1 WO. 

London, New St. James, Ont., Rev. J. H. Mar- 
shall, 124 Stanhope Place, London 
N6C 4W8. (effective June 30) 

Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., 
H. Armstrong, Box 115, 
NOG 2W0. 

Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., 
N7T 3G9. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Marshall S. 
Jess, 29 Bald St., Welland L3C 5BS. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D.S. 
Campbell, Box 205, Tara NOH 2N0. 

Windsor, Knox, Ont., Rev. Chuck Congram, 
R.R.#1, Site 1, Box 13, Belle River 
NOR 1A0. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 


Rev. Robert 
Wingham, 


Rev. C.A. 
Strathroy 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Knox, Alta., Rev. L. R. Files, St. 
Andrew’s Church, 703 Heritage Dr. S.W., 
Calgary T2V 2W4. 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., Rev. 
John Carr, c/o The Pastoral Institute, 112 St. 
& 109 Ave., Edmonton T5H 1E1. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Whitewood and Moosomin, Sask., Rev. Walter 
Donovan, Box 247, Kipling SOG 2S0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C., Rev. Douglas Ander- 
son, 46073 Clare Ave., Chilliwack V2P 6M9. 

Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook 
VIC 1G2. 

Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Dr. Albert E. 
Bailey, 5681 Trafalgar St., Vancouver, 
V6N 1C2. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Ken- 
neth Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westmin- 
ster V3L 2X4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

First Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, Man. 
Church worker, woman or man, for pastoral 
care, Christian education, administration. 

Job description for this position available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

e e 3 

Presbytery of P.E.I., deaconess for Christian 
education and extension. 

Presbytery of Hamilton, deaconess for hospital 
visiting. 

Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, deaconess for 
extension and hospital work. 

Presbytery of Cape Breton, 
Christian education. 

Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


deaconess for 


Anniversaries 


191st — First Church, New Glasgow, 
N.S., April 17, (Rev. Robert W. Cruick- 
shank). 

126th — Orillia, Ont., 
Eric A. Beggs). 

125th — Melville Church, West Hill, Ont., 
April 17, (Rev. Wallace E. Whyte). 


May 21, (Rev. 
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shovel rich compost out 


‘OCGROP 


The Rotocrop Accelerator. A remarkable new com- 
post bin from England, scientifically designed to 
convert cut grass, leaves, prunings, even kitchen left- 
overs, into rich, natural food for your garden—in 
weeks. 


Accelerator 
compost bin 


Set up the Rotocrop Accelerator in your garden. 
“Feed” it weekly with garden waste, and you'll have a 
never ending supply of free compost for a vibrant 
garden 

A SENSATION IN ENGLAND. Compost gardening is 
practically a way of life in England. English gardeners 
have acclaimed the Rotocrop Accelerator for its 
unique efficiency. Decomposition is fast because there 
are no corners to cool off. And the precisely 
calibrated air vents let just the right amount of air in 
without losing heat or moisture. 


RUGGED, CONVENIENT. Tough PVC construction is 
long lasting and won't rot. Panels slide up individualiy 
or together, so you can shovel out from the bottom 
An inflatable cover keeps heat in, rain out. And there 
are no unpleasant odors to attract bugs. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE. 
We'll ship in two weeks. If you’re not fully satisfied 
within 14 days, return it and we will send you a 
refund. The money you save in artificial fertilizers or 
commercial compost will pay for your Accelerator in 
no time 
Accelerator 18 (above). 22 Ibs, 3 ft. high, 34 in. diam 
Holds nearly 19 cu. ft. Use on soil. $63.95 
Accelerator B. Use on 
paved surfaces. 3 ft. x 27 in 
11 cu. ft. $59.95 

ry t Meare 


Accelerator 14. For smaller 
m; yardens. 3 ft. x 27 in. 11% 
*% cu.ft. Use on soil. $54.95 


All models natural green Packed flat for shipping. 


Te Ee Ee Gee ae 
Mail to Rotocrop (Canada) Ltd. 
361 King St. East. Toronto, Ont MSA 1L1 
i Gentlemen: Please ship PR-1/77 : 
O Accelerator 18 at $63.95 Ontario Residents 
O Accelerator 14 at $54.95 please add 7% 
O Accelerator B at $59.95 sales tax 
and your 18age booklet on compost garden- 
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ONECALL... 
CLEANS ALL 519-326-3270 


CHAPEL CLEANING 
SERVICES Limited 


Box 105 N8H 3W1 


Floor Stripping ® Janitor Services 
Floor Care ® Window Cleaning 
Wall Washing 


Also carpet and Furniture Cleaning 
— By Duraclean Method — 


Leamington, Ont. 


10% off regular price!! 
PLUS 


10% sent to the Mission of your choice!! 
We are here to he/p your custodian 
— not replace him — 
If it's Worth Doing, 
it’s Worth Doing Right 


Possibly 
the world’s 
best 
‘| stacking 
| | chairs 


Here are chairs that stay comfortable. 
Chairs that shrug off rough handling. 
Chairs that LOOK good. It’s why so 
many stacking chairs look something 
like ours. But aren't the same. Ideal for 
clubs, churches, institutions. 


Write for free colour catalogue. 


Gp) DETAN DARD TUBE 
CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 


POEMS WANTED 


The National Society of Published 
Poets is compiling a book of 
poems. If you have written a poem 
and would like our society to con- 
sider it for publication, send your 
poem and a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF PUBLISHED POETS, INC. 
P.O. Box 1976 
Riverview, Florida, U.S.A. 33569 


Dewar Kilts 


Manufacturers of fine quality High- 
land garments by our own expert 
kiltmakers. Since 1973 our reputa- 
tion has been proven from coast to 
coast across Canada by the many 
Scots who now wear our kilts. For 
made to measure orders in your 
tartan write to: 


Dewar Kilts 
16 Broderick Ave. 
Thorold Ont. L2V 2H4 
(416) 227-4714 


ROTARY-LAUGHLEN CENTRE 
Toronto’s newest Retirement Residence to open 
in February 1977. Single and double rooms all 
with private washrooms and cable T.V. will be 
available. Located in the heart of the city, the 
centre offers to Senior Citizens ‘‘big city’ ad- 
vantages as well as privacy of living and 
community interests. There will be recreational 
areas, a chapel, multi-purpose room, a beautiful 
landscaped central courtyard and the Head- 
quarters of the Second Mile Club. For further 
information, please call (416) 597-0373. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPLAINCY: a vacancy 
exists in the Ecumenical Chaplaincy at Carleton 
University, Ottawa, which is supported by the 
Anglican, Presbyterian and United Churches. 
Both men and women are invited to apply. 
Application, together with curriculum vitae, 
should be sent by August 31 to Prof. Ian Cam- 
eron, Dept. of English, Carleton University, 
Ottawa, K1S 5B6. 


““EXPERIENCING CHRISTIAN COM- 
MUNITY’’ Program Manual for creating 
community in the local congregation. A binder 
containing complete, tested and researched pro- 
gram with all materials, for weekends, or five 
evenings. ® Building Christian Community ¢ 
Faith and our experience of the Gospel * Our 
mutual ministry and personal gifts © Small 
groups and the wider Church ® Reflections for 
growth and action. 

$15.00 (plus $2.50 postage) includes: binder, 
content, directions and materials. ORDER 
YOURS TODAY! AURORA CONFERENCE 
CENTRE, R.R.#2, AURORA, ONTARIO, 
CANADA, L4G 3G8. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two day intensive course for 
beginners from a qualified teacher. For further 
information write — ‘‘Practical Woodturning,” 
Post Office Box 171, Brampton, Ontario, L6V 
PAW 


JOIN 9th HOLY LAND TOUR, with DOR- 
OTHY HITCHINS. ISRAEL & ATHENS — 
$978, October 17. Write Wholesale Tours Inter- 
national, 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont., 
M2P 1R6. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 

Openings available for couples to work in 
houseparent capacity, caring for emotionally 
disturbed children ages 6-16, in the London area 
and in the area north of Toronto (Orillia). 
Please make application to: Ausable Springs 
Ranch, 518 Queens Ave., London, Ontario. 
N6B 1Y7. 

Attention: Jack F. Wall 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
‘‘A”’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


WANTED 
Organist — Choir Leader for St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Whitby, Ontario. Send 
resume and salary expectations to Mrs. Regna 
Scott, 302 Cochrane St., Whitby, Ontario, 
LIN 5J3. 


WANTED 
Organist and Choir Leader, St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, New Liskeard, Ont. Wood- 
stock pipe organ, good choir potential and 
teaching prospects. Apply Mrs. W. S. Carr, Box 
913, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0. Phone: 705- 
647-5176. 


_123rd — MacNab Street Church, Hamil. 


eee 


ton, Ont., May 1, (Rev. Dr. John A. 
Johnston). j 

96th — St. Andrew’s Church, Burks Falls, © 
Ont., Feb. 13, (Rev. T. Theijsmeijer). ; 

49th — Westminster Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Mar. 27, (Rev. W. I. McElwain). 

39th — Melrose Park Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Mar. 30, (Rev. G. R. Haynes). 

5th — Calvin-Goforth Church, Saskatoon, 
Sask., April 17, (Rev. Raymond E. Glen). 


READINGS 


1 Hebrews 11:16-21 
2 Hebrews 11:1-10 
3 Hebrews 11:22-27 
4 Hebrews 12:1-6 

5 Proverbs 14:28-35 
6 Psalm 119:105-112 
7 John 8:12-16 
July 8 Genesis 1:1-8, 31 
July 9 Genesis 1:9-13 
July 10 Genesis 1:14-19 
July 11 Genesis 1:20-25 
July 12 Psalm 24 

July 13 Psalm 19:1-6 
July 14 Matthew 6:24-34 
July 15 Genesis 1:26-31 
July 16 Genesis 2:1-8 
July 17 Malachi 2:4-10 
July 18 Psalm 8 

July 19 Isaiah 43:1-7 
July 20 Mark 10:1-9 

July 21 Ecclesiastes 12:1-7 
July 22 Genesis 3:1-8 
July 23 Genesis 3:9-15 
July 24 Romans 3:19-26 
July 25 Isaiah 1:1-9 

July 26 Psalm 51:1-10 
July 27 Mark 2:1-12 

July 28 John 8:1-11 

July 29 Genesis 4:1-8 
July 30 Genesis 4:9-16 
July 31 Galatians 5:19-26 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Bible Society head 


A well known American radio preacher, 
Rev. Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, St. 
Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. has been elected 
president of the United Bible Societies 
(UBS). 

Dr. Hoffmann succeeds the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Donald F. Coggan, 
who served as president of the United 
Bible Societies for almost 20 years, and 
who retired from this position in autumn 
1976 due to growing responsibilities in his 
high office. 


CAMPUS CHAPLAIN 

Inquiries are invited for a position opening 
summer 1977 in a campus ministry serving 
Anglican, Presbyterian and United Churches at. 
the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. A 
description of this ministry is available upon 
request from Rev. Eric Bays, College of Em- 
manuel and St. Chad, Saskatoon, Sask. 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplatea 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52, 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. ! 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD - 


““WHAT IS SO RARE AS A DAY IN June’’ exclaimed 
James Russell Lowell poetically a century ago. Those of 
us living in eastern Canada feel particularly rapturous this 
year as we welcome the beginning of summer after emerg- 
ing from what we consider a rigorous winter. ‘‘Then, if 
ever, come perfect days,’’ as the poet said. 

Several Old Testament verses written by persons also 
living north of the equator suggest that the approaching 
summer season is a productive one, too. In II Samuel 
16:1, a servant met David with provisions that included 
“fan hundred of summer fruits.’’ Proverbs 6, praising 
industry, says that ants ‘‘store up their food during the 
summer, getting ready for winter’? (GNB). 

In reporting Jesus’ teaching, Matthew says that 
summer suggests ‘‘the end is near, at the very door’’ 
(24:32). Mark and Luke report almost identical words. So 
it appears that Jesus thought of human life as being 
somewhat akin to the seasons of the year. We have so 
thought of it ourselves. Samuel Johnson, 200 years ago 
wrote, 

“Life’s a short summer — man a flower — 

He dies — alas! How soon he dies!”’ (cf. Psalm 90) 

The view of Jesus seems much like this. Only he, 
blessed with greater wisdom, saw his truth surviving 
beyond the passing of all summers and of the earth itself. 
He said that whereas human life may be short and soon 
pass with the rest of the world, his words would continue 
(Mark 13: 31, etc.). 

We hardly need reminding that life is a short summer 
and too soon ended. Ours is a day of sudden death on 
highways, city streets, and in the air. It saddens us to see 
young life so quickly snuffed out. But there are other 
observations to be made, and a century ago Phillips 
Brooks said, 

‘*. . does it not become our crown and privilege and 
glory, when we see that life is short to us because we are, 
that life is short to us just in proportion as we are, 
conscious of immortality and full of vitality? Who would 
not dread to have his begin to seem long?’’ 

The shortness of summer, reminding us of the 
shortness of our own days, may inspire us to more 
diligent activity and a higher level of achievement, even as 
June, 1977 


Jesus: “Learn a lesson from the fig-tree. 
When its tender shoots appear and are breaking into leaf, 
you know that summer is near” (Mark 13: 28, NEB). 


it reminds us of ants storing up their food in preparation 
for winter. Yet we know that any attempt to revive the 
work ethic would receive short shrift now. We are being 
counselled today that we need to develop leisure time 
specialists able to train us for living in the rapidly- 
approaching days when our hours at work will be much 
shorter. We are taught to be more concerned about the 
well-being of the workaholic as much as of the sluggard. 
We are advised that our best.interests would be better 
served if we were to take ‘‘a little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep’’ (Proverbs 6:9, AV). 

Jesus only said that with all the changes of changing 
times and with all of this world’s built-in obsolescence, 
when the summer is over and the earth extinct, his truth 
would continue still. Not merely his Aramaic words or his 
popular parables, but the bold thrust of his truth — 
God’s revelation about life. He did suggest that for 
himself he was obligated to do the works of God while 
daylight lasted — be it summer-long or life-long. 

His words were primarily about life (John 10: 10). As 
Brooks put it, it is only in light of what we know and are 
that a summer or even a lifetime seems too short. It is 
only because we ourselves are alive and know our destiny 
with Christ is a /ively one, and anticipate greater wonders 
than we have yet seen or heard, exceeding even those of 
the delightful days of summer. As Jesus put it in his own 
prayer to God on that night in which he was betrayed, 
‘‘Eternal life means to know you, the only true God, and 
to know Jesus Christ, whom you sent’’ (John 17: 3, 
GNB). 


Prayer 


Eternal God, our Creator and Redeemer, we bless you for 
all that you have wrought in your great wisdom. We 
thank you for the world you have given us to inhabit and 
for the life that is ours to live. We only pray that you 
would enable us to use each of the seasons and all of our 
years to increase in that abundant living also available to 
us through Jesus Christ, your Son, our Lord. Amen.® 
/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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° by local congregations 
e by Presbyteries and Synods 
e by the General Assembly 


through the 


Board of World Mission 


e in establishing new congregations 
° in assisting aid receiving congregations 
¢ inspecial ministries — 
Native people, hospital visitors, 
Inner City and many more 
°¢ overseas mission working with 
National Churches in Japan, 
Taiwan, Nigeria, Malawi, India, 
Guyana and other agencies 
¢ support 53 personnel serving overseas 


¢ scholarship program for overseas leadership 


Mission Report in the General Assembly Acts and 
Proceedings, and articles in The Presbyterian Record 


Read 


Support The General Assembly Budget 
Pray For the Mission of the Church 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE, 
Board of World Mission 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 157 
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Our 


EDITOR 


becomes 


MODERATOR 


Ge 


by Valerie M. Dunn 


DECOURCY HAMILTON RAYNER is the third editor 
of The Presbyterian Record to become moderator of our 
highest court, the General Assembly, since the magazine 
was first published in 1876. In each case election to that 
high office has come at the end of a lengthy period of 
service. 

Perhaps the church recognizes that editing The Record is 
not as glamorous as it might seem, it is mostly hard, 
grinding work. Meeting deadlines month after month, 
even when you have the flu. Soothing congregational 
reporters who argue when they’re late with a news item 
that ‘‘Mrs. Churchpillar will be furious if this doesn’t get 
ivan he 

When he was appointed in 1958 after 12 years as a 
district secretary of The Canadian Bible Society in 
Montreal, he recalls, ‘‘My wife and family weren’t too 
happy about leaving the city which had been their home 
for so long. But my comment was, ‘I could think of 
nothing more enjoyable than writing for a living and 
getting paid for it.’ 

“I soon discovered that the editor was expected to be a 
layout specialist, mews gatherer, expert photographer, 
proof reader, advertising salesman, business manager 
and the voluntary secretary of a number of committees. 
His writing is done in his ‘spare’ time.”’ 
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It is a team effort now. Leila MaclInnes sells the 
advertising as well as handling subscriptions, and I cope 
with layout and production. But The Record still operates 
with the smallest staff of any comparable church 
publication in Canada, a tribute to the editor’s 
administrative as well as journalistic skills. 

DeCourcy Rayner got into journalism because his 
father, the Rev. Thomas DeCourcy Rayner, was local 
correspondent for two London, Ontario papers as well as 
the Toronto Globe when he was minister in Watford. He 
often used his eldest son to cover sport for all three 
papers. 

Our editor sold his first article at age 12 to the 
children’s page of the Globe. It was about mistletoe and 
he was paid the princely sum of $1! | 

Born in Hamilton, Ontario on November 14, 1909, the 
future moderator went to primary school there, and in 
Kingston and Watford, where he also attended high 
school. He completed his secondary school education in 
Dutton. Three of his fellow students there also entered 
the Presbyterian ministry: Harold G. Lowry, Donald St. 
C. Campbell and Finlay G. Stewart. 

While taking arts at the University of Toronto, he 
worked on the university paper The Varsity, then a daily. 
‘‘I was one of the few editors who didn’t get fired,’’ he 
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ecalls, ‘my successor, Arthur C. Cochrane, who later 
iad a distinguished career as a professor of systematic 
heology, lasted only two months!’’ He wrote sport for 
he Globe during his three years at Knox College, and 
while serving on student mission fields always 
sorresponded for the nearest newspaper. 

Following graduation in 1937 he was ordained in his 
father’s church, St. Andrew’s in Lachine, Quebec. He 
vent by ship direct to the country now known as Guyana 
n April, 1937 with his wife Marion (Marie) White, a 
-egistered nurse with secretarial training whom he married 
n 1933. 

DeCourcy Rayner’s four years there were packed with 
activity: he managed a share of the 32 primary and two 
nigh schools administered by the church, was secretary- 
feasurer of the mission council, and field missionary. 

The latter involved supervising and training catechists 
and conducting Communion nearly every Sunday. On his 
first Christmas day every congregation on the Essequibo 
soast wanted the missionary for a special service. ‘‘I had 
seven lined up starting at 6 a.m.,’”’ he says. “‘My car 
broke down and I had to borrow one. Because the starter 
wouldn’t work, to get it going we had to push it after 
each service, in pouring rain!”’ 

When he arrived at the first in the dark, he was startled 
by two flashes of flame and two loud shots. He was told, 
‘“‘That was in honour of you... when the Governor 
comes they shoot off 21 guns but we could only manage 
two!”’ 

Writing was still a major interest. When he moved to 
Georgetown in 1939 he revived the mission magazine and 
sold enough advertising to pay most of the cost of the 
2,000 quarterly circulation. The subscription charge was 
20 cents annually! 

DeCourcy Rayner also founded and edited a church 
page in the Georgetown Sunday newspaper The Argosy, 
owned by a Roman Catholic. In those pre-ecumenical 
days he had to do it anonymously. 


Chaplain to 401 Squadron 


In May, 1941 the Rayners returned to Canada and he 
became minister of Outremont Church, Montreal, that 
September. The Royal Canadian Air Force soon claimed 
him; commissioned as a chaplain in 1943 he served in 
Canada and England. For 12 years after the war he was 
chaplain of 401 City of Westmount Squadron, R.C.A.F. 
Reserve, and received the Canadian Forces Decoration 
and the Coronation Medal of Queen Elizabeth while a 
reserve. padre. 

As a district secretary of The Canadian Bible Society in 
Montreal, for 12 years he travelled through Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario. 

An ardent curler, he’s among those who disappear 
from 50 Wynford Drive each Monday noon to play with a 
group he helped found, the East Metro Ministerial 
Curling Club. This interest got him into hot water during 
his early days at the Bible Society. 

‘‘The first time I went curling I told my new secretary, 
Amy Uchida, that if anyone phoned she could suggest 
that my colleague and I were at a funeral. She took me 
seriously and asked what funeral? I said, Mr. Stone’s. 

‘““One of the venerable members of the board phoned. 
When he couldn’t get either of us and was told we were at 
a funeral, he wanted to know if Mr. Stone was a generous 
subscriber to the Bible Society. We had a lot of explaining 
July-August, 1977 
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to do the next day!”’ 

In spite of his busy life at The Record, Dr. Rayner has 
served on numerous boards and committees. After several 
years as a director of the Associated Church Press, an 
organization of U.S. and Canadian church publications, 
he became president for two years. He also held that 
office in The Canadian Church Press. 

Rayner was among four representing Canada at the 
centennial service in Westminster Abbey during 1967. He 
was the Canadian delegate to the first World Assembly of 
the United Bible Societies in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in 
1972. 

That was when the first Russia-Canada hockey series 
was being played, but no scores were available there. He 
and Rev. Dr. Kenneth McMillan took their problem to 
the Canadian ambassador who made the information 
available. When Paul Henderson scored the winning goal, 
the two Canadians made sure that the good news was 
printed in the UBS Assembly’s news sheet. 

Rayner has written for a variety of secular and religious 
magazines. Since 1942 he has reported most Presbyterian 
General Assemblies for The Canadian Press, and 
occasionally writes on travel and religion for their feature 
service. 


Travelling the hard way 


“‘Since The Record doesn’t have a travel budget to 
compare to major spending boards, I have organized 
group trips to Asia, the Caribbean, the U.S.S.R. and 
Israel,’’ he says. ‘‘But it isn’t the easiest way to see the 
world. 

‘‘For the centenary of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan in 1965 I took 26 people to Japan, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. One dear lady, now deceased, couldn’t find 
her vaccination book just as we were boarding the plane 
from Tokyo to Taiwan. 

‘‘Mrs. Rayner went ahead with the others, and when 
the book was finally found we dashed to a plane, under 
an umbrella, in the pouring rain. Just as we were about to 
be seated I noticed none of the others in my tour was 
aboard. That plane was heading for Bangkok! Out in the 
rain Marie was clinging for dear life to the boarding stairs 
on the Taiwan plane, to keep it from departing without 
us!’ 

He and Marie, who co-ordinates the program for 
medical students at Toronto Western Hospital, are easily 
persuaded to show pictures of their three daughters and 
three grandchildren. Sally, born in Guyana, is now Mrs. 
Manfred Schiller and lives in Munich, Germany. 
Grandson Sebastian is ten years old. 

Suzanne is a teacher who with her husband Derek 
McBrien lives in the Toronto suburb of Willowdale with 
their two children, Kimberley and Drew. Diana, the 
youngest Rayner, married Michael Tordjman about a 
year ago and also lives in Willowdale. 

Despite his distinctions DeCourcy Rayner remains a 
quiet, rather humble man, who was more surprised than 
anybody when he received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Knox College in 1966. 

Dr. Rayner retires as editor of The Record at the end of 
1977. But I’m sure that his writing, for him a vital 
Christian ministry, will never cease. His talents will also 
add a special dimension to his moderatorial year, 
enabling him to share widely what he finds as he travels 
throughout the church. * 
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EDITORIALS 


Highlights of the General Assembly 


PERHAPS ONE SEES IT differently from the modera- 
tor’s chair, but this General Assembly seemed notable for 
its unanimity and restraint. Of course the prospect of a 
$349,000 deficit in 1978, as presented in the budget for that 
year, discouraged any proposals for expansion. 

As the national treasurer pointed out, there will be 
plenty of money to work with if each Presbyterian com- 
municant increases his or her contribution to the red side 
of the duplex envelope by a mere ten cents per week. 

Even the appeal for assistance from the continuing 
Presbyterian Church of Australia had to be turned down, 
although individual congregations and persons are free to 
respond to it. 

The critical question of national unity in Canada, arising 
from the situation in Quebec, was handled delicately. A 
large and representative committee was appointed with 
terms of reference which are outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. Presbyteries will be drawn into the study as it 
proceeds. 

Two articles on Sex Education in the Schools, written by 
Dr. Kathleen Gow and published in The Canadian maga- 
zine on May 21 and 28, 1977, have caused concern in 
Ontario. The Assembly approved the content of a com- 


Wait till the sun shines. . . 


IN EGYPT, SOUTH AMERICA and the British Isles, the 
sun was praised for centuries. Ancient civilizations 
throughout the world could think of no higher form of 
worship. The sun was divine. 

Now, the sun is being resurrected again, but this time 
not by priests performing religious rites, but by engineers, 
architects and even do-it-yourself handymen who recog- 
nize its value as an inexhaustible, non-polluting energy 
resource. 

Many people believe that Canada is too cold and too far 
north for solar heating devices to be practical. Yet, the 
larger the heating requirement, the more practical solar 
heating becomes. Although solar energy may provide only 
60% of the heating necessary for comfort in the north, the 
saving in gallons of oil can be far greater than in a more 
southern climate. 

With the help of a financial grant from the Anglican 
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munique sent earlier to the three leaders of political parties — 
in Ontario. It asked for investigation into the ways in — 
which sex education is conducted; provision for training 
teachers so that moral values will be stressed in the schools; — 
and a reminder ‘‘that, with all the changes in sexual values © 
today, there is still a large consensus based on the human — 
values of the Jewish and Christian traditions, and that : 
these values continue to be an important part of the living 

faith of many citizens. The teaching of sex pee 
should be informed by such values.”’ 

We draw attention to this subject, not to discourage sex — 
education, but to emphasize what the church believes, that 
the way in which it is presented is of great importance. 
Parents should be encouraged to take an active and res- 
ponsible part in discovering and shaping not only what is 
being taught to their children but how it is being pre- 
sented to them. 

Attendance at the Assembly was high until the end. 
Most of the thorny problems were settled in the two days 
of group briefing which preceded the business sederunts. 
They make Monday and Tuesday seem long and tedious to 
both the commissioners and the staff leaders, but they 
expedite the business in later sederunts. * 
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Foundation, the Anglican Church’s unit on public res- 
ponsibility has now embarked on a study project which — 
would utilize renewal energy sources for church buildings. 

That the church should be interested in and, in fact, 
promoting the development of solar energy should be no 
surprise. For years it has said that Christian stewardship — 
includes the responsible use of natural resources. The — 
initiative taken by the public social responsibility unit to 
promote the use of solar energy development in church 
buildings is a further step in that direction. 

Because of our great heating needs, it is appropriate that 
Canada should be among the first to develop solar tech- 
nology. And because our weekly holy day is the sun’s day, 
it is even more appropriate that the church should be 
involved. * 


— Editorial from the Canadian Churchman 
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“THE HEART of Edinburgh beat 
with quickened pulse. The ancient in this issue 
Royal Mile was lined with cheering, 
flag-waving crowds. Accompanied by 2 Our Editor Becomes Moderator, Valerie M. Dunn 
the Household Cavalry resplendent in 
breastplates and plumed helmets Coie ages 
gleaming like silver and mounted in 8 Assembly ‘77 
black horses, the Queen, wearing a 18 Vietnam Journey, Eoin S. Mackay 
}diamond tiara, with Prince Philip, in 34 Worldview, United Nations, Clyde Sanger 
'the re-furbished Scottish state coach, 35 Too Late for Locks?, D. Glenn Campbell 


| suitably began her silver jubilee tour in 
Scotland by driving from Holyrood 
Palace to St. Giles’ to attend the open- departments 
ing service of the General Assembly. P 
One somehow felt that at such a time 


pageantry recalled the historical and Petes 26 Youth 
national heritage of Scotland: the Mile 20 News 28 Readings 
became visibly Royal, and the kirk 24 Personals 29 Church Cameos 
_was, even briefly, recognized as still the 25 You Were Asking? 32 Deaths 

core of spiritual life, under the God of 49) Calendn 


our fathers. 

ao Our leading national figures, 
together with folk from all the arts, 
crowded the Assembly Hall, standing 
-room only, the scene widespread over 
| television. The Queen’s speech, re- 
affirming her coronation vow to 
uphold the kirk and calling on the kirk 
to renew the sense of Christian com- 
munity, brought the Assembly spon- 
taneously to its feet in a standing ova- 
tion beyond anything I can remember 
which, it was later reported, had deeply 
moved Her Majesty. This is the third 
_ Assembly which she has visited — no 


cover story 


H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH II is shown wearing the 
imperial state crown and the robe of state. Around 
her neck is the silver jubilee necklace of diamonds 
and pearls, the chain is the collar of the Order of the 
Garter. The gown is of white silk with bands of gold 
and _ silver embroidery. Crown copyright, British 
Information Services. 


other monarch has attended. She also EDITOR ASSISTANT EDITOR 
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DRS. GORDON FARADAY and George Dobie 
at the convocation in Montreal. 


PRINCIPAL DONALD MACMILLAN with 
Lieut.-Governor George Porteous, D.D. 


THREE DOCTORS OF DIVINITY at Knox convocation: 
R.D. MacDonald, J.C. Robson and W.R. Allum. 


Montreal convocation 


The 110th annual convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal was 
honoured by the presence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Quebec, the Honourable Hughes 
Lapointe. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon the 
Honourable George Porteous, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, in recognition of his 
outstanding humanitarian service to his 
country and his community. Mr. Porteous 
is an elder in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon. 

The ministries of the Rev. George E. 
Dobie of St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, 
and the Rev. A. Gordon Faraday of 
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Penticton, B.C., a long-time naval 
chaplain, were also recognized with the 
D.D. degree honoris causa. 

Three of the eight graduating students, 
Terrence D. Ingram, Glenn S. 
MacDonald, and Mrs. Alison Stewart- 
Patterson, were licensed by the Presbytery 
of Montreal during convocation, with 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Van Seters presiding as 
moderator. 

An alumnus of The Presbyterian 
College, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, in 
addressing the convocation stressed the 
importance of the preaching ministry. The 
moderator of the 102nd General Assembly 
told the graduating class: ‘‘Ministers have 
the glorious and terrible responsibility of 
preaching the central theme of God... 
our task is to convey the matter of life and 
death as found in the gospel.”’ 

The year was described as one of the 


OUR COLLEGES 


LIEUT.-GOVERNOR LAPOINTE, Rev. William Russell, 
Mrs. Russell and Mrs. G. Porteous. 


PRESIDENT HAGEMAN and Principal Farris. 


best in the history of the college by Acting 
Principal Donald N. MacMillan. He said 
that seven of the graduating class would 
receive theological degrees from McGill 
University in June. Endowment funds 
increased by some $30,000 this year. 

Rev. Dr. John A. Simms, chairman of 
the college senate, spoke with appreciation 
of the service of Dr. MacMillan as 
professor and acting principal. 


Knox Convocation 


At the 133rd annual convocation of 
Knox College, Toronto 14 students were 
graduated. Twelve of them received the 
degree of Master of Divinity: Judith 
Archer, Wayne J. Baswick, James F. 
Biggs, Robert J. Calder, L. Blake Carter, 


David C. Kettle, Charles J. Lyle, Miss . 
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Iona ‘MacLean Douglas F. Robinson, Ba 
‘Gordon Smith, H. Kenneth Stright and 
David S. Thompson. 

The highest honours in the class were 
won by David Thompson, who was 
awarded the travelling scholarships of 
$3,500 and three of the third year scholar- 
ships. 

Post-graduate students who received the 
M.Div. degree were: Miss Venus Bibawi, 
Rev. Stephen Yeong Shy Chen, Rev. 
Andrew Shung Kap Lee, Rev. Neville 
W.B. Phills (in absentia) and Rev. Dr. 
James E. Sutherland. 

The degree of Master of Theology was 


| conferred upon Rev. H. Glen Davis (in 


absentia), Rev. J.R. Deitz, J.W. 
Milne and Rev. P. Vanker. 


A Doctor of Theology degree was 


Rev. 


_ earned by Rev. Geoffrey D. Johnston, 
| whose thesis was a history of the Canadian 
_mission in Trinidad from its origin up to 
_ the year 1939. 


The service of three Presbyterian 


_ ministers was recognized by conferring the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
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upon Rev. Walter R. Allum, Dundas, 
Ont.; Rev. R. Douglas MacDonald, Port 
Elgin, Ont. and Rev. John C. Robson, 
minister of Queen St. East Church, 
Toronto since 1954. 

The convocation speaker was President 


Howard G. Hageman of New Brunswick 


_ Theological 


Seminary in New Jersey, 
U.S.A. He also received an honorary D.D. 

A bound book of letters from alumni 
and other friends was presented to Princi- 
pal Emeritus J. Stanley Glen, who is retir- 
ing from the faculty on August 31. 

In his report Principal Allan Farris said 
that 81 students were enrolled in the first 
term this year, and 86 in the second term, 
although not all are regular students for 
the ministry. In the advanced degree divis- 
ion there were 31 students. 


Ewart graduation 


‘“‘The Secular Tests of Diety’’ was the 
theme of Rev. Prof. J. S. Glen at the 
graduation service of Ewart College, 
Toronto held on May 17. 

The diploma of the college was granted 
to the following four students: Susan 
Bailey of Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Mary Jane Bisset of Avonton 
Church, St. Paul’s, Ont.; Anja Oosten- 
brink of St. Andrew’s Church, Wain- 
wright, Alberta; and Fenny Seinen of 
Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C. 

The last three were certified for designa- 
tion to the Order of Deaconesses by the 
Presbytery of East Toronto, with Rev. J. 
S. Roe conducting the service. 

Scholarships were awarded to Amy 
Campbell, Joyce Hodgson, Ruth 
MacKenzie, Joan Smith, Fenny Seinen (2), 
Frances Pentelow and Marion Barclay. 

Principal Margaret Webster outlined the 
changes at Ewart College during the year, 
and paid tribute to Rev. J. A. Thomson, 
the retiring chairman of the board. 
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‘LETTERS 
The May cover 


I do not believe that the cover of 
The Presbyterian Record should be 
used to feature the Sikhs or any other 
non-Christian group. The festival of 
cultures was reported quite adequately 
by the photo-story on pages 18 and 19 
in the May issue. 

Incidentally, we did not receive the 
May Record until May 19th! 

With only ten or eleven Record 
covers each year, it seems to me that 
we should be using such prominent 
space in our church magazine to carry 
a Christian message or make a Chris- 
tian impact. 

I am fed up with the popular syn- 
cretisms, eclecticisms and hetero- 
doxies which pass for religious 
maturity and that are undermining the 
gospel in the church today. Your May 
cover, in a very subtle way, contri- 
butes to this trend and to the theologi- 
cal mindlessness of our times. 

The best antidote to racism of all 
kinds is the gospel. A racist Christian 
is a contradiction in terms. Perhaps 
you would explain to the majority of 
your readers, who know nothing 
about Sikhism, what the scalping in 
the background means. 

(Rev.) Gordon Brett, 
Grand Valley, Ont. 


I quite lost my heart to the young 
Sikh ladies on the May front cover. I 
am sure that a short note in a forth- 
coming issue to explain the meaning 
of the three figured male framed 
picture behind the young ladies would 
satisfy the curiosity of many of your 
readers, including myself. 

(Rev. Dr.) James Dunn, 
White Rock, B.C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The painting 
referred to in both of the above letters 
portrays a martyrdom incident in Sikh 
history. 


Presbyterian by Default 


I found the article ‘‘Presbyterian 
by Default”’ interesting and informa- 
tive. But unless the author intended to 
be whimsical, I sensed an atmosphere 
of disdainful intolerance and righteous 
superiority that troubled me. 

Surely it is not characteristic of 
Canadian Presbyterians to describe 


the beliefs of a respected sister denom- 
ination as ‘‘flotsam and jetsam.’’ It 
seems to me that Presbyterians will 
accomplish greater good by example 
than by depreciation of others. 

In any event does it not seem ludi- 
crous for 175,000 communicant Pres- 
byterians in a population of 23 
millions to imply that everybody in 
life’s parade is out of step but us? 

R. R. Merifield, Toronto, Ont. 


In what strikes me as a _ sadly 
arrogant piece (Presbyterian by 
Default — Presbyterian Record, May 
1977) John Barclay Burns says: 

“‘The United Church has a theologi- 
cal spectrum which can and obviously 
does include all the flotsam and jet- 
sam of Christian and sub-Christian 
belief and practice. This is amply 
illustrated by the fact that in one 
United Church I was confronted by a 
minister wearing a loud sports coat 
with clashing pants and tie, and in 
another by a clergyman clad like a 
Dominican friar.’’ 

Does this mean that in the Pres- 
byterian Church theology is measured 
by the clothes one wears? 

(Rev.) R. Gordon Nodwell, Deer Park 
United Church, Toronto, Ont. 


Re the seal hunt 


Mr. Wishart claims (May Record) 
that the seals are the major predators 
on fish stocks. The fish that seals eat 
are varieties that are unfit for human 
consumption... Mr. Wishart claims 
that the seal population should not be 
allowed to grow too large. How long 
will it be too large when the govern- 
ment this year raised the quota that 
could be killed from an estimated 
number of 135,000 in 1976 to 170,000 
(I believe) in 1977? ... Mr. Wishart 
reminds us that the seal hunt has been 
continuing for hundreds of years. 
Does this fact make it a merciful 
practice? Is cruelty ever right? .. . 

Mr. Wishart claims that the ‘‘club 
or bat seems to effect an instant- 
aneous death for the animal.’’ On 
what findings does he base his conclu- 
sions? It is appropriate that he uses 
the word ‘‘seems.”’ 

He also states that the seal hunt is 
humane . Mr. Davidson of the 
Winnipeg Humane Society gave me 
his honest opinion when I questioned 
him. I had seen an article in the Free 
Press stating that representatives of 
the Department of Fisheries advertised 

(Continued on page 23) 
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After opening in St. Andrew's Church downtown, 


the Assembly moved to Knox College Chapel 
on the campus of the University of Toronto. 


‘RELIGION TO BE WHOLE must get out of the past 
tense and into the present tense,’’ said Rev. Dr. A. Lorne 
Mackay at the opening of the 103rd General Assembly. 
The moderator of the 1976 Assembly took as his text the 
words of St. Paul in the second letter to the Corinthians, 
chapter 1, verses 1 to 10. 

A large congregation attended the evening service in 
historic St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. Eoin S. Mackay and the student assistant, Mrs. 
Patricia Strung. The retiring moderator administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, assisted by Dr. Stewart 
and Dr. E. S. Mackay. 

The impressive service included choral selections by the 
choir of St. Andrew’s directed by Douglas Bodle. 

After the Assembly was constituted by Rev. Dr. A. 
Lorne Mackay the name of Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner 
was proposed as moderator of the 103rd General 
Assembly. After he was elected he was installed in office 
by Dr. Mackay, who conveyed greetings to Dr. Rayner 
from the Very Rev. John A. Fraser, a past moderator of 
the Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Rayner thanked the Assembly for the honour and 
reaffirmed his pledge to continue serving the church in his 
new Office. 

On motion of Principal Allan Farris, the commissioners 
gave a standing vote of thanks and appreciation to the 
retiring moderator, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay. 


Young adult observers 


Twenty-one young adult observers were introduced at 
the opening service, representing 19 presbyteries and two 
of the three colleges. They included: Joseph Mason, Jr., 
Dartmouth, N.S.; Rhonda Dunnett, Newcastle, N.B.; 
Wendy Cowan, Lennoxville, Que.; Scott MacGregor, 
Moose Creek, Ont.; Jacqueline Burnie, Arnprior, Ont.; 
Denise Sutherland, Belleville, Ont.; Katherine Allen, 
Toronto, Ont.; Michael Hope, Georgetown, Ont.; Cathy 
_ Speare, Harriston, Ont.; Kathleen Van Dyke, Niagara 
: Falls, Ont.; Donna Jean MacTavish, London, Ont.; 
July-August, 1977. 


Cheryle Ann Tidball, Thedford, Ont.; Jill Mason, Walker- 
ton, Ont.; (Mrs.) Nancy R. Russell, Atikokan, Ont.; Hal 
Sear, Carberry, Man.; Carl Dean, Edmonton, Alta.; Steve 
Hanhart, Lethbridge, Alta.; Stephen Haughland, 
Kamloops, B.C.; Linda Gustafson, Victoria, B.C.; Mary 
Jane Bisset, Toronto, Ont.; Frank VanderZwan, 
Kirkfield, Ont. 


Fraternal delegates 


Following a banquet in Leaside Church on Monday 
evening, the commissioners met in the sanctuary and heard 
greetings from sister churches and inter-church bodies. 

Dr. D. C. MacDonald presented Alderman Ying Hope, 
representing Mayor David Crombie and the City Council 
of Toronto. Mr. Hope, a member of Calvin Church, 
Toronto, brought greetings. 

Mrs. Heather Johnston, convener of the committee on 
inter-church relations, presented the following: Rev. Peter 
J. Yff, secretary of the council of The Reformed Church in 
Canada; Rev. Louis Tamminga, representing the Christian 
Reformed Church in Canada; Rev. Ronald F. Watts, 
general secretary of The Baptist Convention of Ontario 
and Quebec; Rev. Dr. Norman A. Berner, vice-presi- 
dent of The Lutheran Council in Canada; Brigadier Joseph 
Craig, assistant to the chief secretary of the Salvation 
Army; Bishop Aloysius M. Ambrozic, representing the 
Canadian Catholic Conference; the Venerable E. S. Light, 
general secretary of the Anglican Church of Canada; Rev. 
Dr. Donald Ray, secretary of the general council of the 
United Church of Canada; and Rev. Dr. Donald 
Anderson, general secretary of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, general secre- 
tary of the Canadian Bible Society presented a copy of the 
Good News Bible to the moderator. 

As he welcomed the representatives, Dr. Rayner pre- 
sented each one with a copy of The Presbyterian Record. 

A letter of greeting from the Rev. H. E. Chao, 
moderator, and C. M. Kao, general secretary of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan, was read by Dr. Donald C. 
MacDonald, principal clerk. 
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The budget 


The treasurer of the church, R. Russell Merifield, re- 
ported that the 1976 budget givings had increased by 8%. 
A deficit of $349,000 is being projected for 1978, although 
boards have been held down to the amounts authorized for 
1977, with no increases. 

“If every communicant member gave ten cents a week 
more to the red side of the duplex envelopes, we could 
change the bad news to better, or even to good news,’’ Mr. 
Merifield said. 


Administrative council 


On recommendation of the administrative council, it 
was agreed that every three years the function and per- 
formance of executive personnel employed by The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada will be reviewed. 

Plans for the Second Century Advance for Christ 
campaign are under way, with committees formed by 32 
presbyteries, seven synods and 72 congregations. 

The proposal that Assembly meet every second year 
instead of annually was dropped; 18 presbyteries were 
opposed to the change as against three in favour. 

The notice of retirement of the comptroller, James B. 
Barbour, to become effective December 31, 1978, was 
received with regret. 

A Presbyterian congress will be held in 1979 at the Uni- 
versity of Guelph from June 29 to July 2. The Assembly 
heard a report from the Rev. Harrold Morris of Listowel, 
Ont., chairman of the congress committee. 

Effective next January the basic stipend for ministers 
will be increased by $700 to $9,000 annually, plus allow- 
ances and increments. The salaries of the executive staff 
and of college professors will be raised by 7%. 

On recommendation of the administrative council a new 
policy on sabbaticals was adopted. It provides sabbaticals 
after six years for professors only. The principle of con- 
tinuing education, two weeks each year with a grant of up 
to $200 annually, will be established for those on the 
executive staff at the national offices of the church. 


Board of congregational life 


The report of the board of congregational life reflected 
its wide-ranging concerns, from social issues to leader- 
ship training. 

Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson, who was moderator of the 
1974 General Assembly, is retiring at the end of June after 
serving for 17 years in stewardship education and budget 
promotion. His position will be filled by his associate, the 
Rev. Alex F. Deans. A standing ovation was given Dr. 
Davidson when he appeared before the Assembly. 

Last September Hamish Livingston was appointed as an 
associate secretary, with particular responsibility for men’s 
work. 
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The board continues to sponsor the evangelist-at-large . 


program, in which designated ministers conduct preaching 
missions upon invitation. Synods and presbyteries are also 
being encouraged to sponsor evangelism training work- 
shops. 


Regarding the controversial issue of abortion it was | 
resolved that ‘‘the General Assembly request provincial © 


ministers of health that therapeutic abortion committees 
be instructed to give priority to the principle that the 


unborn has the right to life and that only a danger to the 


mother’s health indicating the likelihood of permanent or 


prolonged mental or physical impairment be regarded as 
grounds for abortion.”’ 

In our pluralistic society, the board believes, the option 
of acivil marriage ceremony should exist for those who do 
not profess a religious faith. The Assembly approved the 
board’s recommendation that ‘ 
to urge provincial governments to take appropriate steps to 
make the option of civil marriage more readily available to 
those who desire it.’ 

Advice from the committee on church doctrine, una 
studied the matter, stated: ‘‘there is no doctrinal or 


‘presbyteries be encouraged — 


, 
) 


theological objection to the concept of a civil marriage oe | 


non-Christians; but it is inconsistent with our doctrine for 
the state to deny full legality to church weddings.”’ 

Amazing Grace, a 15-minute weekly radio program in 52 
segments, sponsored by Presbyterian Men, has been used 
on several stations but wider coverage is sought. 


Television for children 


The committee on communication services asked ‘‘that 
Burning Bush Productions be authorized to use the contri- 
butions received for the My Place project in support of 
other forms of children’s television programming.’’ 

Dr. Ronald Campbell informed the Assembly that only 


$25,000 had been raised for the My Place series in the ° 


campaign which had $300,000 as its goal. The Rev. Harry 
Crawford explained that the contracts with producers and 
actors will soon run out, and that programs on television 
must be kept up-to-date to be acceptable. After other 
alternatives were considered and rejected the Assembly 
adopted the committee’s recommendation as above. It was 
agreed that major contributors to the campaign should be 
consulted before their money is used in support of other 
forms of children’s television programming. 


National unity 


Overtures from two presbyteries, Westminster and 
Waterloo-Wellington, drew to the Assembly’s attention 
the threat to national unity implied in the proposed separa- 
tion of Quebec from Canada, and asked for action on the 
part of the church. 


A special committee, after careful study, presented the 
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Pomp and 
pageantry... 


LED BY Douglas Bodle the St. Andrew's 
choir added much to the service. 


THE MODERATOR was installed in office 
by the retiring moderator. 


then down to business 


PRINCIPAL CLERK Donald C. MacDonald 
follows a report in print. The two deputy 
clerks are hidden by racks of papers. 
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following report in both French and English: 

The intent of Overtures No. 13 and No. 17 were inspired 
by a genuine concern for the welfare of our church and 
country. It seems to us that the problem of national 
identity and unity must be viewed from at least two per- 
spectives, namely, that of many Anglophones who have as 
their first priority the visible unity of the nation and that of 
many Francophones who have as their first priority their 
identity and place in our country. 

We must not forget that our Presbyterian community 
among other denominations is composed of those sharing 
these differing perspectives. 

We believe there is a need for the church to be made 
more aware of these two perspectives and not to confuse 
our Christian unity with the unity of our country. 

Since the issue is extremely complex we feel that a good 
deal of consideration must be given to current develop- 
ments in Canada relative to national unity. 

In order to stress the note of the pastoral concern of this 
Assembly and to highlight the necessity for prayerful study 
and search for God’s direction for our church and country 
we recommend as follows: 

That the moderator be authorized in the name of the 
103rd General Assembly to write a pastoral letter to be sent 
out in both official languages, to all the congregations of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, assuring them of the 
church’s prayers and concern for them during the present 
developments in Canada relative to national unity. 

That a special committee of the Assembly be struck to: 

1. Study the implications of our doctrinal position for the 
present political developments in Canada and particularly 
in Quebec relative to national unity. 

2. Circulate its reflections and considerations amongst the 
presbyteries and sessions, inviting their response. 

3. Begin to develop recommendations regarding strategies 
for mission and witness in the Province of Quebec and in 
Francophone communities elsewhere in Canada. 

4. Report its deliberations and recommendations to the 
104th General Assembly. 

The moderator named a committee representative of the 
church nationally, and it was provided with a budget to 
begin its work this year. 


The Presbyterian Record 


On recommendation of the committee, the Rev. James 
Ross Dickey of Thompson, Manitoba, was appointed 
editor of The Presbyterian Record, effective January 1, 
1978. He will serve full time as editor-elect from September 
Ist. 

In the briefing groups the commissioners were surveyed 
regarding a possible increase in price of the church 
magazine. About 85% voted in favour of it. Then the 
General Assembly approved a subscription increase as 
of September, 1977. The individual rate will go up from $3 
to $3.50, and the Every Home Plan rate from $1.50 to 
12 


$2.00. To qualify for the reduced rate 80% or more of the 
households in a congregation must receive The Record. 

The Rev. William Fairley of Fenelon Falls, Ont., 
chairman of The Record committee, introduced a minute 
of appreciation for the retiring editor. Dr. Rayner was 
given a standing ovation by the commissioners. 


The Australian church 


Rev. Dr. Harry Rodney of St. Thomas, Ont. reported 
for a special committee which considered a request for 
financial and other support from the Presbyterian Church 
of Australia. Over 900 congregations entered into a union 
with the Methodists and Congregationalists in June. 
Continuing Presbyterian congregations number 521. 

After debate the committee’s recommendation ‘‘that as 
a church we do not provide financial assistance to the 


continuing Presbyterian Church of Australia’? was 


adopted. It was stated that this did not prohibit congre- 


gations or individuals from contributing money to the 


Australian church. 


Ministerial assistance 


An additional $20,000 has been received for the fund for 
ministerial assistance, from the donor who established it 26 
years ago. During 1976 $67,165 was distributed to married 
ministers who are on or near the minimum stipend. 
Assistance was given to 145 eligible ministers and 242 
children. 

Rev. Dr. G. Deane Johnston, an appointor of the Fund 
from the beginning, was given a standing vote of appre- 
ciation when he finished reporting to the General 
Assembly. 


Board of world mission 


Mrs. W. E. McCutcheon of Hamilton, Ont., chairman 
of the board of world mission, reported that with the 
resignation of Rev. Dr. H. A. Doig, secretary for finance 
and administration, and of Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, secre- 
tary for research and planning, the positions will be com- 


—_ 


bined. The new office will be executive secretary for — 


research, planning and finance. 

Tribute was paid to Dr. Johnson’s distinguished service 
to the church over a period of 40 years. He has served 
successively as a missionary in China, secretary for mission 
education, secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Christian Missions in New York, U.S.A., overseas 
secretary of the former general board of missions and 
latterly, as secretary for research and planning for the 
board of world mission. Dr. Johnson was moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1969. 

The contribution of Rev. Dr. James and Mrs. Joyce 
Sutherland, who have served in Taiwan since 1954, was 
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Listening 


and questioning 


e : i : f 
in A TYPICAL briefing group of commissioners. 


small groups 


People in new positions 


“ALEX DEANS, right, expounds on OVERSEAS APPOINTEES, from the left: Rev. Robert | 
stewardship to Rev. John Anderson, to Japan; Rev. William and Mrs. Milne, 
Henderson of Harriston, Ont. to India, and Dale Willson, to Nigeria. 


THE NEW EDITOR, Rev. James Dickey, left, with 
Bt . Rev. William Fairley, chairman of The Record committee. 
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People from near and far 


KOREAN SINGERS 
on mission night. 


r 


WITH MRS. W. E. McCUTCHEON, second from left, chairman of the mission board: 
Eleanor Knott, Doreen Morrison and Margaret Leask, all home from India. 


WE COREE SSE IEE, 
ERS ERS 
UBEHES BE HARRICES 
TARDE Fae 
We RUBET EES om eae ms 
OND CENT! 
Pr ADVANCE 
FOR CHRIST 


LEFT: Lyman Purnell, administrative council chairman, greets Prof. Hugh Flemming 
of Saint John, son of a former premier. At the right are three ministers from B.C.: 
D. W. Maxwell, Maple Ridge, Tony Plomp, Richmond, and Ross Manthorpe, Oakalla prison chaplain. 


Bringing greetings 


LEFT: Dr. Donald Anderson, general secretary, Canadian Council of Churches, 
centre, Dr. Norman A. Berner, vice-president, The Lutheran Council in Canada. 

At the right is Toronto alderman Ying Hope, a member of Calvin Church, behind 
him Mrs. Heather Johnson, convener of the committee on inter-church relations. 


DEBBIE SUTHERLAND, daughter of 
e Dr. James and Mrs. Sutherland, 

eee and working hard kept the coffee pot going all week. t 
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recognized since they are remaining in Canada. 
“Ty hanks was extended to Rev. J. Desmond and Mrs. Nancy 
Howard, appointed in 1965. They worked first in India 
and then with the World Association for Christian 
Communications in London, England. 

The mission themes for 1978-79 will be based on the 
titles ‘‘Covenant Living in Times of Change’’ and 
‘‘China: Consideration for Christians’’ or ‘‘Contemporary 
China.”’ 

Only aid receiving charges which are prepared to pay at 
least 75% of the basic stipend, not including increments 
-and allowances, will be permitted to extend a call to a 
minister. 
~ While noting that the South African policy of apartheid 
or separateness of races is undergoing some changes, the 
board recommended and Assembly agreed, that The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada reaffirm the statement of the 
98th General Assembly that ‘‘Realizing no one individual 
or church is ‘without sin’ including this General Assembly, 
nevertheless affirms that all forms of racism and apartheid 
are contrary to the mind and will of Christ.’’ 

An expression of prayerful support was given to 
brethren in South Africa and other situations where 
churches face conflict over repressive racial policies. 

The administrative council was asked ‘‘to instruct its 
task force on the churches and corporate responsibility to 
recommend actions towards just employment practices by 
such companies as have direct activity and/or influence in 
countries which have declared, or apparent, discriminatory 
policies.”’ 

The federal government will be asked to reconsider the 
extent of its program of trade promotion in South Africa 
in relation to the need of other African states for trade 
facilities. 


Mission night 


No business sederunt was scheduled for Wednesday 
evening, an Assembly mission night was held instead in the 
chapel of Knox College. 

‘““Windows on the World’’ was the theme as members of 
the staff gave brief descriptions of the work in Canada and 
overseas. A moving picture in colour, Living Waters in 
Nepal was well received. 

Mrs. W. E. McCutcheon, chairman of the board of 
world mission, reported on her recent visit to Taiwan and 
Japan. 

The people on furlough and on holiday were introduced, 
and recent appointees to overseas areas were named. They 
are: Rev. William and Mrs. Milne, who are returning to 
India after an interval in Canada; Rev. Robert and Mrs. 
Anderson, who go back to Japan in September to work 
once again with the Korean Christian Church there; Dr. 
Richard Allan of London, Ont. for medical service 
overseas; and Dale and Mrs. Willson, under appointment 
to Nigeria. Mr. Willson has a degree in the science of 
agriculture. 


Former clerks honoured 


—_ Ina unanimous standing vote, the Assembly adopted a 
motion to confer upon two former principal clerks the title 
of clerk emeritus. Dr. E. A. Thomson of Toronto and Dr. 
L. H. Fowler of Port Hope, Ont. were the recipients of 
that honorary title. — 
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Inter-church relations 


Of special interest was the report from the group 
involved in conversations with The United Church of 
Canada, which met three times last year. ‘‘The meetings 
sought increased understanding of each other, of our 
common origins, and considered ways of co-operation and 
service. There is no consideration of organic union,”’ the 
report said. ‘‘It is apparent that organic union is not the 
contemporary model for ecumenism. Rather, we have 
sought out ways of effective joint action in Christian 
Service). 

Arising out of this, Assembly passed a recommendation 
that agencies of the two churches responsible for home and 
world mission appoint a joint sub-committee to explore 
ways and means of co-operation. Joint study-and-action 
groups will be formed at the presbytery level, with pres- 
byteries of both churches encouraged to meet at the same 
time and place for fellowship and possible joint action. 


Committee on church doctrine 


The committee on church doctrine dealt with matters as 
diverse as the work of the Holy Spirit, transcendental 
meditation and ordained deacons. 

On the committee’s recommendation, an overture from 
the last Assembly asking that lay persons be eligible for the 
office of moderator in presbyteries, synods and General 
Assemblies was denied. In a lengthy statement the 
committee re-affirmed its belief that only ministers should 
be eligible. 

Ministers and sessions who admit children to the Lord’s 
Table at an early age will be asked to share their exper- 
iences with the committee. Its report on that subject will be 
studied by presbyteries and kirk sessions. 


Sex education 


The chairman of the board of congregational life, the 
Rev. William Adamson of Toronto, read to the Assembly 
a communique regarding sex education in the Ontario 
schools objecting to the method in which it is conducted. 
The document was signed by representatives of the Angli- 
can, Presbyterian and United churches, and was sent to the 
leaders of the three political parties in Ontario. 

The Assembly approved the content of the communique 
and agreed that copies should be circulated to all Presby- 
terian congregations in Ontario. 


Knox College 


Prof. J. Charles Hay was appointed to the chair of New 
Testament in Knox College, and the board will seek 
nominations from presbyteries for his former chair, now 
called the chair of preaching and worship. 

Principal Allan L. Farris introduced two new faculty 
members, Prof. S. D. Walters (Old Testament language 
and literature) and Dr. Donald C. Smith (registrar and 
director of field education.) 

The Assembly expressed its gratitude to Prof. J. Stanley 
Glen for his 32 years of distinguished service as professor 
of New Testament and lecturer in pastoral theology, and 
for 24 years of faithful leadership as the seventh princi- 
pal. He was offered the title of principal emeritus. 
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Presbyterian College 


The Assembly referred back to the senate of The Pres- 
byterian College the nomination made by that body for the 
office of principal. The senate was instructed to recon- 
sider the matter and to call again for nominations from 
presbyteries. Rev. Dr. Donald N. MacMillan was re- 
appointed as acting principal for another year. 


Ewart College 


The principal, Dr. Margaret Webster, introduced the 
members of the faculty, the Rev. Irene Dickson, Miss Ina 
Adamson and the Rev. Robert C. Mathewson. She also 
praised the work of the retiring chairman, the Rev. J. A. 
Thomson of Bracebridge, Ont. 

The third Sunday in February will be set aside as Stu- 
dents and Colleges Sunday. 


W.M.S. east and west 


To mark its centennial in 1976 the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society (E.D.) held a conference in Truro, N.S. and 
published a history compiled by Miss Margaret Sylvester 
of New Glasgow. Receipts for use during 1977 totalled 
$57,793. 

Last year the Women’s Missionary Society, (W.D.) 
contributed $345,000 to the mission work of the church, 
Mrs. J. A. Newstead, president, told the Assembly. In 
addition $14,726 was contributed to the Yokohama 
nursery project, and $10,968 for Christian literature. 
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Loyal addresses 


The Rev. Wallace Whyte of West Hill, Ont. presented 
the report on loyal addresses. They will be transmitted to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Jules Leger, Governor General of Canada, 
and the Right Honourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

All Presbyterian congregations are being urged and 
encouraged to observe the silver jubilee of the Queen with 
a special service of prayer and thanksgiving. 


The board of ministry 


In its second year of operation, the board of ministry 
reported increased use of its services. For instance, about 
75% of interim moderators contact the board for 
assistance in seeking ministers for vacant pulpits. 

In the area of continuing education, the board assists 
individuals in assessing their needs, supplies information 
about courses available and offers some financial support 
to augment contributions of individuals, the congregation 
or employer. 

Rev. Dr. Douglas G. M. Herron in his report noted that 
there has been a marked drop in the number of pulpit 
vacancies over the past year. In March, 1976 there were 68 
vacancies, a year later 34 vacancies, exactly half as many. 
The large number of appointments of graduating students 
helped to bring the figure down. However it is expected 
that vacancies will increase this year as retirements from 
the active ministry take place. 
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Committee on church worship 


An abridged edition of the Book of Common Order will 
be printed if it can be financed by the administrative 
council. It will contain essential services necessary for 
ministers, including changes made by General Assemblies 
since 1964. The possibility of providing French trans- 
lations of certain orders of service will be considered. 

A portion of this committee’s report, from which we 
quote, deals with Christian native worship. ‘‘For instance, 
the native North American holds a spiritual understanding 
of nature which forms an integral part of native practices 
of worhsip, and views the earth as a ‘mother’. Just as it 
would be unthinkable to murder your mother, it is equally 
abhorrent to desecrate the earth. . . Perhaps we can come 
to grips with the biblical injunction of stewardship of the 
earth by entering into a dialogue with the native people on 
this spiritual understanding of the earth.”’ 


Committee on history 


The matter of publishing volume II of Called to 
_ Witness, profiles of Canadian Presbyterians, was referred 
to the administrative council for consideration and action. 


~Inter-church aid 


During 1976, congregations and individuals contributed 

~ $217,902 for inter-church aid, refugee and world service, a 
46% increase over 1975. Included in this was $76,021 for 
victims of the Guatemala earthquakes. Ronald McGraw of 
St. Catharines presented the report as chairman of the 
committee. 
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Odds and ends 


The 104th General Assembly will meet in MacNab Street 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. It will open on Sunday evening, 
June 4th. 

A message of solidarity and Christian love will be sent to 
the church in Uganda by the Assembly, through its 
moderator, who will invite and encourage members of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to send personal letters of 
support and affection to individual Ugandan Christians. 

On Tuesday evening the commissioners were the guests 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, Ont. at dinner and the 
business sederunt was held there. 

Each day at 8.30 AM a service of praise was conducted 
in Knox College chapel by the Rev. Terry Samuel and his 
wife Eileen, with David Thompson at the organ. 

Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay gave devotional addresses on 
the last three mornings. He was thanked by the modera- 
tor for the inspiration and information which he provided. 

On Thursday the commissioners enjoyed a luncheon in 
the revolving restaurant on top of the C.N. tower. The 
general manager, Eldon Dolphin and David Garrick, the 
operations manager, were thanked for their assistance in 
making this visit possible. 

At the closing sederunt, when the usual votes of thanks 
were being presented, Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart 
expressed ‘‘deep appreciation to the small company of 
commissioners, male and female, who by their silence con- 
tributed greatly to expediting the business of Assembly.”’ 

Sunday, April 9, 1978 was designated as a day of prayer 
for the Korean Christian Church in Japan, which is 
celebrating its 70th anniversary next year. &® 
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JUST BEFORE THE END of the Vietnam war the 
World Council of Churches established a special ‘‘Fund 
for Reconstruction and Reconciliation in Indochina.’’ 
The objective was to raise $10 million to be administered 
by a board formed mainly by Asiatic people including 
Indochinese to be used for programs planned by the Indo- 
chinese people and put into effect by them at the end of the 
war. The purpose of the World Council of Churches in all 
this was developing a way by which the churches of the 
world could be helpful to the suffering people of Indo- 
china without dominating the situation or providing 
inappropriate assistance. . 

This spring two international teams of six persons each 
were sent by the World Council of Churches to Laos and 
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WAR ORPHANS in Ho Chi Minh City. 


SLUM HOUSING in the city. 


Vietnam to see what progress had been made with the 
money from the special fund and to discuss with local 
leaders how the churches could continue to be helpful in 
the future. I was the Canadian representative on the team 
which went to Vietnam. 

On arrival by plane at Hanoi we were met on the 
tarmac by six Vietnamese men who presented a bouquet 
of flowers to each of us. These were members of 
Vietpeace, the arm of the government which deals with 
reconstruction help provided by churches and other non- 
governmental organizations. The warm welcome, 
including a sit-down reception around a long table amply 
provided with all sorts of refreshments and set in the 
midst of the crowds milling around in the main hall of the 
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HAI HUNG Hospital. 


ORLD COUNCIL TEAM afd hospital staff. Dr. era frorn left. 
by Eoin S. 
Mackay 
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NEW HOUSE in rural development. 


airport building, was to set the tone for the kind of 
treatment we were to be given during our Vietnam visit. 
We were their honoured guests and in Indochina it is a 
reflection on the host if he does not take good care of all 
the needs of his guests. 

There were two projects funded by the F.R.R.I. in 
North Vietnam which we were anxious to see. The first 
was the Hai Hung hospital about 60 miles from Hanoi, 
which had been badly bombed during the war. Along 
with others, Canadian churches including our own 
Presbyterian Church and a large responding grant from 
the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA), 
-had contributed around $700,000 toward the total of 


two and a fifth million dollars needed to rebuild and 
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re-equip this hospital. We were quite impressed by 
what we saw in terms of the work being done in the 
hospital, which has 350 beds and a staff of 60 doctors. Its 
competent staff service a large number of community 
clinics scattered all through Hai Hung province. 

The second program in the north is the building of a 
canvas shoe factory in the midst of that area in Hanoi 
which was completely flattened by the Christmas Day 
bombing attacks in 1973. The factory will employ about 
700 people and will produce a type of shoe suitable for 
the year round. Leather is too expensive for most of the 
populace and the plastic sandals being produced at 
present do not give adequate protection in the winter. The 


_ cost of the factory is around one million dollars. 


Our Vietpeace hosts were anxious that we spend as 
much time in the south as in the north lest the southerners 
felt the northerners were monopolizing us. Several of 
them flew with us to Saigon, now re-named Ho Chi Minh 
City. In addition to seeing the excellent work being done 
with church assistance among those special victims of the 
tragic war years, the orphans, the drug addicts and the 
prostitutes, we were taken to visit a large new economic 
area west from Ho Chi Minh City. This is an agricultural 
area from which many farm people fled to Saigon during 
the war as a result of the fighting. It was badly defoliated 
and denuded of trees but is now being developed, along 
with many similar areas, as a farming area to which 
former rural people can be moved from the terrible slums 
of Ho Chi Minh City. Because of the rolling nature of the 
terrain water supply is a problem and one million dollars 
will be provided by the World Council of Churches for an 
hydraulic system which will provide irrigation and 
drinking water. The churches of North America, Great 
Britain and Australia are being asked to raise the money 
and Canada is being asked to provide $100,000. 

Back in the northern city of Hanoi we attended six 
o’clock mass in the Roman Catholic Cathedral (four 
masses in all) on Palm Sunday, where the large church 
was crowded with people standing at the back. There 
were many young people present and an alert younger 
priest conducted the service. At eight o’clock we attended 
the Evangelical Church (Protestant) where the fine 
congregation contained many young people, with an able 
younger minister in charge. 

Just before our departure from Hanoi we had a 
meeting with the mayor and some of his council men 
following which he took us all to a fine Vietnamese feast. 
After dinner this gentle little quiet-spoken man, a doctor 
who was the first person trained in medicine by the 
French, made a moving speech of appreciation. In part he 
said ‘‘I know that you and the churches and the World 
Council of Churches you represent came to help us in 
Vietnam because of your love for humanity, and because 
of your love for Christ. When you return home we want 
you to tell your churches and the World Council of 
Churches that, from the bottom of our hearts, the 
Vietnamese people thank you for all that you have done 
and continue to do for us.’’ 

I pass that thank-you on together with the conviction 
that the power of the gospel and the good works it 
generates cross all political and ideological boundaries 
and builds up the universal family God wills the human 
race to be. ® 


DR. MACKAY is a Presbyterian minister who is on the staff of the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 
badges, tartan and crest 


ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 


ers, etc., by leading Scottish 
manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


How to Organize and * 
Wperale a Small Library 


NEW BOOK, “‘How to Organize 
and Operate a Small Library” 


Edited to meet the needs of churches, law 
firms, museums, historical societies, corpora- 
tions, small communities and others without 
the services of a trained librarian. In simple 
terms and with graphic illustrations, tells you 
step-by-step how to: assemble books and 
other printed materials, record source and 
cost of books and assign numbers (“acces- 
sion’), prepare and use book cards, book 
pockets and date due slips, create the card 
catalog (reference file to books in the library 
arranged by subject and/or author), check 
books “in” and “out”, keep yearly records. 
Includes list of needed supplies and how to 
use them; also simplified Dewey Decimal 
classifications and rules for classifying. 
Paper bound. 


80-911 


OWES MARIN 


COMPANY INC. 
Box 8707 - OTTAWA - K1G 3M4 
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AT GRIMSBY, ONT. the Argyll and Sutherla 


NEWS 


Claude Ryan on Quebec 


When the general board of the 
Canadian Council of Churches met in 
Quebec City the delegates were billeted in 
homes of French-Canadians. Some 75 
people registered for the meeting. 

The meeting aimed at informing and 
sensitizing Anglophone members of the 
board to the aspirations of the people of 
Quebec. 

Claude Ryan, editor of Le Devoir, 
shared his personal experience in the 
growth of nationalism in Quebec. He 
referred to the authoritarian thinking with 
strong national over-tones in Quebec class- 
ical education of the ’30’s. He said his 
involvement in Catholic Action in the ’40’s 
and ’50’s influenced him as a federalist. 

The new nationalism began to develop 
in the ’50’s with the ‘‘quiet revolution.”’ 
Ryan remarked that the November 15, 
1976, election mobilized 40% of the pop- 
ular vote and that it was really 50% of the 
French-Canadian vote, since the 20% of 
English-speaking Quebeckers, for the most 
part, did not vote for the present govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ryan was reluctant to predict the 
future, but he said if the nationalist move- 
ment continues to grow, it may become 
less tolerant of opposing forces and grow 
into a more homogeneous society. Other 
factors need to be taken into considera- 
tion. For example, Quebec’s inter-related- 
ness with North American economy; with 
the finiteness of natural resources; with 
the fact that jobs in the public sector have 
reached a ceiling. 

Mr. Ryan feels that although the 
Roman Catholic Church has lost its prom- 
inence in Quebec, there are some signs of 
renewal. He remarked that many people 


realize that moral values in society need to 
_be religiously inspired. He expressed the 
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hope that other churches would help with 
understanding and sympathy. . 

The church has a responsibility to 
accompany its people, and should be with 
its people in their concern to preserve their 
language and culture. However, the 
church must be prepared to witness to 
aspirations beyond the present. He felt 
that the church’s responsibility is immense 
in helping people to find a balance. 

He said Christian churches should urge 
their members to develop more concern 
for political and social issues. Canadian 
Christians have tended to withdraw from 
some of the toughest battles. 


Outstanding award 


Shown with Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson is . 
Glenn A. Kruetzer of Portage la Prairie, 
Man., selected as one of five outstanding 
Manitobans for the year 1976. 

Mr. Kruetzer was chosen for his contri- 
butions to Manitoba’s agriculture through 
the promotion of bee-keeping. He also 
participates in many agriculture oriented 
groups, such as the Manitoba Honey 


nd pipe band entertained Saturday at a homecoming 
weekend which celebrated the 145th anniversary of St. John’s Church. A former minister, Rev. Dr. 


Russell Hall, spoke at morning and evening services conducted by Rev. J. Reay Duke on Sunday. 
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arketing Board, of which he is secretary- 
“reasurer. 

He was nominated by Mr. Henderson, 
ichen president of the Kiwanis Club of 
‘Portage la Prairie. 


I n idea from Milton 


Knox Church, Milton, Ont. is a 
(congregation of 480 members and operates 
under the L.A.M.P. system. In the 
autumn of 1976 the worship and nurture 
ommittee and the mission and outreach 
committee concluded that there was a need 
lin the congregation for a deeper under- 
standing of the Bible. However, the 
‘committees knew that often a convent- 
hional Bible study interested only the faith- 
ful few. So, along with the minister, a new 
approach was made, the spirit of compet- 
‘ition was introduced. 

_ An invitation was given to all the con- 
gregational organizations to submit a team 
from their ranks to enter into a Scripture 
‘Challenge Shield competition. Eventually, 
eight teams were entered. 

The competition started on October 3rd, 
with Genesis 1 to 24 forming the basis of 
the first match. Sixty questions in sealed 
envelopes were carefully prepared. There 
was a Quiz Master (the minister) along 
with a time-keeper and question distri- 
‘butor. Subsequent contests took place on 
Sunday evenings from November to April, 
based on other passages. 

| The final was held on Sunday evening, 
April 24. The worship and nurture comm- 
ittee combined with the policy and 
planning committee to edge out a 
combined finance and maintenance and 
mission and outreach team. 

A shield was given the winning team 

along with individual trophies. The Bible 
quiz proved exciting for all contestants 
‘and the congregation. The main objective 
was achieved, a deeper understanding of 
the scriptures. 
_ Bible reading at home became an ex- 
citing family exercise for all the 32 
contestants and their families. The 
minister found that the Sunday sermons 
fell on prepared ground when the portion 
of scripture being studied was dealt with in 
the sermon. 


Church school rally 


The Montreal Presbyterian Church 
School Association held its Sist annual 
spring rally service in The First 
Presbyterian Church this year. 

Prizes for the Dr. Allan S. Reid Bible 
study competition and the Thomas G. 
Barrie Memorial art competition were 
presented. The 1976 track and field meet 
winners also received awards. 

First prize for the cover design of the 
program went to Ian Milne, aged 10 years, 
of Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church. 

G.W. Pidmore is president of the 
association and John A. Thomson is the 
acting secretary. 
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Christian “a 
Children’s Fund 


For nearly 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes, Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 


Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. in some coun- 
tries of great poverty, your gifts pro- 
vide total support. In other countries 
they provide diet supplements, medi- 


cal care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care— 
and love. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 

Q. Are CCF of C expenses high? 
AspDetnitely Nolet he CGR of G 
audited financial statement for 1976 
shows total administrative, operation- 
al, advertising expenses were less than 
10% of total receipts. Public support 
of our program increased nearly 25%. 

Q. Why the “Christian” in Christian 
Children’s Fund? A. Because we are 
staffed by Christian people committed 
to the task of giving children an op- 
portunity to grow up in an atmos- 
phere of Christian love and training. 
Q. Is CCF of C registered? A. Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in “5 other 
countries where we operate. 


Some areas of greatest need are: In- 
dia, Philippines, Taiwan, Pakistan, 
Africa, Mexico, Jamaica, Costa Rica, 
Portugal, South America. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emer- 
gency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r="CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 
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1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 
CCF is experienced, eco- 
one year in a country of greatest need O nomical, efficient and con- 
scientious. 


Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
admin. / operational costs 


Christian Children’s Fund 
has been helping children 
around the world since 1938 
and at present assists nearly 
170,000 in over 900 Homes 
and Projects. P-7-77 
Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director 


Approved by 
Dept. of Revenue, 
Annual audits show 


less than 10%. 
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CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and 


PACIFIC COAST TOUR 


Travel through this spectacular country — CANADA 
— with one of the largest and best known tour 
operators specializing in Canadian Tours — on the 
Canadian Rockies tour enjoy Jasper and Banff 
National Parks. See Lake Louise, visit Vancouver 
and Victoria. You'll enjoy all the Cooke’s Travel first 
class amenities: the finest in accommodations and 
transportation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke’s to 
see to all your travel needs. 


Departure dates available, 
July 30, Aug. 20, Sept. 3. 


COOKE’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
7 TALBOT STREET W., LEAMINGTON 
TELEPHONE (519) 326-3258 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
COFFEE MUGS 


BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
B2Y 3Y5 

DEPT. PR 


JOIN 9th HOLY LAND TOUR, with DOR- 


OTHY HITCHINS. ISRAEL & ATHENS — 
$978, October 17. Write Wholesale Tours Inter- 
national, 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont., 
M2P 1R6. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xt 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


A SCRIPTURE CONTEST at Knox Church, Milton, Ont. was won iy the team saute Grace 
Vandervliet, Bill Hamilton and Gail Currie. Rev. Trevor Lewis presented a shield. Standing are the 
runners- up: Ken Marshall, Peter DenBoer and Mac Elliot. 


First woman chairman 


At Glenview Church 
in Toronto a woman 
has been appointed 
chairman of the board 
of managers, a first in 
that congregation’s 
history. She is Miss 
Sheila H. Limerick, 
who came originally 
fon Fredericton, N.B. where her father 
has been clerk of session in St. Andrew’s 
Church for 35 years. 

At Glenview Miss Limerick is a member 
of the senior choir and is active in the 
young adult group known as Twenty Plus. 
She holds an honour B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick in mathematics 
and philosophy, and an M.A. from 
Queen’s University. 

The new chairman of Glenview’s board 
also serves the church nationally as a 
member of the finance committee of the 
administrative council and on the board of 
congregational life’s advisory committee 
on stewardship education and budget 
promotion. 

She is corporate services representative 
with the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce, dealing with cash management 
services. 


Hamilton’s new church 


On Easter Sunday the cornerstone was 
laid for St. John Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
Partially destroyed by fire in 1975, the old 
building had served the downtown area of 
the city for 100 years. The congregation 
decided to remain in the same block as 
part of a modern residential and commer- 
cial complex. 


Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, moderator 
of the 102nd General Assembly, offic- 
iated at the ceremony, assisted by the 
presbytery moderator, Rev. Dr. John A. 
Johnston, and the minister of St. John, 
Rev. Gordon L. Fish. 


SKETCH OF THE NEW St. John Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., part of a modern residental 
and commercial complex named St. John 
Place. Basil Hall is the architect. 


TWO FORMER MINISTERS, Rev. Dr. N.D. 
MacDonald and Rev. Wilfred MacLeod, atthe | 
cornerstone laying, with George Caldwell, 
building committee chairman, in the background. 
Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay officiated. 
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a Great Britain that the Humane 
ocieties of Canada concurred with 
he statement that the seal hunt is 
uumane. Mr. Davidson wondered 
vhere the Department of Fisheries 
ybtained their information. He told 
ne that the Humane Society defin- 
tely does not consider the seal hunt 
iumane... 

_ Mr. Wishart refers to the edibility 
of the seal. If seal meat is necessary to 
idd to the larder of the people of 
Newfoundland why would they not 
ise adult seals? I have always 
inderstood that the remains of the 
yaby seals were left on the ice. How 
nuch meat can actually be derived 
Yom an animal two or three weeks 
yld? Surely Mr. Wishart jests. 

_ No thanks, I do not want any of his 
canned seal or his canned religion. 


| Irene Durham, Winnipeg, Man. 


Dr. Klempa’s articles 


The Record has done a great service 
to the church in publishing the series 
of articles by Dr. William Klempa on 
‘‘What We Believe.’’ Might I suggest 
that a continuation of this service 
could be to publish these articles in an 
attractive booklet that would be 
available in the near future for use 
with communicants’ classes, youth 
groups and adult refresher courses? 
Perhaps a study guide of suggested 
questions and discussion starters could 
be prepared to accompany or be incor- 
porated into this booklet. 
| (Rev.) Gordon Timbers, 

Sutton West, Ont. 
This project is already under consi- 
deration. Dr. Klempa would like to 
add to the series before a book is 
published. — THE EDITOR 


: 
Second Century report 


It is encouraging to hear and to 
sense the enthusiastic response in 
many congregations to the challenge 
of the Second Century Advance for 
Christ movement, particularly since it 
is still very much in its infancy... 
| We are concerned, however, that in 
‘too many cases the entire thrust of the 
Advance for Christ is being considered 
to be only a ‘Funds Drive.’’ While 
this is very important in the work of 
the church, the highest priority is 
“That the gospel of Jesus Christ be 
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Send for your beautiful Commemorative 


“SILVER JUBILEE” 
ERVING TRAY 


Marks Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II's 
Silver Jubilee, 1952-1977 


1977 marks the anniversary of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II’s succession to the British 
throne. Throughout the British Commonwealth 


Made in -Englang and the world celebrations will be taking place. 


~*~ oe SHARE IN THE EXCITEMENT 


! You, too, can share in the excitement with a fine 
Living Colour quality metal commemorative serving tray. 


. QUALITY AND VALUE GUARANTEED 
* 


At $5.95 plus postage and handling this living 
Limited SUPP 


colour, brilliantly enamelled plated tray is truly 
a fantastic value. 


YEARS OF ENJOYMENT 
This fine tray is 17 inches by 13 inches 
and has been imported from England 


Not Sold is Stores | 
and is certain to become a collector’s 


MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY 
JUBILEE MAIL ORDER DEPT. PR-J-7 
908 Gordon St. Victoria, B.C. 
V8W 128 (604) 382-3632 


Registered, Better Business Bureau. 
Enclose Cheque Or Money Order 

Please rush me my Commemorative Jubilee 
Trays. | understand that | must be delighted or | 


Supplies are definitely 
limited So Order Now. 
Don’t Be Left Out! 
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can return them for my money back, less includin 
postage and handling. | have enclosed, ietiee? 

C4 for 6.95 O 3 tor 17.85 and handling 
O 2 for 12.45 O 4 tor 23.80 


Prices include postage and handling. 
Total B.C. Residents add sales 


tax at 42¢ per tray Order More and Save 


1 Tray 5.95 & 1.00 postage and handling. Total 


TOTAL ENCLOSED..........0:0ceeeepeeeees ais vue nad eaiog 


BN ee icetetiacigea asses & 2 Trays 10.95 & 1.50 postage and handling. 
ERNE RAME Tota! 12.45, save 1.00 
ADDRESS. .........000cceece enon eens eeee ees 5 Traye; 16,98 & 2.00 postage end handing. 


Total 17.85, Save $2.00 
4 Trays, 20.80 & 3.00 postage and handling. 
Total 23.80, Save 3.00 


mE 9 OBB 88 G2 2682S045 888308 88 282288058588 Sea aueaeea 


EXTRA SPECIAL 
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advanced in Canada and overseas.”’ 
Congregational committees should, 
we believe, be deeply involved with the 
minister and session in every aspect of 
the movement. To that end it is hoped 
that all congregations will move now 
to name a committee and advise us of 
their action. We are all challenged to 
Advance .. . NOW we should ‘‘dare 

to take our stand.”’ 

(Dr.) M. B. Dymond, 
National Co-ordinator 


Those cartoons 


I feel after looking at the cartoons 
in many issues of The Record, I must 
finally write and express my concern 
and objection to those which are 
printed. 

I was brought up to respect the 
teaching of the church and all it repre- 
sents, but the cartoons seem to play 
down and belittle all that the church is 
supposed to uphold. 

I have talked to many people about 
this and they share my concern. Surely 
today we need to stand up for church 
work instead of down grading it and I 
feel these cartoons take away from the 
many splendid articles. 

(Mrs. J. C.) M. I. Watt, 


PERSONALS- 


The Rev. William B. Mitchell and his 
wife were honoured at a reception in Grace 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont. on May 27. 
Friends came from far and near to con- 
gratulate the couple on their golden wed- 
ding anniversary and Mr. Mitchell’s SOth 
anniversary of ordination. 


At West Vancouver Church, B.C. Rey. 


Dr. Robert Taylor and his wife Jean 
received a token of love at the congrega- 
tion’s silver anniversary celebration, to 
mark 41 years of service in the ministry. 
Rev. Dr. Mariano DiGangi and his wife 
left in May for India and Pakistan for seven 
weeks of intensive ministry. Dr. DiGangi is 
the Canadian director of the Bible and 


Lancaster, Ont. \edical Missionary Fellowship. 


Natural regularity: 


how Nabisco 100% Bran can help.. 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 
And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 
concentrates. 
Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 
part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of food filire 
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Miss Helen Ingleby is the new director of 
the Armagh home at Clarkson, Ont. She 


succeeded the Rev. Mary Farmery, now 
minister at Campbellville and Nassaga- 
weya, Ont. 

Rev. Dr. David W. Hay, minister of 
Caledon East and Claude, Ont. received an 
honorary D.D. degree from the University 
of King’s College, Halifax, N.S. on May 
i 

Pastor Aldo Sbaffi, moderator of the 
Waldensian Church of Italy, was the guest 
at a reception in the church offices in Don 
Mills, Ont. in May. 

Bethel Church, Sydney and the Presby- 
tery of Cape Breton joined to honour Rev. 
Dr. E.H. Bean at a service of recognition 
for his 15 years of ministry in Sydney and 
his 35 years of service to the Presbyterian 
Church. Among the presentations made to 
Dr. and Mrs. Bean from the congregation 
were tickets for a trip to Scotland. 

Presentations were made to Miss Agnes 
Burns by the congregation, church school, 
and various organizations in St. Paul’s 
Church, Englehart, Ont. at a Saturday 
reception in the public school auditorium. 
Held in conjunction with the 70th anni- 
versary of St. Paul’s Church, more than 150 
people attended to pay tribute to Miss 
Burns for her many years of service to the 
church school and the congregation. 
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/OU WERE ASKING? 


QO. Is the minister more responsible 
to his presbytery than to _ his 
congregation? 


A He is responsible to the presby- 
tery, which can call him to account 
for his ministry. The congregation 
cannot do this, and his responsibility 
to the congregation lies in the ful- 
filment of the terms of the Call 
given him, ‘‘to undertake the office 
of pastor among us.’’ The 
presbytery requires his attendance at 
all meetings of presbytery, and can 
enforce that attendance. A member 
or members of the congregation, 
through the session, or the session 
itself, may ask the presbytery to 
investigate whether or not he is 
properly discharging his office as a 
_ pastor. The presbytery has author- 
| ity, subject to appeal, to take action 
_ to remedy any situation. 

The minister must take his share 
: of the work of the presbytery. Some 


ministers, because of experience or 
' greater gifts, may have more to do 
- than they should. In my opinion, a 
presbytery must not load willing 
horses with extra burdens. The 
- synod and the assembly have the 
right to call upon ministers and 

elders for work in the name of the 
~ church. And why not? The cost of 
educating ministers was paid par- 
_ tially by the church, not by the 
- congregation, which cannot claim, 
because it pays his stipend, that it 
has the right to set his time-tables. 
But it has the right to expect the 
services of a faithful shepherd, and 
can ask the presbytery to see that it 
has. 

I am answering a specific ques- 
tion, but out of my experience I 
wish to observe that the cases of 
presbyteries taking too much of the 
minister’s time are very few, but the 
cases of ministers being indisposed 
during the week (indisposed is a 
fancy word for lazy) are far more 
numerous. And what about elders 
who fail to do their duty? That’s 
another story. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


Crieff briefs 


In September Crieff Hills Community 
will offer the following on the dates noted: 

A skills workshop for teachers, 17th; a 
senior adult day camp, 19-21; a marriage 
enrichment course, 23-24; and one on 
prayer and personal religion, 30 to Oct. 2. 

Write to Rev. Robert Spencer, R.R. #2, 
Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0 for details. 
July-August, 1977 » Sad 


POEMS WANTED 


The National Society of Published 
Poets is compiling a book of 
poems. If you have written a poem 
and would like our society to con- 
sider it for publication, send your 
poem and a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF PUBLISHED POETS, INC. 
P. O. Box 1976 
Riverview, Florida, U.S.A. 33569 
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\ WINDOWS 


244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


PHONE 672-6445 -- 657-2289 
PAUL. BLANEY, N.D:D., A.M.G.P. 


You are invited to attend 
ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 
SUTTON WEST, ONTARIO, 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICES 
Sunday, September 25, 1977 
11. a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 


B.W.M. 
INSIGHT TOURS 


Presents the magic of the 


A project of the Board of 
World Mission Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


Come with us for a fascinating visit to our mission fields in the far 
East during the 70th anniversary of the Korean Christian Church in 


Japan. 


Our travels will unveil an unforgettable panorama of the countries 
visited, and provide us with a greater insight into the cultural 
aspects of their people and the work of the Presbyterian Church 


among them. 


Starting from Vancouver on April 14th, 1978, we'll spend 23 days 
visiting Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Korea and Honolulu, 


returning to Vancouver on May 7th. 


The cost for the above arrangements is $1,685 based on twin 
occupancy Vancouver to Vancouver and includes air and land 
transportation, hotel accommodation with breakfast, transfers and 
sightseeing excursions as detailed in the itinerary. Deposit of $100 


per person. 


Appropriate fare to Vancouver from other points in Canada will be 
advised at time of booking. 
This cost is based on present fares and rates of exchange. 


Alma Tours & Travel Ltd., 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 
Agincourt, Ontario M1T 3L4 


Please send detailed information on the Far East Journey to: 


YOUTH 


; OUR PARTNERS 
PARTICIPATION 
1976 


POTENTIAL aACTigg 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION for 62 years of service to Canadian youth as partner fo) 


Scouting was presented to The Presbyterian Church in Canada by R.K. Groome, left, president of 
the Boy Scouts of Canada. Accepting it is Rev. Brant Loper of the board of congregational life. 


.-»» MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. 
e Repairs 2 
e New Frames 


. modern e Designs 
e Releading 
e Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


ONECALL... 
CLEANS ALL 519-326-3270 


CHAPEL CLEANING 
SERVICES Limited 


Box 105 N8H 3W1 


Floor Stripping ® Janitor Services 
Floor Care © Window Cleaning 
Wall Washing 


Also carpet and Furniture Cleaning 
— By Duraclean Method — 


Leamington, Ont. 


10% off regular price!! 
PLUS 


10% sent to the Mission of your choice!! 
Weare here to he/p your custodian 
— not replace him — 


If It’s Worth Doing, 
It’s Worth Doing Right 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


22 Day Western Canada — 
Departs Sept. 3 — Price $735.00 
each of 2 to a room 

13 Day Maritime Tour — 
Departs August 6 — $450.00 each 
of 2 to a room 

23 Day California Tour — 
Departs” Sept.) 5, Oct!) 17° = 
$660.00 each of 2 to a room 

14 Day Hawaii — Fly Wardair 
from Toronto — Departs Nov. 12 
— $659.00 each of 2 to a room — 
Also February departure Hawaii 
FLORIDA — Enquire for 14 day; 
21 day; monthly tours; economy 
or luxury tours. 


We travel with our groups. 
Special Allowance for Groups of 
Senior Citizens. 


Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. #3, Tweed, Ontario 
Phone: 613-478-3622 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


er Ck: 9 Fr, 


S.C.M. conference 


‘*The Politics of Unemployment”’ will be 
the theme at the national study conference 
of the Student Christian Movement o 
Canada. It will meet for five days at Sher- 
brooke Lake, Lunenburg County, N.S4 
from Aug. 21-26. 

Two days will be spent visiting different. 
parts of Nova Scotia, where 50% of the. 
30% unemployed are said to be students. 
and young people. 

Further information may be had from the 
National SCM Office, 736 Bathurst St., 
Toronto, Ont., tel. (416) 534-1352. 


Graduate service 


On May 15th Westwood Church in 
Winnipeg recognized 26 graduates 
connected with the congregation who were 
graduating from high schools, colleges, 
universities and other training institu- 
tions. At a luncheon prepared and served 
by members of the congregation following 
the Sunday service, each graduate received 
a copy of John Powell’s book Why am I 
afraid to tell you who I am? Earl 
Lunsford, a Westwood member who is 
manager of the Winnipeg Blue Bombers, 
gave the address to the graduates. 

| 


CHEYNE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, in 
Stoney Creek, requires full time Director of Lay 
Ministries. For more information phone or 
write the Clerk of Session, Mr. Craig Ptolemy, 
at (416) 662-6397, or 2 Avalon Avenue, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8G 1X1. 


CUSTOM MADE SOUVENIR SPOONS (with 
inscription, if desired). Any quantity. Brochure 
upon request. DUTCH TRADING POST, 
Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1C0. 


ORGANIST WANTED 


for Westmount Presbyterian Church, London, 
Ontario. Duties to start Sept. 1, 1977. Apply in 
writing to Mr. A. Burns, 1084 Prince George 
Road, London, Ont., N6H 4E1. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 

junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 

vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
| 


Church Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC 
LIMITED, 146 Dundas Street, London, Onta- 
rio, Canada, N6A 1G1. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER-STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 


364-8276 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 
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| ay conference 


“Enriching Your Life Through Christ’’ 
as the theme of the Manitoba and North- 
estern Ontario young people’s 
ynference, hosted by the ‘Presbytery of 
/innipeg at Prescawa, on the May 
loliday weekend. The Rev. Dr. Bruce 
liles of First Church, Winnipeg, gave 
ur addresses, with Bible study led by 
Pebbie Talbot and Glynis Quinn. 

| A highlight was the simulation game, 
‘Building a Christian,’’ shown in the 
thoto. Each team had eight tasks to com- 
ete to build their ‘‘Christian.’’ But no 
me could win unless all teams finished in 
Ne time limit, to create a ‘“Community.”’ 

| The next synod gathering will be on 
vabour Day weekend, again at Prescawa. 


ee ® 


OM DARTMOUTH. N.S. 
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om lona Church went to Bermuda 


or 8 days. There they were guests of St. Andrew's Church, Hamilton. Rev. Lloyd Murdock, second 
rom left, rear row, presented the Governor of Bermuda with a gift from the Lieut.-Governor of Nova 
>cotia. From the mayor of Hamilton they received the crest of the city to take back to lona Church. 


AUSTRALIA and the 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


Departure October 29 


30 Days visiting Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji and Honolulu. 


IN A SIMULATION GAME, “Building a Christian,” 
friendships were developed by forming a 
pyramid with other members of your team. From 
top are, Robbie Hogeveen, second row 

left, Debbie Cochrane and Heidi Markham; 
bottom Cathy Gillanders, Del Marie Bruneau, 
Dave Instance and Bruce Weibe. 


hae 
July-August, 1977 


It's summertime in the South Pacific — time to join us on 
a never to be forgotten holiday in this fabulous corner of 
the world. 

Fully escorted — the tour includes all the most wanted 
features — magnificent scenery, fabulous beaches, 
exciting cities and ample free time to explore on your 
own. 

Accommodation is in first class hotels. Breakfast and 
dinner daily are included while on sightseeing tours. 


$2,330 West Coast to West Coast 


Price based on twin occupancy. Single Supplement $450. 
For full information on this value packed holiday, come in 
and talk it over or call us at 291-7961. 


ALMA TOURS AND Name 
TRAVEL LIMITED, 

3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 
Agincourt, Ontario. 

M1T 3L4 

Please send a brochure 
on your South Pacific 
Holiday 


Address 


Postal Code 


Rev. William J. Newell 
and lan J. Stanley 
invite pastors and 
Christian leaders 

to share inthe 


TWO-DAY SEMINAR 


MAN- 
AGING 


YOUR 
TIME 


SEPT. 26, 27 
in Regina, Sask. 


SEPT. 29, 30 
in Vancouver, B.C. 


OCTOBER 3, 4 
in Toronto, Ontario 


OCTOBER 6,7 
in Halifax, N.S. 


This seminar has helped thousands 
of pastors and Christian leaders of 
North America in the practical 
details of daily life and ministry. 
The seminars are conducted by 
World Vision of Canada executive 
director, William J. Newell, and lan 
J. Stanley, director of commun- 
ications and services. Plan now to 
be with us. Mail the coupon to 
Managing Your Time, World Vision 
of Canada, 410 Consumers Road, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2J 1P8. 


Managing Your Time Seminar 


Check one: 
[|] Regina () Vancouver 
-_] Toronto L) Halifax 


$55 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to Managing your Time. 


[] Send complete details. 
_| | enclose $25 now, the balance 
of $30 to be paid at the seminar. 
(] lenclose the entire $55. 


Name 

Address 

CRY seen Prov, 
Church or Org. 


Tel. B.C. 
27 


(Advertisement) 


Hearing Loss is not 


a Sign of Old Age 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4096 , Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd.,-P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - Stacking 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 
___ upholstered - chrome - copper 


{! A completedine of tables and 
f chairs for every purpose. 


a Peter Keppie Sales 
= i 57 Cliarles Tupper Dr., 


if West Hill, Ont. 
i Tel (416) 284-5260 


iu ' “Specialists in Seating” 


READINGS 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


1 1 John 3:7-14 

2 Psalm 18:1-6 

3 Luke 15:11-23 

4 Matthew 11:25-30 
5 Genesis 6:9-14 

6 Genesis 6:17-22 

7 Genesis 8:1-7 

8 Genesis 8:8-16 

9 Romans 5:1-11 


August 10 Romans 5:12-21 
August 11 Romans 8:1-6 
August 12 Genesis 9:8-17 
August 13 Genesis 11:1-9 
August 14 Genesis 12:1-8 
August 15 Genesis 13:1-9 
August 16 Genesis 13:10-18 
August 17 Genesis 14:11-16 
August 18 Genesis 14:17-24 
August 19 Genesis 18:20-33 
August 20 Ezekiel 3:10-17 
August 21 Mark 1:14-20 
August 22 John 3:1-13 

August 23 John 4:5-15 

August 24 Acts 8:26-40 
August 25 Luke 15:1-7 

August 26 Genesis 22:1-13 
August 27 Exodus 19:1-6 
August 28 Deuteronomy 29:9-15 
August 29 1 Samuel 20:11-17 
August 30 Mark 10:17-22 
August 31 Matthew 16:21-26 
September 1 Acts 2:36-42 
September 2 Genesis 24:1-9 
September 3 Genesis 24:10-20 
September 4 Genesis 24:29-33 
September 5 Genesis 24:50-60 
September 6 Genesis 24:61-67 
September 7 Genesis 26:18-31 
September 8 Romans 12:9-21 
September 9 Genesis 27:18-29 
September 10 Genesis 27:30-40 
September 11 Genesis 27:41-46 
September 12 Genesis 28:10-15 
September 13 Genesis 28:16-22 
September 14 Genesis 32:6-12 
September 15 Genesis 32:24-32 
September 16 Genesis 37:3-11 
September 17 Genesis 37:17-30 
September 18 Genesis 37:31-36 


September 19 Genesis 39:1-4, 19-23 


September 20 Genesis 41:25-36 
September 21 Genesis 41:37-44 
September 22 Genesis 42:1-15 
September 23 Genesis 42:16-28 
September 24 Genesis 43:1-14 
September 25 Genesis 43:19-30 
September 26 Genesis 44: 1-13 
September 27 Genesis 44:24-34 
September 28 Genesis 45:1-10 
September 29 Genesis 50:15-21 
September 30 Genesis 50:22-26 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
Receipts from congrega- 
tions for the General Assem- 
bly’s budget totalled $735,552 
on May 31, as compared to 
$665,456 for the first five 
months of 1976. 


Expenditures for the same 
period amounted to $1,800,877 
as against $1,490,100 last year. 

For mission work the 
W.M.S. (W.D.) contributed 
$156,250 and the W.M.S. (E.D.) 
$30,000. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 

Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Require 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommende 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
““A’”’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


WANHAM HOMECOMING July 1, 2, 3, 
1978. We would like to contact former min- 
isters, deaconesses and others who lived in our 
area. An invitation is extended to them to Come 
Home in 78. Please contact ‘‘Homecoming 78,”’ _ 
Box 255, WANHAM, Alberta, TOH 3P0. 7 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplatea 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR LEADER 


wanted, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, New 
Liskeard, Ont. Woodstock pipe organ, good 
choir potential and teaching prospects. Apply 
Mrs. W.S. Carr, Box 913, New Liskeard, Ont. 
POJ 1P0. Phone: 705-647-5176. 


WANTED: FULL-TIME, shared Co-ordinating 
Chaplain for two community hospitals in N. W. 
Toronto. Three years’ parish experience and one 
year C. P. E. or equivalent required. $15,000 
starting salary and fringe benefits. Rental 
housing available from one hospital. For full 
details, write: Chaplain R. A. Wukasch, Tor- 
onto Interfaith Chaplaincy Committee, c/o 
Toronto General Hospital Chaplaincy Dept., 
101 College St., Toronto, Ontario, MSG 1L7. 


TEACHER-CHAPLAIN 


for Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, Co-ed 
Residential School. Duties include teaching reli- 
gion, Grades 11, 12, 13, College Chapel Ser- 
vices. Contact or call Headmaster L.L. Shewfelt, 
M.A., (613) 968-5726. 


KNOX KAPPA KLUB { 


Knox Kappa Klub, Ottawa, Alumnae Reunion, — 
October 29 and 30. Plan to attend. Details from | 
Joe McKibbon, 344 Billings Ave., OTTAWA, 
K1H 5L3. 


HAVERGAL COLLEGE 


A boarding and day school for girls in Toronto, 
requires for September, 1977, a second nurse — 
part-time residence including alternate week ends 
necessary. Ontario Registration, maturity, and 
experience (preferably with children) required. 
Apply in writing, enclosing full information, to 
the Principal, 1451 Avenue Rd., Toronto, Ont., 
MSN 2H9. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED : 
Openings available for couples ‘to work in 
houseparent capacity, caring for emotionally 
disturbed children ages 6-16, in the London area 
and in the area north of Toronto (Orillia). 
Please make application to: Ausable Springs 
Ranch, 518 Queens Ave., London, Ontario. 
N6B 1Y7. 
Attention: Jack F. Wall 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two day intensive course for 
beginners from a qualified teacher. For further 
information write — ‘‘Practical Woodturning,”’ 
ay Office Box 171, Brampton, Ontario, L6V 
eal 


HOW ABOUT A TRIP TO THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC? 


Leaving Toronto November 10 come with us to 
Fiji, New Zealand, Australia and Tahiti. 
Twenty-two glorious days of Spring in the 
South for only $2558 (U.S.) — or about $250 
less if you wish to join us in Los Angeles. If 
interested, please write to: Wholesale Tours 
International, 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, 
Ont., M2P 1R6, for further information. Kindly - 
ee Nancy and Findlay Barnes as tour 
osts. whats see Sagat 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECO 2D 


ABSTAINERS’ / 
INSURANCE COMPANY & 
represented by 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation, private home. Room with 
orivate bath and breakfast. Centrally located. 
Transportation provided from airport. P.O. Box 
1085. Hamilton 5, Bermuda. Mrs. J. C. Harris. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 


Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, Caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


HURON FEATHERS, A Presbyterian 
Centre offers a YOUTH HOSTEL at 
Sauble Beach, Ontario during July & 
August with accommodation, light 
breakfast, counselling services and 
information distribution. 

Huron Feathers is a summer minis- 
try on Lake Huron with Sunday 
worship, day camp, swim program 
etc. 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


i Dubay sins LTD 


a 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


ST. ANDREW'S 
CHURCH, 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 
150th Anniversary 


Home-coming Sunday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1977, 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
All former members and friends 
are invited. 


Stained 


lang 


GLASS LrtTpD. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


July-August, 1977. 


EST'D. 1904, 


BULLAS 
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CHURCH CAMEOS 


The building dedicated by Chalmers 
Church, Penhold, Alta. on May 1 has an 
interesting history. When the congregation 
at Edwell in the same presbytery was 
dissolved last year it offered its building to 
Penhold for the taking. Sufficient funds 
were raised and borrowed to erect a foun- 
dation and basement, to which the Edwell 
church was moved. 

Knox Church, Stratford, Ont. has re- 
ceived a piano from William Dodds Hislop, 
given in memory of his wife, former pianist 
for the W.M.S. afternoon auxiliary. 

Rev. Gordon Matheson of Tatama- 
gouche, N.S. was the preacher at a week 
of evangelistic services in Knox Church, 
Campbellton, N.B. marking the 50th 
anniversary of that building. 

At a combined outreach day held by 
Riverside Church and St. John’s Church in 
Medicine Hat, Alta. the speaker was Rev. 
Dr. D.T. Evans of Saskatoon, Sask. The 
Lieut.-Governor of Alberta, the Hon. 
Ralph G. Steinhauer, brought greetings and 
read the lesson. Booths and displays por- 
trayed the outreach of the church. 

At Knox Church, New Carlisle, Que. 
members and friends met at the manse to 
celebrate the silver wedding anniversary of 
David and Kay McLaren, to whom gifts 
were presented. Mr. McLaren is the cate- 
chist who ministers to the congregation. 

Glenbrook Church, Mississauga, Ont. 
was dedicated by the Presbytery of 
Brampton on May 29. It is part of a church 
campus in Erin Mills South shared with the 
Anglican, Baptist and United churches. 

About 500 persons worshipped in St. 
Marys Presbyterian Church, St. Marys, 
Ont. on Christian Family Sunday. The 
communicant membership there has in- 
creased by 172 since 1973 and there are 23 
groups and organizations in the congrega- 
tion. The minister is Rev. Vern Tozer. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Geraldton, 
Ont., where Rev. Kathy Brownlee is the 
minister, nine persons were confirmed as 
members at an April service. 

A Thank You Service was held in York 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont. on 
Sunday, May 1. One of the elders had sug- 
gested that representatives of the Borough 
of York council, fire, hydro, hospital, 
police and works and parks services be 
invited to church to hear appreciation of 
the fine services they perform. The response 
was most gratifying. Mayor Philip White 
read the lesson. Rev. John A. Robertson 
spoke on the hidden glory in things, the 


- hidden power in people, and the hidden 


meaning in work. 


(See next page for Cameo photos) 


Anniversaries 


123rd — Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., May 
22, (Rev. R.D.A. Currie). 

122nd — Durham Church, Ont., May 1, (Rev. 
M.E. Tubb). 

116th — St. Andrew’s Church, Priceville, Ont., 
July 3, (Rev. M.E. Tubb). 


There’s more 
than just money 
ina Love Loaf... 


The dimes and dollars that a 
family puts into the World 
Vision Love Loaf represent 
a lot of love...and a lot of 
substantial help to needy 
people. Hundreds of indiv- 
idual families © through 
churches across Canada 
have experienced the joy of 
compassionate giving in 
Jesus’ name to help the 
world’s poor and starving, 
as these comments from 
past participants show.... 
“The Love Loaf program 
certainly challenged our 
hearts and made us all more 
aware of the great need of 
our ‘neighbours’ ”. 

- Don Valley Bible Chapel, 
Ontario. 

“Weare still hearing comm- 
ents about the meaningful 
and helpful aid that these 
loaves have provided for a 
better understanding of 
other people in our world.” 
- Church of God, Manitoba. 


Find out for yourself what 
a little Love Loaf can do... 
for you...your family...your 
church...and for the hungry 
world at our door. 


60% of the funds raised by 
the local church can be 
designated to overseas hum- 
an-need projects of its choice 
with the 40% returned to 
World Vision to aid in its 
fight against world hunger. 


Mail the coupon below to: 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 
Box 781-B, Willowdale 
Ontario M2K 2R3 


CHURCHES 


[] Please send information on 
the Love Loaf program for 
churches. 


Name of Church 


Address 


City Prov. Postal Code 


Senior Minister (if for church) 


( ) 


Church or Individual Phone Number 


A SURPRISE PARTY in the new auditorium of Rexdale Church, Toronto honoured the minister, 
Rev. Edward O'Neill, when he received the B.A. degree from Richmond College. He is shown trying 
on a stole presented by the congregation along with a gift certificate for new robes. 

At left is Rev. J. Muchan, at right members of the O'Neill family. 


ABOUT 1,000 PEOPLE attended the dedication 
of Knox Church, Alliston, Ont. 15 months 

after fire destroyed the old building. 

Rev. S.J. Stewart, right, presbytery 
moderator, presented the keys to 

the minister, Rev. Alexander Clements. 


AT DURHAM, ONT. the 122nd anniversary of 
the congregation and 50th of the building 
were marked on May 1. Mrs. Mabel Alles, 
chairman of the celebration committee, 
watches Mrs. Bertha Geddes, a member 

of the session, cut the cake. 


CAMEOS 


AT ALMA STREET CHURCH, St. Thomas, 
Ont. Frank Whilsmith spoke to the Agnes 
Gollan Mission Circle on the Christian 
Children’s Fund and displayed souvenirs 
from other countries. Here he unwreaths a 
machete for Mrs. Irene Montgomery and 
Circle president Mrs. Frank Hubert. 
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THE LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF ONTARIO, Pauline McGibbon, centre, shown outside St. Andrew's 
Church, Toronto, where over 1,200 gathered to celebrate the silver jubilee of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Right Hon. Roland Michener was the speaker. Above, from the left are: Mr. McGibbon, Col. 
Frank F. McEachren, the Lieut.-Governor, the minister, Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart, and 

the moderator of the 102nd General Assembly, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay. bm 


THE CENTENNIAL OF WMS work in Knox 
Church, Stratford, Ont. was marked by 
presentation of a memorial stand. Rev. F. 
Neill is shown with Mrs. H.R. McKellar, 
the oldest active member of the W.M.S., 
and Mrs. P. Gowlett, the president. 


AT WEST VANCOUVER CHURCH, B.C. the 
mortgage was burned on the 25th anniversary. 
Shown are: John Rogers, clerk of session, 


Gavin Vernon, board chairman, 
Don MacDonald and Bert Wallis. 


A POUND-A-THON by 13 members of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Petrolia, Ont. who lost a 
total of 143 pounds raised $493 for Camp 
Kintail. Shown are Mrs. Delores McGregor, 
Mrs. Mary Green, Mrs. Barbara 

Hillis and Mrs. Joyce Pritchard. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECOR 


Second 
Century 


PRAYERS, PREPARATION AND 
PARTICIPATION are essential for 
the advancement of our Church in 
Canada and Overseas 


THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY of the ministry of 
Rev. Basil Lowery at Bethel Church, Riverview, 
N.B. was marked by a congregational supper 
and celebration. A silver tea service and 
durse of money were presented to Mr. and 

rs. Lowery, centre. At left is Bill Sinnis, 
2 erk of session, at right Mrs. Norma Gabbey. 


{ 


A NEW ORGAN was dedicated on the 9th 
anniversary of Westmount Church, London, Ont. 
It was given by Alex Burns and his father 
Wallace, standing behind the organ. Also 

shown are Mrs. Phyllis Schram, organist, 

Bob Muir and Dennis Carrothers, candidates 

for the ministry, who shared the service with 
Rev. John Fox, minister since 1968. 
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OVER 200 PEOPLE remained for lunch at 

| Balmoral School in Bramalea, Ont. to mark the 
10th anniversary of St. Paul’s Church. Murray 
Laidlaw, a founding member, cut the cake. 


July-August, 1977 ey yee 


200 “. AD VANC 
© christ 


TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours (Series A) originating Tor- 


onto, July 3rd, July 27th, August 20th. 


Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, ‘‘North 
to Alaska’’ by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska, ‘Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific's 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 
made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada— Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B IS SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Three 17-day fully escorted Midnight 
Sun Tours, (Series B), originating Tor- 
onto July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific's 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. ‘‘Trail of ‘98’’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse. Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


Order BOOKS and 


“alPchurch supplies from 


~ PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Will YOU be a participant? 


The National Committee, Second Century Advance for Christ 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 y 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 


Enjoy a 13 day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus 
tour to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
C.P.’s_ palatial passenger ship T.E.V. 
Princess Patricia. The scenery is up close 
and spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The 
ports of call are colourful; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, Juneau, 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay. 
The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel 
the Klondike ‘Trail of ‘98’" on the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, Skagway to 
Lake Bennett. Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, September 20th. Personally 
escorted. Tour Price $1098.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 
Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and - 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 19th and Monday, September 
26th. Tour Price $519.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 

mence the tour in Toronto. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 


CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 3 


From Handbells 
To Carillons 


VERDIN 


is the 
sound choice 
of more than 
10,000 churches 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company 
209 Arnold Avenue 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


ALL NEW 1977 ITINERARY 


A QUALITY — 29 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Only $2,995.00 


Departures: 
October 29, 1977 & February 4, 1978 


Including Hawaii, Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji, California 


For information and brochures 


v 
Cooke's Travel 
Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot Street 
LEAMINGTON, ONT. N8H 1L1 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 or 326-3258 


DEATHS 


LOOKMAN, THE REV. STEPHAN JOHN, 
71, a retired Presbyterian minister, died at 
Brantford on May 23. 

Mr. Lookman emigrated to Canada from 
the Netherlands in 1929. After some years he 
answered the call to the ministry, and studied 
at The Presbyterian College, Montreal, where 
he was graduated in 1944. 

As a minister Mr. Lookman served St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brandon, Man., Marpole 
Church, Vancouver, B.C.; Knox Church, 
Fort Frances, Ont.; St. Paul’s Church, Car- 
luke and Knox Church, Binbrook, Ont. He 
retired from this last charge in 1976 and 
settled in Brantford. 

Surviving are his wife, Nellie Douglas; 
two daughters, Marilyn (Mrs. Clayton Baird) 
of Wingham; Louise (Mrs. Kenneth Post) of 
Galt; and a son, Gordon, of Brampton. 


PELTON, MISS LAURA K., 84, former over- 
seas secretary of the W.M.S. (W.D.) for 13 
years, subsequently with the Student Christian 
Movement. Born in Prescott, Ont. Miss Pelton 
was a graduate of McGill University. She was 
an author and speaker. A member of Glen- 
view Church, she died in Toronto on May 16. 


BAUGHMAN, JOHN, elder for 21 years, First 
Church, Port Colborne, Ont., May 5. 

BLASCHKE, MRS. WM. A., 89, member of 
Knox Preston Church, Cambridge, Ont., life 
and honorary member of the W.M.S., May 
18. 

BROWN, LAURA, member of Chalmers 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Apr. 24. 

BURROWS, MRS. CHARLES R. 
(MARGARET), 77, member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S. and life member 
of W.M.S., May 11. 

CADDICK, ALBERT FRANCIS, 72, elder, 
charter member, trustee and first treasurer 
of Calvin Church, Kitchener, Ont., May 8. 

FORBES, H. ARTHUR, 63, long time elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 
and Presbyterian Record secretary, May 10. 

HARRISON, RONALD, elder for 38 years of 
Knox’s Galt Church, Cambridge, Ont., Apr. 
24. 

HILL, MRS. S.H. (MARY), 82, widow of the 
Rev. Samuel H. Hill of London, Ont., life 
member of W.M.S. at London, Apr. 27. 

HOFSTETTER, MRS. ANNIE MAE, 72, long 
time member of Livingston Church, Baden, 
Ont., May 7. 

LEE, LEWIS WILLIAM, 79, elder for 40 years, 
Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., May 5. 

MacDONALD, MRS. J.C., 91, widow of the 
late Rev. J.C. MacDonald and mother of the 
Rev. E.G. MacDonald, Orillia, Ont. member 
of Westminster Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 
and life member of W.M.S. (E.D.), Apr. 25. 

MacLEOD, ALEXANDER, 83, elder, Victoria 
West Church, P.E.I., May 23. 


MacVICOR, JOHN A., 85, 25 years clerk of 
session at Knox Church, Belmont, Ont., many 
years representative elder in London Pres- 
bytery, May 11. 

MASSY-BAYLY, ELIZABETH, member of 
Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, Montreal, 
Que. and honorary member W.M.S., Apr. 28. 

MOSSOP, JARVIS W., elder, St. Giles Kings- 
way Church, Toronto, Ont., May 29. 

MURCHISON, WILLIAM D., elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fenelon Falls, Ont., May 1. 

MURRAY, MISS MARGARET, 76, charter 
member of St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., long time Sunday school teacher and 

. member of W.M.S., May 20. 
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STACEY, JACK L., on the board of manager 
of St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., May 3. 

TAYLOR, MRS. JAMES (FLORENCE), 82 
life member of the W.M.S., formerly in the 
ladies’ aid and choir, St. Matthew’ s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., May 21. 

TEASDALE, FRANK, 93, 52 years an elder at 
Thornhill Church, Ont., session clerk at 
various times, May 9. 

THOMSON, WALTER, 69, former clerk of 
session of Westminster Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
and previously in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Whitby, Ont., Apr. 11. 

TODD, SAMUEL, 91, elder, Leaside Church, 
Toronto, Ont., member of the board, May 21. 

WILLIAMS, MISS CATHIE, former student at 
Ewart College, confined to hospital since 1970 
whose faith, love and hope showed through 
her poems, May 16. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Archer, Rev. Judith, Toronto, Runnymede > 
Church, Ont., May 18. 


Baswick, Rev. Wayne G., Stoney Creek, Cheyne 
Church, Ont., May 15. 

Lade, Rev. D’Arcy Wm., Hamilton, St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Ont., May 18. 


MacLean, Rev. Elsie Mary Iona, Halifax, St. 
David, N.S., May 31. 


INDUCTIONS 
Livingstone, Rev. S.J., Toronto, Rogers 
Memorial Church-Westview, Ont., June 29. 


DESIGNATION 


Sharpe, Miss Carol, to the Order of Deaconesses | 
Thornhill Church, Ont., June 26. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.I., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, Box | 
189, Kensington, COB 1MO. 

Charlottetown, Zion Church, P.E.I., 
R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., 
CIA 1R2. (Effective July 31) 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 


Rev. John 
Charlottetown 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., 
McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., 
Ile Perrot J7V 5C7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 
38, Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. I.D. Mac- 
Iver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. . 

Kemptville, Oxford Mills, Merrickville, Ont., 
Rev. A. J. Morrison, Box 399, Cardinal 
KOE 1E0. 

Madoc and Tweed, Ont., Rev. Robin Ross, | 
279 Dundas St. W., Trenton K8V 3R8. 

Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Ross Mac- 
kay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 2K1. 

Vankleek Hill and Hawkesbury, Ont., Rev. 
John Forbes, P.O. Box 73, Dalkeith 
KOB 1E0. 


Rev. S.A. 
Pincourt, 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
Box 246, Orillia L3V 6J6. 


Cambridge, St. Andrew’s (Galt), Ont., Rev. R. 
Spencer, R.R. #2, Puslinch NOB 2J0. 
Markham, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald 


Cousens, 2 Southdale Dr., Markham U3P1I7. 
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Streetsville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Donald Smith, 59 St. George St., Toronto 
MSS 2E6. 

Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.J.M. 
Corbett, 190 Medland St., Toronto 
M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto MSM IT1. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and Motherwell/Avonbank, Ont., 
Rev. James Perrie, Box 103, Shakespeare 
NOB 2P0. 

Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J.D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M1. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., Rev. 

| J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., London 

_ NSZ1S9. 

Exeter, Hensall and Cromarty, Ont., Rev. E.G. 
Nelson, Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1W0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.J. 
Herbison, 2 Beulah Ave., Hamilton L8P 4G9. 

London, New St. James, Ont., Rev. J.H. Mar- 

shall, 124 Stanhope Place, London N6C 4W8. 

Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., Rev. Robert 

| H. Armstrong, Box 115, Wingham, NOG 2W0O. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. R.R. Robinson, 

_ 40 Winding Way, Brantford N3R 383. (effec- 

| tive Aug. 1) 

Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C.A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy 

_ N7T3G9. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Marshall S. 
Jess, 29 Bald St., Welland L3C 5B7. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D.S. 
Campbell, Box 205, Tara NOH 2N0. 

Windsor, Knox, Ont., Rev. Chuck Congram, 
R.R. #1, Site 1, Box 13, Belle River NOR 1A0. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 


Synod of Alberta 

Edmonton, Eastminster Church, Alta., Rev. 
John Carr, c/o The Pastoral Institute, 112 St. 
& 109 Ave., Edmonton T5H 1E1. 

Lloydminster, Knox, Alta., Rev. Ian MacSween, 

| 8116-105 St., Edmonton T6E 5E7. (effective 

| Aug. 1) 
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Synod of British Columbia 

‘Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C. Rev. Douglas Ander- 
son, 46073 Clare Ave., Chilliwack V2P 6M9. 
Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Dr. Albert E. 
Bailey, 5681 Trafalgar St., Vancouver 
| V6N 1C2. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Ken- 
| neth Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westmin- 
| ster V3L 2X4. 


| DEACONESS VACANCIES 


| 
‘Knox Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, Ont. direc- 
| tor of development, woman or man, deacon- 
ess or suitably trained lay person. 


Job description for this position available from 
the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, 


Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Presbytery of P.E.I., deaconess for Christian 

| education and extension. 

‘Presbytery of Hamilton, deaconess for hospital 

| visiting. 

[Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, deaconess for 

| extension and hospital work. 

Presbytery of Cape Breton, 
Christian education. 

Presbytery of Winnipeg, deaconess for hospital 
visiting for City of Winnipeg. 


deaconess for 


Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


July-August, 1977 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


B. W. M. INSIGHT TOURS 1977-78 
(a Board of World Mission project) 


Visit people as well as places! 
Enlarge your vision of the Church alive! 


1. MARITIMES 2. WESTERN CANADA 


August 20 — September 3, 1977 September 17 — October 2, 1977 
From Toronto & Kitchener, Ont. From Calgary return to Calgary 


Both escorted bus tours — $450. (twin occupancy) 


. INDIA & NEPAL 


October 29 — November 19, 1977 
Toronto to Toronto 
$1,550 (twin occupancy) 


WRITE FOR DETAILS: 
B. W. M. Tours, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


4. ORIENT 


April 14 — May 7, 1978 
Vancouver to Vancouver 
$1,685 (twin occupancy) 


GLENGARRY REALTIES LIMITED 


REALTOR 
HEAD OFFICE 


311 O’CONNOR ST. (at Waverley) 
OTTAWA, ONT. TEL. 238-8611 


Real Estate and Mortgages 
Referral Service ¢ Guaranteed Sale Plan 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of 
intelligence with a learning diffi- 
culty, offering courses leading to 
the Ontario Secondary School 


Graduation Diploma. BRANCH OFFICE CORNWALL, ONT. Jim Sharkey 


. é +3 1228 CASWELL CRES. — 938-1270 President 
For further information write: 


Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 

R.R.#1, Box 583, 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
urshe D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


a 
vey dere 
y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
a6 |S Samples and prices upon request 


“The Gown That LikesTo0 Be Compared’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Wo Vineent (968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


SURE AND PERMANENT 


When you remember the Canadian Bible Society in your Will you 
know your money will be used to provide the Word of God which 
endures for ever. 

$300,000 is required from Wills annually. 
Please remember the Canadian Bible Society. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


BY CLYDE SANGER 


WINNIPEG CAN DO WONDERS 
for some people. It even managed to 
loosen up a rather stiff Austrian 
diplomat called Kurt Waldheim. 
Recently he flew there, in his role of 
United Nations Secretary-General, to 
make the opening address at the 
conference of the United Nations 
Association in Canada and _ arrived 
half an hour before anyone expected 
him. 

At that point the reception 
committee was scattered over several 
square miles. Kids in Ukrainian and 
Indian costumes were in the wrong 
part of the building; the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Mayor were just 
leaving their offices. King Gordon, the 
UNA president, who has in an 
eventful life known bigger snarl-ups 
with the United Nations in Korea and 
the Congo, took it all quite calmly. He 
did at least have an Acting Prime 
Minister, Allan MacEachen, on hand. 
The two of them took Dr. Waldheim 
to his hotel. 

The next morning Winnipeg put its 
act together. The Ukrainian and the 
Indian kids were brought on to give 
him a welcome of bannock and salt. 
Premier Schreyer, remembering that it 
was Manitoba Day, made a speech in 
four languages outside the legislature 
to a crowd of children of’ so many 
origins that they could have posed for 
one of those global village posters. 
And the Austrian diplomat forgot his 
stiffness and joked with the children. 


A human start 


He didn’t even frown when the 
Lieutenant-Governor (shall we call 
him ‘‘Bud’’, as everyone does in Flin 
Flon?) seemed to be saying that the 
peace keeping operation in Cyprus 
was a monstrous waste of time. And 
when Mayor Juba made him an 
honorary citizen, and told him in the 
same breath that there were 2,000 
others on the list, Dr. Waldheim 
simply replied that it was an old 
34 


Austrian custom that on retirement an 
honorary citizen could live free at the 
expense of the place that had honored 
him. 

The UNA conference on ‘‘Canada 
and the United Nations in a Changing 
World’’ was off to a good start. A 
human start. For that turned out to be 
the main concern of UNA members in 
the audience whose questions, to 
Waldheim and later speakers, centred 
on the subject of human rights. 

But what about the. changing world? 
Brian Urquhart, who still looks like an 
airborne infantry officer after 32 years 
of serving every Secretary-General 
since Trygve Lie, gave a crisp history 
of how much the UN had done to 
facilitate change, while changing 
radically itself and taking on global 
problems: the environment, 
population issues, food production, 
human settlements, water supplies, 
disarmament. se 

There were some critics in 
Winnipeg, irked by what seemed a 
self-satisfied atmosphere. Who says 
the UN _ is_ indispensable? asked 
Geoffrey Stevens of The Globe and 
Mail. Why do initiatives on the 
Middle East come from the great 
powers, not from the UN? Urquhart 
had a practised answer for that 
question. Its role in the Middle East 
had been ‘‘to provide daily nursing 
care’? with peace keeping forces while 
‘‘waiting for the Great Surgeon.”’ 

Shridath Ramphal, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General, 
made an excellent speech that was 
really tough when you got under its 
resounding Guyanese oratory. He 
took the talk of human rights into the 
area of poverty: ‘‘Freedom from 
starvation is as critical to the human 
condition as freedom _ from 
oppression; literacy is as important as 
dissent.’’ If we are ever going to get a 
more equal world, ‘‘tinkering with 
prevailing economic arrangements will 
not suffice.’’ 


In the face of his fervour, Brian drawing board.’’ * 


Urquhart (who, now 


man) seemed mild. He quoted his. 
beloved Dag Hammarskjold in saying 
the United Nations’ function ‘‘wasn’t 
to bring people to heaven, but to save 
them from  hell.’’ Mild and 
unflappable. I remembered at that 
moment having heard him say, in the 
summer of 1967 when Nasser ordered 
the withdrawal of the UN forces and 
the Middle East collapsed in war: 
‘‘Well, back to the drawing board!”’ 

Where, anyway, is the Great 
Surgeon who can not only heal the 
wounds in the Middle East but cure 
poverty? Dr. Kissinger tried in his own 
way, and showed that it couldn’t be a 
one-man job. 

Sonny Ramphal will say that a 
‘planetary bargain’’ can be struck, in 
which the developed countries offer 
more in the first stages of redressing 
inequality but soon begin to gain 
benefits (more trade, for example) 
from development in the poor 
countries. There need be no losers, he 
said. Together we can cure the world’s 
problems, barefoot doctors rather 
than surgeons. 


A world sea bed 


By chance, the following week the 
lawyers of External Affairs gave a 
day-long briefing to Canadian 
journalists on the hopes of a treaty on 
the Law of the Sea coming at the next 
or the next-but-one session of the UN 
Conference that began in 1974. There 
was a good deal of discussion about 
what Canada had gained so far (its 
200-mile fisheries zone, acceptance of 
its Arctic waters pollution law) and 
what it might gain later (production 
controls on sea bed nickel). There was 
much less talk about the gain for 
internationalism that the establish- 
ment of a world Sea Bed Authority, 
with a well-funded enterprise as its 
operating arm to mine the ocean floor 
alongside the big companies, would > 
mean. 

Are we so selfish that the yellow- 
tailed flounder on the Grand Banks 
mean more to us than that the United 
Nations pulls off with the Sea Bed 
Authority its saving of half our globe 
from national exploitation? Certainly 
Alan Beesley, External Affairs top_ 
lawyer, isn’t; he’s used all his 
negotiating skills to bring the Sea Bed 
Authority into being. Or are we 
frightened of failure? Surely this time 
we don’t have to echo Urquhart’s 
words of ten years ago, ‘‘Back to the 
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3Y THE TIME THIS ISSUE OF The Record is in the 
mails we will have passed another anniversary of our 
aation. Ten years ago, most of us were _ happily 
celebrating its centenary. Today, the burning question has 
‘o do with its ability to continue in united form. 

Words like francophone and anglophone are repeatedly 
pandied about by reporters and are sometimes used in our 
daily conversation. Separation as applied to our nation’s 
development has come to mean more than most of us ever 
supposed. The Parti Quebecois has become strong enough 
to win an election in the Province of Quebec, and its 
threat to pull that province out of Confederation seems a 
threat not to be taken lightly. 

_ Already some English-speaking persons are leaving the 
province and others have put homes and businesses up for 
sale. Some corporations are moving head offices from 
Montreal to another part of Canada. Some claim that 
industrial expansion has come to a halt in the province 
and that the economic climate is not good for investment. 
Many of these suggestions might be shown to be 
debatable. Some members of Premier Levesque’s cabinet 
claim that any reversal of attitude and behaviour by 
anglophones now would be too late, and tantamount to 
“locking the barn door after the horse has been stolen.”’ 

_ It is difficult, of course, on a strictly Christian basis, to 
justify moving to another part of the country simply 
because one particular language has been accorded certain 
preferences. Some complain that with the new language 
laws, they who speak English only, will be looked upon as 
second-class citizens. And it is easy for others of us who 
still live in a uni-lingual part of the nation where the 
language commonly in use is English, to look super- 
ciliously down our noses and point out that this has been 
the position in which French Canadians have now lived 
for more than a century. 

_ The predominant question for professing Christians, 
whether their language be that of England or France, is to 
answer the claim that it is too late to rectify wrong. It 
remains to be demonstrated how far the rest of Canada is 
prepared to go in order to help French Canadians really 
feel at home in every part of this country. There is much 
to indicate that after these 100-plus years many of us 
remain reluctant to change. 

In our day some deliberately deafen their ears to a 
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Too Late for Locks? 


“Those who had started work an hour before sunset came forward, and were paid the 
full day’s wage . . . (The owner said) ‘Surely | am free to do what | like witn my 
own money. Why be jealous because | am kind?’ ” (Matthew 20: 9, 17, NEB) 


voice from organized religion. Accusing fingers point out 
obvious Christian failures to live by love. The rejection of 
half-way houses as neighbours — our keen inter-church 
rivalry while we talk grandly about ecumenism — belie 
our words. Numerically Christians are already greatly 
inferior to non-Christians and are becoming more so by 
the minute. Yet it remains true that Jesus repeatedly 
reminded his followers to be satisfied with lower rather 
than higher seats, and gave the example of ways in which 
we should gladly minister to need. Thoughts such as these 
should be much in our minds today wherever we live. 

Some can partially understand French Canadian 
feelings and believe that others have waited much too 
long to make amends. Sometimes we have told others 
who hurt us that it’s too late to act meekly and beg 
forgiveness now. Only we must gratefully remember that 
that is not God’s way with people. 

How hopeless would be our prospects if the Judge of 
all humankind should ever take position! So Jesus on his 
way to the cross told the parable, called by C.G. 
Montefiore, ‘‘one of the greatest and most glorious of 
all’? — about the payment of some who had worked all day 
in a vineyard and others who were hired when day was 
almost done. Some of us might still argue with the 
words at the top of this page, — they do not fit our idea 
of reward and payment. The story told by Jesus speaks of 
the comfort and compassion, the generosity and grace of 
God — much lacking in our attitudes to one another. It 
serves to remind us that much needs be made right if we are 
to continue to sing about ‘‘The true north, strong and 
free.’’ It may not be too late yet to practise those other 
words of our national anthem, 

“‘May love alone for wrong atone; 
Lord of the lands, make Canada Thine own!”’ 


Prayer 


God of all the lands we thank you for our own. Though 
thousands of miles separate our seas, draw us closer to 
you and to each other. May differences in language and 
culture no longer sharply divide us. Through love to him 
who came to break our barriers down, truly unite us and 
keep our land ‘‘Thine own,’’ through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. ® /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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An answer to the question, 


“What is our Church’s stand 
on social issues?” 


This manual is 


e factual. \t contains statements by General Assembly on major 
issues over the past 20 years. 


e aresource forcongregational study and action. It prompts 
discussion and motivates involvement. 


First copy to each congregation: free on request 


Additional copies: $1.00 each. 


Order from: 
Board of Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
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The Koreans in Japan celebrate 
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CHURCH KINDERGARTENS welcome children 
of any ethnic background, disabled and retarded. 


MAY CONEBUL Ta 


KOREAN A-BOMB VICTIMS or their children are : 
sought in a Hiroshima slum by Rev. Kim Sin Whan. RINORITY ISSUES sue uw 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONSULTATION on minority issues 
and mission strategy sponsored by the K.C.C.J. 


The beginnings 


by Robert K. Anderson 


i; 


THE FIGURE OF LUTHER YOUNG casts a long shadow 
in the Korean Christian Church in Japan. When he first ar- 
rived there in 1927, after 20 years of service in Korea, he 
found a number of scattered congregations of various de- 
nominational backgrounds, most of them in the metro- 
politan areas. Within seven years he and his small staff of 
missionaries, Korean pastors and Bible women had 
brought them together into one fellowship, which in 1934 
adopted a constitution, and became The Chosen Chris- 
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tian Church, or Korean Christian Church as it was known 
to Canadians. Since the new church was formed from 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Holiness groups, the consti- 
tution contained elements of all three, and Dr. Young was 
elected moderator of its first General Assembly. 

In the tense years before the outbreak of the Pacific 
War, Dr. Young was faced with many difficult decisions. 
First the Japanese government required that all Japanese 
subjects bow at the Shinto shrines. The Koreans looked to 
their foreign ‘leaders for guidance, and were told of the 
commandment against idolatry. Dr. Young and his staff 
suffered along with the Koreans as they saw their people 
arrested for making their choice on the side of the scrip- 
tures and against the Imperial decree. They also saw many 
Christians fall away because of fear of the consequences. 
As the tension mounted, suspicion was thrown on anyone 
connected with foreigners, and the Youngs realized that 
their presence was an embarrassment to the Korean Chris- 
tian Church. At the same time, the government ordered all 
Protestant denominations to unite into larger units. The 
Korean Christian Church complied by uniting first with 
the Presbyterian Church of Japan (Nippon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai) and finally with the United Church of Japan (Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyodan). An urgent warning came from the 
Canadian Embassy to all Canadians to leave Japan, and 
the Youngs and their staff obeyed reluctantly, feeling that 
the work in Japan was at an end as far as they were con- 
cerned. 

During the war years, Dr. Young served as supply in 
Canadian churches which had been left vacant as a result 
of ministers serving in the forces. He travelled from east to 
west and back again, but his heart was still among the Kor- 
eans in Japan. When the war ended, and the task of pick- 
ing up the pieces began, he again applied for overseas 
work. A delegation from The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, consisting of Dr. J. Alan Munro and Miss Laura 
Pelton, on a visit to Japan, was asked repeatedly when the 
Youngs were returning. The call was clear, and although 
the church was reluctant to send a man in his 70’s to such 
work, in the winter of 1949 the necessary papers were com- 
pleted, and Luther Young sailed from San Francisco to 
Kobe, to be followed three months later by his wife 
Miriam. 

The shattered remnants of the church were scattered 
throughout the Japanese islands, but most Koreans had 
settled in shack towns on the outskirts of the main cities. 
Dr. and Mrs. Young gathered a group of workers, and in- 
vited their former helper Dr. Kim Chi Syon, who was now 
a pastor in a large church in Seoul, to join them. The team 
began an evangelistic campaign in the southern island of 
Kyushu, and for 57 days held meetings, rallies and instruc- 
tion classes from there to the Tokyo area. In that time Dr. 
Kim spoke to 71 meetings, with Luther and Miriam Young 
taking party in the services. By the time the campaign was 
finished, 15 churches had been re-organized, and women’s 
groups were set up in most of them, gathered into a presby- 
terial. There were only four regular pastors, who were 
thinly spread over the wide territory, but laymen and Bible 
women filled the gaps, and an appeal went out to Korea 
for more workers. 

The campaign had taken its toll, however. Already in 
failing health, Dr. Young was further weakened by the ex- 
ertion. Early in January, 1950 he preached his last sermon 
in Osaka Church, and before the month was out he con- 
tracted pleurisy, and passed away. 

The re-born church of the post-war years bore little out- 
ward resemblance to that of the ’30’s. The missionaries 
- were no longer in control: affairs were managed by the 
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mature and well-equipped pastors and workers. But the 
guiding principles of Dr. Young’s day remained — | 
evangelical outreach as a first priority, intensive culti- 
vation of new congregations, and faithfulness to the scrip- 
tures. Problems were no longer referred to overseas parent 
churches, but were dealt with on the home ground. This is 
what Dr. Young strove to achieve — Christians standing 
on their own feet, and taking as their authority nothing less 
than the word of God. * 


50 years later 


by Glen Davis 


THE JAPAN OF 1977 is a far cry from the one to which 
Dr. and Mrs. Luther Young came 50 years ago. But, from 
the viewpoint of the Koreans in Japan, at least two things 
have not changed. Japanese discrimination against Kor- 
eans goes on as before and the commitment of the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan to proclaim the good news to 
this minority remains solid. The forms of discrimination 
are perhaps more subtle (instead of ‘‘We don’t hire dirty 
Koreans”’ it is now ‘‘I’m sorry but there are no openings at 
this time’’) but the rejection is just as painful. 

Two major factors have forced the church to revise its 
understanding of its mission. First, over 75% of the Kor- 
ean population of 650,000 is now made up of second or 
third generation Koreans, born and raised in Japan. This 
new generation has now allowed the church to duck its re- 
sponsibility to fight against injustice and oppression in all 
its forms. 

Second, the church has learned that its purpose is not 
only the salvation of souls but the salvation of the whole 
person — and that means human rights and dignity in this 
life as well as a crown in the next. The basic mission policy 
adopted by the K.C.C.J. in 1973 reflects this new under- 
standing by giving equal weight to the tasks of evangelism, 
education, and social action, calling for ‘“‘harmony be- 
tween faith and deeds of love in our Christian life.”’ 

In evangelism a conscious effort is being made to reach 
the new generation with special meetings in Japanese deal- 
ing with the major problems facing Korean young people. 
The more traditional Korean-style revival meetings still at- 
tract the older generation. 

In education the church, with Canadian support, has put 
much effort into establishing kindergarten and nursery 
facilities aimed at providing a good start for Korean child- 
ren who are often rejected at Japanese kindergartens. 
Also, the long struggle for the right to rebuild a Korean 
ethnic school in Kyoto has received strong support from 
the K.C.C.J. 

Commitment to social action beyond mere lip service is 
reflected in the establishment of the Korean Christian 
(Community) Centre in Ikuno ward, Osaka — the heart of 
the largest Korean ghetto in Japan. A Research-Action In- 
stitute for Koreans in Japan has also been set up in Tokyo. 
Nationwide struggles to gain such basic human rights as 
equal employment opportunities, municipal voting rights, 
and eligibility for public housing are becoming the order of 
the day. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada continues to share 
in this lively mission task through the direct involvement of 
ten Canadian co-workers, regular financial grants, and the 
prayers of its people. * 
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EDITORIALS 


Our brethren in Australia 


CHURCH UNION HAS DIVIDED The Presbyterian 
Church of Australia. On June 22 the new Uniting Church 
in Australia (the official name) was formed by a union of 
Methodists, Congregationalists and about two-thirds of 
the Presbyterians. 

Remaining in The Presbyterian Church of Australia are 
some 530 of the 1,450 former Presbyterian congregations. 
Membership in the continuing Presbyterian Church is 
about 45,000, previously it was 140,000. Of the 850 min- 
isters 280 stayed with the Presbyterian Church. 

In Australia each of the six states holds a General As- 
sembly, in addition to the national one. In the State of 
New South Wales a majority of ministers and congre- 
gations have stayed in the Presbyterian Church. 

The continuing church, still functioning under its long- 
standing parliamentary statutes and articles of agreement 
between the six states, is being provided with adminis- 
trative headquarters, a number of colleges, theological 
training facilities, social service institutions, and a share 
of central funds. 

We were glad to note in a news report that the con- 
tinuing General Assembly of Australia and the inaugural 
Assembly of the Uniting Church, meeting simultaneously 


in Sydney, exchanged messages of goodwill. 

So while The Presbyterian Church of Australia is in 
much the same position as our own denomination was in 
1925, from this distance there appears to be less acri- 
mony and hostility than there was in Canada at that time. 

Presbyterians in Australia have asked for our prayers 
and support. The recent General Assembly decided that 
no financial assistance could be sent from national funds, 
but it agreed that this did not prohibit congregations or 
individuals from contributing money to the Australian 
church. 

In ecumenical circles the union in Australia is being 


hailed by many as a great accomplishment. We who have - 
withstood the pressures for union and yet have continued © 


to work and witness as part of the larger body of Christ, 


have much in common with our Presbyterian brethren in | 


Australia. 
The new editor of Australian Presbyterian Life, whose 
article on the church in that country appeared in our 


magazine last March, is Alan Spalding, a layman. He will 
be glad to supply information or answer questions about — 


the continuing Presbyterian church. The address is Box 
100 G.P.O., Sydney 2001, Australia. 


Your magazine will cost more 


FOR SOME TIME NOW The Record committee has 
warned that increases in all phases of printing and cir- 
culation costs must eventually be met with a higher charge 
for subscriptions. 


At the General Assembly this year a vote by ballot was 
taken among the commissioners as to whether they would 
favour an increase of 50¢ per subscription. About 85% of 
those in the briefing groups indicated their approval with 


an X. They agreed that the church magazine has been © 


under-priced. 
So from the first of this month the rate for individual 
subscriptions will be $3.50 per year. Congregations on the 


Every Home Plan will pay $2.00 a year for each subscrip- 


tion. Single copies are now 40¢ each. 


As one of the commissioners said in discussing the — 


matter, ‘‘Where else can you get so much for so little 
money?’’ 


In tribute to Allan L. Farris 


ONE OF THE GREAT PREACHERS and teachers of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada was taken from us in 
the death of Allan L. Farris, principal of Knox College 
and professor of church history. Dr. Farris was on vaca- 
tion at his cottage after a busy first year as principal when 
he suffered a massive heart attack on July 7. 

For 25 years Dr. Farris had taught at Knox College. He 
was acknowledged far beyond the bounds of our denomi- 
nation as a church historian whose specialty was the re- 
formation as represented particularly by John Calvin. As 
a preacher and lecturer he was in constant demand. In 
theological debate he could be counted upon to be logical 
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and decisive, although always open and fair. As a friend 
and counsellor he was known and respected not only by 
his students but by the whole ministry of the church. 

At the memorial service held in Knox College chapel 
the sense of loss could be measured by the number of 


those who came through the heat to honour Dr. Farris. | 


The chapel was full, and the congregation overflowed 
into the halls and class rooms of the college. 

We remember with thanksgiving and appreciation the 
life and work of a beloved principal and professor. May 
his wife and family be sustained by the faith that he pro- 
claimed so eloquently and professed so consistently. ¥ 
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The Editor 
Elect 


THE REV. JAMES R. DICKEY joins 
The Record staff this month ‘and will 
gradually assume responsibility for 
editing the magazine. Although the 
present editor’s retirement is not 
effective until December 31 he will be 
largely occupied with moderatorial 
duties after September 15. 

Mr. Dickey, who was born in Pres- 
cott, Ont. just over 34 years ago, re- 
ceived his primary and secondary edu- 
cation there. He picked up some fun- 
damental journalistic skills from his 
father, Mervyn Dickey, a life-time 
newspaperman and columnist, who is 
clerk of session of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Prescott. 

James Ross Dickey was graduated in 
arts from Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity (now Concordia) in Montreal in 
1964. Three years later he received a 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from The 
Presbyterian College. At present he is 
enrolled in a Doctor of Ministry course 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

For ten years he has served in the 
ministry, at Creston, B.C., Wabush, 
Labrador and Thompson, Manitoba. 

Mr. Dickey edited the 1966-67 year- 
book at The Presbyterian College. He 
has been published in several maga- 
zines and local papers, and has scripted 
his own radio programs. 

His wife Carol is a native of Mon- 
treal. They have three children, Alice 
6, Stephen 5, and Rachel 2. * 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


by Terry M. Smith, 
Innisfail, Alberta. 


Why am I 
handicapped? 


A SHORT TIME AGO I was standing 
in a store, waiting for my father. A 
man walked up to me and put his hand 
on my shoulder. 

**“You’re handicapped, aren’t you 
son?,’’ he asked. 

““Yes,’’ I replied. 

The man shook his head. ‘‘That’s 
just terrible, son. Just awful.”’ 

He turned and walked away. 

Perhaps one of the greatest stumb- 
ling blocks to the Christian faith is the 
presence of mentally and physically 
handicapped people. Every person has 
pondered at one time or another this 
question: ‘‘If God is so good, how can 
he allow such suffering to exist?”’ 

To the Christian with the handicap 
the question is vital. ‘“Why the pain, 
Lord?”’ ‘‘Why am I handicapped?”’ 

The answer is not easy to under- 
stand... 

The entire reason behind suffering is 
something that only God knows. But 
to the afflicted person, searching for a 
personal answer to a personal problem, 
God always gives enough insight so 
that we don’t stumble. 

I have cerebral palsy. The disease af- 

fects my legs, balance and walking. 
I’ve gone through many times of in- 
tense longing to know the reason. Yet 
God hasn’t let me down. Through per- 
sistence in prayer, Bible study and trust 
my longing has been satisfied. God has 
revealed to me much of what I sought, 
but not before he taught me a few 
things. 

I had to first realize that his ways are 
not my ways. Being infinite in wisdom, 
his purpose may be beyond our under- 
standing. But he doesn’t allow us to re- 
main in total ignorance. He’s willing to 
reveal at least part of the reason, but 
first we must trust him. 
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Job was an example of a person 
whose trust was tested, then the reason 
for his suffering was revealed. Here 
was a devout, good man in the sight of 
God. One day his world fell apart. His 
sons were killed, his possessions de- 
stroyed or stolen. Job couldn’t under- 
stand why it happened but he kept his 
faith in God. ‘‘Though he slay me, yet 
shall I trust him,’’ (Job 13:15) was 
Job’s reply to those who criticized him. 
He emerged from his ordeal trium- 
phant, thanks to the strength and in- 
sight he received from God. 

I also had to realize that God would 
reveal the reason for my affliction at 
the best possible time. Sometimes when 
we ask for (and sometimes wrongly 
demand) the answer God considers the 
request premature. He will not reveal 
the reason until the knowledge will do 
us the most good. 

In the ninth chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel we read that Jesus and his disciples 
met a man who was blind from birth. 
The disciples questioned Jesus, asking 
whose sin had caused the affliction. 
Jesus answered by saying, ‘‘Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents, 


Vi Co ee ee 
but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him.’’ (John 9:3) 

The man had been born blind, and it 
wasn’t until Jesus revealed the reason 
for his affliction, that he knew why he 
had been blind. But can you imagine a 
better time for the reason to be re- 
vealed? How much I would love to be 
able to see my Saviour as I am healed! 
Jesus will ‘‘open your eyes’”’ at the best 
possible time also. 

Someone once said that perhaps the 
most difficult task for a Christian is to 
believe in God’s goodness in face of all 
the evidence of the, seemingly, oppo- 
site. We must trust God and believe 
that ‘‘all things work together for good 
to them that love God.’’ 

The apostle Paul was an example of 
a man who trusted God when afflicted. 
In the ninth chapter of Second Corin- 
thians we read of Paul’s praying three 
times for ‘‘a thorn in the flesh’’ to be 
removed. The exact ailment is un- 
known but scholars have speculated 
that the thorn might have been some 
sort of eye trouble or epilepsy. Paul’s 
request was denied, God answered with 
sustaining grace rather than a healing. 
It was revealed that the thorn was to 
keep Paul from exalting himself. Paul 
became content, even jubilant. ‘‘Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me.’’ (2 Corinthians 
12:9) 

I believe that the patience and per- 
spective I have gained from my afflic- 
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tion will help me be a better Christian 
and better prepared for the tasks God 
has for me in the future. The key to un- 
locking the reason for a handicap is 
faith and trust in God. If you ask for a 
reason and are willing to wait for an 
answer, he will shine through your 
doubts and give you peace. * 


Our Present 
National Task 


by Ralph W. Kane, 
Halifax, N.S. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
CANADA has entered the Second 
Century of its life. For two years we 
have been remembering our past and 
recalling achievements of Presby- 
terians during the last century. But our 
centennial slogan was threefold, 
remembrance, renewal and response. 
What have we, as individuals, done to 
date towards putting that promise of 
renewal into action? What has been 
our response so far to the remem- 
brance and the renewal? We should 
stop and think about it. Just what has 
our response really been? Has it been 
nearly enough? 

Perhaps we have felt that there was 
really no great opportunity to enable us 
to respond. Well, here is your oppor- 
tunity, both as individuals and as a 
church, to challenge each and every 
Presbyterian in Canada to respond. 
Through the Second Century Advance 
for Christ each individual member is 
being given an opportunity to pro- 
claim by word and deed, at home and 
abroad, the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
this second century of our church’s 
life. 

What are we as individuals going to 
do about this challenge? What will 
Presbyterians across Canada do about 
it? 

A high point for me at the 1975 
General Assembly was when greetings 
were brought by representatives of our 
younger churches in such countries as 
Japan, Taiwan, Nigeria, Guyana, the 
New Hebrides, and India. We know 
that this was the result of the mission- 
ary zeal of the Presbyterian Church 
when she sent abroad to spread the 
Christian witness such persons as John 
Geddie, George Gordon, W.J. Mac- 
Kenzie, W.R. Foote, G.L. Mackay, J. 
Fraser Campbell, D.G. Cock, Jona- 
than Goforth, John Gibson and J.B. 
Cropper, to name only a few. 

Today we can help our fellow Chris- 
tians in the younger churches by pro- 
viding funds to be used as capital for 
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new church buildings, hospitals, 
schools, and as assistance in new min- 
istries, in improving library and theo- 
logical facilities, and in the develop- 
ment of leadership. This will take one- 
third of the proceeds of the campaign. 
The other two-thirds will be used at 
home in Canada to extend and expand 
our work. In our expanding country 
new church sites, new buildings, new 
ministries, are all needed and funds 
from the Second Century Advance for 
Christ will help to provide them. 

The National Committee for the 
Second Century Advance for Christ 
challenges each household to give in 
the years 1978 and 1979 a minimum of 
one day’s pay, salary or income, in 
addition to what is now given to 
achieve the financial goal set by Gen- 
eral Assembly. The true criterion of 
our stewardship must always be... 
‘‘according as the Lord has prospered 
us...’ Let us make sure that our 
response is worthy of our remem- 
brance and renewal. 

Your church is depending on YOU. 
Don’t let it down. * 


LETTERS 


Sikhs on our cover 


Rev. Gordon Brett’s letter (July- 
August issue) re the Sikh display shown 
on the May cover, raises fundamental 
issues. 

While the display was shown at a 
festival advertised as multicultural, the 
Sikh culture is clearly a religion also. 
Moreover, it can scarcely be denied that 
culture and religion are intimately re- 
lated. This is most evident in the River- 
dale Intercultural Council where for 
three years Christians, Sikhs, Moslems, 
Hindus and Buddhists and a wide 
variety of ethnic groups have worked 
for understanding and harmony. 

Multiculturalism, so all-pervasive in 
our great cities, is exciting and disturb- 
ing: exciting because it reveals new 
worlds, new neighbours and new forms 
of community: disturbing, because it 
challenges the validity of our life-styles 
and value-systems, and inevitably, the 
validity of our gods. 

I most earnestly believe, with Gordon 
Brett, that Christians are forbidden by 
their Lord to bow down before ‘‘the 
popular syncretisms, eclecticisms and 
heterodoxies’’ of our time. Neverthe- 
less, we are forbidden by the Lord 
to run and hide from the challenge 
of cultures and faiths that claim the 
allegiance of so many of our neigh- 


bours! How can we work with others in 
a pluralistic society, without compro- 
mising our own allegiance to Jesus 
Christ? 

The cover picture reminds us, surely, 
that we must always make our own alle- 
giance clear. Others proclaim and live 
by their faith; Christians can do no less. 
In fact, we must do more: we must know 
and proclaim that it is precisely our alle- 
giance to Christ that requires us to work 
for social justice and racial peace. 

The picture also warns us to be wary 
of proclaiming the superiority of our 
culture and religion, our moral and 
spiritual achievements. Christians have 
no monopoly on human virtue and self- 
less service: countless others are willing 
to die for their faith, for their neigh- 
bours, or even for their enemies. Sikhs 
revere a certain holy man who constant- 
ly risked his life by giving water to 
friends and foes alike who lay dying on 
the battlefield. We all need an occa- 
sional sharp reminder that those of alien 
faiths, or professing no faith, often put 
us to shame with their integrity and 
graciousness. We must seek to under- 
stand and love our neighbours at their 
highest and best, always mindful of our 
own weaknesses and sins. 

But perhaps the most significant 
thing that the picture tells us, is simply 
the fact that these people are here: for 
better or worse, they are our neighbours. 
In communities that contain all the in- 
gredients for social violence and racial 
strife, we must live together or perish to- 
gether. And in that context, we will not 
be saved, nor our neighbours, by any- 
thing that is in us, but only by the good- 
ness and mercy of God, who gave him- 
self for usin Christ. 

(Rev.) John Robson, Toronto, Ont. 


On predestination 


I am extremely disappointed that an 
ordained office-bearer of our church 
would write, and that The Record 
would print, an article clearly denying 
part of our church’s doctrine (Dr. 
Klempa’s article on predestination). 
When the writer describes the teach- 
ing of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith on the subject by a nickname, 
and then tells us in several paragraphs 
how wrong he thinks it is, he is in 
serious breach of the trust given him 
by ordination and induction. That 
trust is to teach the doctrines of the 
church and not substitute one’s own 
preference and interpretations (2 Peter 
1220): 

If a question arises of someone 
thinking the subordinate standards are 
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in conflict with our supreme standard, 
the Bible, then surely the place to raise 
one’s doubts for discussion is the 
church courts, not the church maga- 
zine going into homes across the coun- 
try, nor the pulpits. If a presbytery 
felt a matter should be reconsidered, it 
could overture Assembly, and the 
committee on church doctrine might 
be directed by Assembly to prepare a 
statement for adoption by a _ sub- 
sequent Assembly. When this maga- 
zine article was discussed at our last 
presbytery meeting, it was pointed out 
that the church doctrine committee 
had in fact prepared a statement on 
this subject. However, it was only for 
discussion, and has not been made 
part of our official subordinate stan- 
dards, like the Declaration on Church 
and Nation. 

I sorely regret such denials of 
church doctrine in the magazine, or in 
pulpits, as its effect is divisive. It con- 
fuses the people as to what our church 
believes, and causes ministers to be 
put in a position of publicly disagree- 
ing with each other instead of stand- 
ing together for the truth. It also 
makes presbyteries appear uncon- 
cerned about their oversight of the 
teaching given in the pulpits within 
their bounds. If a minister finds he no 
longer can accept the doctrines of our 
church, the way of love is not to try to 
persuade his people of his personal 
point of view, but to try in the church 
courts to change our doctrine, or 
transfer to a church whose doctrine he 
can accept. 

(Rev.) P. Walker, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Critical of Ten Days 


In recent years, as we have become 
more and more involved with other 
denominations in ‘‘good works,’’ we 
seem to become increasingly willing to 
adopt and support and even proclaim 
any philosophy on the grounds of 
ecumenical expediency. The most 
recent example is contained in a 
““‘broadsheet’’ entitled Ten Days for 
World Development, described as a 
joint education program of the Angli- 
can, Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian 
and United Churches of Canada. Its 
stated goal is ‘‘to bring about changes 
in Canadian public policy’’ in support 
of the ‘‘international movement 
towards a New International Econ- 
omic Order.”’ 

This issue is concerned, on the face 
of it, with the problem of world 
hunger, and we know what our Lord 
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said, and still says, to those who 
asked, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered? We have no excuses. We — 
must feed the hungry. However, this | 
tabloid not only proposes a political — 
solution to the problem of world 
hunger, but urges us as _ church 
members to promote this solution 
among our friends, in our communi- 
ties, and write to our MP’s about it. 
We are to become ‘‘moulders of the 
future ... to reveal the utter failure 
of our current economic system.’’ The 
paper invites us to join in a campaign 
against ‘‘multi-national corporations 
and agribusinesses’’ and those who are 
Observers of the international scene 
know quite well how the radical left 
has, in this decade, very effectively 
used international conferences up to 
and including Habitat for the purpose 
of waging the propaganda war against 
capitalism. And this is fair enough. 

But the church, which is the body of 
Christ, ought to be subject to its head. 
We surely know that there is no salva- — 
tion for the world by political — 
ideologies. Yet this educational pro- 
gram, supported by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, urges us to share 
such ideas as ‘‘so that we may irans- 
form the world into the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

O foolish Presbyterians! Who has 
bewitched you? Don’t you know that 
Christ is king already? God has made 
him king, and he is not a king without 
a kingdom. All is accomplished. The 
victory is won. It is the task of the 
church to proclaim this to the world 
and not to act as if, by some political 
manoeuvre overlooked by Christ, we 
might help bring about something that 
he was unable to finish. 

We must feed the hungry, and 
perhaps we can do it through Inter- 
Church Aid. But let our Committee 
on Inter-Church Aid make sure that 
neither they themselves, nor we, will 
be duped into support for doctrinaire 
theories or political dogmas so alien to 
our traditions. 


Hector Sutherland, 
Fort St. John, B.C. 


The Arctic pipeline 


The advertisement in the March 
Record by Canadian Arctic Gas Ltd. 
offering an information kit on north- 
ern pipeline proposals is a significant 
departure from customary advertising 
in the church press. The changed per- 
ception of your readership may be due _ 
to the activities of such bodies as the 
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IT COULD HARDLY have been 
staged in a less appropriate — or, at 
any rate, less likely setting. The view 
from the palace window has never been 
thought the best angle from which to 
get a proper perspective on the prob- 
lems of ordinary people. Ask Marie 
Antoinette, who learnt this truth too 
late. 

But there they all were, in an ornate- 
ly gilded room where Frederic Chopin is 
said to have played before the young 
Queen Victoria. The mansion is 
grandiose, from its sweeping double 
stairway to the dozen black carved 
caryatids who adorn the skylight. 


Conferring in huddles 


If Archbishop Makarios noticed 
these rather abandoned women high 
above his head, he gave no sign of it. 
And the African delegates to the 
Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Conference bustled up the stair- 
way, took their coffee in picture gal- 
leries and conferred in huddles on 
chaise lounges as if Lancaster House 
was another of these plush Intercon- 
tinental hotels you find in every capital 
city. It was just another background to 
their talking, and the acoustics were 
good. 

I couldn’t help wondering if the con- 
ference might have been rather differ- 
ent if it had been held in Zambia. Ori- 
ginally, when the Commonwealth 
leaders met in Jamaica in 1975, they 
planned their next conference for 
Lusaka. But Harold Wilson went to 
work, to switch it to London so that 
they could add a little icing to the Jubi- 
lee confection. : 

This they certainly did. The thanks- 
giving service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was not exactly lacking in glitter or 
medieval personalities, from the (very 
erect) Lord High Almoner to the rock- 
like Assistant Bishop of Gibraltar. But 
one line of seats of temporal leaders 
honouring the Queen caught my eye for 
its juxtaposition: next to the Calla- 
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ghans sat King Moshoeshoe of 
Lesotho, then Makarios and Kenneth 
Kaunda and his wife Betty; then Dr. 
Kamuzu Banda, elder of the kirk. 

It was hard to keep up with what the 
34 Commonwealth heads were doing 
outside Lancaster House. There was a 
series of lunchtime meetings at which 
Michael Manley, Seretse Khama and 
the Indian foreign minister all spoke; I 
only heard Manley, but he was excel- 
lent — mainly on economic matters. 
And more social events, like the Papua 
New Guinea night (complete with mud 
dancers) at the Commonwealth Insti- 
tute, a handsome ‘‘learner centre’”’ that 
welcomes some 500,000 visitors a year. 
Something every evening. 

Some premiers seemed to be allot- 
ting their time rather strangely. Why, 
for example, did Pierre Trudeau spend 
a long (let’s be frank, tedious) evening 
at New Zealand House listening to 
speeches, mostly in Maori, from vet- 
erans returning to their 1944 battle- 
fields? The answer may be that he was 
patiently getting to know his opposite 
number, Robert Muldoon, and that the 
result of that evening was an agreed 
statement on apartheid and sport that 
allowed the Commonwealth Games in 
Edmonton next year to escape the 
threat of an African boycott. 

For many journalists the whole scene 
was both confusing and illuminating. 
After about three days Jean Pelletier 
was shrugging his shoulders about the 
Commonwealth Conference and say- 
ing he didn’t understand what was 
going on. But what really had impact 
on him was to see, and be with, the 
million people who swarmed around 
the gates of Buckingham Palace the 
afternoon the Queen returned from the 
St. Paul’s service. ‘‘Amazing’’, he 
said, as he compared it to the welcome 
she evokes over here. 

Newsmen worked hard, under dif- 
ficult conditions. I’m thinking of a 
television news team who stood for 
hours each day in the portico of Lan- 
caster House, facing early deadlines 
and using all their skills to get infor- 


mation from delegates as they headed 
into limousines. Or the friend I stayed 
with, who got me up one day at 5 a.m. 
to take shorthand notes of the conver- 
sation he was having with someone in 
the Seychelles the morning after its 
‘‘playboy president’? had been de- 
posed in a coup. Only once did Derek 
completely relax: that was the night of 
the Queen’s trip down the Thames, and 
we stood on the Embankment for an 
hour while he indulged a surprising 
passion for fireworks. 

Those were the only fireworks of the 
two weeks. Inside the gilded room at 
Lancaster House the 34 leaders did 
their talking with a noticeable lack of 
asperity or heat. There were no explo- 
sions. Jim Callaghan was a workman- 
like chairman; but there was also an 
atmosphere of mutual respect among 
men like Kaunda and Manley and Tru- 
deau that allowed them to challenge 
each other’s remarks without acri- 
mony. 

So what did they actually achieve? 
Besides a denunciation of Amin’s mis- 
rule in Uganda, some stronger than 
usual words about Southern Africa, 
and the statement on apartheid and 
sport, that is. I think some important, 
if unspectacular, moves were agreed on 
by leaders who represent one billion 
people: these range from further work 
on a Common Fund to underpin an 
integrated program of commodity 
agreements, to a task force that will try 
to help sort out a future for little 
Belize. 


A powerful presence 


They may have met in a place like a 
palace, but the powerful presence of a 
man like Michael Manley dictates an 
atmosphere of realism. Even the ante- 
cedents encouraged realism. After all, 
when Chopin played to Queen Victoria 
the year was 1848 — the year of revolu- 
tions — and the composer was dying of 
tuberculosis. Time was no more on 
their side than it is for the leaders of 
nations today. * 
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TH E “SOMETIMES, LISTENING to a congregation recitin 
the Creed on a Communion Sunday, one has the impres- 
sion that its voice falters a little when it comes to the 


clause, ‘‘he descended into hell.’’ The reason may be that 
Dd, S C = N T some people are catching their breath after saying 
“‘suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
. buried’’ and before going on to affirm, ‘‘the third day he 
rose again from the dead.’’ Or it may be that some of the 
i N TO congregation have preferred to remain silent at this point. 
At any rate, it seems that the words, ‘‘he descended into 
hell’’ are recited with-less enthusiasm than other parts of 

the Creed. : 
What are we confessing when we say that Christ de- 
scended into hell? There is no question that the presence 
of this article in the Creed is a source, if not embarrass- 
ment than certainly of puzzlement to many both inside 
and outside of the church. To avoid this embarrassment 
or puzzlement some churches have omitted the phrase 
from the public recitation of the Creed. A well-known 
historian of dogma, Friedrich Loofs, has expressed the 
view that Protestant churches should omit this article 
from their doctrinal statements and public worship. A 
Canadian New Testament scholar with an international 
reputation, Dr. Frank W. Beare, has written that the de- 
scent into hell ‘‘belongs to the periphery of Christian 
teaching, not to the centre — if indeed it can be said to 
have any legitimate place in Christian teaching at all.’’ 
According to him, the idea of a descent into hell is rooted 
in old vegetation and sun myths. These pagan ideas have 

been applied to Christ. 


The decline of hell 


Perhaps our difficulty with this article of the Creed 
arises from our difficulty with the whole idea of hell. The 
Decline of Hell is the title of a recent study which 
attempts to show how the doctrine of hell has lost its pop- 
ularity during the last two or three centuries. The hell-fire 
and brimstone sermon has gone for the most part, prob- 
ably never to make a real come-back. References to hell 
in current theology are rare and when they occur are 
apologetic. 

In his fascinating book, The Battle for the Mind, which 
is really a study of brainwashing techniques through the 
ages, Dr. William Sargant points out that ‘‘one of the 
most important occasions in English religious history may 
prove to have been when a workman is said to have 
rushed jubilantly out of a church where Dean Farrar was 
preaching and shouted: ‘Good news, mates, old Farrar 
Says there’s no ’ell.’ ’”? According to Dr. Sargant from 
that moment on, the old methods of evangelism; namely, 
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of scaring people into salvation, were dead, (although 
perhaps not as dead as Dr. Sargant is inclined to think). 
The story may be apocryphal. But it is a fact that Canon 
F. W. Farrar preached a series of sermons in Westmin- 
ster Abbey in 1877 called Eternal Hope, which were the 
subject of heated controversy. His view was that though 
there may be for some an endless hell because they resist 
the grace of God beyond the grave, there is no hell of 
material fire. Dr. Farrar also believed that the great 
majority of mankind will be saved through God’s mercy 
and Christ’s sacrifice. 

At the same time, Dr. Sargant’s main point is well 
taken. Sometime during the last century the old idea of 
hell lost its power to frighten people. When the word hell 
is used today, it is usually in profanity or as a subject of 
amusement. It is not taken too seriously even by serious- 
minded people. 

_ Why this decline of hell? There are many reasons but 
perhaps the chief one is the way in which the idea of hell 
‘was misinterpreted and exaggerated by its enthusiastic 
proponents. Although references to hell in sermons and 
books of divinity were not as frequent as some critics 
make out, there is no doubt that in the past, some theo- 
Bocians and preachers expatiated at length with lurid 
adjectives on the torments of the damned. As if this were 
‘not sufficient, some went on to say that one of the plea- 
sures of those who go to heaven is that they will have 
front row seats from which they will be able to watch the 
agony of the damned in hell. St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
great doctor of the medieval church declared: ‘‘In order 
that nothing be wanting to the happiness of the blessed in 
heaven, a perfect view is granted them of the tortures of 
the damned.’’ Jonathan Edwards, the great eighteenth 
century American theologian, in his famous sermon, 
“Sinners in the hands of an angry God”’ stated that ‘‘The 
sight of hell’s torments will exalt the happiness of the 
‘saints forever; it will give them a more lively relish.” 
It is no great wonder then that the whole notion of hell 
has been discredited in the eyes of many thoughtful and 
humane people. Although the New Testament speaks of 
hell and Jesus warned his hearers of a hell ‘‘where the de- 
-vouring worm never dies and the fire is not quenched”’ 
(Mark 9:48), nowhere do we find in the writings of the 
apostles this ghastly idea that one of the pleasures of the 
redeemed is to watch the sufferings of the damned. This 
whole idea smacks of sadism. 


The teaching of the Bible 


The Bible certainly speaks of hell. But it must be 
pointed out that our English word ‘‘hell’’ translates two 


different biblical words: Sheol and Gehenna. Sheol is the 
abode of the dead. The Jews believed that the soul or the 
personality after death went to Sheol which was a 
shadowy land in which people moved like ghosts and were 
separated from God and their fellowman. The Greeks hada 
similar idea and Hades was regarded as the abode of the 
dead. 

But when the New Testament writers wished to express 
the idea of punishment they used the word Gehenna. 
Gehenna is Ge Hinnom, the valley of Hinnom, -just out- 
side of Jerusalem. It was in this valley that the worship- 
pers of Moloch, the fire-god, had burned their children in 
the fire as an offering to him. It had then become the 
official rubbish dump, the public incinerator of the city 
of Jerusalem. It smouldered continuously and in it a de- 
vouring worm bred and multiplied. This place of destruc- 
tion came to represent the idea of hell. But the two ideas, 
Sheol and Gehenna are different. The former is the place 
of the dead; the latter is the place of the punishment of 
the wicked. 

Behind the New Testament idea of hell or Gehenna and 
its later development there is an important truth. It is that 
hell is not so much a place as a condition. That condition 
is separation from God in its various forms. Hell stands 
for ultimate forsakenness. It is, as someone has said, the 
inevitable consequence of living in a way that is hellish. 

‘‘Hell is other people’’, Jean Paul Sartre, the French 
existentialist writer proclaimed after World War II in a 
play entitled in English No Exit or better, The Closed 
Door. Again and again people turn life into a hell both 
for themselves and others. Why should we ridicule the 
notion of hell when we have managed so often to make 
our world and life into a hell — the hell of Auschwitz, the 
hell of Vietnam and today the hell of Northern Ireland, the 
hell of Lebanon and so on? Deep down there is more truth to 
this business of hell than most of us are prepared to admit. 


The teaching of the Creed 


The article, ‘‘he descended into hell’’ is really a late 
comer to the Apostles’ Creed. It was added to the Creed 
by the Synod of Sirmium in the fourth century. The theo- 
logian who proposed it, Marcus of Arethusa, meant by it 
that Jesus, the Son of God had really died. Jesus had 
really entered the hell of guilt, of pain and death. In his 
suffering and death Christ identified himself completely 
with us, experiencing the agony of separation from God. 

But the western church soon gave a different inter- 
pretation to this article of the Creed. It said that Christ 
descended to the souls of the patriarchs who had died 
under the law, to announce to them the promised redemp- 
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tion and to free them from their captivity. Thus the 
descent into hell came to mean as Jiirgen Moltmann, the 
German theologian has written, ‘‘the triumphal journey 
of the Redeemer through the land of the dead, the vic- 
torious conquest of hell, the liberation of the captives 
from the old alliance, especially of Adam and Eve. The 
descent into hell became the first stage of his ascension in 
which he became Lord of all, of the living and the dead. 
Nothing is beyond the power of his redeeming might.”’ 

Both of these ideas, that of Christ’s descent into hell as 
the experience of separation from God and of Christ’s 
triumphal journey through the land of the dead, often re- 
ferred to as the “‘harrowing of hell’’, run through the 
history of Christian thought. 


Teaching of the Reformers 


John Calvin, the sixteenth century reformer, inter- 
preted the descent into hell as an expression of the spiri- 
tual torment Christ underwent for our salvation. Accord- 
ing to Calvin, Christ did not make any journey at all. 
He did not go to a place called hell. It is interesting to 
note in passing that Calvin did not think of heaven and 
hell as geographical locations. Thus for Calvin, the 
phrase ‘‘seated at the right hand of the Father’’ does not 
mean that Christ sits in a specific place in the sky but that 
he rules with the authority of God. Similarly, hell for 
Calvin was not so much a geographical location as a con- 
dition. It is the condition of alienation and separation 
from God. 

Did not Christ cry out from the cross, ‘‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ Not that he was for- 
saken by God, Calvin hastens to point out, for God cer- 
tainly cannot and would not forsake his Son on the cross. 
But Jesus felt as if he were abandoned. 

Therefore, Christ’s descent was not a literal but a spiri- 
tual one. He descended into hell in the depths of his soul, 
not with his body, but in virtue of the ‘‘fearful agonies 
with which his soul was tormented.’’ What does this have 
to say to us? Calvin held that this mystery contains a 
message of comfort and hope. This is perhaps stated best 
in the Heidelberg Catechism, which answers the question 
why Christ descended into hell as follows: ‘‘That in my 
severest tribulations I may be assured that Christ my Lord 
has redeemed me from hellish anxieties and torment by 
the unspeakable anguish, pains and terrors which he suf- 
fered in his soul both on the cross and before.”’ 

On the other hand, Martin Luther and his followers 
emphasized the triumphal character of Christ’s descent. 
He went to hell not as a victim but as a conqueror. The 
purpose of his descent was to show his triumph over 
Satan to overthrow his power in the very centre of his 
power. In one of his sermons, Luther says that Christ 
“‘went in and captured the colours like a conquering hero, 
flinging open the doors and rummaging around among 
the devils so that one fell through a window and another 
through a hole in the wall.’’ Here in vivid language and 
with humour, Luther represents the crucified not as one 
who is humiliated and dishonoured but as the king ruling 
from the cross and overcoming all his enemies. 

Actually we do not have to choose between these two 
different interpretations. In a way they complement each 
other. Whether the emphasis is on Christ’s suffering the 
agony of separation from God or on his triumph over the 
forces of hell, these represent important elements of 
Christian truth. 
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The teaching of Peter 


There is a passage in the New Testament which bears 
directly on the theme of Christ’s descent into hell. In the 
First Epistle of Peter the third chapter, verses 18-20, we 
read: ‘‘For Christ also died for our sins once and for all, 
the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us” 
to God, being put to death in the flesh but made alive in 
the spirit; in which he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison, who formerly did not obey, when God’s patience © 
waited in the days of Noah, during the building of the 
ark, in which a few, that is, eight persons, were saved 
through water.”’ 

This is one of the really difficult and obscure passages 
in the New Testament and interpreters have differed 
about the meaning of Christ preaching to the imprisoned © 
spirits. Perhaps the simplest meaning is that Christ de-- 
scended between his passion and resurrection to proclaim 
the gospel to the spirits confined to Hades. Here Hades is 
regarded as both the abode of the dead and a place of 
punishment. 

Who were these imprisoned spirits? It seems that they 
were the spirits of the sinful generation which perished in 
the flood in the days of Noah. This generation was re- 
garded as the worst kind of sinners. The point which 
Peter makes is that if there was hope for these disobe- 
dient sinners then none could be beyond the reach of 
Christ’s saving power. 

The passage then attempts to answer two questions: 
first, where was Christ in the interval between his death 
and resurrection; and secondly, what is to be the fate of 
those who died before the coming of Christ. Christ went 
down in the spirit into Hades, Peter affirms, after his 
death and before his resurrection in order to offer sal- 
vation to sinners who died without hearing the gospel and 
getting a chance to repent. This is a difficult passage and 
it must not be pressed too far. There is a mystery here. 
But the passage contains an important suggestion; 
namely, that there is none, however disobedient, who are 
beyond the reach of Christ’s saving power. 

For all of us the brief interval between birth and death 
is the time in which we are confronted with the call and 
claim of God. It is the time of decision and acceptance. 
We are not to procrastinate or waste our time for there is 
no certainty that this limited period will be prolonged. 
The call of God when it comes to each of us must be 
taken with the utmost seriousness. ‘‘Today, when you 
hear my voice, harden not your hearts.’’ (Hebrews 3:7-8). 

Yet it may be that God has still other ways of getting to 
us. Perhaps, he yet has ways, Helmut Thielicke, the Ger- 
man theologian has written, beyond death and beyond 
our brief span of life, to reach those who did not hear his 
call — those who lived before Christ and those millions 
who even today live beyond the range of his word. God’s 
mercy has no end. ‘‘We simply cannot understand that 
what is the word of life for us should be held back from 
others and should act as a judgment of damnation on 
those who did not hear it in their earthly lives,’’ Dr. 
Thielicke states. 

‘If I ascend to heaven, thou art there,’’ the Psalmist 
said. But he also affirmed, ‘‘If I make my bed in hell 
(Sheol) thou art there’’ (Psalm 139:8). There is no depth 
to which God’s love will not go. We are surrounded and 
encircled by a love which is anxious for us and will not let 
us go. But we must not presume on that love but take 
hold of it. w | 


Another of the series by the minister of Rosedale Church, Toronto. 4 
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A NUMBER OF PRESBYTERIANS 
have recently been pleased to learn of 
one Sampson J. Goodfellow of 
Regina. They have received scholar- 
ships from two funds he has set up in 
memory of Nancy Owen Goodfellow, 
and Annie MacFadyen Goodfellow, 
his wife and mother respectively. In 
the past years Mr. Goodfellow has 
given The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada $60,000 to capitalize the two 
equal scholarship funds, one for men 
and one for women. Grants are made 
from the income to students for the 
ministry or diaconate of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Sampson J. Goodfellow 


200. He became an aartillery aerial 
observer with the R.A.F. and later a 
night navigator with the Independent 
Air Force. It is altogether in character 
that Sam would be attracted to this 
branch of the service with its daring 
mechanical pioneering in the air. He 
was shot down and said to himself 
‘‘soodbye Sam”’ as his plane fell 5,000 
feet to the ground. He walked out of 
the wreckage, however, and was taken 
prisoner. 

Sam’s war experiences involved new 
mechanical knowledge, pioneering, 
risk-taking and faith, all of which 
would be used in the main career of 


GOODFELLOW 


Who is this Sampson J. Good- 
fellow, or Sam as he is known to his 
friends? He is an active 85-year-old 
member of First Presbyterian Church 
in Regina, a business man, a mecha- 
nical engineer, a pioneer, an entre- 
preneur, a Canadian patriot, and a 
Good Samaritan. 

One is struck first of all by Sam’s 
physical and mental vigour, which 
seem to have been life-long attributes. 
Before the First World War, for 
example, while fully employed in 
various mechanical apprenticeships, 
he managed to obtain his matricula- 
tion by evening classes and private 
study, and simultaneously distin- 
guished himself as an athlete. 

Even a casual conversation reveals a 
man of independent mind, very much 
in control of his own life and deci- 
sions. When the first scholarship fund 
was set up in 1975, he composed the 
wording of the terms of the fund in a 
form of agreement, and subsequently 
amended these by correspondence. 
The church’s solicitor then prepared 
an agreement in somewhat different 
language which was sent to Sam for 
perusal. When I visited him in Regina 
shortly thereafter, Sam said, “‘It’s all 
-in my letters and you know what I 
want. Do I have to sign this legal 
agreement?’’? When I assured him he 
did not, he said, ‘‘That’s fine, here’s 
another cheque for $5,000!’’ He knew 
exactly what he meant by his agree- 
ment, but wasn’t too sure of all the 
implications in the lawyer’s document. 

After participating in the First 
World War battles of the Somme, 
Vimy Ridge, and Passchendale (he 


called the latter a ‘‘skirmish’’) he 


joined the Royal Flying Corps and 


graduated at the top of his class of 
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Nancy Goodfellow 


by 
J.C. Cooper 


his life, as we shall see. The R.A.F. 
was reluctant to let him go at the end 
of the war and offered him the rank 
of First Field Officer (Major) to per- 
suade him to stay. But the war was 
over and Sam had other plans. 

He had met Ann (Nancy) Ridgway 
in England, married her and took his 
bride back to Regina. Among other 
things she became a soloist in the 
choir of First Presbyterian Church 
and was a Saskatchewan musical 
festival winner. The first of the schol- 
arship funds was set up in her memory 
in 1975. 

Sam obviously is a man who sees 
visions and dreams, but he can trans- 
late these into concrete realities, and 
delights to implement them. Nowhere 
has this been more evident than in his 
career of creative engineering with 
Western Machine and Engineering 
Ltd. in Regina, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

In his first decade with the firm, Sam 
designed the aluminum and steel flex- 
ible spout for grain handling (which is 
still used today in many styles and 
sizes) and two types of liquid sprayers 
for a mechanical method of killing 
smut in wheat. He devised a method of 
getting rid of the white fungus in grain 
in elevator storage bins, using laugh- 
ing gas. The problem was heat build-up 
in the elevator bins so he then designed 
a ventilator that drew the heat out by 
wind action, which prevented the white 
fungus from developing in the first 
place. Sam also redesigned the Grass- 
hopper Poison Mixer and the Rotary 
Grain Cleaner. Making money was one 
of the incidental rewards to an inven- 
tive entrepreneur who used his gifts to 
meet the mechanical needs of the grow- 
ing West. (Continued on page 29) 
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MEMBERS OF A HOUSE COMMUNITY celebrate the Eucha 


by Valerie M. Dunn 


ALL OVER THE WORLD Christians are quietly experi- 
encing and living out their faith in small, intimate house 
communities, often among the poor and disadvantaged of 
society. 

Dick Renshaw is typical of those involved. He and three 
other men live in an old house on a quiet, downtown Tor- 
onto street. On the surface this is a house like any other. 
Dick and the rest are relaxed, pleasant, casually dressed 
but definitely not long-haired hippie dropouts. 

Nor does Dick fit the traditional image of a priest, al- 
though that’s what he is, a member of the Holy Cross 
Fathers, an order which, as he put it, ‘‘had been working 
with poor people but became mofe involved with the 
middle class.’’ That prompted him and three others to 
move into this house ‘‘with the idea of becoming involved 
with people in the community around us, who are on the 
harsher economic side of things.”’ 

Since then, as often happens in such communities, some 
members have left and others have taken their places. The 
rest of the residents are now all laymen, two Roman 
Catholics and one United Church member. 

‘Our idea is to be a house that is supportive to the com- 
munity,’’ Dick explained. ‘‘We began by knocking on 
doors and getting involved with people and community 
organizations, including the parish. We found a lot of 
people fishing around for things to do, we encouraged 
them to gather and they liked each other. 

‘All of them had large families, were disgruntled with 
the church, and had been politically involved with the 
community. ' 

‘‘We didn’t try to initiate anything specific. People are 
important and valuable in themselves. If they wanted to 
take an interest in others, we were willing to tackle any 
important issues. But it had to arise from the people.’’ 

Now the house is a focus of local activity. A children’s 
clothing exchange operates out of the premises several 
afternoons a week. The community also sparked a com- 
mittee which sponsored a street festival. 
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Undergirding this social involvement is a disciplined 
program of regular prayer and celebration of the Eucha- 
rist in the house. 

Obviously such activities don’t bring in money. I won- 
dered how the residents managed their finances. 

‘‘People who have lived here have driven cabs, taught 
part-time, cleaned offices and gone to school,’’ Dick said. 
He is on a pastoral team at the Chapel in the Park in sub- 
urban Thorncliffe, a Roman Catholic community oper- 
ating out of a building with a United Church. Alan 
McLean is a United Church theological student, Jim Marin 
combines theological studies in the Catholic Church with 
work for the Canadian Information Sharing Service. 
Funded by the World Council of Churches it shares infor- 
mation about social action projects through a newsletter. 

To encourage people to get together, talk about their 
community and what should be done can be a frustrating 
experience, especially when you are non-directive, as Dick 
and his associates seem to be. But one of the strengths of 
Christian communities is the emotional support members 
give one another, not only for the house goals but indivi- 
dual ministries. Worship and group inter-action creates 
that as well as opening members to insight about God’s 
will and direction for their lives. 

Additional support comes from networks of communi- 
ties. Dick’s house is a part of one which publishes a news- 
letter, Shinaki. And next door is a sister community with 
similar objectives. The two often do things together. When 
I was there they had just jointly celebrated three birthdays! 
And talked of a shared prayer weekend. 

There are over 35 small house communities in the 
Toronto area alone. Their concerns range from operating a 
shoppers’ drop-in and serving native people, to working 
with mentally handicapped adults in Jean Vanier’s 
L’Arche program. Individuals are involved with over 18 
social action projects, such as GATT-FLY, the inter- 
church body concerned about Canadian trade policy and 
the Third World. And an alternative Roman Catholic 
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- newspaper, The New Times. 

Membership often crosses denominational lines, people 
seem drawn together more by common concern. A good 
example is Covenant House, where five women live; two 
Roman Catholics, one a nun; a Presbyterian deaconess, a 
United Church deaconess and an Anglican laywoman. 

The United Church deaconess, Mary Ellen Nettle, is one 
of three who is teaching English to immigrant women. ‘‘In 
looking for ways to serve the neighbourhood I discovered 
the needs . . . these women usually have heavy home re- 
sponsibilities in addition to jobs, with little time or oppor- 
tunity to learn the language.”’ 

Unable to communicate, such women are often ex- 
ploited because they don’t understand things like Canada’s 
minimum wage laws. 

Mary Ellen started English classes, at first in homes, and 
now she teaches mostly in the neighbourhood centre. She 
also goes to factories when she can. ‘‘For a while I taught 
in a cafeteria until I was politely asked to leave because I 
was telling them about women’s rights!’’ she laughs. 

Anglican Sidney Pratt’s interest centres around the 
problems of cleaning women. Brenda Duncombe, the 
Roman Catholic nun, serves an Anglican organization as a 
community worker, while Roman Catholic laywoman 
Valerie Bannert teaches elementary school and 
Presbyterian Linda Greene works temporarily in an office. 


Used by the Spirit 


The idea of ‘‘being present’’ was one I often encounter- 
ed. There is no attempt to organize or force, rather, people 
try to let themselves be used by the Spirit to communicate 
the love of Christ, in the context of freedom undergirded 
by prayer and disciplined commitment. 

Attempting to ‘‘be present”’ is a learning and growth ex- 
perience for four young Passionist priests who live and 
work in a downtown area, doing minimum income jobs. 
One is a factory worker, another a cab driver, a third does 
sporadic part-time work and the fourth is involved with 
Latin American immigrants. 

As they put it in a Shinaki article, they are learning what 
they can of the life situation, the joys and struggles, of 
marginal workers . . . by rubbing shoulders with them ona 
day-to-day basis, by doing their kind of work, and by 
living on a limited income... . 

- “There is nothing particularly extraordinary about what 
we are doing. We are simply living the way many people 
live,’’ they point out. 

Their idea is to get off the clergy pedestal, abandoning 
the security which, as they put it, ‘‘made it impossible for 
marginal people to impress their sense of problems on us in 
any impressive or moving way. . .”’ 

The origin of such Christian communities goes back to 
things like the Catholic Worker Movement, started 45 
years ago in New York City’s Bowery by journalist 
Dorothy Day. Converted from communism to 
Christianity, Dorothy decided that Christianity had more 
to say to the social situation than Marx. So she started a 
paper for workers and opened a house where people could 
stay. 

Europe has many such communities. Belgium’s La Pou- 
driere was started by Oblate priests who discovered the 
best way of communicating with people around them was 
by getting involved. One member got a little handcart and 
started helping people to move, which they did frequently 
in the poor area of this city. 

Ken Hancock was completing his final year of theo- 
logical studies at the United Church’s Emmanuel College, 
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Toronto, when he and his wife Margaret organized a 
month-long peace walk to Ottawa last May. 

For about a year they lived as a community with another 
young couple, the husband also in theology, growing out 
of a group which studied the Shakertown Pledge. This 
emphasizes conservation with a biblical basis, looks at 
alternative styles of living that involves saving natural re- 
sources, and questions private property ownership. 

‘‘We felt that by living as we do in North America, we 
are perpetuating an unjust life style for others, and as 
Christians felt called to do the opposite. The New Testa- 
ment tells us to be with the oppressed, and Jesus associated 
with the poor, even prostitutes,’’ Margaret pointed out. So 
they decided to live as a community in a way they hoped 
was more human and demonstrated real concern for the 
needs of others. 

That meant pooling earnings, conserving fuel and food 
by walking instead of driving, buying groceries in bulk, 
using one set of furniture and generally, living simply. 

The Hancocks believe that peace based on destruction or 
threat is a contradiction. They think Canada shouldn’t 
spread nuclear arms by selling CANDU reactors, support 
weapons system like the Trident submarine, or co-operate 
in defence groups such as NORAD and NATO. 

Their theological statement, among other things, points 
out: ‘“‘The intention of God for human life is that we 
should be one. We rebel against his will whenever we break 
the law of love, make an idol out of our self-interest and 
centre our lives in ourselves instead of God and our 
neighbour. With the development of modern nuclear tech- 
nology the conflict between God and rebellious humanity 
has entered a new stage.’’ 

They believe even nuclear technology for energy pro- 
duction is dangerous. ‘‘The future is risked for the sake of 
energy required to sustain a wasteful and consumptive life 
style that cannot be justified on any ethical grounds what- 
soever.”’ 

When I discussed nuclear protests and alternative life 
styles with Margaret Hancock, I couldn’t help asking 
whether they did any good, no matter how just the under- 
lyirig principles. 

Her answer was this: ‘‘We have to start somewhere; why 
not with ourselves? And if we don’t say no in some way, 
we share responsibility for what is happening in our 
society.’”’ 


The meaning of the movement 


What does the Christian community movement have to 
say to us, as individuals and as the church? 

Much of what is happening may seem naive, even sim- 
plistic. Most spoke of how difficult it was to build a Chris- 
tian community, and yet how rewarding. People learned, 
often painfully, to be flexible and open, not only to the 
needs of others but to the work of the Spirit. 

I could never live in any kind of communal arrange- 
ment. Yet I feel the Christian community movement is one 
of the ways God is at work in our society. For the fruits of 
their efforts, as lives are quietly changed, and social situa- 
tions become more human, are evident. 

Only a few may want to experience this way of being 
Christian. But the rest of us need to listen and learn from 
what is happening. We may make some surprising, enrich- 
ing discoveries about what it means to be the church in 
1977. * 


The newsletter SHINAKI is available from Ahimsa House, 63 Beaty 
Avenue, Toronto M6K 3B3, subscriptions $3. 
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SHOULD THE ORGANIST of your church resign, fear 
not: life can go on as usual, for want ads will bring you 
another one... . 

So, at least, thought the music committee of St. 
Andrew’s, Petrolia (Ont.) when, in August, 1974 they ad- 
vertised for an organist/choir leader. When they realized 
that they would likely see snow, and maybe snowdrops, 
before they heard an applicant, they wondered what had 
dimmed the appeal of their church and their town. 

Fifteen miles east of the great petrochemical complex 
centred on Sarnia (population 60,000) sits Petrolia (popu- 
lation 4,200), amid rich farm land and atop the world’s 
first oil field to receive commercial exploitation. There, 
barely a century ago, men worked out by trial and error 
the technology which has made possible our present 
abject dependence upon petroleum. As the oil and the 
money flowed freely, the town’s Presbyterians outgrew 
their original modest church, and named their precentor, 
my great-grandfather, chairman of a committee to build 
the present imposing structure, which opened in 1889. In 
1903, with gas power available to provide the wind 
supply, they installed a 14-stop Casavant organ, which 
has since remained unaltered. When visiting recitalists 
choose it out of all the organs in the county for their per- 
formances, the people of St. Andrew’s are gratified rather 
than surprised. 

That August, my father landed in Petrolia hospital with 
a heart attack; and the music committee, fearing to let 
near the Casavant anyone who might damage it, figured 
that I would be coming from Toronto as often as I could 
to spend week-ends with my parents (who live nearby, but 
attend a smaller church). They therefore proposed that 
whenever I came, I should play for their service, as I had 
done from time to time over the previous 20 years; on 
other Sundays, a committee member would play the 
piano. By the time my father was fully recovered, they 
would of course have located an organist, and we’d all be 
off the hook... 

My father, thanks be, won the race handsomely: he was 
going strong for two full years before St. Andrew’s even 
got wind of a prospective organist. (But then, he could 
devote his full attention to one problem, while the con- 
gregation faced several during those years.) I doubt that 
either he or they would choose to repeat their respective 
experiences; but both were, shall we say, highly moti- 
vated to learn material which they could have studied pre- 
viously and hadn’t. They came to see that, while they 
could have done little to avert their predicaments, they 
could modify their attitudes toward what had happened, 
and thus ease the pain somewhat. And from time to time 
an unexpected benefit turned up to sweeten the learning 
process. 

So far as I can tell from an outside vantage point in 
both cases, my father is actually better off today for 
having had the heart attack, and St. Andrew’s congre- 
gation is potentially better off for having had to go with- 
out a steady organist for three years. If their assessment 
differs from mine well, they’re neither of them tongue- 
tied. 

I don’t know what St. Andrew’s, or any combination 
of congregations, could have done to head off the current 
shortage of organists in the Sarnia area. Ever since World 
War II, the region’s talented youngsters have been leaving 
for further training — and seldom returning: they are 
scattered all over the continent. This brain drain has been 
masked by the power of the petrochemical plants and the 
school system to attract employees with musical training 
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and/or spouses. These people, while they make valuable’ 
contributions to the community’s musical life in other 
ways, often fight shy of church organs. 

If their relatives live at a distance, they understandably — 
want their weekends free; they can manage without an — 
extra salary; they may anticipate relocation; they aren’t 
anxious to cope with a choir. So their skills go under 
utilized. Meanwhile the burden falls, ever more heavily, 
on people who simply chose to settle down where they 
had grown up; and often they keep going only because 
nobody knows where their replacement would come 
from. I wish this were the only part of Canada which 
finds itself a net exporter of talent! 

Once the people of St. Andrew’s became aware of this 
overall picture, they felt a little better about their lack of 
an organist. Their initial feeling, I gathered, had been one — 
of betrayal: it was as if the local creek had suddenly taken 
to flowing backwards. An organist on the bench, a Bible 
on the pulpit — these are aspects of the customary, estab- 
lished, natural order of things, and you want them in 
place, though you may never pay much heed to either 
one! 

There was also, I thought, some concern over loss of 
face: what must the neighbours be saying about a church 
that couldn’t get an organist, and the people that 
belonged to it? Actually, the neighbours maintained a 
prudent silence, for they realized that St. Andrew’s case 
might soon become their own; during the three years, misery 
got moreand morecompany. 


When they lost their 


One development should have put us all on guard: 
nobody seemed to be taking any satisfaction in the | 
amount of money the church was saving. They were all | 
prepared to raise any reasonable sum, could they but get | 
an organist to pay with it. They even, without discussion, | 
paid me somewhat more per service than I get from the 
Toronto church of comparable size where I occasionally 
play; seeing them betray their Scottish heritage to this 
extent, I didn’t betray mine by telling them that they 
could have got me cheaper. They were paying me, I 
believe, for something quite different from what I was in 
fact doing. 

When I went in to play the prelude, I never knew 
whether three, or six, or ten choir members would file 
into the loft 12 minutes later. And the point is this: I did 
not have to care. Living 200 miles away, I could take no 
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responsibility for the choir; each member was deciding 
for himself whether he would sit in the loft, or with his 
family in a pew. But had I been on the spot, and on a 
steady salary, the congregation would have blamed me 
for every vacant seat in that loft. As it was, I had only my 
own business to mind, not that of a dozen or two adults 
fully capable of minding their own. So, instead of being 
underpaid as a diplomat, I was handsomely paid for the 
exercise of skills I already possessed anyway — indeed, 
for using fewer of them as time went on. 

For something unaccountable happened. Though the 
personnel remained constant, the congregational singing 
grew steadily better. Time was when I had to use a whole 
bag of organ tricks to haul and drag them through a 
hymn of moderate length; but about mid-1975 I noticed 
that they were singing more solidly and sensibly than is at 
all common. If I indicated a livable speed at the outset of 
a hymn, and kept a firm bass foundation under them, 
they’d do the rest, and leave me free to accompany. For a 
while, I didn’t quite believe my ears. 

So, for the 1976 anniversary, I brought in a soloist who 
normally sings in Toronto’s largest church. During the 
hymns, she found the congregational sound so impres- 
sive that she quit singing to listen, moving her lips when 
she remembered to. And she had to judge by what she 
heard, for she was born blind. 

Now why, when they were all positive that they needed 
the organ to sing to, were they singing so much better 
without it than I could remember their ever doing with it? 


rganist... 


by Hugh D. McKellar 


Every time I came, I could see further improvement. 
What, I asked one of the choir members, were they doing 
between my visits? 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘we aren’t practising, or anything. 
Barbara plays the hymns on the piano the best she can, 
and we sing them the best we can. That’s all that ever 
happens when you aren’t here — nothing to tell 
anybody.”’ 

Perhaps, in the light of history, he was mistaken on 
both counts. ; 

Just over a century ago, many Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in Canada were riven by the ‘‘organ controversy’, 
which was by no means a battle between the musical and 
_ the tone-deaf. You know how the mid-Victorians could 
not bear to leave alone a plain line or surface in their 
clothing and furniture: they had to decorate it. Think 
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what a challenge the austere melody of a psalm tune pre- 
sented to them! Of course, the longer the timid souls held 
each note of the tune, the more scope the bolder spirits 
had to indulge in runs and twiddles all around it. When 
matters reached the point where congregations regularly 
took ten minutes to sing four psalm verses, everyone 
agreed that something had to be done; but what? 

Some thought that a group of strong singers, sup- 
ported by an organ, might bring some unanimity into the 
efforts of the rest; besides, if the twiddles were cut out 
and the speed picked up, people might get through an 
entire short psalm before becoming winded. Others 
thought this proposed cure worse than the disease; they 
argued that each Christian had a duty to offer praise to 
God, even if he could not do it very well. With organ tone 
to shelter behind, some would try to scamp their duty; 
and if you once let a choir do your singing for you, just 
because they could do it better, would you not soon be 
seeking a priest to do your praying for you? 

By 1889, the organ controversy had subsided; but who- 
ever built the choir loft of St. Andrew’s must have been 
aware of the issues it raised. More than 24 adults will not 
fit into it, though the church’s pews will seat that number 
squared. And that loft defies expansion; not only is it 
fenced in with oak and wrought iron, but it occupies a 
level all its own. Whisper in it, and the acoustics ensure 
that the whole congregation can hear every word. 

It looks as though the builders’ idea was to provide for 
an instrument and choir which could support the people, 
but would never be able to swamp or supplant their 
efforts. Besides, for 14 years, they functioned with a reed 
organ, which, if placed where the console now stands, 
would supply about as much volume as does a piano on 
the floor. When the organ was built, this same concern to 
keep the people mindful of their responsibility must have 
operated, for the organ’s utmost volume cannot fill the 
building more than comfortably if even three-quarters of 
the seats are occupied. 

But, somewhere along the line, the anti-organ party’s 
fears were realized in St. Andrew’s: the people did abdi- 
cate their responsibility for offering their own praise in 
song. They loaded most of it on to an organist, and some 
of it on to a choir, who were then expected to make music 
for them, or inspire them to sing. Two generations later, 
with no organist in the picture, they had no choice but to 
take it back; and the choir similarly assumed respon- 
sibility for their own actions. Will they all shrug it off 
again the first chance they get? 

Or will they realize that they had come to value the 
organ — and perhaps the choir as well — as a symbol 
rather than as a functioning unit; that they cared pri- 
marily about what it meant to them, rather than about 
what it was actually doing for them? The choir, I notice, 
have been wearing their gowns less and less; perhaps this 
means that they see themselves not as a distinct elite 
group, but as a mere extension of the congregation, only 
that they sit in different seats. If I am right in my 
analysis, St. Andrew’s needs only to buy one skill: every- 
thing else that needs doing, the people are already doing 

_for themselves. 

They need a congregational accompanist who can 
handle the organ. If they expect him to do nothing else, 
they need pay him for nothing else. And that, among 
Scots, ought to settle the matter. x 


THE AUTHOR is a Toronto school librarian and an organist. 
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ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of the week at the Presbyterian Church of St. John and St. Stephen Nursing Home is 


OUTSIDE THE HOME, built in the shape of a 
T, are residents Mrs. Doris Lawrence and 
Mrs. Gertrude Lilley. It includes a patio. 
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O THE GLORY OFGOD and in 
the service of his people.’’ An inscrip- 
tion in stone at the entrance proclaims 
the purpose of the new Nursing Home 
opened in Saint John, N.B. June 18. 

Four and a half years ago the Pres- 
byterian congregation of St. John and 
St. Stephen decided to explore the pos- 
sibility of building a nursing home. 
Last March the first residents were ac- 
cepted, and by the date of the official 
opening the 80 bedrooms were all occu- 
pied. The building and its modern fur- 
nishings and equipment represent an 
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expenditure of $1,800,000. The funds 
came from the federal and provincial 
governments through grants and a long 
term mortgage. Repayment of the 
mortgage and a sizeable bank loan, 
and the interest on them, will be al- 
lowed by the province as part of the ap- 
proved annual operating budget. 

New Brunswick, under the Canada 
Assistance Plan, fully subsidizes any 
resident who is unable to pay and needs 
the care that the home provides. While 
the words senior citizens are never 
used, most of the residents are in that 


w 
the rhythm band period. 


THE HOME was dedicated by 
the minister of the Church of St. John 


and St. Stephen, Rev. Philip Lee. 


category. Fifty-six of them require two 
hours or more of nursing care each 
day, 15 need 45 minutes or so of care, 
and nine residents receive only super- 
visory attention. 

While the home is open to all mem- 
bers of the community it is known as 
the Church of St. John and St. Stephen 
Home, Inc. and its board of directors 
come from that congregation. Six dir- 
ectors have guided the home through 
its planning and construction: Hugh 
H. McLellan, chairman; Dr. G. 
Douglas Smith, vice-chairman; Helen 
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BOTH THESE LADIES are getting permanents in t 
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he home’s beauty parlour. 


to the architect, James Murdoch, to the board chairman, 


IcLellan, to the administrator, Patricia MacNeil. 


Cobham, secretary; Rev. Philip J. Lee; 
James H. Graham and Douglas M. 
Sewell. 

The wooded site on which the home 
| stands belonged for some years to the 
board of world mission, which anti- 
| cipated the need for a suburban church 
there. The architect, James W.H. Mur- 
doch, has made a superb job of blend- 
ing the building into the natural sur- 
roundings. 

Miss Patricia MacNeil, a native of 
Cape Breton, heard of the new home 
| while she was a dietitian at the Uni- 


versity Hospital in London, Ont. She 
was hired as administrator before con- 
struction began, so helped in planning 
the building. 

Volunteers from the congregation 
and the community assist in many 
ways, particularly with crafts and other 
activities. Every month one birthday 
party celebrates all the birthdays of 
that month. 

The period furniture in the large 
lounge in which daily services of wor- 
ship are held came largely from a 
smaller home for ladies when it closed. 


Of the 80 residents at present 15 are 
men. Only three residents are mem- 
bers of the Church of St. John and St. 
Stephen. 

Government, civic and church lead- 
ers spoke at the opening, when the 
building was dedicated by the minister 
of the Church of St. John and St. 
Stephen, the Rev. Philip Lee. Greet- 
ings and congratulations from The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were 
conveyed by the moderator of the 
103rd General Assembly, Rev. Dr. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner. ¥ 
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NEWS 


Church of Scotland 


The big event of the General Assembly 
this year was the visit of Her Majesty the 
Queen, as described in the July-August 
Record. 

This Assembly will also be remembered 
because for the first time the Roman 
Catholic Church was represented by its 
leader, Cardinal Gray, who received a 
tumultuous welcome. Responding with 
obvious sincerity, the cardinal rejoiced 
that in place of a former emphasis on dif- 
ferences we now agreed in sharing major 
Christian beliefs, worked together for the 
benefit of society, and recognized that by 
holding to our own sincere beliefs in love 
we demonstrated loyalty to our one Lord. 
Another very welcome visitor, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, stressing a similar 
message of unity in Christ, suggested that 
a few leading theologians from our two 
churches should enter into the deepest 
study of Christian fundamentals. 

After several years of conversations 
with representatives of the Methodists in 
Scotland, our Assembly’s committee on 
inter-church relations submitted a draft 
basis and plan of union between our two 
churches which received overwhelming 
support and is to be sent down to presby- 
teries for their comments. 

Following the unfortunate controversy 
on ‘‘second baptism’’ last year, the As- 
sembly, re-affirming our belief in one bap- 
tism, accepted the report of an agreement 
with the Baptist Church whereby any 
member desiring ‘‘believer’s baptism”’ 
should have serious discussions with both 
ministers concerned, and, if still deter- 
mined, should be advised to join the Bap- 
tist Church. 

The Panel on Doctrine, fulfilling a 
remit, presented a detailed statement of 
the genuine differences between the doc- 
trines of the Roman Church and ourselves, 
in particular regarding tradition, apos- 
tolic succession, mariolatry, etc. Noting 
sOme improvement in the attitude of the 
Roman Church on mixed marriages and 
the upbringing of offspring, the panel con- 
trasted the more liberal view in other 
countries with the remaining rigidity of the 
Roman Church in Scotland. 

This has been an Assembly of remark- 
able contrasts. Along with the matters al- 
ready recorded — and many others for 
which there is no space — there has been a 
recurring note of crisis. The two previous 
reports of the Committee of Forty ap- 
pointed to plan for the new age have so far 
met with modified interest. Their sugges- 
tion that the shortage of ministers should 
be mitigated by the ordination of part-time 
unpaid local ministers was sent back for 
consultation specially on legislation with 
other church departments. There is much 
difference of opinion over the balance be- 
tween re-structuring the form of the kirk 
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and finding ways of spiritual and prac- 
tical renewal. 

The Parish Education Committee, en- 
couraged by a growing consensus of 
opinion in other churches consulted, sug- 
gested that, as children are baptized into 
the membership of the church, following 
the practice of early Christian centuries 
(continued by the Orthodox), they should 
be allowed to partake of Holy Commun- 
ion, with due consideration of conditions. 
It was agreed that this requires further 
study; our legislation stresses maturity. 

Since the present Assembly lasts nine 
days and prevents many younger laymen 
from attending, besides incurring heavy 
costs, it was agreed as an experiment to 
limit the 1978 Assembly to one full week, 
and study the effect. 

The Assembly continued its support for 
some form of devolution regularly 
repeated since 1946, agreeing that a 
referendum of the Scottish people should 
be held. It also overwhelmingly condemn- 
ed euthanasia. 

Some of the most exciting debates con- 
cerned finance in these days of inflation. 
The word crisis was repeated and taken up 
by the mass media which has given wide 
coverage to this Assembly. In 1978 a 
further $54 million will be required from 
our one million members. The Assembly 
agreed to launch a major campaign of in- 
formation, challenge, and fund-raising 
over three years, through the presbyteries. 
Office-bearers are to visit the homes of 
members in October for serious discus- 
sion. 

It has been evident that the Assembly 
recognizes but finds difficulty in tackling 
the old problem of advance in Christian 
mission. Presbyteries are more than ever 


the key CentteS, and ave Tue be found 
to mobilize their potential. Forty parishes 
in four large cities were designated as 
areas of severe deprivation requiring 
mission priority. I believe that a general 
priority is much greater and more explicit. 
recognition of the activity of the Holy | 
Spirit and his reservoirs of power. 

/By JOHN B. LOGAN : 


i 
Charismatic renewal 


Some 50,000 people, 37,500 of them 
full-time registrants, attended a confer- 
ence on charismatic renewal in Christian’ 
churches, held in Kansas adh Missouri, 
U.S.A., July 20-24. 

Members of ten denominatone met in — 
separate conferences each morning and 
then in combined session in the evening. 
Catherine Marshall led the Bible study for 
Presbyterians, who numbered 1,700. 

Nine Canadian Presbyterians attended 
the conference. A fuller report is being 
prepared for the October Record. 


Glen Mhor Camp 


Lloyd Robertson of CTV will be the 
guest speaker at a Glen Mhor Camp din- 
ner on Saturday, October 1 at the Cara 
Inn, Malton, Ont. Tickets are $25 per per- 
son for the dinner, which is to inform and 
assist in the relocation of Glen Mhor — 
Camp. 

Tickets are available from Douglas Ven- 
tures, 103 Queen Street N., Mississauga, 
Ont. LSN 2A3, or by phoning Jim 


Douglas, (416) 826-3221. 


AT ST. MARK’S CHURCH, Malton, Ont. Rev. Frank Slavik is shown with representatives i 
of youth groups who raised $86.14 for the Glen Mhor Camp Fund. Lae 
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Save farming land 


Prime agricultural land is rapidly being 
used up for non-agricultural purposes and 
urban expansion, industrial development 
and rural ‘subdivision take place on good 
farmland. 

To stop this trend, the Christian Farm- 
ers Federation, in a submission to the 
Alberta government in anticipation of pro- 
posed legislation on land use, calls for 
zoning of all land with soil classification 1- 
3 (Canada Land Inventory System) for 
food production purposes only. 

Jacob Vander Schaef, executive direc- 
tor of the federation, said in Edmonton: 
“‘The need to preserve prime agricultural 
land becomes more and more urgent. This 
is so, especially in terms of future uncer- 
tainties. Depletion of oil and gas reserves 
will affect the use of nitrogen fertilizers 
and machinery which in turn may affect 
productivity per acre.”’ 

‘The expected increase in food demands 
globally as well as locally will demand 
more good land,’’ Mr. Vander Schaef 
added. 

The Christian Farmers Federation, in its 
brief, appeals to the government of 
Alberta and its people, to consider the 
needs of future generations in terms of 
available land for food production, rather 
than the immediate economic returns for 
government, businesses, developers and 
the individual. 


Short of ministers 


The United Church of Canada is facing 
a shortage of ministers this year that could 
leave 209 vacancies unfilled as against 137 
in 1976. 

Although the number of new ministers 
rose this year it was not enough to meet 
the increased demand. The church’s trans- 

fer committee was only able to meet 53 
percent of requests for ordinands from 
conferences. 

There were 75 ordinands available this 
year compared with 66 last year, but the 
total number of ministers requested was 
296 compared to the 87 people available. 

Part of the reason for the gap between 
supply and demand may be an increase in 
the number of ministers retiring. Although 
there are other contributing factors, it may 
be that ministers are retiring at a faster 
rate than students in theology are increas- 
ing. 


The Kirk Singers 


| A 42-voice student choir from First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, U.S.A. performed in five Cana- 
dian Presbyterian churches in late June. 
Starting at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Quebec City on June 24, the Kirk Singers 
visited in turn the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal, St. John’s 
Church, Toronto, MacNab Street Church, 
Hamilton and St. Andrew’s Church, 
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Having a Sponsor 
makes all the 
Difference 


Many, many thousands of Canadians are sharing a little of their blessings 
and giving a new start in life to abandoned, needy and orphaned children in 
the poverty-plagued areas of the world. 


These kiddies receive nutritious meals, medical and dental care, schooling 
—gand love. They know who their sponsors are and the notes they send 
often say “Thank you so much for helping me. | love you”. Every month, 
from our Toronto office alone, 17,000 needy youngsters receive this assist- 
ae ee Internationally, through our 15 field offices, over 170,000 
are helped. 


You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 
receive the child’s name, photo, description of the assistance program and 
eee so you can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 
offices. 


e Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political and 
incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 0211987-01- 
13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited statement shows 
total Canadian operational costs only 9.6% of receipts. 


e Through our 15 Field Offices around the world we work closely with all 
church and local and national government child-care agencies. 


Sponsors are needed most for India, Indonesia, Taiwan, Africa, Jamaica, 
Costa Rica, Mexico and South America. Fill in the coupon below and mail 
it to us soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Dr. Paul W. Roberts Ross A. Perigoe, C.A. 


Chairman Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
Dr. Marguerite Archibald W. F, Lamson, Q.C. 
Heary. H. Dymond Leonard M. Reilly 
G. D. Jefferson Gordon H. Johnson, C.A. 
W. Stirling King 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MA4T 1Y8 


I wish to sponsor a boy O girl D for CCF is experienced, effi- 
one year in a country of greatest need [] cient, economical and con-’ 
or in COOUNTRY i Re eevee vonetien= sane tte scientious. Approved © and 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). registered by the Income 
Enclosed is payment for the Tax Branch of the Dept. 
full year (] first month (J SEOER eae Sine Otiaws 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Christian Children’s Fund 


tovhelp.ibyyigiving) $e \o-as hoe. sled ase A : 
( Please send me more information. has been helping children 
around the world = since 


Frank J. Whilsmith 


National Director 


J. Melvin Moffat 
Lt. Col, Sidney Mundy 
Eileen M. Newbigging 


af 


INET Ns et coder ty aaa ch cae al cine ella Me ay relay ato) all 1938 and at present assists 
CATE SS iris eupnsl eehalev eile pods veunte Staion ae over 170,000 children in 
PLAC Poss Wiel ab tateroy eee PLOVey Lease over 900 Homes and proj- 
Postal Gode: faci creee eu. sae PR-9-77. ects in 40 countries. 
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Niagara-on-the-Lake. They toured New 
England on the same trip. 

Their concert included Mozart’s mass in 
C major, a group of bell ringers, and 
interpretive dancing. The Kirk Singers 
form one of ten choirs in First Church, 
Fort Lauderdale. The purpose of the 
student choir is to provide an outlet for ex- 
pressing their Christian faith through 
music. 


From South Africa 


In a strongly-worded statement, the 
South African Council of Churches has 
reacted against proposed new press legis- 
lation which would empower a govern- 
ment appointed press council to send 
journalists to prison and close newspapers 
if they offend a new government press 
code. 

The statement says: ‘‘In restraining 
freedom of communication as it intends to 
do, the government would be interfer- 
ing directly with an elementary gift which 
God has given to man.’’ 

The SACC executive committee 
specifies four ways in which the new law 
would cause interference: 

— Inroads into the freedom of the press 
inevitably mean inroads into the freedom 
of religion, particularly in the light of the 
fact that the churches have come to rely 
heavily on the media, secular as well as 


religious, for the spread of their message 
and the proclamation of the gospel. This 
legislation will definitely inhibit the church 
in its prophetic task in our society. 

— The great German theologian, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, who lived in the Hitler era 
and was killed by the Nazi regime, made 
the point that for Christians it is a sin to 
be ignorant of the truth of affairs in the 
world around them. The government is 
taking the same line as that of Hitler — 
that the public must not be exposed to the 
truth in a time of growing military emer- 
gency — witness the Angola war. The fate 
of the Nazi government would be warning 
enough of the folly of this course of 
action. 

— One of the most dangerous aspects of 
this legislation is that it places the interpre- 
tation of truth in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Apart from the many objections 
which can be raised to this, it goes against 
scripture which exhorts all Christians: 
‘Let us speak the truth in love and so 
shall we fully grow up into ... Christ’’ 
(Eph. 4:15) 

— To talk and to communicate has been 
regarded as a divine and inalienable gift. 
To intervene in the just right of man to 
communicate freely what is happening in 
the world around him therefore would be 
an assault on human dignity perhaps far 
more serious than any previous legislation 
introduced by this government, for it 
removes that basic right of communica- 
tion. 


Natural regularity: 
Nabisco 100° Brot a 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 


And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent _. a 


source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of vil fibre 
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Laughter and life 


one 


The young people’s society and junior 
choir of Knox Church, Milton, Ont. 
joined to present an evening of entertain- 
ment, ‘‘Laughter and Life.’’ An audience 
of 75 warmed to the slapstick comedy pre- 
sented by 14 young people, a one-act play 
called The Little Red Schoolhouse. And 
the 21 children of the choir, aged 7 to 11, 
performed the musical Life~Just Keeps on 
Happening, a product of six months’ work 
which doubled the size of the choir. 


Crieff briefs 


The new conference centre at Crieff 
Hills Community will hold several work- 
shops and conferences this fall, in answer 
to congregational requests. 

There will be a teaching skills work- 
shop on Sept. 17 for church school teach- 
ers and mid-week group leaders that will 
be of interest to all who work with child- 
ren and youth. A new type of event for 
senior adults will be held Sept. 19-21. It 
will combine the comfort of first class in- 
door sleeping accommodation with the 
beauty of an outdoor day camp experi- 
ence. The following week-end the first 
marriage enrichment program will be pre- 
sented. 

Two prayer and personal religion re- 
treats will be held. One for laity on Sept. 
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0-Oct. 2 with Robert Mathewson and one 
ater on for ministers with Keith Hosey as 
eader. 

An eldership workshop will be held on 
Oct. 14-15, led by Hamish Livingston and 
Robert Spencer. 

Suggestions for future conferences 
should be sent to the Rev. Robert Spencer, 
R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2JO — tele- 
phone (519) 824-7898. 


‘One million per month 


The biggest event in Canadian publish- 
ling history took place last year, according 
to the Canadian Bible Society. The Good 
News Bible was published on November 
Ist and in two months 120,000 copies were 
distributed in Canada. Demand has con- 
tinued and an additional 100,000 copies 
are being produced to supplement the 
initial printing of 300,000 copies for 
Canada. Over one million copies of this 
same Bible in English have been distri- 
buted in the United Kingdom. World 
distribution is running at one million per 
month and it is already being called the 
=reople's Bible,’’ 

The greatest increase in scripture distri- 
bution took place among the six million 
French speaking people of Canada. Rev. 
Daniel Racine, director of French work 
said, ‘‘The Roman Catholics are really 
beginning to use the Bible in a big way and 
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IN ALMA STREET CHURCH, St. Thomas, Ont. two Children of the Church discuss Indian crafts with 


Grafton Antone of Oneida at a pow-wow. Donny Shelley, 8, is at left, Tammy Caldwell, 7, centre. 


our problem is how to find the large 
quantities needed to meet the demand.’’ 
Total scripture distribution by the 
Canadian Bible Society was five and one 
half million scriptures in 89 languages. 

In 1976 the Canadian Bible Society 
provided more than $1,200,000 for the 
translation, publication and distribution 
of the scriptures in 150 countries outside 


Canada. This was a 20% increase over the 
previous years. World scripture distri- 
bution reached 335 million. One complete 
book of the Bible has now been translated 
into 1,603 languages. 

Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, a Pres- 
byterian, has completed 20 years in the office 
of general secretary of the Canadian Bible 
Society. 


New Gestetner Faxil is probably the worlds. 
fastest and most economical plain paper copier. 


But youll have to see it to get the picture. 


No, we didn't forget the picture. Even though it’s worth a 
thousand words, no picture can convey all the features 
and benefits of Gestetner Faxil. You simply have to see it in 
action to fully appreciate it. 

But what we can tell you here is that Gestetner Faxil does 
almost anything that those units costing tens of thousands 
of dollars can do, at a fraction of the price. 

With Gestetner Faxil, you can run up to 8,400 top-quality, 
plain paper copies an hour, and the cost-per-copy is less 
than %/4 of accent. 

Unlike those very expensive units, ours runs on a regular 
power source, needs no special temperature or humidity 
conditions, no specially-trained operator, and requires just a 
minimum of maintenance. 

To see Gestetner Faxil plain paper copying for yourself, 
look us up in the phone book and call us for a demonstration. 
Or mail in the coupon, if it's more convenient. 

Once you see Gestetner Faxil, you'll get the picture. 


(a Gestetner (Canada) Ltd., 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1W1 


1 want to see Faxil in action. Call me to arrange atime. 
| want more information about this plain paper copier 


Name/Company 


Address/City/Province 


Postal Code/Phone Number 


Gestetner 


WHATEVER YOUR COPYING NEEDS. 


| 

| 
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| 
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TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Alaska, British Columbia, 
The Rockies, Inside Passage, 
Atlantic Canada 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLY-CRUISE-BUS-RAIL TOUR 


Enjoy a 13 day Autumn fly-cruise-rail-bus 
tour to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage featuring an 8-day cruise on the 
C.P.’s_ palatial passenger ship T.E.V. 
Princess Patricia. The scenery is up close 
and spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The 
ports of call are colourful; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Skagway, Juneau, 
Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay. 
The food is delicious, the crew friendly 
and the entertainment interesting. Travel 
the Klondike ’’Trail of ‘98'’ on the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, Skagway to 
Lake Bennett. Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, September 20th. Personally 


escorted. Tour Price $1098.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton, returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 19th and Monday, September 
26th. Tour Price $519.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354-1270 
Residence: 519 - 352-1467 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two day intensive course for 
beginners from a qualified teacher. For further 
information write — ‘‘Practical Woodturning,” 
Post Office Box 171, Brampton, Ontario, L6V 
2L1. 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


© 
STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 


755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 


PERSONALS 


Presentations were made to the Rev. 
William B. Mitchell and his wife by mem- 
bers and friends at Grace Church, Etobi- 
coke, Ont. when they celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary and the 50th anni- 
versary of his ordination. 

The Rev. Charles A. MacDonald, tre- 
tired Presbyterian minister, baptized 
Catherine Elizabeth Grant, his second 
grand-daughter, at Hardwoodlands 
Church, Hants County, N.S. 

At Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, U.S.A. the degree of 
Doctor of Ministry was conferred on 
Stephen Charles Farris, son of the late 
Principal Allan L. Farris. At the same con- 
vocation the Rev. W. Graham Smith of 
Alexandria, Virginia received the D.Min. 
degree after graduate study. Dr. Smith was 
minister of Knox Church, Dundas, Ont. 
before moving to the U.S.A. in 1957. 

Mrs. Marjorie Gerrard was honoured 
for her services as organist at Elphinstone 
Church, Man., for 30 years. Presentations 
were made by the junior and senior church 
school classes and the youth group. 

Rey. Dr. John Robson was given an hon- 
orary life membership in the W.M.S. 
(W.D.) by the Annie A. Noble group of 
Queen Street East Church, Toronto, in 
June. 

The 100th birthday of Archie Milton, an 
elder in Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont. 
since 1934, was celebrated at a reception 
on June 5. A silver serving dish was pre- 
sented on behalf of the congregation by Al 
Ferguson, clerk of session. Greetings in- 
cluded a message from the Queen. 

Frank Whilsmith, chairman of the 
Second Century Advance for Christ 
national committee and former chairman 
of the administrative council, visited 
Taiwan and Japan in July. He was invited 
by the Korean Christian Church in Japan 
to speak at their pastors and elders con- 
ference. Mr. Whilsmith brought greetings 
on behalf of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, recognizing the SOth anniversary 
of the relationship between the two 
churches (see the feature on page 2 of this 
issue). 


JOHN CURRIE, clerk of session of First 
Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. presented a purse 
of money to Rev. Blake Carter when he was 
ordained. Mr. Carter is the first member 

of that congregation to enter the ministry. 


AT UXBRIDGE, Ont. Mrs. George Moore, left, 
presented Miss Margaret Leask of India with 
a gift from the St. Andrews-Chalmers W.M.S. 
Miss Leask is a native of Uxbridge. 


Mrs. Hazel Murie was honoured at a 
banquet in St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder 
Bay, Ont. to mark more than 50 years in 
the choir. For 24 years she directed the 
youth choir as well. Above, the organist 
and choir director, Norman Kleven pre- 
sents an inscribed pendant to Mrs. Murie. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN to be ordained in 
- the Atlantic Synod was Rev. E.M. lona 

MacLean of Halifax, shown with her 

father, Rev. Randolph D. MacLean. 


A service of thanks- 
giving to celebrate the 
100th birthday of Mrs. 
R.G. (Esther) Wells was 
held in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Creston, B.C. on 
June 26. Two former min- 
isters, Rev. Dr. James 
Dunn and Rev. Norval 
Robertson, attended, as 
did a former moderator of General As- 
sembly, Rev. Dr. J.L.W. McLean. Follow- 
ing the service Mrs. Wells cut the birthday 
cake at a congregational luncheon. 

At Amherstburg, Ont. where St. An- 
drew’s Church has celebrated its 149th anni- 
versary, the oldest locally born male member 
is William Watson Nattress. A former 
mayor, he was born in the manse on Sep- 
tember 3, 1899, one of the six children of the 
late Rev. Thomas Nattress and his wife. 

At Murrayville, B.C. presentations were 
made to the Rev. R.M. Pollock at a congre- 
gational supper. He has served the Abbots- 
ford-Murrayville charge for 14 years. 


LETTER 


~ Task Force of the Churches on Cor- 
porate Responsibility in probing the 
social conscience of corporate busi- 
ness. 

The Arctic Gas promise of ‘‘straight 
answers’’ to questions turns out to be 
a slick PR support for that company’s 
bid to construct a pipeline, not only 
against a counter proposal by Foot- 
hills Pipe Lines Ltd., but against the 
threat that public opinion may force a 
political stay of the project. One has 

- to be reserved about the objectivity of 
_ these materials in light of the public 
contest between the above-named 
| companies, including a CP report of 


(Continued 
from page 8) 


March 30th from Washington where 
heads of the two presented counter 
arguments before a U.S. Congress- 
ional committee. 
Your judicious readers will want to 
consult other sources of opinion on 
SEPTEMBER, 1977 — 


The only original, complete, 


unabridged edition 
available today? 


The Perfect Gift! 


Now in the Deluxe Edition 
with slip case, ribbon 
bookmarks, and 
distinguished leather-grained 
look! 


The easiest-to-use, most complete 
concordance in the English language 
is now available in a handsome Deluxe 
Edition. Abingdon’s Strong’s Deluxe comes protected by a slip 
case with colorful ribbon bookmarks and a new leather-grained binding. 
A favorite for over seven decades, Strong’s contains an alphabetically 
ordered listing of every word in the Bible with a chronological listing of 
every scriptural passage in which it occurs. The comparative 
concordance of revised versions (1885, 1901) and a practical Bible 
lexicon (dictionaries of the original Hebrew and Greek) make Strong’s a 
practical gift for every 
student of the Bible. 
$32.95, Deluxe 
Edition 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco.,ltd. 


toronto 


exclusive canadian representative 
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THE BIBLE ISTRUE 


Because the Bible is true it must be accurately translated from 
Hebrew and Greek into the languages of all people. 
It must be made available free or at a price even the poorest can 


afford. 


(Advertisement) 


Youre Never Too Old 
To Hear Better 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4231, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario N6C 3X 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependabie service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


$7,000 in Gifts is needed daily. Please help. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


~ Che Chorister Robe 


ie ny “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 
G .s 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude WW Vineent (968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


" 0 One colour or multi- 
FRE 


colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


ce Possibly 

j= the world’s 

ba best 

/ stacking 
chairs 


Here are chairs that stay comfortable. 
Chairs that oud off rough handling. 


Chairs that LO 
many stacking chairs look something 
like ours. But aren't the same. Ideal for 
clubs, churches, institutions. 


Write for free colour catalogue. 
Giesiay DARD TUBE 


CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 


K good. It’s why so 


* 


the subject, e.g. studies by members 
of our board of world mission favour- 
able to the general proposal for 
development, or views promoted by 
Oxfam of Canada taking a negative 
stance. Then the Berger Report should 
command careful study. 

From the Christian community one 
would hope for a commitment of 
concern for the rights and interests of 
the native peoples of the north, which 
appear to have been discovered later 
than the gas, and regard for the south- 
ern peoples of the continent that they 
may reflect more deeply on their 
stewardship of the earth before press- 
ing their consumerist demands upon 
its last frontier. 

(Prof.) W. J. S. Farris, Knox College 


Dr. Poulain’s retirement 


In a few brief words, I would like to 
pay tribute to Reverend Doctor André 
Poulain who preached his last sermon 
as pastor of Eglise Presbytérienne St. 
Luc in Montreal on July 3, 1977. 

It is due to his untiring and dedi- 
cated efforts that Eglise St. Luc has 
grown to its present size. It is the only 
Presbyterian church in this city where 
the service is conducted entirely in the 
French language. By his endeavours 
he has contributed not only to the life 
of the congregation but also to the 
development of a wider Protestant 
francophone community through his 
work with people arriving from 
France and other countries during the 
27 years of his ministry in Canada. 

The Reverend Jean-Claude Rufe- 
nacht is arriving from Switzerland and 
will commence his ministry early in 
August. 

Muriel Favier Davidson, Montreal. 


This is the only news that The Record 
has received regarding Dr. Poulain’s 
retirement and his successor. 


— THE EDITOR 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 

On June 30 the receipts 
from congregations for the 
General Assembly’s budget 
totalled $973,554, as com- 
pared to $854,678 for the first 
six months of 1976. 

Expenditures for the same 
period amounted to 
$2,209,969, as against 
$1,868,021 last year. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) contri- 
buted $187,500 and _ the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) $30,000 in that 
period. 


Vine PRESBYTERIAN RECORDS 


“‘THERE’S NO BETTER PLACE THAN 

HERE,”’ by Ralph Matthews 
For long enough, our nation has 
wrestled with problems caused by econ- 
omic inequity. What shall be done with 
those communities which have little hope 
for economic improvement? In Newfound- 
land, a program of relocation was under- 
taken, and many smaller settlements were 
eliminated. Some folk chose to stay; and 
- following a survey in three villages, sociol- 
ogist Matthews concludes that relocation 
of entire communities is, perhaps, not the 
right answer. The title is one of the com- 
ments encountered in his interviews; and, 
somehow, on reading the book, we cannot 
escape the possibility that this comment is 
the right one. (Peter Martin, paper, $3.95) 
Owen Channon 


RELIGION AND ALIENATION, 
by Gregory Baum 

This is the result of a two year leave of 
absence that Gregory Baum took from his 
University of Toronto classroom, to 
become a student of sociology. He became 
convinced sociology has much to say to 
theology and that theologians should be in 
dialogue with sociologists. This is Baum’s 
contribution to that, summarizing the 
thoughts of some important sociologists of 
the 19th and 20th centuries, with critical 
comments and commentary. (Griffin, 
hardbound, $12, paper, $7.95) 

John Congram 


HOW TO RUN ANY ORGANIZATION, 
by Theodore Caplow 

Essentially this is a handbook for the 
person in charge, the manager or em- 
ployer. But its plain language and sound 
advice make it useful for leaders in church 
organizations, from the congregation 


upwards. As the author, who is a pro- 
fessor of sociology, says: ‘‘An organiza- 
tion ‘is a social system deliberately es- 
tablished to carry out some definite pur- 
pose. It consists of a number of people in 


a. mE PO Nsscw: la Ra  aeh ial 
~ AT MEADOWVALE WEST in Mississauga, Ont. 
the Presbyterian Church is sharing a four acre 

church campus with three other denominations. 
Shown at the signing ceremony are, left: Rev. 
_ Derwyn Hill, Presbyterian; Rev. Peter Mathiasen, 
_ Evangelical Lutheran; Rev. Ken Jull, United 
Church; Rev. Andrew Hutchinson, Anglican. 
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a pattern of relationships.’’ Many a 
minister could profit by reading this book. 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, hardback, 
$19.25, paper $8) 


CATHEDRALS OF EUROPE, by Josef 
Gruenenfelder 

Twenty-one of Europe’s most famous 
cathedrals are pictured in_ excellently 
reproduced colour photos, accompanied 
by a discussion of their history, archi- 
tecture and art treasures. Did you know 
that Gothic architecture is a geometric 
interpretation of the Trinity? For any who 
love ancient churches, this is a must, 
especially if you’re visiting Europe. 

(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $14) 


BONHOEFFER: EXILE AND 
MARTYR, by Eberhard Bethge 
An in-depth look at the personality and 
theology of Bonhoeffer by his pupil, 
friend, editor and biographer. It is most 
suitable for the person already familiar 
with the theologian’s work. But it poses 
questions for all to consider: comparing 
Germany under the Nazis with apartheid 
in South Africa and the church under 
communism, offering help in _ finding 
answers for the future in the crises ahead. 
Recommended for those who like deeper 
reading. (Collins, $15.75) 
Mary Whitson 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST, 
by William Kurelek 

The magnificent collection of paintings 
portraying Christ’s passion according to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, referred to in The 
Record article about outstanding Christian 
artist William Kurelek (January, 1977) is 
now available in book form. The sensitivity 
and reverence of the paintings, reproduced 
in large format on glossy paper in full colour, 
make this book a devotional classic, 
especially since the relevent verses are 
printed below each picture. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $35). 


A CHILD’S BIBLE, two volumes, Old 
Testament, $3.95, New Testament, $3.25, 
re-written for children by Shirley Steen 

These small paperbacks, colourfully 
illustrated with contemporary artwork by 
Charles Front, written in a simplified, 
abridged form for children, follow the 
style of the original without the com- 
plexity of language. And scripture refer- 
ences are given so the user can follow 
through to the authorized Bible. The 
excellent illustrations will help children 
visualize the events. (Collins) 


HOW TO TAKE CHARGE OF YOUR 
LIFE, by Mildred Newman and Bernard 
Berkowitz 

In simple, warm phrases that anyone 
can understand, the authors demonstrate 
acute awareness of the human dilemma 
combined with sound advice about the 


Think 


leprosy 
Think 
The Leprosy Mission 


@ 
Think 
compassion 


Pray for 
The Leprosy Mission 


Think 
12 million 


Help 


The Leprosy Mission 
reach the unreached 


Fill out as desired, clip and mail 
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Please send your information package U 


Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss 
Address 


Code 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 


67 Yonge Sireet Suite 1128 
Toronto, Ontario M5E 1J8 


Tel. (416) 364-3736 
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St. Hilda’s 
Towers 


Toronto 


A new concept 
in living 
for senior citizens 


NOW OPEN 


For Residency 
& Visitors 


Features of St. Hilda's 


» 


modern 14-storey tower containing 

134 live-in units 

underground parking 

wall-to-wall carpeting throughout 
electric heating 

thermostats in each suite 
housekeeping service 

bed linen and towels supplied 

laundry facilities for personal use 
public health nurse on call 

kitchenette included in each suite 
top-floor dining room for residents and 
guests 

roof-top terrace 

recreation facilities — games room, 
library, lounge, billiard table 

beauty parlour 

private dining room for use by residents 
gift and tuck shop 

outside terraced courtyard 

walkway to St. Hilda’s Church 

open toall senior citizens of any income 
range 

rent subsidy from government available 


+ + + H HH HH HH 


+e eee et 


> 


For Brochure & Full Information 
Contact: 


St. Hilda’s Towers, 
2339 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. M6E 4Z5 
(416) 781-6621. 


way out. This is not another ponderous YQ{/ WERE ASK ING > 


self-help manual but an inspirational little 
book aimed at the person who has trouble 
taking charge of his or her own life — and 
that includes most of us. For example, 
about making decisions they say: ‘‘Your 
indecisiveness helps you to avoid trying to 
reconcile the irreconcilables. Try to be all 
things to all people and YOU disappear. 
What if everyone loves you but your sense 
of self is lost?’’? A book worth reading and 
re-reading. (Longmans, $6.95) 


HYMNS II, edited by Paul Beckwith, 
Hughes Huffman and Mark Hunt 

The InterVarsity songbook Hymns has 
long been a standby for groups wanting 
singable, traditional hymns with a gospel 
flavour, especially for youth camps and 
conventions. This is an up-dated version 
containing 105 selections from the original 
book with more than 100 new ones. And 
guitar chords have been added to some. In 
doing this the book has lost none of the 
flavour of the old, and brings some new 
selections in the traditional mode that will 
be widely appreciated. And it was a good 
idea to include scripture references with 
each, as a guide to group worship leaders. 
(inter Varsity, paper, $3.95) 


CHILTON’S BASIC AUTO 
MAINTENANCE 

A large and detailed hard-backed 
volume for the person who likes to look 
after his own automobile maintenance and 
minor repairs. This book covers certain 
domestic and imported cars only, as listed 
on the back cover. It is well illustrated by 
drawings and photographs. (Nelson, 
$9.95) 


READINGS 


October 1 Psalm 85 

October 2 Psalm 98 

October 3 Psalm 72 

October 4 Isaiah 53 

October 5 Isaiah 55 

October 6 John 1:38-49 
October 7 John 1:1-5 
October 8 John 1:6-14 
October 9 John 1:15-28 
October 10 John 1:29-37 
October 11 Romans 5:6-15 
October 12 1 Corinthians 1:18-25 
October 13 Philippians 2:1-11 
October 14 Ecclesiastes 9:4-11 
October 15 Matthew 25:1-13 
October 16 Matthew 25:14-23 
October 17 Matthew 25:24-30 
October 18 John 3:1-8 
October 19 Matthew 19:16-22 
October 20 Luke 19:1-10 
October 21 John 4:1-8 
October 22 John 4:9-18 
October 23 John 4:19-30 
October 24 John 4:31-42 
October 25 Isaiah 6:1-8 
October 26 Psalm 51:1-10 
October 27 2 Corinthians 5:14-21 
October 28 John 5:1-9 
October 29 John 5:10-18 
October 30 Mark 2:23-28 
October 31 Acts 7:54-60 


bum iat Bada! 
sam 
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O our Session, in preparing for the — 
election of elders, submitted their © 
own nominations to the congre- ~ 
gation with the right of the congre- — 
gation to add other nominations. Is — 
this a legal procedure? 


A Presbyterian Churches in other 
lands, in their law, have ways of 
nominating elders, differing from 
ours in Canada. Section 132 of the 
Book of Forms does not provide for 
the session to submit nominations to 
the congregation. The procedure is © 
illegal. Ministers who have obtained ~ 
this opinion from me have in some © 
cases (perverse fellows!) gone on to 
have the session nominate. It might 
be wise to send up an overture to the 
Assembly to amend Section 132 to 
permit the session to nominate. This 
would settle the matter, and the law 
— if the overture is not granted — 
would have to be enforced. If it is 
granted, the way is open to follow 
the procedure so many seem to | 
desire. 

There are other factors in the . 
question. A couple that occur to me 
are these, first, if a session does 
nominate and the congregation then 
adds the name of a man or a woman 
who becomes elected, what is the 
feeling of that person becoming a 
member of the session that has not 
nominated him or her? Secondly, I . 
cannot see that it would be wisdom 
to encourage a procedure that would 
tend to make the session a self-per- 
petuating body. 


O For an election of six elders you 
advised me to have the notice say, 
“‘The session calls for the election of 
six elders, but reserves the right to 
take more or fewer than six as the 
state of the vote may indicate.’ I did . 
this, and found it the essence of wis- 
dom. We took seven, seven being in 
the high bracket of voting, and the 
seventh man was only a couple of 
votes from the sixth. It might have 
been the other way, that is the sixth 
may have been away down in the 
voting. My question is, where is this 
specifically in the Book of Forms? 


A it isn’t, specifically. It is just a | 
procedure that Dr. E.A. Thomson. 
and I, as joint clerks of Assembly, . 
sneaked in long ago as being within — 
the spirit of the law, though not the | 
letter. I confess that perhaps we> 
should have sent it down under the> 
Barrier Act to revise Section 132, ° 
Book of Forms. | “4 
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Our procedure has never been 
challenged (which is no defence for 
our action), but as it has been gen- 
erally adopted it falls within that 
teresting classification of things 
‘hat have come about by ‘‘consue- 
cude’’. By ‘‘consuetude’”’ here is 
meant changes that are made with 
common consent but without speci- 
fic enactment. Some day I’d like to 
write an essay on consuetude within 
our church, beginning with the organ 
controversy, the use of hymns in- 
stead of the exclusive use of the 
metrical psalter, and such liturgical 
changes as standing for singing, and 
30 on. 


O What is your opinion of the prac- 
tice of having friends call at a funeral 
home to express condolences to the 
bereaved family? 


A. Funeral customs are strange 
things at times. I am old enough to 
remember the last days when wakes 
were held, friends staying by the 
coffin all night long, with occa- 
sional breaks for refreshments. Have 
you noticed the recent splurge in 
funeral notices, ‘‘... beloved 
husband of ... dear and loving 
father of ... affectionate grand- 
father of .. .’’ and so on. I wonder 
who started this sort of thing? 

I read the obituary notices every 
week-day morning following the 
second cup of tea. (We’re on strike 
against coffee, a sit-in for sure). Iam 
overwhelmed by the affection that 
oozes out of these notices, and the 
implied saintly character of all the 
deceased. Once in a while, recog- 
nizing well the person lamented in 
these terms, I have said to myself, 
‘“rascible old fool’? would have been 
closer to the truth, and then glanced 
upwards briefly and said to myself, 
“Sorry, Lord.’’ 

Calling at the funeral home is de- 
sired by many bereaved families; 
others find it traumatic, and wish it 
could be avoided. It seems to me that 
dispensing with it should cause no 
offence to anyone. A note of con- 
dolence by mail can say all that 
should be said. As for these senti- 
mental obituary notices, I deem it a 
Herculean task to attempt to change 
the habits of funeral directors who 
are usually responsible for the 
wording. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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GOODFELLOW 
(cont’d from page 13) 


This redoubtable pioneer still spends 
several hours in his office each day. 
And yet he finds time to devise schemes 
to use his resources in worthwhile pro- 
jects according to his own values and 
priorities. He has endowed several 
scholarship funds for the University of 
Saskatchewan in Science and Music. 
Some of these require the recipients to 
travel to learn new techniques, so that 
they can return and share the new 
knowledge with their colleagues. He 
thus encourages the pioneering efforts 
of others. Only this spring he endowed 
a scholarship fund for the small non- 
sectarian college at Wilcox, Sask. 
founded by his old friend, the late 
Father Athol Murray. 

Sam’s vision includes the great 
potential for good that derives from 
trained and gifted leadership in the ser- 
vice of Jesus Christ and his church. 
Hence, when the Rev. Harrold Morris 
spoke to him of the need for bursaries 
and scholarships for students for the 
ministry and diaconate, there was a 
ready and generous response. 

Sam finds it most satisfying to be 
able to use his resources in the service 
of others, but he is discriminating! He 
is only interested in supporting those 
causes which appeal to his sense of 
what is important. And these are pre- 
cisely the characteristics that made his 
career so effective and his business so 
successful. Had he not relied on his 
own judgment regardless of the popu- 
lar notions of the day, he never would 
have been able to assist so many others 
along the road of life. 

Sam does not wear his religion on his 
sleeve, but he is a religiously-thought- 
ful man who ponders the deep things 
of the soul. In a personal discussion he 
raised issues about the central mys- 
teries of human existence, its origin 
and destiny. They were questions of 
ultimate spiritual direction, which 
must lie behind a life with direction 
and purpose. When living with other 
men at various gatherings it has never 
bothered him if he was the only one 
who ‘‘said his prayers’’ at night. Per- 
haps here is the source of his indepen- 
dence. 

Not only those who receive scholar- 
ships, but the whole church says, 
‘thanks, for your gifts, but also for 
being who you are, Sam Goodfellow, 
in name and deed’’. x 


Information and application forms for 
scholarships from the Goodfellow Funds may 
be obtained from the Board of Ministry, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


There’s more 
than just money 
ina Love Loaf... 


The dimes and dollars that a 
family puts into the World 
Vision Love Loaf represent 
a lot of love...and a lot of 
substantial help to needy 
people. Hundreds of indiv- 
idual families © through 
churches across Canada 
have experienced the joy of 
compassionate giving in 
Jesus’ name to help the 
world’s poor and starving, 
as these comments from 
past participants show.... 
“The Love Loaf program 
certainly challenged our 
hearts and made us all more 
aware of the great need of 
our ‘neighbours’ ”’. 

- Don Valley Bible Chapel, 
Ontario. 

“We are still hearing comm- 
ents about the meaningful 
and helpful aid that these 
loaves have provided for a 
better understanding of 
other people in our world.” 
- Church of God, Manitoba. 


Find out for yourself what 
a little Love Loaf can do... 
for you...your family...your 
church...and for the hungry 
world at our door. 


60% of the funds raised by 
the local church can be 
designated to overseas hum- 
an-need projects of its choice 
with the 40% returned to 
World Vision to aid in its 
fight against world hunger. 


Mail the coupon below to: 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 
Box 781-B, Willowdale 
Ontario M2K 2R3 


CHURCHES 


() Please send information on 
the Love Loaf program for 
churches. 


Name of Church 
Address 
City Prov. Postal Code 


Senior Minister (if for church) 
( ) 
Church or Individual Phone Number 
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NEW MEMBERS RECEIVED by St. Andrew's Church, Sarnia, Ont. are shown with Rev. Dennis Clarke! 
second row, left, and clerk of session John Jamieson, third row, second from left. The session and 


their wives welcomed the members at a dinner, which was followed by a confirmation service. 


CAMEOS 


Ont. honoured Rev. and Mrs. Wallace Little on 
the tenth anniversary of Mr. Little’s ministry 
among them. Pictured above with Rev. and Mrs. 
Little are members of the committee which 
planned the reception: Percy Harvey, Mrs. John 
DeKouchay, Mrs. Percy Harvey, Mrs. Ken 


Pearce, Glenn Ireland and Jack Krueger. 


AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Brampton, Ont. 
the 40th wedding anniversary of Rev. John and 
Mrs. McBride was marked by a surprise reception 


by the congregation. Gordon Campbell is shown Bh 


presenting a gift from the congregation 
which Mr. McBride has served for 15 years. 
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TEN YEARS OF SERVICE to the congregation 
of Duff Church, Largie, Ont. and Argyle, 
ST. ANDREW’ S HESPELER Church, Cambridge, Crinan, Ont. by Rev. Stanley Andrews was 


recognized when a wall clock was presented 


to him and his wife. Shown are: Mrs. Andrews, 


Norman McWilliam, clerk of session of Duff 
Church, Rev. Stanley Andrews, Douglas 
McMurchy, clerk of session of Argyle Church, 
and Mrs. Norma McMillan, of Duff Church. 


seo A 


ST. JAMES CHURCH, TRURO, N.S. the moderator of the 103rd General Assembly (central 


REV..DR. A.D. MacKINNON was the preacher 
at a special service held on June 19 by the 
Presbytery of Halifax and Lunenburg to mark 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination. 
Presentations were made to him and his wife 
at a reception afterwards. Taking part were: 
Rev. J.B. Robertson, synod moderator, Rev. 
John Pace, presbytery moderator, Dr. 
MacKinnon, and Rev. A.O. McLean, 

minister of Calvin Church in Halifax. 


IN ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Campbellford, 
Ont. Rev. Dennis Freeman dedicated a window 
in memory of those whose names are inscribed 
in a register. Mr. Freeman is shown with 

clerk of session Archie McCook and Mrs. 
Marguerite Burgis who made the presentation. 


as the preacher on June 19, when Rev. Clair MacLeod (left) ordained and inducted five acaba 
At right is Rev. W.J.O. Isaac, mission superintendent. 
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The moderator of the Synod of Toronto 
nd Kingston, Rev. Douglas A. Wilson, 
edicated a memorial tower in St. 
{ndrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda 
vhen the 134th anniversary of that con- 
regation was celebrated. Other memorials 
ledicated were two wheelchairs, a cen- 
ennial banner and an organ bench cur- 
ain. Rev. Leslie G. Smith is the minister. 


At St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, 
Int. a lectern and Bible were dedicated by 
.ev. Wayne Maddock in memory of Mr. 
nd Mrs. Wilson Sutton, and given by 
aembers of their family. 


_ New offering plates were dedicated by 
Xev. Nan St. Louis at Nottawa Church, 
Dnt. and an illuminated church sign was 
rected to commemorate the 80th anni- 
rersary Of the congregation on June 5. 


At Lake Ainslie Church, N.S. a pulpit 
all presented by Mr. and Mrs. Archie 
AacPhail, in memory of his grandparents, 
Ar. and Mrs. Peter Campbell and his par- 
nts, Mr. and Mrs. Archie MacPhail, was 
edicated by Rev. Lee MacNaughton. 


In Alberton Church, P.E.I. a bronze 
ylaque in memory of Fred Clark was un- 
veiled by his son Erskine and dedicated by 
Rev. Edward S. Hales. Mr. Clark served 
is elder for 64 years and as clerk of 
session for over 40 years. It was presented 
vy his family. 


On June 12 in Farquharson Memorial 
Church, Middle River, N.S. a Communion 
able runner, presented by relatives in 
nemory of Rev. Alexander Farquharson 
the first minister, was dedicated by Rev. 
Lee MacNaughton. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Eckville, Alta. the 
C.G.1.T. group totals 28, the largest in 
Central Alberta. The Eckville girls played 
host to senior C.G.I.T. groups from their 
zone this year. 


At St. Andrew’s and St. Stephen’s 
Church, North Vancouver, B.C. the bank 
note retiring the building debt was burned. 
Session clerk D. Gordon Dooley and Rev. 
Robert L. Allison took part in the cere- 
mony. 


At St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. eight members were received from 
communicants’ class and four by transfer 
in June. Rev. J.K. West is the minister. 


Anniversaries 


68th — Rockway Church, Rockway, Ont., 

| June 12, (Rev. R.A. Sinclair). 

33rd — Knox Church, North Easthope, Ont., 

| June 19, (Rev. J. Perrie). 

2Ist — West River Church, Durham, N.S., 
May 19, (Rev. J. Archibald). 

15th — Sandhill Church, Pittsburgh Twp., 
Frontenac Co., Ont. May 15, (Rev. J.A. Mc- 

Gowan). 

15th — St. John’s Church, Pittsburgh Twp., 

Frontenac Co., Ont. May 29, (Rev. J.A. 

~ McGowan). 

0th — First Church, St. Davids, Ont., June 26, 
(Rev. Dr. Robert Lennox). 

0th — Nottawa Church, Nottawa, Ont., June 

_ 5, (Rev. Nan St. Louis). 
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DEATHS — 


CON, REV. DR. RONALD JONATHAN, 44, 
was a Presbyterian minister who had been 
with the citizenship branch of the Depart- 
ment of Secretary of State since 1965. He 
died of cancer in Winnipeg on June 15. 

Born in Vancouver, Ronald Con received 
his early education there and in 1954 grad- 
uated from Knox College, Toronto and began 
his ministry in Sudbury, Ont. From 1960 to 
1963 he pursued studies in Chinese in Hong 
Kong. Then he became minister of the Chinese 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto until he en- 
tered government service. A doctorate in edu- 
cation was conferred on him in 1974 by Boston 
University, where he had taken a master’s 
degree as well. Dr. Con and his family realized 
a long held ambition and visited China in May. 

Surviving are his wife, Pauline Lai, a 
daughter, Margaret Jane, and sons Andrew 
Ross and Michael John, all of Winnipeg. 


FARRIS, THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL 
ALLAN LEONARD, 57, the eighth principal 
of Knox College, died suddenly at his summer 
home on July 7. Dr. Farris was born at Cole- 
ville, Sask. He held a B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, a B.D. and Th.M. from 
Knox College, and he was awarded the D.D. 
from The Presbyterian College in 1973. He 
pursued graduate studies in the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Geneva and Chicago. 

Following ordination in 1945, Dr. Farris 
held pastorates in Trail, B.C. and Bolton, 
Ont. He completed a quarter century of service 
at Knox College, having succeeded the late 
Dr. W.W. Bryden in the chair of church his- 
tory in 1952. He was called to the principalship 
of the college by the Assembly of 1976. Dr. 
Farris served the church widely beyond the 
bounds of the college, as preacher and lec- 
turer, through membership on many boards 
and committees, and was theme speaker at 
the centennial congress in 1975. He was co- 
author of A Short History of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and author of numerous 
scholarly articles. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Muriel 
Neale, a daughter Marion, and two sons, Ste- 
phen and Michael, both studying for the min- 
istry. 


HUGHES, THE REV. THOMAS OWEN, 90, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died in Ottawa 
on July 14 after a brief illness. A native of 
Wales, he emigrated to the U.S.A., minister- 
ing in Pennsylvania and Washington. The ur- 
gent need for ministers in our church in 1925 
brought Mr. Hughes to Canada. 

He served in Watford, Ont., St. John’s, 
Winnipeg, Montague, P.E.I., and in Tara, 
Ridgetown, Forest and Brigden, all in Ontario. 
He was elected moderator of the Synod of 
Hamilton and London in 1949. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Evelyn 
Mary Evans, and two sons, Elwyn and Clif- 
ford of Ottawa: 


ALEXANDER, RONALD, Knox Church, 
Campbellton, N.B., June 3. 

ANDERSON, J. ELMER, elder for 23 years, 
Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont., June 29. 

BELL, ALEXANDER JOHN MARSHALL, 68, 
charter member, First Church, Brandon, 
Man., brother of Rev. Dr. William Bell, in 
Victoria, B.C., May 24. 

BELL, HARRY LATHROP, 839, elder, Knox 
Church, Carstairs, Alta. 

BIRNIE, MARGARET OMAN, 91, widow of 
Rev. Robert A. Birnie, member of Nottawa 
Church, Ont., life member of the W.M.S., 
church organist and choir leader for over 40 
years, May 30. 

BROWN, ALEXANDER C., 78, elder, member 


A QUALITY — 29 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Only $2,995.00 
| Departures: 
October 29, 1977 & February 4, 1978 


Including Hawaii, Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji, California 


For information and brochures 


eae ‘ 
Cooke's Travel 
Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot Street 
LEAMINGTON, ONT. N8H 1L1 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 or 326-3258 


Support the DOCK PROJECT 
(Development of Camp Kin- 
tail) in order to up-date the 
facilities to meet Synod Camp- 
ing requirements. 


Your Heip is Needed. 


Send cheques to 
Chairman, Fund Raising, 
C.W. Lemmex, 

3082 Northview Cres., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 1B1 


SYNOD OF 
HAMILTON-LONDON 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC 
LIMITED, 146 Dundas Street, London, Onta- 
rio, Canada, N6A 1G1. 
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- QUEBEC — NEWENGLAND 
Colorama Tour 


Six Fun-Filled Days 
Departing Sept. 26, 1977 
Oct. 3, 1977 


For Further information call 


(416) 451-4776 
or write 


PARKINSON TOURS 
10 Kennedy Road North, 


Brampton, Ont., L6V 1X4 
Registered with the Travel Industry Act 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay srcu: i 


we! 


“nS MA 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


CHEYNE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, in 
Stoney Creek, requires full time Director of Lay 
Ministries. For more information phone or 
write the Clerk of Session, Mr. Craig Ptolemy, 
at (416) 662-6397, or 2 Avalon Avenue, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., L8G 1X1. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


23 Day California Tour 
Departs Oct. 17 — $660. each of 
2 to a room 
14 Day Hawaii — Fly Wardair 
from Toronto — Departs Nov. 12 
— $659. each of 2 to a room. 
Also departs Feb. 11 — $709. 
Mexico — Departs January 
Florida — Enquire for 14 day; 21 
day; monthly tours; economy or 
luxury tours 
South America 
week airflight 


We travel with our tours. 
Special Allowance for Groups. 


Transportation by 


Christmas 


“Eranklin’” Motor Coaches 


Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. #3, Tweed, Ontario 
613-478-3622 


“ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncon St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


of the board of managers, member of the 
choir for 50 years, Maisonneuve-St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Montreal, Que., June 1. 

COOPER, MRS. HAROLD (ALVERNA), 
member, St. Andrew’s Church, Watford, Ont., 
Sunday school teacher, member of W.M.S. and 
W.A., June 20. 

HAYES, MRS. TOM (RUTH), 79, charter mem- 
ber of St. Giles Church, Calgary, Alta., mem- 
ber of Ladies Aid and Women of the Church, 
June 6. 

HENDERSON, DAVID, 89, life long member 
and elder for 35 years of Nassagaweya Church, 
Ont., June 15. 

HENDERSON, HAROLD T., 69, elder for 24 
years of Knox Church, Sheffield, Ont., May 
29. 

JENKINSON, MRS. F.O. (MABEL), long time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, 
B.C., life member of the W.M.S. and hon. 
president Vancouver Island Presby terial. 

MacDONALD, ANGUS A., 86, elder for over 40 
years and secretary-treasurer for over 30 years, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Framboise, N.S., July 


24. 

MacGREGOR, DUNCAN, 97, elder, Lake Ain- 
slie Church, N.S., grandfather of Rev. D.M. 
Marple, June 8. 

MacKINNON, ALEX CHARLES, 86, clerk of 
session, Fulton Church, Malagawatch, N.S., 
June 23. 


McINTOSH, CAMERON LESLIE, 62, elder, 
Paris Church, Ont., July 30. 


McLEAN, MRS. DONALD, 96, member, Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., June 15. 

MESSENGER, MRS. H.J. (HELEN), member, 
Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont., and former- 
ly of Cook’s Church, Markdale, Ont., mem- 
ber of W.M.S. and for many years a Sunday 
school teacher, June 2. 

MITCHELL, MRS. W. (MARY GERTRUDE), 
80, life long member of Limehouse Church, 
Ont. and W.M.S. president for 23 years, June 
28. 

MOONEY, SEAMAN A., 67, elder and church 
treasurer, Chippawa Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., June 13. 

PAULIN, MRS. MARJORIE B., 86, member 
of Rosedale Church, Toronto, Ont., widow 
of Rev. Dr. James B. Paulin, minister of 
Rosedale Church, 1918-24, 1934-1949, and 
daughter of Rev. David Bickell, June 9. 

PITTMAN, HERMAN, 61, elder and former 
Sunday school supt. of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sydney Mines, N.S., May 31. 

PORTEOUS, JOHN S., 68, elder and choir 
member, Chippawa Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., June 7. 

ROBERTSON, MRS. LOIS M., 83, member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., July 9. 
RICE, ARCHIE S., elder, St. Paul’s Church, 
Winchester, Ont., former Sunday school 

supt. and member of the board, May 27. 

ROSS, MISS HELEN, retired deaconess, who 
served with the W.M.S. (W.D.) in various 
locations for 34 years, including 14 years at the 
Cecilia Jeffrey School, Kenora, Ont. An elder 
in Geneva Church, Chesley, Ont., Miss Ross 
died on a visit to Kenora on June 14. 

STEPHENSON, JANET W.B., member, Drum- 
mond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
17. 

STRAWSON, MRS. CATHERINE, 81, mem- 
ber, Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
May 30. 

WHITE, LEN, 54, elder, Calvin-Goforth 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., June 5. 

WILLIAMSON, ALEXANDER B., elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Guelph, formerly of Mac- 
Vicar Memorial and Stanley Churches, Mon- 
treal and member of the board of adminis- 
tration, May 31. 

WOODROW, JOHN A., 88, elder for 29 years 
in Esson Church, Oro, Ont., June 16. 

WORDEN (WILFONG), MRS. ETHEL, 80, 
elder, Doon Church, Kitchener, Ont., mem- 
ber of the Ladies Aid, May 4. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please 
send the address label or its code number 


together with your new address. Allow a 
month for the change to be processed. 


MINISTER WANTED 
Small congregation (R.C.A. denomination) in a 
predominantly English sector of Montreal, P.Q. 
with our own church building is looking for a- 
full-time minister, who will see this opportunity — 
as a challenge for growth and self-improvement 
in a field, comparable to a mission. Preferably 
the candidate should be aged between 30 and 50° 
and have approximately five years or more ex- 
perience in the field. It would be helpful, if the 
candidate has some basic knowledge of the 


French language. For further information, 
please write under Box No. 101 of this 
magazine. 


CR GN ae Sa 
ORGAN FOR SALE 
Two manual 18 Rank Pipe Organ, constructed 
by the Toledo Pipe Organ Company, presently 
in use. Please contact: Mrs. Sheila Pierson, c/o 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Church, 360 Niclo Street, 
Kamloops, B.C. V2C 2P5. Telephone (604) 374- 
1600 or organist Tim Nagurski (604) 372-7596. 
POAT Mgt Js vant) mi SSIS 2 Se a 
HOW ABOUT A TRIP TO THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC? 


Leaving Toronto November 10 come with us to 
Fiji, New Zealand, Australia and Tahiti. 
Twenty-two glorious days of Spring in the 
South for only $2558 (U.S.) — or about $250. 
less if you wish to join us in Los Angeles. If 
interested, please write to: Wholesale Tours 
International, 395 Old Yonge St., Willowdale, 
Ont., M2P 1R6, for further information. Kindly 
on Nancy and Findlay Barnes as tour 
osts. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
“‘A”’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 

Openings available for couples to work in 
houseparent capacity, caring for emotionally 
disturbed children ages 6-16, in the London area 
and in the area north of Toronto (Orillia). 
Please make application to: Ausable Springs 
Ranch, 518 Queens Ave., London, Ontario. 
N6B 1Y7. 

Attention: Jack F. Wall 


FUNDRAISING IS NO PROBLEM with our 
beautiful spoons from Holland. Mail $2.00 for 
four different samples to Dutch Traders, Klein- 
burg, Ontario, LOJ 1C0. | 
| 
FOR SALE — Hallman Electric Church Organ, 
2 manual, recently reconditioned. Inquire — Box 
136, Watford, Ont., NOM 2S0. | 


————————— oo 
JOIN DOROTHY HITCHINS, your Tour Host- 
ess on one of the following ’77-’78 tours — | 
ISRAEL-GREECE, October 17. Write Whole- 
sale Tours International, 395 Old Yonge Street, 
Willowdale, Ont., M2P 1R6; 

AFRICA, November; SOUTH AMERICAS, 
January; SOUTH PACIFIC, April. Write Brya 
World Tours, P.O. Box 4551, Topeka, Kansas 
Us. A: 

RUSSIA — Write Algonquin Travel, The Mall, 
Ottawa; ; 
ISRAEL — Write J.R. Booth Travel, Bell Mews 
Bells Corners, Ont., K2H 8R2. | 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplatet 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. y 
- 
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CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 

Jeans, Rev. Alex M., Humber Heights, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., June 19. 

qgram, Rev. Terrence D. Ingram, Duvernay, 
St. John’s Church, Que., May 19. 

mith, Rev. A. Gordon, Bracebridge, 
Church, Ont., May 15. 

"ai, Rev. Michael, Estevan, Westminster Church, 
Sask., July 14. 


Knox 


INDUCTIONS 

sll, Rev. J. Linda, St. Andrew’s Church, Cob- 
den and Ross, July 31. (formerly a minister 

of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 

Dollier, Rev. Donald, Hamilton, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 

Jallison, Rev. A.R., King City and Nobleton, 
Ont., July 27 (formerly of Livingston Church 
of Scotland, West Lothian, Scotland). 

MacLeod, Rev. J. Kenneth, Barney’s River 

- Church, N.S., June 2. 

Caylor, Rev. Dr. Robert L., Edmonton, East- 

- minster Church, Alta. Aug. 17. 


RECOGNITIONS 

carter, Rev. Blake, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., May 17. 

MacDonald, Rev. Glenn S., Sherbrooke, St. 
James Church, N.S., June 23. 

Tai, Rev. Michael, Estevan, Westminster Church, 
Sask., July 14. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


3ynod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.I., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington, COB 1MO. 

Charlottetown, Zion Church, 
John R. Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., 
lottetown CIA I1R2. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 


P.E.I., Rev. 
Char- 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S.A. 
| McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
— Tle Perrot J7V 5C7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 
1) 38, Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. I.D. Mac- 
| Iver, Box 178, Maxville KOC LRO: 

Kemptville, Oxford Mills, Merrickville, Ont., 


- Rev. A.J. Morrison, Box 399, Cardinal 
_ KOE 1E0. 
Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
- Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, 
Que. H4L 2K1. 
Richmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. Mc- 
~ Elwain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 
7H4. 


Vankleek Hill and Hawkesbury, Ont., Rev. 
— John Forbes, P.O. Box 73, Dalkeith KOB 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
' Box 246, Orillia L3V 6J6. 
Cambridge, St. Andrew’s (Galt), Ont., Rev. 
R. Spencer, R.R. #2, Puslinch NOB 2J0. 
Kingston, Strathcona Park, Ont., Rev. John 
W. Bell, 6 Princeton Pl., Amherst View 
K7N 1E6. 
aN and Tweed, Ont., Rev. Robin Ross, 
| 279 Dundas St. W., Trenton K8V 3R8. 
arkham, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald 
Cousens, 2 Southdale Dr., Markham L3P 
17. 


Rockwood and Eden Mills, Ont., Rev. F.N. 
_ Young, Morriston NOB 2C0. 
Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.J.M. 


190 Medland St., Toronto M6P 


_ Corbett, 


MUSICIANS! at last — a 
book holder to secure pages of 
any size hymnal. Extends to fit 
large music albums. Ideal for 
piano, organ and music stands. 


Sturdy cream-coloured ther- 
moplastic. $7.95 ppd. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Peterson’ Enter- 
prises, Box 7351, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, 46807, USA. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys of 
intelligence with a learning diffi- 
culty, offering courses leading to 
the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. 


For further information write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 

R.R.#1, Box 583, 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


Church Furniture 


PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 
folding - wood - plastic - steel 

_ upholstered - chrome - copper 
a A complete-ine of tables and 
‘ chairs for every purpose. 


i waa Peter Keppie Sales 
NH 57 Clharles Tupper Dr., 


J l 
iii NT i. ! West Hill, Ont. 

ij y \ Tel (416) 284-5260 

Ul u “Specialists in Seating” 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


... MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a tiving memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. 
e Repairs R 
e New Frames 


. moderne Designs 
e Releading 
e Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


Know 
what’s 
happening | 
in 
Canada? 


std 
Subscribe to His Dominion 


- a quarterly magazine of evangel- 
ism and church growth in Canada 
today. 


Mail coupon to: 


The Canadian Church Growth Centre 
4400 - 4th Ave, Regina, Sask., S4T 0H8 


Address: 


Postal Code: 


Payment enclosed: 
(1) $2/one year; (©) $5/3 years. 


1228 CASWELL CRES. — 938-1270 


You are invited to attend 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 
SUTTON WEST, ONTARIO, 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICES 
Sunday, September 25, 1977 
11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 


PORT HOPE 
ST PAUL’S 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


150th Anniversary 
through 1977 

Special events include — A Re- 
union Service and Luncheon on 
Sunday, October 16th at 11 a.m. 
Guest Speaker — Col. Rev. John 
Wiasrooter .V.C..'B.A.>5.B: De 
LL.D., D.D. Former members of 
St. Paul’s are especially invited. 
The congregation would enjoy 
hearing from you. For further 
information write: St. Paul’s 
Church, Box 311, Port Hope, 
Ontario, L1A 3W4. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


tained 
e G 


EsT’D. 1904, 


lang 


BULLAS GLASS LtTp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


GLENGARRY REALTIES LIMITED 


REALTOR 
HEAD OFFICE 
311 O’CONNOR ST. (at Waverley) 
OTTAWA, ONT. TEL. 238-8611 
Real Estate and Mortgages 
Referral Service * Guaranteed Sale Plan 


BRANCH OFFICE CORNWALL, ONT. Jim Sbarkey 
President 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 
Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Claris, 
Schools, from$20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, Caps, 


skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Toronto, Armour Heights, Ont., Rev. Dr. DeC. 
H. Rayner, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto MSM IT1. 

Woodville, Cannington, S. Eldon, Ont. Rev. 
O.G. Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay 
K9V 4E8. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and Motherwell/Avonbank, Ont., 
Rev. James Perrie, Box 103, Shakespeare 
NOB 2P0. 

Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J.D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M1. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., Lon- 
don N5Z 1S9. 

Exeter, Hensall and Cromarty, Ont., Rev. E.G. 
Nelson, Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1 WO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.J. Her- 
bison, 2 Beulah Ave., Hamilton L8P 4G9. 

London, New St. James, Ont., Rev. J.H. Mar- 
shall, 124 Stanhope Place, London N6C 4W8. 

Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., Rev. Robert 
H. Armstrong, Box 115, Wingham NOG 
2Wwo. 

Sarnia, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward N7V 
1G1. 

Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C.A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy N7T 
3G9. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Marshall S. 
Jess, 29 Bald St., Welland L3C 5B7. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 
Campbell, Box 205, Tara NOH 2NO. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 


Synod of Alberta 
Lloydminster, Knox, Alta., Rev. Ian Mac- 
Sween, 8116 - 105 St., Edmonton T6E 5E7. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C. Rev. Douglas Ander- 
son, 46073 Clare Ave., Chilliwack V2P 6M9. 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. A.V. Bentum, 
R.R. 1, 1860 Wessex Road, Cowichan Station 
VOR 1TO. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. W.R. 
Bell,-403 E. Columbia St., New Westminster 
V3L 3X2. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Ken- 
neth Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westmin- 
ster V3L 2X4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 


Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, B.C. Assistant 
specializing*in Christian education and youth 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. 


First Church, Chatham, Ont. Assistant spe- 
cializing in Christian education and youth 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. 

Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont. Director*of devel- 
opment, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. 

Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

e 


Presbytery of P.E.I., deaconess for Christian 
education and extension. 

Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, deaconess for 
extension and hospital work. 

Presbytery of Cape Breton, 
Christian education. 

Presbytery of Winnipeg, deaconess for hospital 
visiting for City of Winnipeg. 

Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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CONFERENCE OF | 
CONCERN III 


Thanksgiving weekend, Oct. 
7-10, 1977 — Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Ottawa 


Theme: Hearing God’s Word 


Speaker: Dr. Gwyn Walters, 
Gordon-Conwell Seminary, 
Boston. 


For all who seek spiritual renewal 
for themselves and the church. 

Sponsored by a committee of 
concerned Presbyterians. For in- 
formation write: Conference of 
Concern, 971 Woodroffe Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont., K2A 3G9. 
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are invited. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORE 


SEPTEMBER reminds us by the holiday Monday with 
which it begins as well as by the fact that it also includes 
the first day of autumn, that summer is well nigh done and 
that the time of harvest is at hand. Already, in parts of 
Canada the fall fair season has begun and growers are 
exhibiting some of the fruits of their summer’s work in the 
garden and on the farm. 

Your writer like thousands of others, has roots in a rural 
community; fondly cherishes memories from earlier years, 


and ambitiously plants a few seeds in the spring. Dreams 
_of what will grow have been carefully nurtured by coloured 


illustrations in seed catalogues or luxurious growth and 


luscious fruit. Such pictures suggest little or nothing of 


hours of arduous and back-breaking labour under a broil- 


ing sun, and certainly take it for granted that there will be 


no summer’s drought. The closest the catalogues often 
come to reality seems to be with the suggestion that plant- 
ing a garden or working a farm is healthful, outdoor exer- 
cise: it will tone up our muscles and relieve the pressures on 
our minds. 

Little is said in the spring about the weeding and hoeing, 


| and sometimes desperate efforts to get moisture to plants 
| when the rains fail to fall. Sometimes in early spring when 


frost threatens at night, the rest of us will make snide re- 
marks about those who scurry about finding pieces of 
cloth to protect their seedlings, only to join in all the justi- 
fied admiration accorded the beautiful blooms of their 
gardens later in the season. Since ever the human race 
learned to till the soil it has been thus. Paul knew and 
wrote of the respect normally given to those who sow the 
crops and cultivate them (I Corinthians 3: 6). 

It almost seems too elementary to recall that we only 
reap what and where we have sown. The apostle seemed to 
think it necessary, however, and wrote the words at the 
head of this page to his Christian friends in Galatia. Jesus 
seemed equally aware of our oversights in this area and 
spoke of one individual saying to another, ‘“‘“You reap 
where you have not sown, you gather where you have not 
scattered’’ (Matthew 25: 24). The Old Testament prophet, 
Hosea, with his own roots deep in a rural economy, knew 
the importance of planting good seed, and saw the folly of 


_an Israel that ‘‘sows the wind and reaps the whirlwind” (8: 
_7, NEB). (Compare also Matthew 7: 16, ff.) 
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Getting our Due 


_ “Make no mistake about it: God is not fooled; 
aman reaps what he sows” 


(Galatians 6: 7, NEB). 


So, we need to plant in order to reap, and we should ex- 
pect to work if we are to gain a reward. It follows as well 
that if we want wheat, it’s wheat we must plant, and if we 
want to receive back Christian kindness, we must give 
some evidence of having been kind in a Christian way to 
others. And there’s one other thing about reaping the 
fruits of our labour that only someone as recently come 
from God as Jesus would understand. 

He said that if we hope to reap bountifully in the end, 
there’s no point in being niggardly in our sowing at the be- 
ginning of the season. It’s only the birds who do not sow, 
and although they therefore do not gather into barns, are 
led by God (Matthew 6: 26 ff.). At the time he was trying 
to encourage church people to give liberally of their sub- 
stance in ministry to the needs of the world Paul wrote in 
such a vein. He might just as well have been writing to the 
farmer about his crop or to the factory worker about his 
job — or to you and me about our hopes when the final 
tally is made that our lives may count for something worth- 
while. He wrote (II Corinthians 9: 6, NEB), ‘‘Remember: 
sparse sowing, sparse reaping; sow bountifully, and you 
will reap bountifully.”’ 

We need to keep in mind that the manner of our sowing 
will make the greatest difference to what we reap in God’s 
time of fulfilment. We would seek the blessing of his boun- 
teous hand still when ‘‘Another angel came out of the 
temple and called in a loud voice to him who sat on the 
cloud: ‘Stretch out your sickle and reap; for the harvest- 
time had come, and earth’s crop is over-ripe.” So he who 
sat on the cloud put his sickle to the earth and its harvest 
was reaped’”’ (Revelation 14: 15, 16, NEB). 


Prayer 


O bounteous God and gracious Judge, hear our prayers as 
again we seek your blessing on our work of planting, cul- 
tivating and reaping. Through the power and leadership of 
your Spirit and with the help of your Son, teach us to plant 
wisely, to cultivate carefully, and gather again the seed of 
your word with love. Grant that in the time of harvest we 
may want to give thanks to you who have already given the 
increase. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. * 

/ BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Your GIVINGS 
lave provided these RESOURCES 


Mid- 


for the GROWTH Career 
of those in MINISTRY Counselling 
Personnel : 
f 
Clearing those seeking 
House to relocate 
Continuing 
Education information + funding 


Guidance 
Conferences forcandidates 


for further information contact Boardof Ministry, 
50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


NIGERIAN HARVEST 


THE GARDENS OF 


SURPRISING INSIGHTS into the meaning of Old 
Testament passages are being discovered through research 
done into botanical references at Neot Kedumim, The 

Gardens of Israel. The Moriah plant, left, may be the 

basis on which the Menorah, the seven-branched candelabrum 
which is a well-known symbol of Judaism, was developed. 

The resemblance is unmistakable, as the photo at the 

right shows. This huge Menorah outside Israel's Knesset 
(Parliament) was created by sculptor Jacques Lipschitz. 


THE BARREN SLOPES of Neot Kedumim — The 
Gardens of Israel, seemed unpromising, at first. This 
wilderness wasn’t my idea of a garden. 

But as I climbed the steep hills with other members of 
the study group visiting Israel, I discovered this was the 
early stages of a breathtaking imaginative educational 
project. It is located at the birthplace of the Maccabees, 
the Modi ‘in region, between modern, bustling Tel Aviv 
and ancient Jerusalem. 

Helen Frenkley, one of the iat. explained ‘‘The 
Gardens will put across the unbreakable inter-relation- 
ship between the physical land of Israel — the flora, fauna, 
ecology, climate, ancient agricultural problems; and the 
rootedness of the Bible, Jewish holidays and Judeo- 
Christian traditions, in these physical facts.”’ 

The Jewish patriarchs and prophets, as we know, often 
used the terminology of nature to communicate with their 
people. They had to translate abstract philosophical 
concepts into a language that their hearers, simple shep- 
herds and farmers, would understand. So they talked of 
plants, flowers and shrubs, the seasons, the wind and the 
rain. . . And Noet Kedumim will bring all of this alive for 
modern readers of the scriptures, through recreating the 
terrain and plant life familiar to the ancient Israelites. 

What was the promised land of milk and honey really 
like? Was Moses leading his people out of Egypt to an 
actual paradise? 

Paraphrasing the story in the Book of Numbers, Miss 
Frenkley reminded us that spies were sent to find out what 
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THE ROSE OF SHARON mentioned in 
the Song of Songs grows only 

in the red sandy loam of the Sharon 
Valley. This beautiful flower, 

shown here, is really a tulip. 


ISRAEL 


by Valerie M. Dunn 


WYyy 


they were facing in the promised land. ‘‘They came back 
with a seemingly positive report — it flows with milk and 
honey. But they hedged a bit after that by saying, ‘it’s a 
land that eats its inhabitants.”’ 

For shepherds an uninhabited, uncultivated land was 
indeed paradise. ‘‘The land was forested, ideal for goats 
(which produced milk), with fields of flowers; excellent 
pasture for bees (which made the honey flow). But the 
catch was carnivores; something the scouts had never seen 
and found terrifying — lions, leopards, wolves and bears. 
Wild animals that would get their flocks.’’ 

No wonder the scouts had mixed feelings and called it a 
land that ‘‘devours its settlers’’! 

Helen Frenkley pointed out that 1,000 years later Isaiah 
used the same words, milk and honey, to describe total 
destruction, ‘‘when he was warning the king in Jerusalem 
against signing mutual defence pacts with the superpowers. 

‘*Terrible things will happen for they will stamp over 
Israel on their way to fight each other. We’ll get caught in 
the middle and the result will be total destruction of our 
whole agrarian civilization. All that remain in the land 
shall eat curds and honey (milk and honey). . . 

‘‘Remember they are talking about a civilization of 
1,000 years later,’? she went on. ‘‘What was seen as a 
paradise to the shepherds was a disaster to farmers who 
had created fields and terracing . . . they faced returning 
to the wilderness.”’ 

The white squill, used as a boundary marker by the | 
ancient tribes, grows in the Garden. Why did they use the | 
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quill? “The roots are long and straight down. If some- 
1ody wanted to shift the border he could dig up the bulb 
ut would never get the roots!’’ 

The seven-branched candelabrum called the Menorah is 
he best-known symbol of Judaism, standing first in the 
abernacle in the Sinai Desert and later in the temple at 
ferusalem. The Book of Exodus (25:31-36) describes it 
almost completely in botanical terms: stems, branches, 
salyxes, petals and cups. 

Ancient Jewish sources hint at a direct relationship 
yetween the Menorah and a specific plant, which grows in 
hat garden. It is a type of sage (salvia) called Moriah in 
Webrew, which obviously resembles the Menorah, as you 
san see from the pictures on these pages. 

As we looked at a grove of olive trees we noticed they 
seemed to come alight as the wind rustled through the 
leaves. 

Helen Frenkley pointed out that the underside of each 
leaf is silver-white, and the light effect is created when 
the wind turns them upward. That is related to the olive 
being considered a symbol of peace. 

‘The dove mentioned in the story of Noah’s ark bore an 
olive leaf in its beak, it meant peace to the world because it 
was a symbol of light,’’ Miss Frenkley said. That’s not just 
because olive oil, when burned, gives a pure, white light. 
As we saw, the olive actually becomes a tree of light when 
the wind blows through it. 

The olive tree and the Menorah are linked in the symbol 
of the modern state of Israel based on Zechariah’s famous 
vision. 

‘<Zechariah, when the second temple was being rebuilt, 
had a vision of a Menorah flanked by two olive trees, 
pouring their oil into the seven lamps of the Menorah, 
and he sees something flickering in the lamps,’’ said Helen 
Frenkley. He asks the angel what it is, and as any good 
teacher does, the angel tells him to look again. 

‘<Suddenly he sees the words, not by might nor by power 
but by My Spirit. In Hebrew that is seven words, he saw 
one word in each of the seven branches of the Menorah 
_.. So to symbolize peace and the end to enforced 
dispersion, Israel chose as its emblem a Menorah with an 
olive branch on each side. 


A prophecy comes to life 


A living illustration of Isaiah’s prophecy about the 
coming of the Messiah appeared unexpectedly in the 
Garden. ‘‘And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out ofhis roots. 3, 

‘We transplanted some ancient olive trees but three did 
not take,’’ Helen told us. ‘‘For three years one stood here, 
and we Saw it had died.”’ 

Pointing to a nearby rock she said, “‘we needed a photo 
for one of our filmstrips on pagan worship to show what 
the idols had been made of, stone and wood, so we 
brought this water-worn rock from our wadi. 

“Our landscape gardener-architect whom. you’re fam- 
iliar with, (God) raised up here the prophecy of Isaiah in 
full, living splendour,’’ she continued, inviting us to go 
around the tree and ‘‘See what the Lord did.”’ 

Astonishingly, out of this dead tree new shoots had 
sprung from its trunk and roots. Helen Frenkley 
confirmed the tree was indeed dead, “‘But from its roots 
_ the last thing it did before it died was put up its 
- continuity.”’ 

Isaiah used this phenomenon as an example, not as a 
‘miracle but because it happens only to the olive tree. 
etober, 1977 


‘‘The people understood that, so knew Isaiah was giving 
them hope in the midst of his doom prophecies. From the 
seemingly dead tree hope will come, it will grow again.”’ 

The tall, stately cedars of Lebanon, considered a symbol 
of haughtiness and pride because they neither give nor 
bend, grow in the Garden along with the lowly hyssop, 
which Helen Frenkley said symbolizes humility because it 
is a useful species — fragrant, good for kindling, with 
beautiful white blossoms, It grows in rock, needs little 
water and generally doesn’t puff itself up. 

She reminded us of the story of David and Bathsheba 
where these two plants are used to illustrate a spiritual 
truth. 

‘‘King David took a yen to Bathsheba, and made sure 
her husband was killed in the war. Nobody said anything, 
David was God’s anointed, after all. And that was the 
perfect right of kings, customary at that time. 

‘Until the prophet Nathan comes along and says, 
David, it behooves you to go to the tabernacle and beg 
God’s forgiveness. And the clue to what was considered 
David’s real aim we find in the 51st Psalm which was 
David’s prayer of thanksgiving to God, cleanse me with 
hyssop that I may be pure. 

‘‘David’s prayer meant to cure him of pride. He is no 
better in God’s eyes, no greater, than the poorest shepherd 
in his kingdom. How totally revolutionary an idea that was 


The “rose”’ of Sharon 


Helen Frenkley explained that the meaning of natural 
imagery in the Bible has often been misunderstood because 
translators, unfamiliar with the flowers and shrubs of 
Israel, just used the name for one they did know. 

A famous example is the so-called ‘‘rose’’ of Sharon 
referred to in the Song of Songs. It is actually a tulip which 
grew along with ‘‘the lily of the valleys,’’ really a type of 
narcissus! 

At Neot Kedumim they’re recreating the setting of this 
beautiful poetry, with the two flowers growing together as 
in the Sharon valley. It will show how the message uses the 
progression of seasonal events, spanning the end of Israel’s 
rainy season (late March) through the first figs and 
grapevine blossoms (end of May). 

Even the young man calling his beloved ‘‘my dove’’ is 
not just poetic imagery. He is trying to open the girl’s eyes 
to their own love by comparing her to the doves nesting in 
cliffs and caves during their mating season, May to mid- 
June. 

Helen Frenkley emphasized that the Song of Songs is 
more than romantic poetry. ‘‘When the Talmudic scholars 
argued about including the seemingly worldly Song of 
Songs in the Bible, one great sage pointed out that every- 
thing else should go and the Song of Songs stay, because if 
anything represents the true love between God and Israel, 
it is the love poetry of the Song of Songs.”’ 

Over the next five years the directors plan to make Neot 
Kedumim a world institution for study of nature in the 
Bible with a 300-bed centre containing museums, class- 
rooms and laboratories. 

As well as developing the Garden, educational materials 
are being produced including filmstrips and posters. The 
pictures on these pages are from a beautiful 52-page soft- 
cover book, Ecology in the Bible, available at $5. It, plus a 
list of other materials, can be obtained from NEOT 
KEDUMIM, 4080 Morrison Drive, Gurnee, Illinois 60031, 
US. Acs o04 
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MANY YEARS AGO, longer than I 
care to record, I stepped off the train 
at Lousana, Alberta. I was the first 
student minister appointed there after 
the property commission returned the 
Lousana and Trenville charge to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

In August I had the joy of return- 
ing to that field where I had served the 
first two summers when a student in 
arts. In the Rev. Robert Burton’s time 
a church had been built, and it was . 
comfortably filled for the occasion, 
despite wet weather. One carload 
came from 90 miles away, which of 
course is no distance at all on the 
prairie. 

I was able to visit Lousana, Rocky 
Mountain House, Eckville, Sylvan 
Lake, Red Deer, Penhold, Innisfail, 
Olds, Carstairs, and Fort Macleod be- 
cause I went to Calgary to represent 
our church at the Anglican General 
Synod and the United Church Gen- 
eral Council. The week-end in be- 
tween provided an opportunity for 
travel. 
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Most of the meetings were infor- 
mal. At Sylvan Lake I stayed over- 
night with young people at a week-end 
camp. From Fort Macleod we were 
driven out to the Blood Reserve, 
where a friendly public relations offi- 
cer, Miss Doreen Rabbit, took us ona 
tour of the modern administration 
building and shopping complex, which 
bears the name Chief Shot Both Sides. 

It was interesting to find a young 
man preparing a curriculum to teach 
the Blackfoot language, using an 
alphabet of 13 letters. He has to get 
the concurrence of all Blackfoot chiefs 
before the courses in that form of the 
native language begins. 

The Blood Reserve, extending over 
365,000 acres and populated with 
some 5,100 people, is where Prince 
Charles was made a chief earlier this 
year. 

In a long modern factory the Indian 
Canadians are building houses, under 
the supervision of a few skilled white 
men. Kanai Industries is operated by 
the Blood Reserve Council and fi- 


TOP, LEFT: On the Blood Reserve near 
Cardston, Alberta. 
RIGHT: Interior, St. Andrew's Church, 
Lousana, Alberta. 


LOWER LEFT: Memorial Church, 

Rocky Mountain House, Alberta. 
RIGHT: Young adults (and Mark Gordon) 
at Camp Kannawin. 


initially with government 
Houses complete with insula- 
tion, electric wiring, plumbing and kit- 


nanced 
funds. 


chen appliances are manufactured 
there, at the rate of one a day. They 
are transported by truck and sold 
largely to developers. 

The Centennial congregation in Cal- 
gary still meets in a public school, and 


I visited their vacation Bible school in — 


that building. The new area in which 
the church site is located, ‘‘The Pro- 
perties,’’ will have a population of 
50,000 before long. The growth of 
that city offers a great challenge to 
our church, if we expect to keep up 
with the spread of people. 

In July I had the privilege of turn- 
ing sod for a new St. Andrew’s 
Church in Bolsover, Ont., where the 
116-year-old congregation lost its 
building by fire last December. The 
Presbyterian church is the only church — 
in that village. 

In June I travelled to Saint John, 


N.B., Truro, N.S. and Halifax, as re- 


ported in separate items in the Sep- 
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WHERE WILL YOU BE June 29 to 
July 2, 1979 (Friday evening to Mon- 
day noon?) 
Hundreds of happy Presbyterians 
will be at the University of Guelph at- 
tending the 1979 Congress. 
The theme will be ‘“‘The Power and 
the Glory”’ with the Rev. R. Sheldon 
MacKenzie as theme speaker. Dr. 
MacKenzie is an associate professor of 
‘religious studies at Memorial Uni- 
"versity in Newfoundland. 
You probably can’t say yet whether 


you will be there, but if represen- departments 

‘tatives are to be present from your 

_ presbytery or congregation, it is essen- 

“tial that the first steps be taken imme- 6 Letters 28 Cameos 

diately. Let me suggest three of them: 20 News 29 Books 
Each presbytery should name a con- 24 Personals 31 Deaths 

tact person through whom _ infor- 26 See/Hear 32 Calendar 
| mation may be channelled. 97 You Were Asking?» 


Since the indications are that the 

cost per delegate will be $200 or more, 
each presbytery should include $100 in 
each of the 1978 and 1979 budgets. 
_ Every congregation should also in- 
- clude $100 in its budget for both 1978 
' and 1979 for each delegate. Larger 
congregations should consider send- 
ing several persons. 

More information will be sent as 
plans progress — but please — don’t 
delay — take these first steps now! 


J.J. Harrold Morris 
Chairman, Congress ’79 Committee. 


from the moderator 
continued 


tember Record. It was.a great occa- 
sion when Rev. Dr. A.D. MacKinnon 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination. I was there for the pres- 
bytery service of thanksgiving in Hali- 
fax; the Presbytery of Cape Breton 
honoured him at a service a week 
later. 

Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, 
principal clerk of the General Assem- 
bly, secretary of the administrative 
council and of several boards and 


committees, was treated in hospital. 


- for a heart ailment in July. Doctors 
advised him to stay out of the office 
until October Ist. He was recuperating 
nicely when I visited him yesterday 
(August 25). * 
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PUNGENT 
and. 


PERTINENT 


The Irish Assembly 


Dull, 
with bright 
intervals! 


by J.C. Faulkner 


IF THE ASSEMBLY of 1977 had to 
be described in one word it would 
have to be dull. As one ardent soul 
once described a preacher who had 
failed to come up to his expectations 
— ‘He had neither fire nor faith’. Not 
that the Assembly was bad. It was 
good; but with a uniformity of good- 
ness which amounted at times to me- 
diocrity. One got the impression that 
the journalists in the news room must 
have been like hens trying to get a feed 
out of a bundle of chaff — a lot of 
scratching but very little cotn. Even 
the media had to make a headline out 
of the statement that ministers were so 
poorly paid that they had to do a bit 
of ‘‘moonlight’’ teaching, on the quiet, 
to eke out their meagre incomes. 
Nothing very spectacular or scanda- 
lous in that. If the speaker had said 
that some ministers were doing a bit 
of moonlighting with their neigh- 
bours’ wives it would have been im- 
possible to get into Church House 
without tripping over TV equipment. 
Such is the world in which the church 
operates. Talk sense and nobody lis- 
tens. Make it nonsense with a sug- 
gestion of scandal, or the possibility 
of a fight, and the world is all ears. 

In some ways the Assembly was 
rather like the Irish football team 
playing Iceland. They could kick the 
ball all over the pitch but never score a 
goal. This was most evident in those 
debates where goals were most need- 
ed. In the discussion on what might 
now be described as ‘‘the state of the 
nation’’ report from the government 
committee some wished to make the 
Secretary of State captain, others 
wouldn’t give him a place on the team! 
At times it seemed that the opinions on 
how to defeat terrorists were so varied 
that the only thing the police could do 
was to go after them with a rifle in one 
hand and a Bible in the other — which 
may be a fair enough, if somewhat 
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Over-simplified, statement of the 
Christian position. 

The only optimist was the moder- 
ator of the Church of Scotland who 
tried to cheer the Assembly by point- 
ing out some ways in which we were 
doing better than they were. This 
failed to arouse a great deal of enthu- 
siasm possibly because, as one man 
whispered, we always knew that any- 
way. 

It was good to see the moderator of 
the Church of Scotland in full mod- 
eratorial dress. Was he another re- 
minder of our departing glory? 

One final thought. This was the first 
year a minister appeared at the As- 
sembly in an emerald green stock. The 
traditional clerical collar and black 
stock has occasionally been replaced 
by grey, red and blue. Now we have 
seen green. If his opposite number ap- 
pears next year in a ‘‘you know what’’ 
coloured stock — no prizes offered 
for the name of the most likely wear- 
er — the rule will have to be no more 
coloured stocks. « 


SINCE NO REPORT of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland was re- 
ceived, this comment is reprinted from THE 
PRESBYTERIAN HERALD, the magazine of 
that church. 


LETTERS 


More about 
Predestination 


I am delighted that an article on 
predestination can stir up a little con- 
troversy even in our day. 

When I re-read my article I noted 
that it was more brash in tone than I 
had intended. For this I apologize. 
Nevertheless, I stand by what I have 
written. 

The point I tried to make in my ar- 
ticle is that predestination is good and 
not bad news. I believe it has been 
made into bad news by two wrong 
interpretations. The first is fatalism. 
The second is what has come to be 
known in the history of doctrine as 
‘‘double predestination,’’ that is, the 
view that while some have been pre- 
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destined from all eternity to salva- 
tion, others have been predestined 
from all eternity to damnation. This 
doctrine is not taught by the Scots 
Confession, the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession, the Heidelberg Catechism, 
etc. but it appears to be the teaching 
of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. 

While the Bible teaches that we have 
been elected in Christ from all eter- 
nity to salvation (Ephesians 1:4), no- 
where, as far as I can see, does it teach 
that some have been predestined to 
damnation. If Mr. Walker can show 
me where the Bible clearly teaches 
this, then of course, I will change my 
views. 

The views I have presented in my 
article are in accord with the state- 
ment of ‘‘Election and Predestina- 
tion’? adopted by the 1970 General 
Assembly and declaratory acts of a 
number of Presbyterian churches. Mr. 
Walker is wrong in saying that this» 
statement is only for discussion. It was 
adopted as an interim statement. Al- 
though it does not have the status of 
something which has been adopted 
under the Barrier Act procedure, 
nevertheless it is a statement of doc- 
trine. In fact, there is a sense in which 
all doctrinal statements are interim 
statements. 

For Presbyterians, the Bible and the 
Bible alone, as it witnesses to Christ, 
is the supreme standard. Confessions 
of Faith are subordinate standards. 
Lest there be any question in Mr. 
Walker’s or anyone else’s mind about 
this, let me say that I always seek to 
adhere to the teaching of the WCF as 
the new ordination vows require ‘‘Do 
you accept the subordinate standards 
of this Church, promising to uphold 
its doctrine under the continual illu- 
mination and correction of the Holy 
Spirit speaking in the Scriptures?’’ 
Moreover, we must always bear in 
mind what the Westminster divines 
said about the work of church coun- 
cils including their own: ‘‘All synods 
or councils since the apostles’ time, 
whether general or particular, may 
err, and many have erred; therefore 
they are not to be made the rule of 
faith or practice, but to be used as a 
help in both’? (WCF, Chapter XXXI, 
6H) 

Incidentally, I am grateful for Pro- 
fessor Allan G. MacKenzie’s letter 
correcting my wrong interpretation of 
John Milton. Some will of course say 
that this is not the only error in the ar- 
ticle. So be it. 

(Rev. Dr.) William Klempa 
Toronto, Ont. — 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD ~ 


DAVID and VERA MACE have made the most of their | 


forty years of marriage. In their personal experience as: 
parents and grandparents, through international studies 
of marriage and the family, and years of counseling 
couples all over the world, they have discovered that 
most couples live far below their true potential for love, 
trust, and fulfillment. 

The Maces do not offer HOW TO HAVE A HAPPY 
MARRIAGE as an alternative to professional counseling 
for couples already in troubled marital waters. However, 
for those who realize that there is more and they want it, it 
is an open invitation for them to let their marriage grow! 

HOW TO HAVE A HAPPY MARRIAGE is the best in 
professional help offered in the form of a unique “work 
book.” The‘text contains exercises, assignments, helps 
for self-examination, and other marriage enrichment 
techniques. It’s the kind of “together involvement” that 
brings couples into a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of the spiritual, physical, and social spheres 
of the marriage commitment. The total time required to 
work through the program is 24 hours over a six-week 
period. 


“If you follow the steps outlined in the book as we have, 
you will really get to know each other all over again. We 
would recommend this book to any couple, even if you 
feel you have a perfect marriage.” —Charles and Mary 
Jane Gordon 


“The exercises are very good... . My favorite is the 
exercise in which you take one another's hands, look in 
their eyes, and tell them the things you appreciate about 
them. This is what it’s all about. We all like to be 
appreciated.’’—Robert and Claudine Williamson 


How to Have a Happy Marriage by David and Vera 


Mace. $7.75 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco..,Itd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 
1978 PROGRAMS OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION FOR MINISTERS 


PROGRAM A _ January 3-12 Ecumenical program arranged by the Montreal Institute for Ministry. Openings for 
eight Presbyterian ministers. 


Ist Week: 
AUTHENTIC APPROACHES TO MINISTRY TODAY. Dr. Urban T. Holmes, University of the South, 
Tennessee. 


2nd Week: 
NEW FRONTIERS INCHURCH EDUCATION. The Rev. William Lord, United Church Field Staff , Toronto. 


PROGRAMB January 24-February2 Openings for 20-25 Presbyterian ministers. 


Ist Week: 
A NEW TESTAMENT THEME. Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, Memorial University of Newfoundland. (January 24- 
25) 


PREACHING FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. Dr. Stanley B. Walters, Knox College. (January 26-27) 


2nd Week: 
STYLE AS A PROBLEM IN PASTORAL MINISTRY. Dr. Geddes W. Hanson, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
FAMILY EDUCATION AND RELATIONSHIPS. The Rev. Fred A. Miller, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


PROGRAMC February21-March2 Openings for 20-25 Presbyterian ministers. 


Ist Week: 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE DYNAMICS OF SELF-DESTRUCTIVE BEHAVIOUR. Dr. Alvin L. 
Evans, Wilfred Laurier University. 


PAUL: LIBERATION THEOLOGIAN. Dr. Paul S. Minear. (L. W. Anderson Lectures,, February 23-24) 


2nd Week: 


TELLING IT LIKE IT IS: THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ON PREACHING. Dr. John E. Burkhart, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


THE MAKING AND MEANING OF THE GOSPELS. Dr. Charles H. H. Scobie, Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, New Brunswick. 


PROGRAMD March 13-17 


L‘EGLISE AU QUEBEC. A bilingual program arranged by the Montreal Institute for Ministry with leading 
spokesmen from the Francophone Community and from the Church in Quebec. 

APPLICATION FORM 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
OTHER COURSES ATTENDED 


APPLICATIONS AND FEES 


| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

| 

Preference given to applicants who have not previously! 

attended. Registration fee $10. Applicants pay $50 ! 

from their Study Leave Grants towards accommoda-_ |! 
tion and meals in the residence. (The college may PREFERENCE (A, B, C, or D) 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


award a limited number of bursaries). Applications for 
travel bursaries should be addressed to the Board of 
Ministry, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Ist 2nd 


Mail to: The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2A8 
$10.00 REGISTRATION FEE ENCLOSED. 
(non-refundable in case of cancellation) 


N.B. PLEASE NOTE THAT NO BROCHURE 
WILL BE MAILED THIS YEAR. 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


FEEL A LITTLE LIKE one of the 
1ew space vehicles, Voyager 1 and 2. 
Dff they went in August, on a trip to 
jupiter, Saturn and maybe Uranus; 
ind nobody expects to hear from them 
‘or at least two years. Nobody on 
varth, that is. One CBC version at the 
ime of their launching said they were 
squipped to broadcast some of Presi- 
Jent Carter’s statements (on human 
rights?) and some rock music. Just in 
case they come across some super- 
intelligent beings out in space. 

We’re not going anything like so 
far, of course, as Voyager’s 
1,400,000,000 miles; but we are going 
off for two years. And since I will be 
working in London as director of in- 
formation for the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, this is the last article that I 
will write — at least for that period. 
The job puts me on the other side of 
the fence (or counter, perhaps, is a 
better word) from regular journalism 
for a time. 

I have certainly enjoyed writing for 
The Presbyterian Record for the past 
4% years. I always thought it was 
broadminded of the editor to take me 
on, without checking on the church of 
my fathers. I:-would have had to con- 
fess it was Anglican, although my 
mother’s family came to the Eastern 
Townships and to Montreal from Ul- 
lapool, and were true Presbyterians — 
in their better moments. 

The readers of The Record seem 
broadminded, too, if in a different 


sense. Although I have said a number 


of provocative things over the last 45 
issues, I have only outraged a couple 
of readers to the point where they pen- 
ned angry letters to Dr. Rayner. On 


both occasions it was on the subject of 


southern Africa. I’m sorry they were 
upset when I wrote about violence — 
but much more sorry that Ian Smith 
has made violence an inevitable pre- 
lude to independence for Zimbabwe. 
There is little enough space to pick 


out some of the major happenings 
‘since 1973, and to wonder what will 


cur in these areas by the end of 
ctober, 1977 


1979. But the temptation is strong, so 
let me try. 

Three times during 1973-74 I wrote 
about the Law of the Sea Conference, 
and the argument between nations 
about who should own the mineral re- 
sources of the seabed. Diplomats and 
lawyers are still arguing over this, 
while many countries (Canada in- 
cluded) have announced a claim to a 
200-mile economic zone and the big 
corporations are impatiently beginning 
to suck the manganese nodules up off 
the ocean floor. A picture of world- 
wide greed. Will it be redeemed dur- 
ing the next two years by these coun- 
tries agreeing to give power and reve- 
nue to an International Seabed 
Authority, which would use these 
funds for the development of the 
poorer regions of the world? 

Development. There is much more 
awareness now than in 1973 of the 


AS HE EXPLAINS in this arti- 
cle, Clyde Sanger is leaving the 
International Development Re- 
search Centre in Ottawa for 
London, England. In his new 
position he is unable to write for 
The Record. 

I am grateful for his many 
thought provoking and _ infor- 
mation filled features, and thank 
Mr. Sanger for the regular con- 
tributions that he has made to 
The Record. — The Editor 


issues of international development. 
The churches in Canada have done 
better in explaining these issues to 
people than our political leaders have 
done. Why hasn’t Pierre Trudeau 
made another speech to match the one 
delivered in March 1975 at the Man- 
sion House in London? And why not 
one in Canada? Does he think infla- 
tion and unemployment has wiped out 
our concern for the rest of humanity? 
Some of these issues are. starkly 
clear. Like self-reliance in food pro- 
duction, and higher yields from crops 


in tropical countries, about which I 
have written several times. There are 
some hopeful advances, such as bet- 
ter yields from subsistence crops, new 
skills in fish farming and the more 
scientific use of trees to help food pro- 
duction, either as shelterbelts or as 
part of the cropping system in agro- 
forestry. Canadian farmers should not 
worry lest any such advances cut into 
their grain sales; the demands of the 
poorer countries, and certainly their 
needs, continue to grow. But will 
Canada by 1979 work out a sensible 
food policy to suit both its farmers 
and its consumers at home — and 
across the world? 

Other development issues, like the 
cat’s-cradle of questions covered by 
the term New International Economic 
Order, have been more difficult to fol- 
low. Advocates of a NIEO have be- 
gun to find themselves on the defen- 
sive, when people say it would only 
anyway help the élites in the poorer 
countries who would make sure that 
any increased revenue from changed 
patterns of trade, from industrializa- 
tion, even from the seabed, would en- 
rich them further and do nothing for 
most of the population. 

There is truth in that argument, but 
it avoids the question of why there are 
these small élite groups in most devel- 
oping countries. They are in control 
either because they are a military 
clique, or because they are civilians 
sustained by soldiers. This is true in 
Africa now as much as Latin America, 
and true of several Asian countries 
(for example, Thailand) where in 1974 
there was hope of greater democracy. 

What can the richer countries do? 
Next May the UN General Assembly 
has a special session on disarmament. 
Let’s hope people there grasp the con- 
nection between arms sales and under- 
development; conversely, between dis- 
armament and development. 

I’m at the end of my space... Or 
on the verge of Outer Space! We’re 
off — to Saturn, or is it Swaziland? 
Goodbye till 1979. * 
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Thou 
Shalt Not 
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by William Klempa 


THE COMMANDMENT, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’’ is fami- 
liar to almost everyone. Yet its meaning and its implica- 
tions for us individually and corporately as a Canadian 
society in the 1970’s appear to be far from clear. Our 
Canadian culture is sending out many confused signals 
about how the commandment is to be interpreted and 
applied. 

Recently Parliament abolished capital punishment. 
Many Canadians recoil and rightly so from the thought of 
the state taking the life of even the most craven criminal. 
At the same time we have a law on our statute books which 
permits abortion and what almost amounts to abortion on 
demand. In the one case human life is regarded as precious 
and therefore to be protected and in the other case as cheap 
and therefore to be cut off. No clear principle seems to be 
at work. 


Life anddeath issues 


Moreover, the certainties which we once had about when 
human life may not be taken legally seem to have been 
called into question by recent developments in the medical 
sciences. Birth and death were once looked upon as the 
special sphere and prerogative of the Creator. ‘‘Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb,”’ Job said in his sorrow 
over his children’s death, ‘‘and naked shall I return 
thither; the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
‘blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ (Job 1:21) 

Now medical science has awesome power over these 
once sacrosanct thresholds: life’s inception and life’s 
demise. By means of various birth control methods we can 
now prevent conception. Through the use of amniocentesis 
(the examination of a small sample of amniotic fluid sur- 
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rounding the fetus), 
whether the baby in the mother’s womb will be born with 


medical scientists can determine 


physical and mental abnormalities. Pregnancy can be 
terminated in such cases or in other cases where the baby 
has no known defects. At the other end, life may be 
prolonged for days, even months and years by the use of 
miracle drugs, life-support machines, intravenous feeding 
and so on. 

All of this raises many problems and_perplexities. 
Debates about abortion continue to rage. Discussions of 
euthanasia and ‘“‘living wills’? take on new dimensions as 
people from different standpoints argue for ‘‘death with 
dignity’’ and ‘‘the right to die.’”” The Anglican task force 
interim report on dying raised a storm of protest because 
of its suggestion that new-born infants with severe neuro- 
logical defects may not be human and should not be 
treated as human. Although the report did not actually say 
so it implied that in cases of severe retardation their life 
should be terminated. The Anglican General Synod sent 
the interim report back to the task force to be re-written 
giving particular attention to the ‘‘sanctity of human life.”’ 

How then are we to interpret and apply the Old Testa- 
ment commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’’? Certainly the 
whole subject is immensely complicated with legal, medi- 
cal, social and economic implications as well as theological 
and ethical ones. There are no quick and easy answers. 
Again and again we are faced with real moral dilemmas. 
The Anglican interim report acknowledged this and then 
added, ‘‘Nor does any word from Sinai or Nazareth solve 
all our dilemmas.’’ Quite true! But as Christians we must 
struggle with the word from Sinai and the word from 
Nazareth. The Anglican task force was rightly faulted for 
not doing so. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECOR 
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‘en Suggestions? 


We live in a day, as Dr. David Read of New York has 

bserved, when there is a revolt against the ‘‘idea that 
nyone in heaven or on earth has the right to say to a free 
1an or woman, ‘Thou shalt not’.’’ Usually such a state- 
ient is greeted with the response, ‘‘Oh, who says so?” The 
amiliar parent-child dialogue that goes, ‘‘Don’t do that 
ane.”’ ‘‘Why not?’’ ‘‘Because it’s wrong.’’ ‘‘Why is it 
yvrong?’’ has now been carried over into the adult world. 
ll authority is under radical questioning. Command- 
acnts and rules of conduct which at one time were 
egarded as axiomatic are no longer seen as binding upon 
he individual and society. As someone has said, in our 
vermissive society, where anything goes, the most people 
vould accept are not Ten Commandments but Ten Sug- 
sestions. 
_ But there can be no getting round the fact that what the 
viblical faith presents is not Ten Suggestions but Ten Com- 
nandments. To the question, ‘‘Who says so?”’ the biblical 
writers give the answer: God says. It is God, the creator 
ind redeemer of life who commands, who lays these 
ybligations upon us. The commandments come from on 
1igh. This does not mean that the tablets of stone on which 
hey were written dropped miraculously from the sky. 
Whatever the precise origin of the commandments — and 
scholars tell us that they have parallels in the Code of 
Yammurabi and other ancient near Eastern codes of law 
— they come to us as the word of God which we have to 
near and obey. 

The Ten Commandments are the requirements of the liv- 
ng God demanded of his people. This living God is the 
liberator. Thus the commandments are prefaced with the 
words: ‘‘] am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage’’ (Exodus 
20:2). The God who delivered Israel from slavery in Egypt 
says to his people that if they wish to remain free then they 


ments deal with the duty to God. The note that is struck in 
each of them is one of absolute devotion to the one true 
God by having no other gods before him, by making no 
graven image of him, by honouring his name and by 
observing his sabbath. The remaining commandments deal 
with the duty to the neighbour. They set forth the condi- 
tions of a moral society. Honouring of father and mother 
is basic to family and societal life. The laws against killing, 
against adultery, against false witness and against coveting 
are basic to a healthy and decent community. We disregard 
and disobey these laws at our own peril. When we keep 
‘them we are set free for life in all its fulness. Thus the Bible 
says over and over again: Do this and live! 


Protecting human life 


_ The sixth commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’’ is 
concerned with the protection of human life. Life is seen as 
a loan and trust from God. It must therefore be respected 
and reverenced. The very fact that God became man in the 
person of Jesus Christ and lived a fully human life is an 
acknowledgment of the value which God gives to human 


cannot rival the reverence that we owe to God. Life is not 
‘an absolute but a relative good. Yet it is to be protected 
and respected because God commands us to respect and 
protect it. 


a 
_ October, 1977 


must act in the following way. The first four command- - 


life. Yet life is not a second god and the respect due to it . 


Actually the sixth commandment should be translated, 
‘“‘Thou shalt not murder.’ It is arbitrary killing that is 
forbidden by it. The commandment does not forbid the 
taking of life in the case of self-defense or in war or in the 
use of the death penalty by the state (although there are 
other reasons, some believe, why the death penalty should 
not be used by the state with perhaps the exception of 
treasonable action). 

The application of the commandment is clear in the case 
of murder. It is expressly forbidden and condemned. But 
its application in the case of abortion, suicide, euthanasia 
and war are far from clear. Yet the fact that we have 
difficulty perceiving the will of God in these difficult areas 
does not mean that the commandment does not apply. 
Certainly there will be disagreement about how it should 
be applied but, here as elsewhere, we must seek to discern 
the will of God. What does the commandment have to say 
about abortion, about babies who are born deformed and 
about the taking of the life of the terminally ill? 


The abortion debate 


In 1969 the criminal code in Canada was amended to 
permit the abortion of a fetus in those cases where the 
continuation of pregnancy would or would be likely to 
endanger the mother’s life or health. Previously the law 
permitted abortion only when it was necessary to save the 
life of the mother. The new legislation set up therapeutic 
abortion committees in approved hospitals which would 
decide on abortions. 

The year following the amendment, 1970, there were 
11,152 legal abortions in Canada. In 1974 there were 
48,198 legal ones plus many illegal ones. The number of 
abortions performed in our hospitals is spiralling. In New 
York City hospitals there are more abortions performed 
now than there are live births. Most of these abortions are 
performed on unmarried women under the age of 21. 
Clearly abortion is being used as a birth control method. 
Many seem to regard abortion as, in one doctor’s descrip- 
tion, ‘“‘physically and morally no more serious than having 
a tooth out.’’ 

How does the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’ 
apply? In spite of all the arguments that are employed and 
the euphemisms which are used such as “termination of 
pregnancy’”’ or ‘‘emptying the uterine contents’’ there is no 
question that what we are dealing with in abortion is the 
taking of human life. For the unborn child is from the very 
first a child. True, the child is still developing and has no 
independent life. But the unborn baby is a person and not 
a thing, not a mere part of the mother’s body. After 18 
days a heart beats; at three and a half weeks, when the 
mother may not yet know she is pregnant there are already 
the beginnings of eyes, spinal cord, nervous system, 
thyroid gland, lungs, stomach, liver, kidney and intestines; 
at six weeks brain waves can be detected. All of these facts 
can be found in a medical textbook. 

Throughout its history the church has stood stead- 
fastly against abortion. A modern authority on the sub- 
ject has rightly called opposition to the taking of life in the 
womb an almost absolute value in Christian history until 
recent times. But the pressure of our secular world is so 
strong that many Christians who would not have 
considered abortion several years ago now would consider 
it very seriously if they were confronted by an unwanted 
pregnancy. There is definitely a drift towards death in our 
society. Continued 
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There may be cases where abortion has to be reluctantly 
chosen as in the case of rape, incest or when the physical or 
mental health of the mother is seriously endangered by 
bearing a child. Then it is a conflict of life with life: the life 
of the mother over against the life of the unborn child, in 
which case we must decide for the life of the mother. But 
who will pretend that in the majority of abortions today 
the mother’s physical or mental health is gravely at risk? 
Alternatives to abortion exist: the use of contraceptive 
methods, the adoption of the unwanted child, provision 
for child-care and foster-parenthood. These alternatives 
should be pursued by individuals and they should have the 
support of the state. At the same time we should resist any 
further relaxation of the criminal code with regard to 
abortion. 


Deformed and retarded babies 


Should new born children with severe mental retardation 
or physical deformity be allowed to expire compassion- 
ately? The interim report of the Anglican task force made 
some important and positive recommendations regarding 
the pastoral needs of the dying and their families. But the 
report also made a number of statements which were 
rather disturbing. On the basis of a definition of what it is 
to be human, the report stated that ‘‘it is a fundamental 
error to treat an infant with severe neurological defects as 
human.’’ Why? Because according to its definition, 
derived in part from the theologian Joseph Fletcher, to be 
human one must have minimal intelligence, self-aware- 
ness, self-control, a sense of time, capability to relate to 
others, control of existence, curiosity, etc. 

The definition purports to be concerned with the quality 
of life. Great use is made these days of this notion. The 
phrase, ‘‘quality of life’? as Professor George Grant of 
McMaster University and Sheila Grant have said, ‘‘has a 
high-minded ring about it.’? They add that ‘“‘like the 
slogan, ‘every child a wanted child’ it is impossible to be 
against it. Of course, it is better for children to be wanted 
rather than rejected, and for lives to have a high quality 
rather than a low one. But let us remember for what 
purpose these slogans are now mainly used. They are used 
negatively, and with terrible destructive implications. 
Every child should be a wanted child — so destroy those 
that do not seem to be wanted. Only quality of life deserves 
our respect, not life itself — so we deny rights to those who 
do not measure up.’’ 

The Bible has much to say about the severely 
handicapped and about the respect due to the blind, the 
deaf, the dumb, the mutilated, the leper. According to the 
Bible, not even sin has destroyed the image of God in 
humankind. If then those who have moral defects, as we 
all have, can still be said to be created in God’s image, then 
the physically and mentally deformed are also in the image 
of God. 

To be sure, there are some very difficult cases of severe 
retardation. However, legal sanction of the taking of life 
of a new-born infant with severe neurological defects is the 
thin end of the wedge. What is to prevent those in power 
from taking it one step further to include children with 
physical defects, the children of the poor or children of 
certain racial groups. The Nazi program of euthanasia of 
the insane and the mentally defective was extended in 1943 
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to include children orphaned in the war. They were put to 
death in the gas chambers so that the country would be 
relieved of the burden of those who could not care for 
themselves. 

Who has the right to say that the life of a mentally 
retarded child is less precious in the eyes of God than the 
life of a surgeon, technician, politician or some other 
person who society rates so highly? An insistence on the 
‘quality of life’? means a compassionate concern for the 
weak. As the Swiss theologian Karl Barth has written: ‘‘No 
community whether family, village or state, is really strong 
if it will not carry its weak and even its very weakest 
members. They belong to it no less than the strong and the’ 
quiet work of their maintenance and care, which may seem 
useless on a superficial view, is perhaps far more effective 
than common labour, culture, or historical conflict in 
knitting it closely and securely together. On the other 
hand, a community which regards and treats its weak 
members as a hindrance, and even proceeds to their exter- 
mination is on the verge of collapse.”’ 


Euthanasia 


Brief mention should be made regarding the question of 
euthanasia — the active or passive taking of the life of the 
elderly and the terminally ill. The church must oppose the 
suggestion made recently by a British physician, Dr. 
Gowdry that the elderly should be given a death pill. He 
predicted that by the end of the century a death pill would 
become obligatory. One sincerely hopes not. 

The biblical faith affirms life. It may be the case that life. 
becomes, as one reaches the end, very unpleasant and may 
even seem to be void of meaning. Does not the Psalmist 
say, ‘“The days of our years are three score years and ten; 
and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is 
their strength labour and sorrow?’’ (Psalm 90:10) Yet in 
God’s perspective life is never so unworthy that it ought 
not to be lived. 

At the same time, there comes a point in which the 
patient’s life should not be prolonged by so-called extra-_ 
ordinary means, but should be allowed to die in dignity 
and peace. Lord Horder once said that ‘‘the good doctor is 
aware of the distinction between prolonging life and 
prolonging the act of dying.’’ There is a kind of artificial 
prolongation of life which almost amounts to human arro- 
gance. . , 

We are created in the image of God that we are the 
objects of God’s living care in creation and redemption. 
The taking of human life is expressly forbidden because it 
is the taking of life which has been made in the image of. 
God. 

‘Thou shalt not kill.’’ Jesus did not reject this law. In 
fact he extended its application to forbid hatred and the 
thought of murder: ‘‘You have heard that it was said to the 
men of old, ‘You shall not kill; . . . But I say to you that 
everyone who is angry with his brother shall be liable to 
judgment’’ (Matthew 5:21-22). Jesus commanded us to 
love our neighbour. The unborn child, the new born infant 
with severe neurological defects, the elderly are our 
neighbour. But above all Christ offers to us who break the | 
law his forgiveness if we repent and turn to him. ‘‘For the 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.’ (John 1:17). * : 
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_ Preparing 
for mission 


Study resources for the 
season ahead 
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by Kathleen Hummelen 
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COVER DESIGN from GO-GROUPS 
the resource book for youth, 


“THROUGH THE LOCAL CHURCH, persons are called 
and enlisted for participation in God’s mission. In the local 
church, Christians are nurtured and equipped for mission; 
here is the place for worship and reflection; here people are 
‘ministered to in their private lives; here the basic ministry to 
‘human need may be developed; and here is that community 
‘which is called to be in its deeds a sign of God’s love for the 
whole world.”’ 
~ How that community expresses their ministry, their mis- 
| sion, depends on how they understand their history, en- 
vision their future and participate in their world today. This 
is the situation to which one of the mission study themes for 
1977-78 is addressed. Local Church in God’s Mission is the 
name of the adult study. The six study sessions look at the 
local church or the ‘‘community of the people of God’’ in the 
old and new testaments as well as more recent history. It goes 

on to encourage groups to explore their global and local 

community. Techniques used to enable this to happen in- 
clude community exploration sheets and action ideas. Mis- 
_ sion quotes from church people in Canada and other coun- 


tries help focus challenges facing the church at present andin 
he future ($2.) , 


Go-Groups: Gearing up for Reaching Out is the resource 
book for youth. It contains seven experiences relating to 
topics such as, ‘‘What is Mission?,”’ ‘‘Mission in My Com- 
munity,’’ and ‘‘What Have I to Share With You?”’ Acti- 
vities include a simulation game, role playing, a debate and 
organizing a go-group. The packet also contains other re- 
sources to enable leaders to plan a complete program. 
($3.50) 

‘‘Caribbean Crescent”’ is the second study theme for the 
year. The material in the various resources includes writings 
of individuals from many places in the Caribbean. Gone, 
then, are the images of blue seas, white sands and lazy, fun- 
loving, docile people. This study confronts us with the 
reality of a people in struggle for identity, for freedom from 
domination, for the chance to form new institutions of jus- 
tice and for the liberty to choose whatever systems seem 
most appropriate to their dreams. 

New Mission for.a New People is the basic book for the 
adult study. In it several Caribbean writers speak of the 
social, racial, cultural, religious and economic tensions of 
the past and present throughout the Caribbean and of how 
the churches are responding to these. This book invites us 
‘“to know the Caribbean people better and in the name of 
Christ to stoop with them to lift their burden.”’ 

This study has two resources which make it particularly 
suitable for congregational use. The first is the study guide, 
A Strand of Pearls, which encourages children, youth and 
adults to learn together and from one another. Included are 
study session outlines, role plays, games and other acti- 
Vities. 

The related filmstrip, Caribbean Crosscurrents is unique. 
The kit contains the colour filmstrip, cassette and scripts for 
adult and children, two study guides for adults (each witha 
different approach), a study guide for children, and back- 
ground material. A catalyst for discussion, this filmstrip 
celebrates the people of the Caribbean — their diversity of 
language, race, heritage, religion and music, and the result- 
ing wealth of culture. But it also captures the lack of unity 
and growth imposed on the Caribbean by outside inter- 
ferences. This filmstrip can be used as a resource to com- 
plement other materials or asa complete study in itself. ($5.) 

The children’s study packet contains, Strand of Pearls, 
Guyana Guide, apicture set and other resources. ($3.25) 

Interesting program possibilities exist when resources 
from the two themes are combined. This is not so difficult 
since the ‘Caribbean study is, in essence, about the local 
church in God’s mission. . . inthe Caribbean. A group may 
wish, for example, to start with the study, Local Church in 
God’s Mission and then use the Caribbean Crosscurrents 
filmstrip to further explore the theme. 

The studies can be incorporated into existing congre- 
gational programs such as church school, adult study groups 
and youth groups. Special programs could be weekly or 
monthly studies for any or all ages, mission festivals or 
weekends, Sunday morning programs, family nights. 

Many congregations have fallen into what has been called 
a ‘‘WMS Syndrome.”’ That is, the Women’s Missionary 
Society carries the congregational responsibility for mission 
study. What should be so central to our existence as con- 
gregations and as individual Christians has become peri- 
pheral. To many it is the other side of the offering envelope 
or something that happens Overseas. Mission is an integral 
part of one’s daily experience . . .this experience, in turn, 
is an integral part of the global mission of the church. 
Resources are available from the W.M.S. Bookroom, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
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— for girls who need refuge and help 
by Mary McCullough 


LOVE IS LIFE’S GREATEST NEED. 
Everyone needs to be loved by someone, 
or by some group of persons who trans- 
late love into caring. For more than a 
quarter of a century, Armagh, a home 
for unmarried, pregnant girls, and girls 
in distressful situations, has been a liv- 
ing example of the amazing power of 
love in a girl’s life when she needs it the 
most. 

Although The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada owns, operates and main- 
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THE DIRECTOR talks with a girl and her mother. 


tains such a home at 927 Meadow Wood 
Road, Mississauga, Ontario, relatively 
few people in the church, from coast-to- 
coast, know about it and the fine work it 
is doing. The Presbyterian Church gives 
a grant, the Province of Ontario tax- 
payers provide a much larger grant, and 
the girls who go there to live for a period 
of time, are encouraged to give what 
financial support they can, based upon 
their individual circumstances. No girl 
is ever turned away for lack of funds. 


Where is Armagh? One may ap- 


proach it along a crowded, noisy high-— 


way, turning off into a _ peaceful 
country-like residential area with majes- 
tic trees reaching heavenward, and love- 
ly gardens spilling over with fragrant 
flowers. Suddenly one comes upon iron 
gates and a driveway leading to a spa- 
cious country home, setting serenely on 
four acres of velvety lawns, flower beds, 
a sunken garden shaded by century-old 
trees — a perfect sanctuary fot the 
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BESIDEthestill waters. . . 


heavenly music of singing birds. A rest- 
ful tranquility pervades this beautiful 
spot, providing a healing balm for girls 
who seek refuge and help there. 

The main residence has a warm, in- 
viting atmosphere with rich furnishings 
and paintings left by the original own- 
ers when the home was purchased. In 
1956 a new, modern wing was added 


which includes nicely appointed bed- 
rooms, toilet facilities and a restful 


chapel where services are held. Equip- 
ctober, 1977 


ped recreation and games rooms, craft- 
rooms, a schoolroom, practice typing 
room, laundry, music and library are in 
the main section. The rooms are open to 
all the girls who use them freely. 
Armagh has accommodation for 28 
girls. It is open to girls from: Canada, 
United States and Bermuda, of all faiths 
and races. The girls come from many 
sources: Children’s Aid, the courts, 
social workers, ministers, doctors, gui- 
dance teachers, parents, or of their own 


desire. The average range of age is 14 to 
21 years, other ages are included. 
There are two programs: 

Program I — for unmarried, preg- 
nant girls. ; 

Program II — for girls in distressful 
situations with home or social prob- 
lems in the community, and encounters 
with the law. 

There are twelve full time, specially 
trained staff members including a regis- 
tered nurse and a local doctor who is al- 
ways on call. The board of Armagh and 
other fine volunteers give willingly of 
their time, talents and experience in 
helping girls who look to Armagh for as- 
sistance. The house maintains a 24-hour 
service for the girls. 

In an atmosphere of Christian love, 
understanding and skilled counselling, 
the girls feel accepted in the commu- 
nity. They live with girls of their own age 
who have problems similar to theirs. 
They feel secure in the knowledge that 
the staff and volunteers at Armagh care 
about them. 

Program I — stresses pre-natal care, 
hygiene, motherhood and _ sex 
education. 

Program II — is directed towards 
helping girls with their distressful situa- 
tions, home problems and social prob- 
lems inthe community. 

There is an all-over program of edu- 
cation. A specially trained teacher, as- 
signed to Armagh by the Peel County 
School Board, teaches grade school, 
secondary school and supervises corres- 
pondence courses right in Armagh’s 
own classroom. Girls in Program II may 
go to schools in the local area if per- 
mission is granted by their social work- 
er. Crafts are also taught. 

Life is not dull at Armagh. The girls 
work in teams doing housework, they 
help prepare food and serve meals in the 
lovely old dining room, they work in the 
flower garden and do numerous other 
chores that have to be done in the nor- 
mal home. Living in Armagh is a learn- 
ing process which will be of immeasur- 
able help toa girl throughout her life. 

When the girls leave Armagh, it is 
hoped they will take with them the 
understanding, love and acceptance 
they found within its friendly walls, that 
they will feel fortified with a new set of 
values, a new spiritual strength, a feel- 
ing of security and hope. Perchance 
they may often call to mind the inscrip- 
tion on the chapel wall:- 

‘‘T am the light of the world, he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness.’’* 


Inquiries may be made to: Director, Armagh, 927 
Meadow Wood Road, Mississauga, Ontario L5J 
2S7, Telephone (416) 822-3234. 
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The 
Freedom 


of retirement 


by D. Elton Trueblood — 


IT HAS BEEN ALMOST 50 YEARS since, as a very 
young man, I was first introduced to the famous essay of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, entitled Virginibus Puerisque. In 
all the intervening time I have cherished his sentence, ‘‘It is 
good to have been young in youth and, as years go on, to 
grow older.’’ 

Though the brilliant Scot, when he wrote these words, 
was only 31 he had already attained a measure of maturity. 

As one who has enjoyed both youth and middle age, I 
am glad to affirm that my retirement-years have been the 
most rewarding of my entire life. During the 11 years since 
I retired from the professorship of philosophy at Earlham, 
my life has been enriched by opportunities which could not 
have been possible apart from such retirement. 

There has been marvellous freedom to do the things that 
could not have been done earlier, however delightful 
earlier days were. My wife and I have, because of our 
freedom of movement, encircled the globe twice, employ- 
ing many different means of transportation, including 
freighters, land rovers, planes, and trains. It has been 
possible to give a full semester to Mount Holyoke College 
as a visiting professor, to live for eight months in Great 
Britain, to lecture in Greece and Turkey, to enjoy a 
speaking tour in Russia, and to visit former students in 
widely scattered areas. 

The joys associated with these experiences are, in a 
peculiar sense, the joys of maturity. Long ago I read, in 
one of his Ramblers, the words of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
pointing to such a conclusion, but only in the recent past 
has there been a genuine verification of the truth of which 
the wise man wrote. ‘‘Vernal flowers,’’ said Johnson, 
‘“‘however beautiful and gay, are only intended by nature 
as preparatives to autumn fruits.’’ Only the end of a 
journey fully justifies the thought and effort which it 
entails. 

What, specifically, are the autumn fruits which achieve 
such value? Among a multitude there are three that stand 
out with prominence. The first is the vast accumulation of 
friendships which maturity makes possible. In my own 
case, the friendships which I prize include those of my 
students and colleagues in the institutions which I have 
served. No week passes now without some renewal of such 
connections with my former associates in Guilford, 
Haverford, Stanford, and Earlham. When a member of 
my first class at Guilford loses his wife, I have time, both 
to remember her and to write him a personal letter. A 
Haverford man asks me to visit him in Delaware, a 
Stanford woman writes to tell of her family; 31 years of 
Earlham friendships produce a constant succession of 
personal visits. Each one of these experiences enriches my 
own life, and for this I am profoundly grateful. 

A second autumn fruit is the opportunity which 
maturity provides to engage in activities not normally 
possible during years of active employment or hee care of 
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including the encounter with | formerly — etl Y 
languages. 

For some there is the actuality of a second vocation. The 
best illustration I know of the richness thus made possible 
is that of the career of the late Edith Hamilton. When we — 
saw her for the last time, and she was 94 years old, wes 
caught her reading the proof sheets of her introductions to. 
the 28 authentic Dialogues of Plato, which appear in the 
Bollingen Series. She told how, after her retirement from | 
teaching in a school in Baltimore, she entered the wholly 4 
new career of literary production. The climax to her new * 
vocation came, when on her 90th birthday, she was made © 
an honorary citizen of Athens. Not all have the gifts of | 
Edith Hamilton, but almost anyone can find retirement a 7 
door to some new chapter in life, however modest that 7 
chapter may be. q 

A third autumn fruit is connected with the written word. © 
Many of us spend a great part of our lives accumulating © 
books which we do not have sufficient time to read. There © 
they sit, on the shelves, some of them untouched for © 
months or even years. We long to enjoy these priceless 7 
treasures, but our lives are too full with urgent duties” : 
crowding upon our limited time. Then, in maturity, if we B 
wish, we can savour the treasures! a 

I love my library now because I no longer read under the. 4 
gun of professorial necessity. If I want to enjoy Robert 
Louis Stevenson again, and find out whether he is really as © 
delightful as I formerly supposed he was, I can do so. | 
There is no person and no duty to stop me. For most © 
people this kind of freedom never comes except in mature | 
years. Now I can peruse the works of thinkers, not because ~ 
I am scheduled to lecture on Monday morning, but out of © 
the sheer joy of encounter with some of the first rate minds q 
of the world. 

Part of the joy of the freedom of perusal is that off 4 
looking at our own markings made in former years. Why % 
did I underline this sentence of Carlyle’s Reminiscences in © 
1925? What did I mean by this note in the margin of the © 
Theaetetus? When I scratched that note, was that the first 
time that I really understood that philosophy begins in ~ 
wonder? Did John Keats speak as vividly to me 50 years a 
ago as he does now? Each day, as I look at the loved ; 
volumes again, I am grateful to the teacher who, long ago, © 
suggested that I make my own index on the final blank ~ 
pages of any book of value. By this means | relive, with — 
conspicuous ease, the experiences of former years, but” 
with added increments. 

I am always a little shocked when someone says to me. 
‘‘But you are not really retired.’”’ I hardly know how to™ 
answer such a remark. Of course I am not playing 4 
shuffleboard, but why should I? Since old age is the time % 
of liberation, why should I submit to some new bondage? — 
If some new production in the way of excellence is . 
possible, why should I voluntarily reject it? F 

I keep thinking of the wisdom of Aristotle when he — 
affirmed that happiness cannot be achieved in less than a — 
complete lifetime. This means that the last chapter is just — 
as important as is any other. It is good to be young, and it — 
is also good to be old. Life is lived best if it is lived in — 
chapters, the point being to know in which chapter one is, © 
and not to pine for what is not. I like my present chapter | 
immensely. * hi 
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SOME 50,000 PERSONS packed Arr 
for the Conference on Charismatic R 


THE INSTITUTIONAL church has a 
host of intelligent critics who, as a 
matter of-pzinciple, will not set foot ina 
local church. They love to cite exam- 
ples of pettiness, deep rooted preju- 
dices, unChristlike squabbles, and ab- 


surd behaviour on the part of church 
members. What hurts is that they are 


often right! ‘‘We have this treasure (the 
gospel) in earthen vessels’’ bathe 
church is frail, human. . . ‘‘that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God and 
not of us.’’ (II Corinthians 4:7) 

What the outside critic misses is the 
one thing that makes us the church. 
That is the presence of God. Without 
God, the institution would be little more 
than the folly its critics claim it to be. 
With God, the church in all its weak- 
ness is an instrument of God for sal- 
vation and healing in a needy world. 

The parallel I am about to draw may 
discomfit you, but I hope it raises in 
your mind the possibility that God is try- 
ing to get a message across to the 
church. I believe in this decade God has 
a word to say to us corporately (about 
ecumenism) and individually (about his 
sovereignty), and by and large we are 
missing what heis telling us. 

The problem is that the message 
comes through a most unlikely channel 

the charismatic renewal. Many 
church members have seen enough of 
things charismatic to be thoroughly put 
off. Inelegances, absurdities, divisive- 
ness... you name it, it can be pinned 
somewhere onto the charismatic re- 
newal. People in the renewal have had 
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a great deal to learn about discipline, 
servanthood, denial of self. In human 
terms, the movement is not out of the 
woods yet. 

Yet there appears to be a growing 
number of people who believe that God 
is present in the charismatic renewal. 
Leading Presbyterians such as John A. 
MacKay of Princeton, Lord MacLeod 
of Fuinary, Marcel Pradervand and 
Catherine Marshall have chosen to asso- 
ciate their names with what they claim to 
bea creative renewing act of God. 

At the 1977 Conference on Charis- 
matic Renewal in the Christian 
Churches held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
U.S.A., 12 denominational groups as- 
sembled together, some 50,000 persons 
in all. The central theme was ‘‘Jesus is 
Lord.’’ Over 1,000 Presbyterians pre- 
registered for the conference. About 
1,800 persons attended daily morning 
Bible studies led by Catherine Marshall 
and hosted by the Presbyterian Charis- 
matic Communion. This group draws 
its 3,150 members from 22 countries, in- 
cluding Canada. Compared to other 
Canadian denominations, Canadian 
Presbyterians were underrepresented at 
the conference, only 15 were present. 

Conferees had a choice of 71 differ- 
ent afternoon workshops to attend. 
Presbyterian offerings covered subjects 
such as ‘‘Growing Up into Christ’’ 
(Peter Marshall, Jr.), A Charismatic 
Approach to Social Action, Inner 
Healing, Christian Marriage, The Spirit 
as Creator of Koinania, New Theology 
fora New Era. 


by Douglas Lowny 


All denominations came together in 
Arrowhead Stadium for the evening 
sessions. Despite the large numbers, 
there was a sense of order that pre- 
vailed in these worship services. Ob- 
servers were struck by the joy and co- 
operation that pervaded everything. 
There was unity in the messages and 
teachings of speakers representing 
Baptist, Lutheran, Roman Catholic, 
Church of God, Episcopal and other 
traditions. Even the offerings were — 
striking ... the cash offering on the 
second evening alone exceeded 
$116,000. A particular highlight was 
reception of a telegram from President 
Jimmy Carter urging the conferees to 
pray for him that he might make right 
decisions toward bringing world peace. 

This conference was a visible ex- 
pression of what God has been quietly 
teaching many small groups over the 
last decade. In this gathering, we sensed 
God saying a profound word on the 
unity of his church. Christians are to 
come together, willing to listen to one 
another and to be enriched by heritages 
different from their own. ‘‘The unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace’’ is no 
longer an Option for those who call 
themselves Christian; it is a must. The 
mark of that unity is not sameness, but 
love. ‘‘By this shall men know that ye 
are my disciples, that ye love one 
another,’’ not with a mindless ‘‘sloppy 
agape,’’ but in self-giving service for the 
upbuilding of the total church. 

The other message to be discerned 
centres around the sovereignty of God. 
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FROM LEFT: Peter John Marshall, 
Presbyterian minister, son of 
Catherine Marshall. Charles C. 


Charismatic Communior 

Trapp of the Trapp Family Singers, 
the original heroine of the 

Sound of Music. 


PSALM 134:2: ‘Raise your hands 
in prayerin the Temple, and 
praise the Lord!’’ (Good News Version). 


adium, Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A. 
he Christian Churches. 


God desires to be sovereign in the lives 
of all members of Christ’s body. What 
he calls us to individually is simple. (It’s 
not easy ... I said simple.) Simply to 
live a life radically open to the sov- 
ereign God; willing to be changed by the 
working of the Spirit that we might be- 
come more like Jesus. The key is our 
willingness that God may have a free 
hand in us and inall that weare. Thomas 
F. Torrance (in Theology in Recon- 
struction, page 245) put the idea this 
way: 

‘‘Hence the first thing that must hap- 
pen to us is a glad subjection to the lord- 
ly freedom and majesty of God, the 
Holy Spirit, and a humble readiness for 
miraculous divine acts that transcend all 
human possibilities and break through 
the limitations of anything we can con- 

ceive. Come Creator Spirit is a prayer of 
Open surrender to the _ absolute 
Creativity of God.”’ 

Ecumenism and personal surrender 
to the rule of God. Ancient themes, 
‘coming to us with a new emphasis and 
‘from an unexpected source. We may 
choose to protest against the unlike- 
liness of the vehicles through which God 
expresses himself. But in the institu- 
tional church we had best be wary of 
that tactic. Someone may invite us to 
look at ourselves as the world sees us. 

_ Whether the charismatic renewal is 
still around in 15 years is of small con- 
sequence. Whether the institutional 
church responds to God’s call is of ut- 
‘most importance. That call is to be a re- 
-newed and renewing church. * 
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St. Hilda's 
Towers 


Toronto 


A new concept 
in living 
for senior citizens 


NOW OPEN 


For Residency 
& Visitors 


Features of St. Hilda's 


* 


modern 14-storey tower containing 
134 live-in units 

underground parking 

wall-to-wall carpeting throughout 
electric heating 

thermostats in each suite 
housekeeping service 

bed linen and towels supplied 

laundry facilities for personal use 
public health nurse on call 

kitchenette included in each suite 
top-floor dining room for residents and 
guests 

roof-top terrace 

recreation facilities — games room, 
library, lounge, billiard table 

beauty parlour 

private dining room for use by residents 
gift and tuck $hop 

outside terraced courtyard 

walkway to St. Hilda’s Church 

open to all senior citizens of any income 
range 

rent subsidy from government available 
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For Brochure & Full Information 
Contact: 


St. Hilda’s Towers, 
2339 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. M6E 4Z5 
(416) 781-6621. 


NEWS 


Central Committee, WCC 


A letter to be used in the worship of lo- 
cal member churches was written and ap- 
proved by the 134 members of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches at its meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland 28th July to 6th August. 

The letter which calls on Christians 
around the world to join in prayer for a 
church that truly confesses Jesus Christ in 
word and deed, was the result of the de- 
bate on the main theme of this year’s cen- 
tral committee, ‘‘The Confessing Com- 
munity.’’ It calls on Christians in their 
own settings to examine whether they ef- 
fectively witness in their daily lives, share 
their faith with others, identify with 
people in need and act in a manner that 
does not contradict their witness. 

Public issues about which the central 
committee spent some time concerned tor- 
ture and Southern Africa. 

In support of next year’s celebration of 
the 30th anniversary of the adoption by 
the United Nations of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights the commit- 
tee’s statement asks the world’s churches 
to intensify their efforts to inform mem- 
bers and the people of their nations about 
the provisions of article 5 of the declara- 
tion which reads: ‘‘No one shall be sub- 
jected to torture or to cruel, inhuman and 
degrading treatment or punishment.”’ 

The Southern Africa situation, cover- 
ing the countries of Zimbabwe, Namibia 
and South Africa, was called ‘‘tragic and 
volatile’? by the central committee. The 
statement declares as ‘‘blasphemous the 
great and blatant injustices being per- 
petrated in the name of Christian civiliza- 


A PAINTING of Mcintyre Mine was presented 
to Rev. Grant Muir when he left Mackay 
Church, Timmins, Ont. ata farewell gathering. 


tion by the governments and powerful op- 
pressors of Southern Africa. 

The statement also pleads for com- | 
pliance with UN Resolution 385 on Nami- — 
bia, which asks primarily for free elec- — 
tions under UN supervision, for mer- 
cenary soldiers in the Rhodesian armed 
forces to be held as criminal offenders in 
their home countries, and also deplores the 
reported scheme to transfer en masse 
whites from South Africa to Latin 
America. 

A brighter financial situation was re- 
ported for the World Council with this 
year’s expenditure running ‘‘well below” 
the authorized level. A budget of US$ 14 
million was approved for 1978 of which 
US$ 2,750,000 will be sought from central 
church treasuries and other undesignated 
sources. 

The council’s membership now totals 
293 churches. New members accepted this 
year came from as far apart as Melanesia 
and the Sudan. Four churches were ac- 
cepted as full members and two as asso- 
ciate members of the Council. Also ac- 
cepted as an associate council was the 
Christian Council of Ghana. 


Canterbury in Canada 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Most 
Rev. Frederick Donald Coggan, believes 
that doctors should not be ‘‘hedged around 
with too much legislation’’ on the issues of 
mercy killing, either of the terminally ill or 
of new-born infants with extreme brain 
defects. 

‘Doctors don’t want a lot of legisla- 
tion in this area and I’m with them... I 
believe that the majority are very respons- 
ible people. I would like to see ... each 
hospital have a team of doctors, nurses, 
clergy and social workers who would con- 
tinue to wrestle with these life and death 
issues.”’ 

He also stressed that the church must 
uphold the sacredness of life, pointing out 
the need to see that ‘‘the act of dying is 
worthy and dignified.”’ 

The Archbishop, who is the spiritual 
leader of a world-wide fellowship of about 
60 million Anglicans, was in Toronto to 
participate in the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of Wycliffe College, the 
Anglican theological school. He was pro- 
fessor of New Testament there from 1937 to 
1944, 

Speaking about the church’s involvement 
in social issues, he said that any form of 
Christianity which doesn’t look outwards at 
the world and its concerns is ‘‘pseudo- 
Christianity.’’ We are mistaken if we think 
God is concerned only with ‘‘religious’’ 
issues, he said. We cannot divide the sacred 
and secular. 

‘‘Jesus was a carpenter and his hands _ | 
were dirty most of the time. Ours must be 
too if we are not to betray him.’’ 

He called the situation in Northern Ire- | 
land ‘‘primarily a political issue with reli- | 
gious colouring and background. 
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_ “I would gladly walk down the streets of 
Belfast with Pope Paul . . . if it would do 
any good. However, it wouldn’t heal things 
in that very tragic situation.”’ 
Is the question of the ordination of 
women hindering closer relationships 
between Roman Catholics and Anglicans? 
“The Roman Catholic Church has only 
lately begun to take this seriously,’’ he said, 
‘pointing out that the Anglicans have been 
talking about it since the 1958 Lambeth 
Conference. ‘‘Roman Catholics find real 
difficulty in this,’’ he explained, stressing 
that he hoped the issue would become 
clearer as the two churches debated it. He 
added that ‘‘there are a considerable 
‘number in the Roman Catholic Church who 
want this, although it is not widely 
‘known.”’ 
_ He believes that the charismatic renewal 
“has done a good deal of good to the 
world-wide church,’’ while warning that 
“all doctrinal movements have dangers. If 
it becomes unintelligent, giving emphasis to 
‘speaking in tongues instead of the fruits of 
the spirit . . . it will go wrong. 
_ “From almost the beginning of my 
ministry I have longed for a new accent on 
the Holy Spirit, the most neglected Person 
in our preaching and theology. Our prayers 
have been answered with a vengeance.”’ 


Religious roots 


The Evening Adult Group of Orms- 
town Presbyterian Church, Que. gained in 
appreciation of their Christian faith 
through a fresh look at Judaism. Twenty 
women spent the better part of Lent this 
year studying the history of the Lord’s 
Supper in relation to the Passover meal. In 
June, these same women and 20 of their 
friends from surrounding churches visited 


| 


AT TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Montreal, Rabbi Harry J. Stern, accompanied by his grandson 


Joshua Stern Glaymon and Rev. Linda Corry of Ormstown, Que., explains the Torah reading 


to Christians studying their roots in Judaism. 


Temple Emanu-El, Montreal, to hear Dr. 
Harry Stern, rabbi emeritus, expound the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 

This visit was part of a day-long tour of 
places of worship in the city which also in- 
cluded Notre Dame Roman Catholic 
Church; St. Barnabas Anglican Church, 
Pierrefonds; St. Andrew and St. Paul 
Presbyterian Church; and St. James 
United Church. Within this household of 
faith, the differences and the similarities 
were as extreme, surprising and exciting, 
as those to be found among the members 
of any large family! The visit to Temple 
Emmanu-El was a follow-up to the Lenten 
study which itself had culminated in a 
Passover Seder held during holy week in 
the farm home of one of the church mem- 
bers. 


Inferior roles for women? 


Many women are experiencing a 
“‘changed consciousness,’’ says the divi- 
sion of mission in Canada of The United 
Church of Canada, an awareness of forces 
in society which prevent political, social 
and economic equality of the sexes. 


as an alternative... 


It’s. your world. You can make a con- 
tribution outside Canada in Third 
World nations if you have the qualif- 
ications and the desire. 


If CUSO sends you to work overseas 
it’s because a Third World country has 
asked for you .. . or someone like 
you. 


How does CUSO work? 

Overseas CUSO works with govern- 
ments, non-government organizations, 
and some international agencies 
which all assist in the placement of 
CUSO people. In Canada CUSO 
works through local committees, lo- 
cated in most universities and 
community colleges, which serve the 
entire community. 


What kind of people are needed? 
People with something to offer. People 
with sensitivity. People with initiative. 
People who are adaptable. People who 
are mature. People who can give 


‘‘With this awareness,’’ the 27th Gen- 
eral Council was told in the division’s 
report, ‘“‘women come to see a society 
which too easily divides male and female 
functions and psychological traits into 
separate, prescribed categories. Injustice 
and inequality are often perpetrated in 
areas such as employment, salaries and the 
law.”’ 

Christian women ‘‘are beginning to look 
with new eyes not only at society but at 
their Christian heritage and faith. They see 
in the message and life of Christ equality, 
affirmation, dignity and full humanity for 
them as women. Yet in contrast they dis- 
cover that they are virtually invisible in the 
written history of the church which sug- 
gests that their contributions and percep- 
tions did not count and were not impor- 
tant. 

‘‘They see elaborate theological and bib- 
lical justification given to culturally dic- 
tated subordinate and inferior roles for 
women. They experience exclusion and 
pain when confronted by the predomi- 
nantly male language structure which sees 
God only in male imagery and talks of 
‘brothers-in-Christ’ as if they as women 
did not exist.”’ 


CUSO @ 


respect. People who can earn respect. 
People with skills like knowing how to 
repair an engine and farm equipment 
or grow crops or teach mathematics 
or promote rural health care. 


What is the selection procedure like? 
Tough. Preliminary screening is 
carried out by local committees. 
CUSO then nominates candidates to 
governments and agencies requesting 
personnel. They make the final choice. 
CUSO assists in preparing people for 
their postings. 


Get more information and application 
forms from the CUSO local committee 
in your area or from: 


CUSO 
Recruitment 14 
151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Canada 
K1P 5H5 
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l'Eglise Episcopal 


CONTINUE 
YOUR 
EDUCATION 


After hearing a comprehensive report 
on The Church in Quebec, presented by 
Canon Reginald M. Turpin of Montreal, 
the 28th General Synod of the Anglican 
Church of Canada resolved: (a) to affirm 
its commitment to national unity; (b) to 
send a message to that effect to the first 
ministers about to meet in Fredericton; (c) 
to appoint a task force to continue con- 
sideration and clarification of the ways by 
which the Anglican Church of Canada can 
contribute to national unity. 

The General Synod agreed that the 
name of the church in French should be 
‘’Eglise Episcopal du Canada.’’ English 
speaking congregations in Quebec will re- 
tain the name Anglican. The General Sy- 
nod met in Calgary, Alberta in August. 


AT EWART COLLEGE 


The situation in Quebec 
LAY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


FALL 


6 Wednesday evenings, 7:30 p.m. 
October 19 — November 23, 1977 


1. The Learning Centre Approach in Chris- 
tian Education 

— Dr. Margaret Webster 

2. Finding Our Faith: The Development of 
Belief in the Early Church 

— The Rev. Robert C. Mathewson 


In the current national debate about the 
future of Quebec it is vital that groups 
other than the French and English speak- 
ing communities not be ignored, said a 
statement on developments in Quebec to 
the 27th General Council of The United 
Church of Canada. The Council met in 
Calgary, Alberta in August. 

While there is a priority to the French- 
English dialogue about the future of Que- 
bec, the rights of Canada’s native peoples, 
minorities and immigrants ‘‘come crowd- 
ing in for attention and must be discussed 
and dealt with,’’ the statement said. 


. MIDWINTER 


5 Wednesday evenings, 7:30 p.m. 
January 11 — February 8, 1978 


1. Christian Education 
— Dr. Margaret Webster and 
Miss Ina Adamson 


2. Bible Study 
— The Rev. Irene Dickson 
CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


February 20 — 25, 1978 


The Development of Faith 
— Led by Dr. James Fowler 
Another leader to be announced 


CONTINUING AND LAY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


JUNE 1978 
Topic and Leadership to be announced 
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| would like more information 


about: 

CL) Lay Education Programs 
Oe Fall 2 Spring 

L] The Development of Faith 


L) June Continuing and. Lay 
Education Program 


Name 


Address 


Send to: Director of Continuing 
Education 


- le i 


The situation in Quebec presents Cana 
dians with an opportunity and a challenge 
to which Christians must respond. 

‘*However, the opportunity differs de- 
pending upon whether one speaks French 
or English, is inside or outside of Quebec, 
lives in a French-speaking part of Canada 
or in an area where French is seldom, or 
never, heard. 

“It is imperative that the church as a 
whole face the situation honestly, not as a 
specifically. Canadian church but as a 
Christian church, in a spirit of openness, 
willing to listen, attempting to under- 
stand, yielding to new insights and under- 
standings brought about by a new his- 
torical situation.’ 

The statement continues: 

‘“We expect protection for the rights of 
individuals, the right to a fully human life, 
the right to a personal cultural identity, 
the right to participate in social, economic 
and political decisions, the right to ex- 
press opinions differing from those of the 
majority. 

‘*But we also call attention to collective 
rights, to the rights of communities and 
peoples. In this, we include the right to 
take what measures are necessary for col- 
lective survival and fulfilment. 

‘We call for safeguards of both indivi- 
dual and collective rights in a situation full 
of conflicting interests.’’ 

For the English minority in Quebec, 
whatever its future, there is the additional 
opportunity to discover and demonstrate 
the role of a responsible minority. 

“For Canadians outside Quebec, there 


MRS. MAUDE MacEACHERN, cook at Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. used a new electric mixer this 


summer. The women’s groups of First Presbyterian Church, Stellarton, responded to her plea when 
the old mixer simply quit. The first mixer was there when she went as cook over 23 years ago. | 
With her as she tries it out are members of the Church Associations who boughtit: left, Mrs. Z| 
Laura Yuill, the Guild; Mrs. Winnifred Falconer, W.M.S.; Mrs. “Mac,” and Marilyn Kerr, secretary, 

the MacLellan-Fraser Society. The treasurer of the Camp Geddie Committee is Mrs. John Scott. 
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is the renewed opportunity to reflect on 
_who they are, on what they want, and on 
what kind of political structures are neces- 
sary. 

‘‘They will have to decide to what ex- 
tent they want to share power with Quebec 
and the French-speaking minority else- 
where in this country, and what kind of 
legislative and economic tools they are 
willing to see developed if Quebec is not 
only to survive but to continue its devel- 
opment within the Canadian entity.’’ 


A Christmas conference 


Toc Alpha, the youth section of the 
Ontario-based organization Alcohol and 
Drug Concerns, Inc. will hold its 21st an- 
nual Christmas conference from December 
27-30 in the Prince Hotel, Don Mills, Ont. 
The conference is open to any young 
people between the ages of 14 and 21. 

The theme is ‘‘Positive Adaptations to a 
Changing Environment’’ and the event of- 
fers four days of seminars, entertainment, 
recreation, and the opportunity to make 
$00 new friends. For further information 
contact: Toc Alpha, Suite 603, 15 Gervais 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1Y8. 


Aid Ugandan clergy 


A special fund to support the training of 
Ugandan clergy and laity, founded to hon- 
our the memory of the martyred Ugandan 
Anglican Archbishop Luwum, has now 
topped 10,000 pounds sterling. 

The announcement was made in August 
by the Church Missionary Society which 
launched the fund along with the Arch- 
bishop of York and St. John’s College, 
Nottingham, England within a few weeks 
of the Ugandan archbishop’s death last 
February. 

The training supported by the fund was 
a deeply felt concern in the late arch- 
bishop’s ministry. To ensure the work 
grows, bursaries and other links will be 
developed between the churches in Uganda 
and the United Kingdom. 


United Church moderator 


Rev. Dr. George M. Tuttle, 62, prin- 

cipal of St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, 
Alberta, was elected moderator of the 
United Church of Canada at the 27th Gen- 
eral Council meeting in Calgary, Alberta. 
_ Dr. Tuttle, who is a specialist in Chris- 
tian education, won on the fifth ballot 
over Rev. Dr. A.C. Forrest, editor of the 
United Church Observer. Dr. Katherine B. 
Hockin was dropped after the fourth bal- 
lot. 

The new moderator is the son of Rev. 
Dr. Aubrey Tuttle, who was elected mod- 
erator of the United Church in 1940. 

_ In that church the moderator serves for 
two years in a full-time executive capa- 
city. 
( \ctober, 1977 


‘Happiness 
is having 

a Sponsor 
to love me” 


Here’s How You 
Can Sponsor 


A Child 


Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

e@ Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

@ Enclose your first monthly 
check. The cost is only $15 each 
month to help a child who 
needs you. 


Here’ s What You Will Heacrive 


In about four weeks you'll get a photograph of the child you sponsor, a 
case history, ait a description of the project where the child receives help. 

e Later on. “welcome letter” from the child’s supervisor. 

e@ The Sppertunity to exchange correspondence and Christmas greetings. You 
receive the child’s original letter and an English translation. 


Here’s What Your 
Sponsored Child Receives 


@ Material, Educational, Spiritual, and Psychological benefits and training. 

@ In orphanages; growing up with a “family”, food, clothing, medical care, 
dedicated and loving housemothers. 

¢ In Family Helper Projects: school supplies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family guidance from a trained child 
care worker. 

New orphanages, projects and programs and needy children are being added in the 

Caribbean, Portugal, India etc. 

¢ Our audited statement for 1976 shows total administrative/ promotional costs 
were only 9.6%. 

Sponsors are urgently needed for children in: India, Indonesia, Philippines, 

Caribbean, Taiwan, Korea, Africa, Jamaica, Brazil, Mexico. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r-=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 'M4T 1Y8 


g I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl LJ for 


g One year in a country of greatest need O CCF aes econ Os 
pr Orainn(Country) Facet cc ster oes verve cal, efficient and conseien- 


tious. Approved by the Dept. 

: Sera eae a year). of Revenue, Ottawa, Reg. 
8 full year [ first month [ fe Par OS, poe au- 
«“ 9 . lits show total admin. / opera- 
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Christian Children’s Fund has 
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PERSONALS 


The Rev. Harry A. Crawford has left 
the communication services department at 
the national offices to become commu- 
nication consultant at the Centre for Cor- 
porate Management Studies, Seneca Col- 
lege, Toronto, Ont. 


The Rev. Leslie T. Barclay, a Presby- 
terian who serves as a chaplain in the 
Canadian Armed Forces, was promoted to 
the rank of Major effective August 1, 
1977. 


THE SEVEN Presbyterian chaplains serving 

in the Canadian Forces are shown at the 

annual conference and retreat held in June 

with the convener of the Chaplaincy Committee: 
back row, left to right: Capt. Bob MacLean, 
Capt. Bob Baker, Capt. Bill McLellan. 

Front row, left to right: Capt. Les Barclay, 

Major Lyle Sams, Rev. Dr. Ross K, Cameron, 
Major Stan Self and Major Bill Graham. 


The moderator of the 103rd General As- 
sembly, Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, 
has been invited to participate in a 
national service of thanksgiving to com- 
memorate the silver jubilee of Queen 
Elizabeth the Second. It will be held on 
Parliament Hill at 10.15 a.m. on Sunday, 
October 16. 

Presentations were made to Dr. and 
Mrs. Ram Singh by members of the board 
of world mission staff prior to their re- 
turn to India. Appreciation was expressed 
for the two year study made by Dr. Singh 
of immigrants who settled in the Toronto 
area. 

While visiting Oban, Scotland in July 
the Rev. Randolph D. MacLean of Hali- 
fax, N.S. was attacked and stabbed by 
two men whom he fought off as they at- 
tempted to snatch Mrs. MacLean’s hand- 
bag. Both Mr. and Mrs. MacLean were 
treated in hospital and have since returned 
home. 

The Rev. W.H. Heustin and his wife 
were honoured at a testimonial dinner 
given by the congregations of St. John’s 
Church, Bradford, Ont. and Second West 
Gwillimbury Church. Mr. Heustin has re- 
tired after 37 years in the ministry. He and 
his wife will live in Peterborough, Out. 

The Rev. A. Norman McMillan will re- 
tire on Sunday, Oct. 30 after serving as 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, Cale- 
donia, Ont. for 39 years. The congrega- 
tion will pay tribute to Mr. and Mrs. 
McMillan at evening presentations of 


Natural regularity: 
how Nabisco 100% Bran. can help. “fe 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of food fibre 


24 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 

food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 

system by gently aiding natural regularity. 
And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 

source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 

only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 


music and skits October 14 and 15, with a 
church service and congregational lun-- 
cheon on Sunday, Oct. 16. Mr. McMillan 
wrote a children’s page for The Record for - 
17 years and is widely known for his work 
with Boy Scouts and Sea Cadets. 


The Rev. Alex M. 
Deans has been ap- 
pointed associate 


secretary of the board 
of congregational life 
with responsibility for 
| stewardship education 
- and budget promo- 
i tion. He succeeds Rev. 
Dr. Hugh F. David- 
son, now retired. 
Heather Johnston attended the 
central committee meeting of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzer-— 
land this summer. She and her husband, 
Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston of MacNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. later at- 
tended the centennial consultation of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
held in St. Andrews, Scotland in August. 

The Rev. John Rhoad has accepted an 
appointment to Langley, B.C. He-leaves 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont. 
where he served as assistant minister. 

The Rev. W.H. Lemen of Pittsburg, 
Pa., U.S.A., has been appointed by the 
board of world mission to University 
Church, West Toronto Presbytery. 

Miss Margaret Leask returned to the 
Helen MacDonald School, Jhansi, India in 


Mrs. 
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early September. 

John and Betty Geddes and three of 
their children returned to Taiwan after two 
months furlough in Canada. Mr. Geddes 
teaches at Taipei Language Institute 
(Shihlin branch) in Taiwan. 


The Rev. Bernard Embree has come to 
Canada from Taiwan on furlough. He will 
be studying at Toronto School of The- 
ology and living at Knox College. 


Miss Doreen Morrison is back in India 


serving in public health in the Diocese of 
Bhopal. 


Miss Mavis Hyndman has retired from 
her position as English language secretary 
of the Korean Christian Chruch in Japan 
and returns to Canada this month. 

Miss Georgine Caldwell is working on a 
doctoral degree at Columbia Teachers 
College, New York City. She is a profes- 
sor at Taiwan Theological College. 

Dr. R.B. and Mrs. MacLeod of Chilli- 
wack, B.C. have spent the months of July, 
August and September serving as volun- 
teers at Enugu Orthopaedic Hospital in 
Nigeria. 

John and Judith Bertholet and their 
children Eloi and Sherilyn from Hartney, 
Manitoba are working with the United 
Mission to Nepal. 

The Rev. Robert and Mrs. Priscilla 
Anderson and their two daughters, Jen- 
nifer and Nori Jean, have arrived in Japan 
to work with the Korean Christian 
Church. 


Clarence McMullen will be in North 
America for approximately six weeks in 
the fall. Mr. McMullen is director of the 
Sikh Institute, Batala in North India. 


Dr. Richard Allen of Sarnia, Ont. has 
been invited to work in Nigeria for ap- 
proximately three months prior to study- 
ing tropical medicine in Britain. Dr. Allen 
has offered his services as a medical mis- 
sionary. 


Miss Diane Wadsworth, manager of 
Helen MacDonald school, Jhansi, India, 
returned on furlough in September. 


REV. DR. PHILIP H. 
POTTER, general 
secretary of the 
World Council of 
Churches, is touring 
Canada from 
October 11 to 25. 


MRS. CATHERINE 
ROONEY was 
honoured by 
members of Forbes 
Church, Grande 
Prairie, Alta. on 

her 95th birthday. 


Miss Adriana Van Duyvendyk has com- 
pleted a two year volunteer term in Japan 
under the pastoral care of the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan. She was teach- 
ing at Hirano Kindergarten and Hirano 
Elementary School. She began study at 
Ewart College in September. 


The Rev. J.W. Milne has begun teach- 
ing at Bareilly Theological College, India. 
The Milne family arrived in India in late 
June. 


Miss Joy Randall from Changhua, 
Taiwan has been in Canada because of the 
illness of her parents Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Randall of Cobourg, Ont. 


The Rev. W. H. V. Walker was honoured 
on his 90th birthday on August 21 at a 
garden party in Willowdale, Ont. Over 100 


relatives and friends from Midland, 
Stirling, West Huntingdon, Belleville, 
Brighton, Oshawa, Hamilton, Guelph, 


Pontypool and the Toronto area gathered 
for the occasion. Messages were received 
from the Governor General of Canada and 
the Prime Minister, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario and the Premier, and 
many others. Mr. Walker served the 
charges of Janetville, Ballyduff and Nestle- 
ton for over 20 years and the charges of 
Stirling and West Huntingdon for over 20 
years. Following his retirement in 1959 he 
assisted at St. Andrew’s Church in Belle- 
ville for a number of years. He now resides 
at St. Joseph’s Villa, Dundas, Ont. 


With the economical new Gestefont lettering machine 
Stan Tracz instantly became an expert printer of 
headlines, titles, signs and labels. 


You, too, can make a name for yourself. 


“October, 1977 


Gestefont.) 


machine. 


Just do what Stan does. Drop the Gestefont type disc 
of your choice onto the spindle. Dial the letters, numerals, 
punctuation and symbols in the line of type you need, 
pressing the “print” button for each character. 

Instantly, Gestefont prints crisp, professional-looking 
type, up to 36 point, with alignment and proportional 
spacing automatically made accurate. (To show you just 
how good it looks, the headline of this ad was set by 


Then, peel off the backing and smooth the self-adhesive, 
transparent strip of Gestefont type onto paste-ups for 
stencil or offset reproduction; onto layouts and finished art- 
work; for headings; for slides and transparencies; or 
wherever you need a line of type. 

All for a fraction of a cent per character. All from the 
economically-priced, portable, plug-in Gestefont lettering 


Look up Gestetner in the phone book and call for a 
Gestefont demonstration. Or mail in the coupon. 

Like Stan Tracz, for low-priced, professional-looking 
type in an instant, you'll snap to Gestefont. 


OI want to see the Gestefont lettering machine. Call me to arrange a time 
OI want more information about Gestefont 


Name/Company 


| | 
Address/City/Province i 
| 

| 


Postal Code/Phone Number 


Gestetner 


WHATEVER YOUR CO! 
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Youth Material 


There is so much, and such a variety of ! 


youth material available that I hesitate to © 
recommend anything. This time the excep- — 
tion is by Lois Kilgore and is entitled Eight © 
Special Studies for Senior Highs. ' 

Actually, in addition to the introductory 
material on the learning center approach, 
there are about 75 studies (actually centres) 
based on these themes: tradition, forgive- 
ness, sin, fear, obedience, happiness, faith, 
justice. In the ‘‘faith’’ unit for example, 
there are 14 centres with matching concepts 
and objectives. ‘‘Is Seeing Believing?’’ in- 
cludes the concept ‘‘faith’’ and the objec- 
tive that the student will be able to ‘‘ex- 
plain (the) meaning of faith; name special 
Christian beliefs, write or draw something 
for teaching faith.’’ 


CELEBRATIONS, AND 
SCORES OF ‘‘Help my Unbelief’’ includes the con- 
cept ‘‘faith includes doubt”’ and has as its | 
~ OTHER CHURCH objective that the student will be able to 
2 ‘‘write a prayer or a paragraph for use in 
y ACTIVITIES discussing faith.’’ In this section the writer 
es refers to the New Testament frequently, to 
Kierkegaard often, and to others as diver- 


To smart persons, it’s the sive as Menninger and Tennyson. 
bonanza of value-packed creative Eight Special Studies for Senior Highs is 
ideas found in the fabulous flea available from National Teacher Educa- 


tion Project, 6947 East MacDonald Drive, 


market-Recycle Catalogue II- to help in planning fun-filled church Scottsdale, Arizona; 85253, Used 


activities. Recycle II is the answer to inflation for church leaders! The 
success of both the Recycle Newsletter and Recycle Catalogue inspired 
Dennis C. Benson to collect ideas from across America for teaching, 
preaching, special programs, holiday celebrations, stewardship cam- 
paigns, and loads of other church activities! For just a few pennies, a 
teacher will find enough material to teach a Sunday school class for 
months—and that’s just one of the many ways a congregation can put to 
use the hundreds of new ideas m 

in this exciting book! 
These self-renewing 
ideas will help 
church members to 
create their own fun- 
filled ideas and 
activities! 


Recycle 
Sty 


Fabulous | 
Flea 
Market 


Songprayers 


373 (!) contemporary hymns mainly by 
Roman Catholic writers are included in 
Songprayers. You will find a generous 
number of hymns by John Foley, Carey 
oe Landry, Paul Quinlan, Dan Schutte, Joe 
Wise, Joe Zsigray and many others. Song- 
prayers is designed for congregational use 
and therefore includes hymns for children, 
baptism, marriage and other occasions. A 
nice feature of the book is that the hymns 
are arranged alphabetically; they are also 
indexed by variant title, first line, and com- 
poser. It would be nice to have a subject in- 
dex too but alas the world is not perfect. 
The price is $3.50, and less in quantity. 
Songprayers is published by the North 
American Liturgy Resources and distri- 
buted in Canada by B. Broughton Co. © 
Ltd., 51A Front St., Toronto, Ontario, 
MSE 1B3. 
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Alcohol and Other Drugs 


x 


Dennis C. Benson 
$7.95 paper 


Consistently honest, helpful, and some- 
times even entertaining material relating to: 
drugs has been produced by the Do It Now 
Foundation, P.O. Box 5115, Phoenix, AZ 
85010. Four dollars will get you this free 

weet oS ot catalogue of material plus an excellent cas- 
ca! Ee nero at your local bookstore sette entitled: Alcohol, Health and Down- 

abingdon er Drugs. Adults and young people both 
appreciate the factual material that is so in- 
g.r.welch co.,Itd. terestingly presented. This is a good item — 
for an adult or youth study group, and cer- 
exclusive Ea eens tainly should be shared with your local high 
school. — L.E. Siverns 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


O In the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son by what right did the younger 
son say, “‘Give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me’’? 


A There are two general ways in 
which property may be inherited. 
The first is that the oldest son gets 
all, to keep the estate intact. This is 
the ‘‘law of primogeniture’’ and has 
for generations been the English 
custom if not indeed the law. The 
younger sons have to shift for them- 
selves. The second is that there is a 
dividing among all. For generations 
this has been the French custom, if 
not indeed the law. 

There is some evidence to believe 
that in the days of Jesus, both 
customs were observed, as the father 
might decide. In the Old Testament 
law of inheritance there was to be a 
division. In the Parable referred to, 
the father had decided to divide. It 
may have been that the older son 
wanted the law of primogeniture 
applied, which, apart from his un- 
generous, avaricious nature, would 
be a cause of his anger. 

Now in this broad outline, my 
answer to the question is that the 
younger son knew his father favour- 
ed dividing, but had no right. to 
division at that time. However, he 


asked for it, and got it. The father , 


took a chance on the boy, and it’s 
fair enough to say the boy didn’t 
intend to make a fool of himself. 
Did the father lose the older son, 
both when he divided the estate and 
when he gave the big welcome to the 
returning, younger son? Jesus does 
not tell us what the older son said or 
did when the father said, ‘‘. . . for 
this thy brother was dead, and is 
alive again; and was lost, and is 
found.”’ 

The title, ‘‘The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son,’’ is not good. It 
should be in the plural ‘‘the prodigal 
sons’’), or be, ‘‘The Parable of the 
Loving Father.’’ 


A.L. Farris Memorial 


Immediately after the death of Prin- 
‘cipal Allan L. Farris in July of this year, 
contributions were received for the bur- 
sary funds of Knox College in his mem- 
ory. Principal Farris in his all-too-brief 
year as principal took initiative in explor- 
ing many areas of concern for the college, 
but no area was of greater concern to him 
than the financial needs of students. He 
had already begun to work on ways and 
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OQ what do you think of a church 
that lists the yearly, individual 
givings in their annual report? 


A The only portion of the Book of 
Forms (the law of the Church) 
governing reports is that from 
Section 153, ‘‘It is recommended 
that the annual report be printed 
and circulated among the members 
of the congregation.’’ Whether or 
not the individual givings are listed 
is a matter for the congregation to 
decide. 

In bygone days I have presided at 
congregational meetings where this 
was a big item of debate. Those 
wishing the listings quoted St. 
Matthew 5:16, ‘‘Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see 
your good works.’’ Those opposed 
quoted St. Matthew 6:3, ‘‘But when 
thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand 
doeth;’’. The debate was always 
settled on either of these choices: (1) 
Publish the total and not the indivi- 
dual givings. (2) Publish the indivi- 
dual givings of those consenting to it 
being done, but giving those 
opposed the right to have their 
givings listed under ‘‘anonymous.”’ 
The congregations that voted for the 
second were smart enough to know 
that to publish without consent was 
an offence against conscience and 
could result in a deliberate blank, 
regardless of income tax considera- 
tions, or givings to other Christian 
causes. 

I wish to emphasize that the 
church wisely has left this and other 
problems to the congregation to 
decide. What I personally think of a 
church that publishes individual 
givings, I do not care to reveal. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


means of increasing the bursary funds, so 
that the college might be able to provide 
financial assistance in more adequate 
fashion. 

For that reason it seems appropriate 
that money given in his memory to the col- 
lege should be used for that purpose. The 
board of the college is hopeful that this 
fund can be capitalized and designated as 
the Allan Farris Memorial Bursary Fund. 
The fund is still open and gifts may be sent 
directly to Knox College, 59 St. George 
St., Toronto, Ont. MSS 2E6. 


Pungent 
Prayers 
This 
delightful 
collection of 
down-to-earth, 
contemporary 
prayers reflects 
some very colorful, 
inspirational, and humorous 
approaches to the human 
situation. It shows how 
everyday earthly problems 
and dreams that fill an 
average adult’s or child’s life 
can be talked over with God. 
An excellent gift! Edited by 
Phil E. Pierce. $4.25, paper 


Sagebrush Seed 


Thoughts and Parables 
from the High Country 

Don Ian Smith sees all 
around him in the Idaho 
rangeland parables to teach 
about God. Eighteen 
meditations show how God 
has been our dwelling place 
for all generations. The 
illustrations, patterned after 
those that Jesus Christ used, 
teach valuable lessons for 
Christian living! $6.50 


To Bend 
Without Breaking 


Stress and How to Deal with It 

Mary Ella Stuart 
combines personal 
experience, practical 
psychology, and spiritual 
insight, to share proven 
techniques for bringing stress 
under ‘control. She offers 
hope to people who have 
problems ‘“‘rolling with the 
punches’’ of life at its best and 
worst. $4.25, paper 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco..,itd. 


ees NES 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


REV. AND MRS. KENNETH ROONEY were 
presented with an engraved silver tray 

and candle holders on their silver wedding 
anniversary by the congregations of 
Cookstown, Ivy and Baxter, Ont. 


IN MEMORY OF THE McKERROLL family a 
window was dedicated in St. Andrew's Church, 
Owen Sound, Ont. by Rev. Fred Miller, at 

right with session clerk Dr. Stuart Penny. 

Atleft are Donald McKerroll, Islay Baldwin, 

and Malcolm McKerroll, children of three 
brothers, Alexander, William and 

Malcolm. The late Rev. Dr.D. T.M. 

McKerroll was also a brother. 


MISS MARY JANE BISSET received an engraved 
silver tray from Avonton Church, Ont. 

after she became a deaconess. Shown with 

her are Jack Matthison and Mrs. Jean Aitcheson. 


AT ECKVILLE, ALBERTA Rev. George Macdonald 
received 18 communicants on profession 

of faith, shown above, and three by certificate 
ataservice in St. Paul’s Church. The 

congregation is building anew manse. 


28 


AT WESTWOOD CHURCH, WINNIPEG 13 young people were received into membership on June 12. 


4 


They are shown with the clerk of session, Ed Bell, and the minister, Rev. George Vais. 


PULPIT ROBES were presented by Mrs. Reta 
Griffin on behalf of Knox Church, 
Waterdown, Ont. to Rev. Alastair D. MacCalman. 
Shown above are Norman Creen, session clerk, 
Mr. MacCalman, Mrs. Griffinand Mrs. Ann 


McDonald, president of the W.A. 


CAMEOS 


Ze y eee 

THE ORMSTOWN ECUMENICAL young people’s 
group, which meets at The Presbyterian Church, 
Ormstown, Ont. with Rev. Linda Corry (left), 
presented a cheque for over $500 to Rev. 

Harry Crawford, communication consultant. 

The money, raised at a 12 hour dance-a-thon, 

is to be used for children’s television. 


AT NEEPAWA, MANITOBA the centennial cake at Knox Church was cut by Miss Madge Cruickshank, 
amember for over 70 years. Shown with it are other members, the minister, Rev. 


Wm. McNeil, and the guest preacher, Rev. Douglas Anderson. 
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Cane res are rire aft Ni ae 


In eae ‘a service was held in the re- 
stored McQueen Presbyterian Church, 1|o- 
cated on the museum grounds in Grande 
Prairie, Alberta. Services were conducted 
by a former minister of Forbes, Rev. 
Cameron Bigelow of Prince Edward Is- 
land. Everyone joined with the Bigelows 
for an enjoyable outdoor picnic after the 
service. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Salmon Arm, 
B.C., Rev. R.G. Krepps dedicated a house 
trailer which was purchased for an attrac- 
tive price last year. Members of the con- 
gregation installed a new floor and ceil- 
ing, panelled the walls and _ supplied 
counter tops and tables. The trailer was 
used as cook and staff house during sum- 
mer camps. 

The sod was turned for a new St. 
Andrew’s Church, Bolsover, Ont. in 
August. The moderator of the 103rd Gen- 
eral Assembly was the preacher at an out- 
door service celebrating the 116th anni- 
versary. The previous church was destroy- 
ed by fire last December. 


BOOKS 


THE CHURCH, by Hans Kung 
This paperback edition of the original 
hardback is catholic theology in the best, 
truest sense of the word. As a Protestant 
Catholic, I found what Hans Kung, Roman 
Catholic, has to say to be biblically in- 
formed and exciting. The sections on the 
Holy Spirit and the church, and the re- 
lationship between Jews and Christians, 
are worth the price of the book by them- 
selves. Kung has the gift of being both 
deeply simple and intellectually relevant at 
the same time. This is one of the most 
worthwhile books I’ve read this year. 

(Doubleday Image Book, $3.95) 
John Congram 


SURGEON IN SAFARI, 
by Paul J. Jorden, M.D. and 
James R. Adair 

Here is a promising tale of an ortho- 
pedic surgeon who accepted a call to serve 
for a year with the Africa Inland Mission. 
Dr. Jorden went to Kenya from Wheaton, 
Illinois, with his wife and nine children. 
The Jorden tale never does begin to roll 
and the reader is left to wonder what really 
happened to and with the Jordens during 
12 months in such an interesting country. A 
very flat presentation destroys the pro- 
mise, and it is regrettable that a tale with 
such latent interest should suffer from in- 
adequate narration. (Prentice-Hall, $6.95) 

Owen Channon 


_AHISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 
by Paul Johnson 
Of the making of church histories there 
_ seems to be no end (apologies to the writer 
of Ecclesiastes!) and many will ask why 
another when so many are available? The 
nswer is that each generation sees the past 
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ABSTAINERS' /\, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


represented by 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplatea 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. 


Church Furniture 


PEWS to suit any 
| \ architectural environment. 
1 | CHAIRS - stacking. 
i i folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome -.copper 


ft A complete-line of tables and 
ot chairs for every purpose. 
‘ iil a Peter Keppie Sales 

i ''| 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
nid i t West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
i »| Tel (416) 284-5260 

| 1; 
1) “Specialists in Seating” 


Be 2A AEA lee ie ee A SA 
RESUMES DONE BY professional writer. 


Confidential interview in Toronto. Three typed 
copies will be supplied. Call Mrs. Nightingale at 


Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


(705) 435-5677, collect. 


B.W.M. 
INSIGHT TOURS 


Presents the magic of the 


ORIENT 


; A project of the Board of 
World Mission Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


Come with us for a fascinating visit to our mission fields in the far 
East during the 70th anniversary of the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan. 


Our travels will unveil an unforgettable panorama of the countries 
visited, and provide us with a greater insight into the cultural 
aspects of their people and the work of the Presbyterian Church 
among them. 


Starting from Vancouver on April 14th, 1978, we’ll spend 23 days 
visiting Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Korea and Honolulu, 
returning to Vancouver on May 7th. 


The cost for the above arrangements is $1,685 based on twin 
occupancy Vancouver to Vancouver and includes air and land 
transportation, hotel accommodation with breakfast, transfers and 
sightseeing excursions as detailed in the itinerary. Deposit of $100 
per person. 


Appropriate fare to Vancouver from other points in Canada will be 
advised at time of booking. 
This cost is based on present fares and rates of exchange. 


Alma Tours & Travel Ltd., 

3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 

Agincourt, Ontario M1T 3L4 

Please send detailed information on the Far East Journey to: 


From Handbells 
To Carillons 


VERDIN 


is the | 
sound choice 
of more than 
10,000 churches 
“Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company 
209 Arnold Avenue 


Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


>< 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V IN8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 


badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 
manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


in a different light and with different in- 
sights, each historian brings his own talents 
and viewpoint and writes for a different 
audience. This volume by an established 
author of British history stresses the devel- 
opment of Christian ideas, attitudes and 
practices more than the growth of insti- 
tutions. It is addressed to the intelligent 
layman but it faces stiff competition from 
the older classics by Walker and Latou- 
rette and from the inexpensive five-volume 
Pelican History of the Church. (Clarke, 
Irwin, $13.95) 

John Moir 


JESUS IN BAD COMPANY, 
by Adolf Holl 

This is certainly a most provocative 
book! It made me excited, annoyed, defen- 
sive, confused, and concerned to go back to 
read my Bible again. Adolf Holl looks at 
Jesus in a most radical way — by holding 
up to compare with him all our cultural, 
political, economic and social supposi- 
tions. The maddening thing is that we can- 
not fit Jesus into any one of our moulds. 
As Holl puts it, ‘‘Jesus is seldom seen in 
churches . _ And he never stays anywhere 
for long.’’ Iti is hard to get a grip on a man 
like that — but that is only one of the prob- 
lems with Jesus. If you enjoy and want to 
perpetuate the status quo — don’t read this 
book. (Avon, $1.65) 

Zander Dunn 


BOBBY CLARKE, by Fred McFadden 

The illustrated story of the boy from Flin 
Flon, Manitoba who has become a super- 
star with the Philadelphia Flyers in the 
National Hockey League (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, paperback, $2.95) 


THINGS THAT GO SQUEAK 
IN THE NIGHT, and other stories 
by Gregory Clark 

Gems from a master of the craft of 
storytelling, most of them with a lesson for 
better living. All of the stories are brief, 
and have never been published before in 
book form. (Prentice-Hall, $8.95) 


THE CHURCH AND THE KLONDIKE 
GOLD RUSH, by Thora Mcllroy Mills 

The full title of the contents of Bulletin 
25, 1976 published by the Committee on 
Archives of The United Church of Canada 
is The Contribution of the Presbyterian 
Church to the Yukon During the Gold 
Rush, 1897-1910. In ten chapters Mrs. Mills 
tells of the work of the 25 Presbyterian 
ministers who served in the Klondike, 
among them R. M. Dickey, Dr. Andrew S. 
Grant, John Pringle and John A. Sinclair. 
All of this material is carefully documented. 
It is of great interest to Presbyterians. 

The Canadian church is deeply indebted 
to Mrs. Mills for the research and travel 
and months of labour which made this 
volume possible. 

The book is available in paperback under 
the above title at $2.50 per copy from the 
W.M.S. Bookroom, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. DeC. H. R. 
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be 
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A QUALITY — 29 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Only $2,995.00 
Departures: 
October 29, 1977 & February 4, 1978 


Including Hawaii, Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji, California 


For information and brochures 


v 
Cooke's Travel 
Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot Street 
LEAMINGTON, ONT. N8H 1L1 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 or 326-3258 


QUEBEC — NEW ENGLAND 
Colorama Tour 
Six Fun-Filled Days 
Departing Sept. 26, 1977 
Oct. 3, 1977 


For Further information call 


(416) 451-4776 
or write 


PARKINSON TOURS 
10 Kennedy Road North, 


Brampton, Ont., L6V 1X4 
Registered with the Travel Industry Act 


GLENGARRY REALTIES LIMITED 


REALTOR 
HEAD OFFICE 


311 O’?CONNOR ST. (at Waverley) 
OTTAWA, ONT. TEL. 238-8611 


Real Estate and Mortgages 
Referral Service ® Guaranteed Sale Plan 


BRANCH OFFICE CORNWALL, ONT. Jim Sbarkey 
1228 CASWELL CRES. — 938-1270 President 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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DEATHS 


HAWTIN, ARTHUR, a lay missionary in In- 

_ dia for 25 years, died in a nursing home in 
Stouffville, Ont. six days before his 99th 
birthday. 

After studying at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College in Guelph and the Toronto 
Bible College, Mr. Hawtin went to India by 
ship in 1914. From Bombay he travelled 700 
miles by rail to Jhansi, where he began lan- 
guage study and for a time served in the In- 
dian Defence Force. 

A few miles outside of Jhansi Mr. Haw- 
tin established a farm to teach better me- 
thods of agriculture. There his wife, Frances, 
an honour graduate of the University of Tor- 
onto and a high school teacher, joined him 
and shared in his work. Mr. Hawtin con- 
ducted Bible classes daily. He was the senior 
in a mission which carried out evangelistic, 

. educational and medical work over a wide 
area. 

When he decided to return to Canada in 
1939 on his recommendation the farm was 
divided and sold to individual Indians. He 
left behind a Christian village with a school 
and a church which remain to this day. 

He is survived by his wife, in Parkview 
Home, Stouffville, and a niece, Mrs. Clara 
Stout, of Stouffville. 


“AMPBELL, MRS. MARGARET, 91, charter 
member of Grace Church, Castlegar, B.C. 
(formerly Kinnaird), July 31. 


CRANSTON, W. GRANT, elder for 26 years 
of St. Paul’s Church, Carluke, Ont., mem- 
ber of the board of managers and life long 
choir member, Aug. 31. 

SUMMING, GORDON A., 76, elder, St. An- 
drew’s Church, South Mountain, Ont., and 
former board member, July 14. 

2RB, MISS MABLE EDNA, 92, member of 
Gale Church, Elmira, Ont. for 75 years, 
cradle roll supt. for 52 years and Sunday 
school teacher for 25 years, Aug. 8. 

7OSTER, EARL W.G., 83, elder for 48 years 
and clerk of session for 38 years, St. Col- 
umba Church, Marshfield, P.E.I., July 27. 

SLEN, MINNIE BELL, 89, Knox Church, 
Briercrest, Sask., mother of Dr. J. Stanley 
Glen, principal emeritus, Knox College, 
grandmother of Rev. Raymond E. Glen, 
minister, Calvin-Goforth Church, Saskatoon. 


3LEN, MRS. MARY, member, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Markham, Ont., life member of 
W.M:S., Aug. 12. 

IOOD, COLIN, 92, founding member and 
senior elder of Knox Church, Agincourt, 

- Ont., Aug. 23. 

TUNTER, MISS EDNA L., life-long member 

of St. Andrew’s Church, South Mountain, 

 Ont., life member of the W.M.S. and former 
organist for 20 years, July 30. 

JARDINE, MRS. CHARLES (ELIZABETH), 

- 83, member, Melville Church, West Hill, 

Ont., formerly member of Middle River 

_ Church, N.S., life member of W.M.S., June 
8 


‘ELMAN, MRS. WM. G. (LYLA E.), 73, first 
woman elder of Paris Church, Ont., life 
member of W.M.S., long time member of 
choir, Aug. 1. 

AacLEOD, DONALD A., 81, elder, Knox 
Church, Halifax, N.S. and former treasurer 
Presbytery of Halifax-Lunenburg, July 6. 
MURRAY, MRS. PRESCOTT W. (RUTH 
JOY), widow of a Presbyterian minister, at 
Kars, Ont., July 17. 

XEDWOOD, FREDERICK H., organist, Queen 
Street East Church, Toronto, Ont. suddenly, 
- Aug. 27. 

as OSBORNE, 76, elder, St. An- 
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Possibly 
the world’s 
best 
stacking 

chairs 


Here are chairs that stay comfortable. 
Chairs that shrug off rough handling. 
Chairs that LOOK good. It’s why so 
many stacking chairs look something 
like ours. But aren’t the same. Ideal for 
clubs, churches, institutions. 


Write for free colour catalogue. 
GystAN DARD TUBE 


CANADA LIMITED 
Woodstock, Ontario N4S 7Y6 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
A boarding school for boys of 
intelligence with a learning diffi- 
culty, offering courses leading to 
the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. 


For further information write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway, 

R.R.#1, Box 583, 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 


“Cumplido” 


Learn the meaning. 
Share the feeling. 


“Cumplido’”—Sp.—complete, satisfied, fulfilled. It’s the good feeling 


that comes from accomplishment for self, family and community, and the good 
feeling that comes from helping others to help themselves. 

Thanks to donations to Cansave, ‘“Cumplido” is an ever-spreading word in 
earthshaken Guatemala, where the Quiché Indians of Joyabaj are learning to 
rebuild lighter, earthquake-resistant homes using their own traditional materials. 


Cumplido. 
Thanks toy 


our Cansave dollars, we're helping Guatemalans help 
hemselves in health care, education, agriculture and 
economic productivity. We're teaching nutrition and 
} preventive medicine to families and individuals who 

in turn teach others. We're training midwives to 
., combine their rich store of traditional knowledge 
with modern ante-and post-natal methods. The 
, result is healthier, happier mothers and children 

with a longer life expectancy. 

Cumplido. 

Cansave is playing its part in many other 
countries where your dollars and Cansave 
know-how are helping people to work towards 
anew “Cumplido” way of life. 

Cumplido. Now that you know what it means, 
experience how good it 
really feels. Send your 
tax-deductible contribution 


Send to: CANSAVE CHILDREN, 


wide Save the Children 


CANSAVE 
Alliance). 


CHILDREN 


P.O. Box 6150, Postal Station A, Toronto, Ontario MSW 1P6 
O Enclosed is my personal cheque or money order as a donation. 
XO Please send me information about CANSAVE activities and programs 


throughout the world. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address Vn 6) Rteencias att, 
Postal 
City Prov. Code 


today to the Canadian Save 
the Children Fund (a S 
~ member of the world- 
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vORKE CHAPEL 2357 teicay St. Ww 
‘767-3153 


Dfurner & &frrler 


—— RONCESVALLES CHAPEL —— 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels. 


A Century of Service 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


...». MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 


their warm radiant colors come alive each day 
ie Sa STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
INDOW truly a living memorial 


¢ TRADITIONAL, and.. 
e Repairs 
e New Frames 


. Moaerne Designs 
e Releading 
e Installers 


in Stained 
Glass 


e Artists and 
Craftsmen 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


Weaneasure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


MUSICIANS — 


A book holder that 
really secures the pages 
of any size hymnal or music album. 


Ideal for piano, organ, or music stands. 
Made of sturdy creme-colored thermo-plastic. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Peterson Enterprises, P.O. Box 7351 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 46807 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 hae Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
COFFEE MUGS 


BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261 Collingwood, 
B2Y 3Y5 


Ont. 
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area s Church, Stittsville, Ont., 
manager and choir member, July 11. 

RUDDOCK, MALCOLM, 73, elder and former 
member of the board of managers, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Huntingdon, Que. an : 
formerly of Dewittville, 

TERRY, GORDON, 78, elder and member of the 
board of managers, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Huntingdon, Que. 

WATERS, MRS. ALFRED, member, 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont., July 5. 

WEIR, ROBERT R., 72, elder of Knox Church, 
Windsor, Ont., Aug. 26. 

WOFFENDEN, RICHARD, 64, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kirkfield, Ont., on the 
board of managers, choir member, Sunday 
school supt., July 14. 


West- 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On August 31 the receipts 
from congregations for the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s budget totalled 
as compared to 
the first eight 


$1,268,776, 
$1,165,712 for 
months of 1977. 
Expenditures for the same 
period amounted to $2,945,683, 
as against $2,558,426 last year. 
The W.M.S. (W.D.) contributed 
$250,000 and the W.M.S. (E.D.) 
$30,000 in that period. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Reid, Rev. Gordon, Canoe Cove Church, P.E.I., 
Aug. 2. (Studied in the U.S.A.) 
Renwick, Rev. David, Wabush, Christ Church, 
Labrador, Sept. 8. (Studied i in the U.S.A.) 


INDUCTIONS 

Cromey, Rev. Frederick H., Norwich, Kno» 
Church, Ont., June 15. 

Doran, Rev. Gerald E., Knox Church, Windsor, 
Ont., Sept. 13. 

McWilliams, Rev. Harry, Humber Heights, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Sept. 8. 

Paterson, Rev. David W., Medicine Hat, St 
John’s, Alta., Aug. 3. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Reid, Rev. Gordon, Canoe Cove Church, P.E.I. 
Aug. 2. 
Renwick, Rev. David, Wabush, Christ Church 
Labrador, Sept. 8. 
Sutherland, Rev. David, W.K., Grand Falls 
St. Matthew’s Church, Nfld., Aug. 5. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield, P.E.I., Rev. Allan M. Duncan 
Box 189, Kensington, COB 1MO. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., Ne 
Glasgow. 

Sunny Corner charge, N.B., Rev. Evan Bottom 
ley, 513 King George Hwy., Newcastle E1% 
1M9. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S.A 
McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincour' 
Ile Perrot J7V SC7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Bo 
38, Spencerville KOE 1X0. i 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont. 


Rev. Dr. LD. Ma 
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4 Peak 

Iver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

‘Kemptville, Oxford Mills, Merrickville, Ont., 
Rev. A.J. Morrison, Box 399, Cardinal 
KOE 1E0. 


Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, 
Que. H4L 2K1. 

Richmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. Mc- 
Elwain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 
7H4. 

Vankleek Hill and Hawkesbury, Ont., Rev. 
John Forbes, P.O. Box 73, Dalkeith KOB 
1E0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
Box 246, Orillia L3V 6J6. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park, Ont., Rev. John 
W. Bell, 6 Princeton Pl., Amherst View 
K7N 1E6. 

Markham, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald 
Cousens, 2 Southdale Dr., Markham L3P 
1J7. 

Rockwood and Eden Mills, Ont., Rev. F.N. 
Young, Morriston NOB 2C0. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. Rick 
sire P.O. Box 1093, Kirkland Lake P2N 

Toronto, Alderwood, Ont., Rev. Dr. D.J.M. 
Corbett, 190 Medland St., Toronto M6P 
2N7. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto M5M 1T1. 

Woodville, Cannington, S. Eldon, Ont. Rev. 
O.G. Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay 
K9V 4E8. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and Motherwell/Avonbank, Ont., 
Rev. James Perrie, Box 103, Shakespeare 
NOB 2P0. 

Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J.D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M 1. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., Lon- 
don NSZ 1S9. 

Exeter, Hensal] and Cromarty, Ont., Rev. E.G. 
Nelson, Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1 WO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.J. Her- 
bison, 2 Beulah Ave., Hamilton L8P 4G9. 

London, New St. James, Ont., Rev. J.H. Mar- 
shall, 124 Stanhope Place, London N6C 4W8. 

Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., Rev. Robert 
H. Armstrong, Box 115, Wingham NOG 
2WoO. 

Sarnia, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward N7V 
1G1. 

Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C.A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy N7T 
3G9. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Marshall S. 
Jess, 29 Bald St., Welland L3C 5B7. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 
Campbell, Box 205, Tara NOH 2NO. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 


Synod of Manitoba 


Thompson, Man., Rev. M. S. McLean, 43 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg R3T 2T8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Melfort and Tisdale, Sask., Dr. D.T. Evans, 
352 - Sth Ave. N., Saskatoon S7K 2P7. 


Synod of Alberta 


Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. J.W. 
Mills, 4203 Villa Cres. N.W., Calgary T2L 
2K2. 

Lloydminster, Knox, Alta., Rev. Ian Mac- 

¥ Sween, 8116 - 105 St., Edmonton T6E 5E7. 
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Second 
Century 


Church Growth 
Overseas Mission 
Church Extension 


Special Ministries 
at home and abroad 


00 ADVANCE 


. for 
O° Christ 


Prayer can accomplish much — 
he a Prayer Partner 


The National Committee, Second Century Advance for Christ 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


a Che Chorister Robe 


ane “The Gown That Likes T0 Be Compared” 
Yr CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Wd Vincent (968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


The real pleasure of wealth is not in possessing it but in using it wisely. 

When you Remember the Canadian Bible Society in your Will you 
have the deep satisfaction of placing Bibles in the hands of 
those who are waiting for them. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
urnte D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Stained 


plans 


EST'D. 1904, 


BULLAS GLASS Lrtp. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand- NaThied Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schooiz, from $20.75, 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 

STREETSVILLE. Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


fat gnae newman 


“KNOX KAPPAKLUEB 
Knox Kappa Klub, Ottawa, Alumnae Reunion, 
October 29 and 30. Plan to attend. Details from 
Joe McKibbon, 344 Billings Ave., OTTAWA, 
K1H 5L3. 


PSII SLE 


PD. Y Shuter Pohos 
26 pauncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. ey rage vane 


renee ant NEE Ee 


MEMORIAL miRDOWe 
since STAINED GLASS 1850 | 


Robert ag lis Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE:, TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


r al obs 


en A I TLE 


BIBLELANDS TOUR 
INCLUDING Greece; ten days; from 
Toronto, February 9, 1978. $1149 complete. 
With REV. GORDON FISH and REV. 
WALLACE WHYTE, tour hosts and other 
experienced guide. Write for brochure; Tour 
#11, Wholesale Tours International, 395 Old 
Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ont., M2P 1R6. 


eam 


A RS 3 ER LACE SEEN SAL SERIES SRE CN 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 

London, Ontario N6C 3X! 

60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


Clerical, Choc: and 
Aeademtc Rotes 
TAILORED SUITS FOR CLERGY 
Write, call or 
visit our showroom 


SAINTHILL LEVINE 


100 Broadview Ave., Toronto M4M 2E8 Ont. 
(416) 461-8211 


rrreatea 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please 
send the address label or its code number 


together with your new address. Allow a 
month for the change to be processed. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 

Openings available for couples to work in 
houseparent capacity, caring for emotionally 
disturbed children ages 6-16, in the London area 
and in the area north of Toronto (Orillia). 
Please make application to: Ausable Springs 
Ranch, 518 Queens Ave., London, Ontario. 
N6B 1Y7. 

TS Jack F. Wall 


FUNDRAISING IS NO PROBLEM with our 
beautiful spoons from Holland. Mail $2.00 for 
four different samples to Dutch Traders, Klein- 
burg, Ontario, LOJ 1C0. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in woodturning as a 
hobby? Take a two day intensive course for 
beginners from a qualified teacher. For further 
information vee — ‘Practical Woodturning,” 
Post Office Box 171, Brampton, Ontario, L6V 


21, 


MINISTER WANTED 
Small congregation (R.C.A. denomination) in a 
predominantly English sector of Montreal, P.Q. 
with our own church building is looking for a 
full-time minister, who will see’this opportunity 
as a challenge for growth and self-improvement 
in a field, comparable to a mission. Preferably 
the candidate should be ayed between 30 and 50 
and have approximately five years or more ex- 
perience in the field. It would be helpful, if the 
candidate has some basic knowledge of the 


French language. For further information, 
please write under Box No. 101 of this 
magazine. 


“DIREC To” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
““A’’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, 


serviced lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Home 
Estates, Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free 
brochure, 

SCOTLAND —- EDINBURGH 


Fully furnished two-bedroom apartment for 
rent, suitable up to four adults. Minutes to city 
centre. Enquiries — David Meal, R.R. 1, Lime- 
ous Ontario, LOP 1HO0; Telephone (416) 877- 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC 
LIMITED, 146 Dundas Street, London, Onta- 
rio, Canada, N6A 1G1. 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N. B 


PHONE 672-6445 - 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D.,:A.M.G.2e 


657-2289 


~ November 30 Isaiah 40:9-17 


Synod of British Columbia 
Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C. Rev. ity Ane 
son, 46073 Clare Ave., Chilliwack V2P 6M9, 


Coquitlam Church, B.C., Rev. Charles Jack- 
son, 1316 - 7th Ave., New Westminster, B.C. 
V3M 2K]. 


Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. A.V. Bentum, 
R.R. 1, 1860 Wessex Road, Cowichan Station 
VOR ITO. 


Vancouver, West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. W.R. 
Bell,-403 E. Columbia St., New Westminster 
V3L 3X2. } 


Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Ken- 
neth Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westmin- 
ster V3L 2X4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 


Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, B.C. Assistant 
specializing in Christian education and youth 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. 

First Church, Chatham, Ont. Assistant spe- 
cializing in Christian education and youth 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. 

Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Presbytery of P.E.I., deaconess for Christian 
education and extension. 

Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, deaconess foe 
extension and hospital work. 
Presbytery of Cape Breton, 

Christian education. 
Presbytery of Winnipeg, deaconess for hospital 
visiting for City of Winnipeg. 
Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


deaconess for 


Anniversaries 

120th — Union Church, Mira Ferry, Cape Bre- 
ton, N.S., Aug. 14 (Rev. H.A. McCall). 

100th — Athelstan Church, Que., July 10 (stu- 
dent minister, John McGurrin). 


READINGS 


1 Acts 5:24-33 
2 Job 42:1-10 

3 Luke 23:1-11 
4 John 5:19-27 
5 John 5:36-47 
6 John 6:15-24 
7 John 6:25-35 
November 8 John6:36-50 
November 9 John 6:51-65 
November 10 John.7:1-13 
November 11 Deuteronomy 6:4-15 
November 12 John 7:14-21 
November 13 John 7:25-36 
November 14 John 7:37-44 
November 15 John 7:45-8:1 
November 16 John 8:2-11 
November 17 John 8:12-27 
November 18 John 8:28-40 
November 19 John 8:41-53 
November 20 John 8:54-59 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


* November 21 John 9:1-12 


November 22 John 9:13-23 
November 23 John 9:24-34 
November 24 John 9:35-45 
November 25 John 10:1-11 
November 26 John 10:12-18 | 
November 27 John 10:19-31 ; | 
November 28 John 10:32-42 | 
November 29 Psalm 23 | 
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MEDITATION 


Let’s Celebrate 
the Sacrament 


“When they had sung 
an hymn, 
they went out” 


(Matthew 26: 30, 
KJV). 


\S PRESBYTERIANS we are not known for any incli- 
iation for dwelling over much on the lighter side of life. Al- 
hough we seem as able as others to enjoy good humour, 
nore frequently we are considered descendants of a some- 
vhat gloomy line, little known for its comedians. While the 
easons may be shrouded in the mysteries of the past, the 
ame spirit sometimes is seen even in our practice of re- 
igion. Our preachers speak much of sin, and appreciated 
nusic may often be in a minor key. If the non-Presbyterian 
vorld does not actually regard us as ‘‘wet blankets,’’ we are 
ot thought very prolific contributors to the light-hearted- 
less generally accepted as a necessary ‘‘escape valve’’ in our 
1igh-pressured times. 

This attitude can be easily seen as we gather for religious 
yecasions, when our clergy assume the greatest show of 
olemnity and we people forget that our hymn-books are ac- 
ually called The Book of Praise. While we may not appear 
© serious in baptism, we avoid as the plague any show of 
raiety at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

This, despite the fact that for at least 400 years, the church 
1as spoken of ‘‘celebrating’”’ the sacrament, and of the offi- 
iating clergyman as the ‘‘celebrant.’’ The very use of that 
vord in such a meaningful context to some of us sounds al- 
nost sacrilegious. It means little to us that so eminent a guide 
O our use of language as the Concise Oxford English Dic- 
ionary defines the word, ‘‘celebrate,’’ not only as to 
‘officiate at Eucharist’’ but to ‘‘observe, honour, with 
‘ites, festivities, etc.”’ 

All of this introduces the fact that in this month of Octo- 
yer, Many congregations of our own denomination and 
thers will meet for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Certainly, it was never intended by John Knox, John Calvin 
yr our Lord himself to be a joyless occasion. Yet many of us 
lave participated in services that seemed amazingly devoid 
»f any hint of the new life that should be characteristic of 
Christian people. 

Not that this is an occasion to be observed lightly or taken 
lippantly. It is a serious matter, this observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. The better we understand what we are doing 
he more serious it will appear. It was a solemn occasion 
when Jesus instituted the supper first in the upper room in 
Jerusalem. That was followed quickly by the rush of events 
hat led to the crucifixion the next morning. It is always a 
October, 1977 


solemn occasion when we recall Paul’s words to the Corin- 
thians about the institution of the supper and his advice that 
before coming to the table communicants should carefully 
examine themselves. 

Jesus and his friends had come with many others to the 


_ Holy City for the annual observance of the Feast of the Pass- 


over. This continued a commemoration of the deliverance 
of the Israelites from Egypt; and Jesus came into the world 
as a liberator to set people free from the fears and sins of 
their past, so reluctant to let people go. The Feast reminded 
the people that the blood of the lamb, sprinkled above their 
doors, had kept them safe years before; and the blood of 
Jesus was spilled at Calvary to prove him the Saviour still 
from the consequences of evil. 

Although he was crucified, we are not in the presence of 
the dead at the table, but of the living. The world did its 
worst to him, but in him met not its victim but its Con- 
queror. After the passage of all these years, we still ought not 
forget the sacrifice of God’s love, nor the lengths to which it 
will still go for us. We ought not to forget the seriousness of 
our alienation from God, our rebellion in pride against him, 
and the cost to him of the reconciliation of our world. But if 
we must weep, let it be tears of thanksgiving! 

Scottish Presbyterians may be thought dour, in days when 
thought too often is shallow, but never forgot the in- 
separable element in this sacrament of thanksgiving. In 
some old Scottish churches, the evening service of thanks- 
giving that followed the sacrament in the morning, con- 
cluded with ‘‘The Hallelujah Chorus.’’ ‘‘When they had 
sung an hymn, they went out.’’ 


PRAYER 


God of all holiness and power, who have made us to repent 
of our sin and to rejoice in Jesus Christ, our Saviour, help us 
properly to observe the sacraments of the church. May the 
solemnity of our Lord’s crucifixion not overpower our feel- 
ings of thanksgiving at his resurrection. Help us to be glad 
without being thoughtless and to remember without feeling 
hopeless. And help us properly to ‘‘celebrate’’ the Sacra- 
ment of our Lord’s Supper, to give thanks — to him — with 
him — and for him. Weaskitinhis Name. Amen. * 

/ BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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As each has received a gift, 

employ itforone another, 

as good stewards of god’s varied grace. 
1 Pet. 4:10, RSV. 


Oia" 


Theme materials: 

Share the Gift, General Assembly Budget 
information and Stewardship Education are 
available from: 


THE BOARD OF CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 
50 Wynford Drive, 

DON MILLS, Ontario, 

M3C 1J7 
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by Hans W. Zegerius 


THE TRANSLATION EXPLOSION 


PRAY GOD, THE PROLIFERATION of English Bible 
translations and paraphrases is finally petering out! 

I would be hard put to recall a Bible study, conference or 
church meeting during the past ten years or so, in which 
someone did not pull out a text or paraphrase different 
from the one presented for discussion. Illuminating as the 
comparison of one text with several others may be on occa- 
sion, the changes in wording, mood, and emphasis most 
often did nothing to enrich the understanding of the bibli- 
cal meaning and message. Instead, the side-by-side exami- 
nation of different texts is slowly but surely producing a 
devastating effect on the knowledge of God’s word among 
Christian people. 

The words of Jesus, of prophets, and apostles have been 
read and heard so often in varied idiom, sentence struc- 
ture, and phraseology, that for many Christians the cohe- 
sion of their content is lost. Most church schools, due to 
pressures of time and the mobility of teachers and pupils, 
have for a long time been unable to bring more than a 
smattering of biblical data to the minds of the young. As 
they grow up, the situation is not remedied when they are 
given more or less carefully chosen fragments of scripture 
in sermons and discussion groups and the fragments them- 
selves are fragmented by a diversity of translators’ ap- 
proaches to the meaning of the text and the mechanics of 
translation. The inevitable result is that Christians con- 
tinue to appropriate a smattering of ideas and beliefs that 
fail to fall into a consistent pattern. 
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Such Christians usually find it difficult to trace their 
ideas and beliefs in the Bible. What they often assume to 
be a scriptural quotation, rarely turns out to be correct. 

The King James Version has had an immeasurable in- 
fluence on the language we speak even now, though the 
need to replace that translation by a modern version can 
hardly be denied. Its influence could only have been so 
great because it was read and heard over and over. Its cate- 
gories of thought came into common usage. The graceful 
flow of its language marked the speech of humble and 
often uneducated folk. Its terms became the very coin of 
the realm of English literature. Above all, the way in which 
people expressed their Christian faith and witness was nur- 
tured and sustained by the terminology of that great trans- 
lation. 

We don’t speak that common language any more. Nor 
should we wish to bring it back in that form. But for Chris- 
tians of one language family to speak no common lan- 
guage at all is nothing short of disastrous. 

One disturbing factor should be obvious to every leader 
of a Bible study group: Christians have generally failed to 
develop a familiarity with the Bible as a book, in spite of 
the flood of new versions and paraphrases. Or must we 
say, because of it? Not only do they often find it difficult 
to connect a particular thought or idea with a specific Bible 
writer or book, but they also fail in many cases to be able 
to locate one of the lesser known books of the Bible with 
out leafing through it. 
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Priore serious is that many participants in Bible studies 
come to the same basic questions again and again. Al- 
though they are eager to learn and take their discipleship 
seriously, the answers from scripture to their questions do 
not become embedded in their mind, when they embrace 
them in their heart. This is due, at least in part, to the var- 
ied and changing ways in which these answers have pre- 
sented themselves through the many different modern ver- 
sions. Thus, they are unable to build up a comprehensive 
knowledge of God’s word. How significant it is that our 
Saviour, upon being asked which is the great command- 
ment in the law, used the word ‘‘mind,’’ instead of 
‘‘might’’ as the Shema has it (Deut. 6:5), when he replied, 
“You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your mind’’! 


Breadth or depth? 


The numerous Bible translations and paraphrases of to- 
day constitute an assault on the mind of Christian be- 
lievers. They may have been produced with the best of in- 
tentions, but they have contributed to the fact that many 
Christians cannot think through questions of faith and 
life. The teaching of scripture may have touched and won 
their heart, but it has had no chance to settle in their mind. 
They embrace the same basics over and over, but are im- 
peded in their growth in grace and the knowledge of the 
Lord. They accept Christ as their Saviour, but are unable 
to give expression to their conviction that he is Lord. They 
are helpless in the face of Peter’s admonition, ‘‘Always be 
prepared to make a defense to any one who calls you to ac- 
count for the hope that is in you, yet do it with gentleness 
and reverence.’’ Instead, they tend to become so defensive 
about their Christian stance in life, that those who call 
them to account can only conclude that they have no de- 

fense at all. | 

The Westminster Confession states, ‘‘The infallible rule 
of interpretation of scripture is the scripture itself; and 
therefore, when there is a question about the truth and full 
sense of any scripture . . . it must be searched and known 
by other places that speak more clearly.’ Nowadays, how- 
ever, we are prone to search for ‘‘the truth and full sense of 
any scripture’? by comparing the KJV with the RSV with 
the NEB with the GNB with the Jerusalem, the Anchor, 
and the Living Bible, tossing their respective opinions to 
and fro and, if possible, adding a few of our own, only to 
wind up more confused than convinced. 

Sometimes the use of different translations will shed 

‘more light on a passage than the use of a single one. More 
often, however, it leaves the impression that there are op- 
tions, that the reader may pick and choose from several 
shades of meaning, and that nobody really knows ‘‘the 
truth and full sense of any scripture.’’ Unless a skilful 

theologian is present to tie the different options together in 
one firm concept, the minds of the Bible students may ride 
a scripture text off in all directions. 

Here lies, perhaps, the most devastating result of being 
faced with a welter of translations: the ‘‘oomph’’ is gone; 
the word of God cannot speak with authority. It makes no 
demands. It may mean this, or it may mean that. It does 
not become the bedding for a consistent flow of thought 

and, therefore, leaves no firm convictions. It may be rele- 
vant, or it may pass by our own situation. It may speak to 
me, or to the president of Uganda. I can always hitch-hike 

beyond its reach on the coat-tails of some translator or 

ther. I can take it or leave it. 

lovember, 1977 


There are several excellent modern translations of the 
Bible. This article was not written to downgrade any one of 
them. However, the translation explosion which we have 
witnessed in the past decades seems quite out of propor- 
tion, when one considers the need for Bibles in countries 
where it is suppressed, or where no translation at all, per- 
haps not even a written language, is available. It is said 
that some part of scripture is now available in the lan- 
guages of 95% of the world’s population. And this figure 
still leaves over 150 million people who are entirely with- 
out the word of God in their own language. Put over 
against that the millions of copies of some translation or 
other, lying unused in church basements, on coffee tables 
and book shelves, and in warehouses and storerooms. I 
have in my study eight different translations of the Bible in 
English alone. There are good professional reasons for me 
to have them. However, as a Christian, I am embarrassed 
by their number and thoroughly ashamed of the tremen- 
dous waste of money, paper, man hours of distinguished 
scholars, printers, binders, and sales personnel, which they 
represent. 

If the ‘‘infallible rule of interpretation of scripture is the 
scripture itself,’’ the time may have come to do some 
cleaning up and to pin ourselves down to one text, which is 
the product of responsible and many-sided scholarship. 
Nobody should expect a perfect and completely faultless 
translation. Neither will today’s translators claim the de- 
gree of inspiration which the Bible itself claims for its 
writers. Nevertheless, we are still assured of divine 
guidance, especially in this regard, for it is ‘‘the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the scripture,’’ as the Westminster Confession 
has it. 


Pickatext 


It would seem possible and, indeed, high time that a 
Church in its worship and Bible studies binds itself to the 
primary use of no more than one translation. Other trans- 
lations ought to be on stand-by, merely as study-aids for 
rare occasions. Perhaps our listening and learning may 
then become restful enough once again, to let us search the © 
sacred pages and to let scripture interpret itself. Then its 
teachings, promises, and songs of faith will settle in the 
Christian’s mind and will spring to life in the turmoil of 
this world when the joys and pain of everyday living call 
them forth to strengthen, praise, and comfort. 

It is the secret of all learning that thoughts and concepts 
must be poured in the mold of words and phrases. Only so 
can they be enlarged and built upon. A second step cannot 
be taken until a first is made. To build up our insights and 
convictions, we have to appropriate them one by one in 
fixed terms, which are related and have a unity of style, so 
that there will be an easy flow of thought from one idea to 
another. One cannot learn to paint by mixing the style of 
Rembrandt with that of Picasso. One must choose, or be 
content never to paint all, and to hang their work side by 
side in a museum. And even that will turn out to be an in- 
sult to at least one of them! 

A Church or Christian community ought to decide: this 
one text will guide us to the knowledge of the word of God. 
In these terms we shall preach, and teach the gospel of our 
children. With these words we will win others to Jesus 
Christ. 

What a liberating this it would be! * 


HANS ZEGERIUS is the minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Arthur and 
Gordonville, Ont. 


EDITORIALS 


DR. DeCOURCY H. RAYNER’S strong editorial pre- 
sence, impressed upon this magazine over 19 years, gives 
one pause as a new era is ushered in on this page. How- 
ever, the December issue will carry Dr. Rayner’s farewell 
editorial so the church will not yet be bereft of the light it 
has found in this corner. 


On Letting 
Our Light Shine 


THE GREAT AMERICAN editor and satirist, H. L. Men- 
cken, would discourage would-be editors to the point of re- 
commending a loaded revolver as an antidote to this ambi- 
tion. Why then, would one leave a happy pastorate to face, 
among other hazards, the slings and arrows of outraged 
readers? When God calls it is unwise to hang up, but be- 
yond that a few words of explanation are in order. 

An old Chinese curse runs ‘‘May you live in interesting 
times.’’ Though we are told too frequently that the present 
challenge, whatever it be, is the most crucial one ever, I 
believe that these are indeed ‘‘interesting times.”’ 

Whatever the strengths are in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and there are many, whatever love and loyalty 
we bring to its fellowship, and both gifts abound within, 
Canadian society is fast coming to see us as something of 
an ecclesiastical museum-piece. ‘‘Presbyterian’’ has be- 
come almost an epithet in some circles, a synonym for pru- 
dery or pomposity. At a time when entire institutions, 
political movements and public careers are coloured by 20 
seconds of television commentary, we have been coded, at 
best, as dull beige. 

Is this fair? On the surface, of course not. As a church 
we have within our laity and clergy individuals of such 
variety and strength of character that we run the entire 
spectrum of personality-types in bold colours. Though we 
are grouped under the banner of the church Reformed 
there are shades and nuances of opinion among us that 
have sparked debate, and when applied, cast light on all 
manner of contemporary woes. We have had, and con- 
tinue to have, giants among us. 

However, this said, must we not acknowledge a compli- 
city in the development of the world’s picture of us? Have 
we not for too long tried to define ourselves on borrowed 
terms? We are neither the United Church of Canada, so 
much bigger and predominant, nor are we either of the two 
large Presbyterian churches in the U.S., with vastly more 
resources and a different social history. Under the shadow 
of these sister churches we have sometimes felt compelled 
to compensate by playing ‘‘catch-up’’ or ‘‘me-too.”’ 

Among ourselves we now hear the Presbyterian catch- 
phrase ‘‘with decency and in order’’ used as much in a 
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pejorative sense as with pride. Perhaps we have allowed 
our concern for depth, justice and truth to become an ex: 
cuse to committee our church to death. Perhaps we have 
simply confused solemnity with seriousness. We string and 
unstring our bow, tune-up constantly, and rarely play. It is 
safer to complain of the songs others have chosen. We 
have sought a low profile. With characteristic thorough- 
ness, we have done so well that we are now well-nigh in- 
visible. 

The respect for learning, the deep if non-effusive piety, 
the concern with the application of faith to life, are there 
yet. The best form of church government anywhere is there 
as a vehicle for our efforts if we but use it. We have had, 
and continue to have, our own contribution to make to the 
Kingdom. A failure of nerve and over-concern with size 
must not keep us from making it. ! 

We are not facing the hostility of the world, but its vast 
indifference. The Presbyterian Record can only be as vital, 
as interesting, as the Presbyterian Church. We are not sent’ 
forth simply to entertain. But neither is our mission to lull” 
the world to sleep. It is the life abundant we claim as ours. 
What use can our Lord have for us if we bore the world he 
came to save? * — JRD} 


Re-Focussing 
Remembrance Day 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR of the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month has been for years now a time to re-enact a 
Christian and a civic pageant. Like a flag exposed too long 
to too many chill November winds, this solemn occasion 
seems each year to fade a little. The veterans themselves 
grow older, greyer, fewer. Wreaths of plastic, poppy, and 
cedar are laid at cenotaphs and memorials the country 
wide to disappear gradually under December’s snows or to 
be discreetly picked up later for use again next year. Chil- 
dren, for whom the Second World War is ancient history, 
and the First apocryphal, enjoy a day’s holiday, and in 
spite of any efforts made to impart meaning to the mo- 
ment, barely constrain themselves long enough to allow the 
final notes of the Last Post to echo and die. } 
There are those, and they sometimes speak from sincere 
Christian conviction, who would let the Day itself die, be- 
lieving as they do that it is more a vestige of chauvinist 
nationalism than a time weighted with significance for 
Christians. { 
Yet surely there is something more, something that tran- 
scends even the tremendous sacrifice, the horrendous 
slaughter of two world wars. ‘‘The wages of sin is death. ° 
Your sin, my sin, their sin: your death,-my death, theif ) 
death. Paul doesn’t specify or choose sides. Surely we need 
to be reminded, at least once a year, that sin, like salva- 
tion, has more than personal consequences. Cancer-like, ip 
grows and infests families, societies, nations. If we are not 
involved in rooting it out now, it will root us out later. The 
seeds of greed, pride and injustice yield a heavy harvest. 
The church, armed with the only strength sufficient to the. 
task, the power of the Holy Spirit, must call her people to. 
repentance for what has been, and to whatever combat i it 
must face today to witness to him who won the only. vic- 
tory that will never need to be won again. A 
What better time than on Remembrance Day? * — JR. 
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From the 
moderator 


THE PRESBYTERIAN congregation 
in the Rexdale area of Toronto tore 
down their church building to permit 
the erection of a 193 room residence 
for senior citizens. Then a new church 
was built right next to the senior citi- 
zen complex. Both were made pos- 
sible by the government funds pro- 
vided for the venture. The new church 
was paid for out of the amount that 
the congregation received from those 
governments which were involved, for 
the property. 

The site is ideal, across the street 
from a shopping plaza and on a main 
transportation route. The minister at 
Rexdale, the Rev. Ted O’Neill, was 
the originator and leading promoter of 
the enterprise. I had the honour of 
preaching when the Presbytery of 
West Toronto dedicated the church on 
the evening of September 11th. 

Another event of general interest 
during September was the tribute paid 
to Mrs. Lilian Forsyth, organist and 
choir director of Knox Church, Ot- 
tawa, reported fully in a profile and a 
news story elsewhere in this maga- 
zine. 

A unique social evening was spon- 
sored by the Presbytery of Waterloo- 
Wellington in a lodge near Kitchener, 
Ont. on September 22. Members of 
presbyteries, commissioners to Gen- 
eral Assembly, and members of na- 
tional boards and committees from 
that presbytery, together with their 
spouses, all gathered for a gala eve- 
ning. A buffet dinner was followed by 
entertainment, all of it light hearted. 
The Rev. Ken Rooney of Cookstown, 
Ont., and his straight man, Dr. Don- 
ald Corbett of Victoria-Royce Church, 
Toronto, brought down the house 
with their antics. 

It was a delightful evening, and con- 
firmed this writer’s view that despite 
periodic opposition to cartoons, Pres- 
byterians do like to have fun. 

By the time this appears in print the 
itinerary through the Presbyteries of 
Pictou and Cape Breton, touching 
Newfoundland briefly, will have been 
completed and four eastern and cen- 
tral synod meetings visited. More 

about that itinerary later. 


F Bldg te Kaguer 
November, 1977 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


by Harry L. Mardon, 


IT’S ABOUT TIME decent, church- 
going Canadians realized that their 
church organizations may have been 
infiltrated by some pretty radical ele- 
ments. 

For example, there’s a Toronto- 
based organization which cutely calls 
itself GATT-Fly which recently issued 
what it claims is an in-depth report on 
the proposals for northern gas pipe- 
lines. It claims the report is ‘‘a project 
of the Canadian churches for global 
economic justice.’’ That has a certain 
leftist-rhetoric ring to it. 

GATT-Fly says that participating in 
the report were the Canadian Council 
of Churches as well as, on an indivi- 
dual basis, the Lutheran Council of 
Canada, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the United Church of Canada, the 
Anglican Church of Canada and The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Do the members of all these 
churches approve of church funds 
being used to finance anti-business 
tirades? I doubt it. Certainly I as an ad- 
herent of one of the above-named 
churches was never consulted. 


Moral tone 


It appears that there are some cler- 
ics who think the chic thing to do to- 
day is to get involved in political and 
economic affairs. Instead, they should 
be worrying about the rapidly deteri- 
orating moral tone of the country and 
spiritual matters. They should be ask- 
ing themselves why their churches are 
mostly deserted places. 

I seriously question whether the 
churches should be sponsoring an or- 
ganization which entitles its pipeline 
“‘study’’ report ‘‘Paying the Piper: 
How working people are saddled with 
the debt from huge resource projects 
while the banks and corporate ‘pipers’ 
call the tune.’’ 

In a statement summarizing the re- 
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Have the leftists infiltrated 
many of our churches? 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


port GATT-Fly says that building 
‘fany northern natural gas pipeline 
could have negative consequences on 
employment, housing, income and 
social services for working people in 
the south of Canada who are already 
shouldering the cost of a huge foreign 
debt. 

At the same time Canada’s native 
peoples face the destruction of their 
land, their environment and their way 
of life if the pipeline, companies get 
their way.”’ 


Report a ‘mish-mash’ 


The summary statement is a mish- 
mash of figures, interpretations and 
questionable conclusions. The authors 
even seem to be aware that it goes too 
far — as at the end they say, ‘‘This 
statement is issued by GATT-Fly to 
assist public discussion and action, and 
it does not necessarily represent the 
official policy of its sponsoring 
churches.”’ 

My advice to these churches is that 
they should completely disavow them- 
selves from this report, and re-examine 
their sponsorship of GATT-Fly. 

For instance, do the churches really 
go along with the statement that Can- 
ada’s federal government has ‘‘insti- 
tuted wage controls that will cost work- 
ers an estimated $1 billion over three 
years’’? That’s straight Canadian 
Labour Congress propaganda. 

The statement goes on to claim: 
‘*Provincial governments in their 1976 
budgets ... curtailed growth or cut 
back on provincial employment in On- 
tario, British Columbia, New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland. . . increased 
the cost of health care in Quebec, On- 
tario, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
.. . put off building schools and hos- 
pitals in Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland.’’ 


"ane . 2m | 


Probably if you asked the vast ma- | 
jority of the taxpayers of those prov- 
inces where the governments started to © 


show at least a bit of spending pru- 
dence, they’d warmly applaud the poli- 
ticians responsible. 

Yet GATT-Fly claims: ‘‘While all 
these measures are pleasing to 
Canada’s creditors, they all result in a 
lower standard of living for the work- 
ing people in Canada.’’ That’s abso- 
lute poppycock, of course. A nation’s 
standard of living only declines when 
the increase in the cost of living ex- 
ceeds wage and salary increases, on an 
annual basis. That has not occurred 
since the anti-inflation control pro- 
gram was instituted. 

The only Canadians who have had to 
endure a decline in their standard of 
living are those living on fixed in- 
comes, particularly pensioners. But 


even here the government has finally 


done something by inflation indexing 
the state pension and old age assist- 
ance schemes. 


Investment decisions 

Besides being inaccurate and biased, 
the GATT-Fly folk are plain imperti- 
nent. They state: ‘‘The vast majority of 
Canadians are never consulted about 
whether investment decisions are made 
in the national interest. Now we are 
being asked to take on all the risks as- 
sociated with building natural gas pipe- 


ines for the benefit of the profits of the | 


transnational oil companies. It is time 
we had a say about Canada’s de- 
velopment priorities. 

‘‘ACT NOW through your union, 
church or community organizations!’’ 

Notice how pride of place in this 
‘*call to action’’ has been given to trade 
unions, many of which are open sup- 
porters of the Socialist NDP in this 
country. 

The fact is that all Canadians have 
an indirect say in Canada’s develop- 
ment policies and priorities, through 
the election process. The will of the 
majority influences what government 
controls, disincentives and incentives 
are imposed on corporate investors. 
And the oil and natural gas industries 
are some of the most heavily regulated 
ones in the country. 

As I said before, Canada’s churches 
are unwise to be financing Leftist’ clap- 
trap. All sensible church members had 
better start asking their ministers and 
priests whether they’re not being 
“‘used’’ by some of the radicals in our 
midst. * 


HARRY MARDON is an associate editor and — 


columnist with The Winnipeg Tribune, in which — 


this article first appeared. 
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The Right to Differ 


I am disappointed to find myself a 
member of a church in which the free- 
dom of the individual to search for 
truth is discouraged. I am referring to 
the letter of the Rev. P. Walker (Sept. 
issue) re Dr. Klempa’s public disagree- 
ment with some church doctrines. I 
did not realize that the Presbyterian 
Church has a set of dogmas which 
everyone must accept as a catechism 
without thinking. I did not consider 
myself so unintelligent as to be con- 
fused by a difference of opinion 
among ministers — in fact, I find it 
more stimulating to my own mental 
and spiritual faculties. 

Jesus never laid down the law on 
what his followers must believe. In 
fact he said, ‘‘Why do you not judge 
for yourselves what is right?’’ (Luke 
12:57) 

To quote from Robert Browning: 
“Truth is within ourselves.’’ Truth 
has so many facets and shades to it 
that real truth can be arrived at only 
through the concerted effort of all in 
the church — both ministers and lay- 


men. Mr. Walker’s ‘‘standing together 


for truth’? can never really find the 
truth if it means agreeing without 


. thinking. 


I am not advocating complete chaos 
of belief within the church. There are 
certain basic principles which give the 
church its ‘‘raison d’etre.’’ I am say- 
ing that church doctrines cannot be 
believed by anyone just because they 
are church doctrines or because they 
have been passed by a majority vote in 
some Assembly. A person can only 
really believe something if he has 
understood the meaning of it in his 
own life, meditation, or prayer. To 
preach any other belief would be 
sheerest hypocrisy. 

The function of the church must be 
to guide without dictating. If it is to 
survive, it must respect the ideas and 
opinions of all its members — min- 
ister and layman alike — without in- 
sisting on 100% uniformity of belief. 
If the most important doctrine of love 
is really preached and practised, a dif- 
ference of opinion will not be divi- 
sive, as Mr. Walker suggests, but can 
be used as an avenue for discussion to 
search for the real truth — which may 
often lie somewhere in between the 
opposing points of view. 

(Mrs.) D. Ruth Dorai-Raj, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


“It's only your word against ours.” ' 
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Kudos for the KCCJ 


Missionaries Robert Anderson and 
Glen Davis provided us with very in- 
formative and lively accounts of the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan in 
your September lead articles. As a 
guest and speaker last July in their 
congregations and conferences, for the 
50th Anniversary celebrations, I can 
report the KCCJ is a church very 
much alive and on the move. 

With strong emphasis on evange- 
lism and Christian education this 
small denomination of 3,500 people, 
in a minority population context, 
aims to increase its membership three- 
fold by the end of 1978. 

The same enthusiasm is evident 
throughout all the churches in the 
Orient where I visited. Most Cana- 
dian Presbyterians know about the 
great spiritual birth and growth in the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan among 
our sister aboriginal congregations. I 
wonder how many know that the 
Mackay Memorial Hospital in the 
same country now engages the ser- 
vices of more than 100 doctors and a 
staff of nearly 500 in a far-reaching 
physical and spiritual ministry. 

These sister denominations are seek- 
ing a closer co-operation and fellow- 
ship with us. The Mackay Memorial 
Hospital would welcome a radiologist 
and a neuro-surgeon from Canada to 
join their team. Another fully quali- 
fied nurse at Changhua Christian Hos- 
pital would be of tremendous assis- 
tance to our Miss Joyce Randall who 
is performing a great service there as 
superintendent of nurses. 

We can learn much and also still 
share a few things as we continue to 
work closely with these younger, ener- 
getic, sister churches. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Word from Australia 


Permit me to express some con- 
cerns regarding the Australian Pres- 
byterian Church and its relationship 
with The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. 

One of my concerns is the embar- 
rassment many Australian Presby- 
terians felt at the asking for funds 
from the P.C.C., also some Presby- 
terian Churches in the U.S.A., when 
Australia is such an affluent nation 
and the Presbyterian Church is still a 
wealthy Church, and retains a most 
significant amount of property, in- 
cluding our administrative building in 


(Continued on page 23) 


NEW 
CHURCH DEVELOPMENT 


THROUGH A 
CHURCH CAMPUS 


by M.R. Gellatly 
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WHAT’S A “CHURCH CAMPUS’’?. One lady replied 
that she had the idea of a joint school or college, perhaps 
for laymen, operated by a group of churches. Another had 
no idea at all. Yet another knew that at least four congre- 
gations were involved in some kind of a shared venture but 
had no idea how it might work out in practice. Was it like a 
community centre? Well, what is it? Not only are the 
people in western Mississauga asking this question these 
days, all those involved in mission planning and financing 
are interested. Will this experiment work out? 

Some ten years ago now, the mission board decided, in 
concert with several other of the mainline denominations 
to try to meet the prohibitive cost of new church buildings 
and land by sharing facilities. Everyone knows that most 
church buildings are considered busy during the week if 
used by even one group for a meeting. Most of the time our 
facilities either sit empty or are under-used. Even on Sun- 
days they are not full. 

Put in simplest terms, the church campus concept is an 
experiment in sharing costly facilities so that they might be 


used more efficiently. But this is a mundane definition. In 


deeper terms, by lessening the burden of congregational 
debt, its attendant inertia, and other forms of bondage toa 
building, this new concept hastens the opportunity for 
wider involvement in Christian service. The challenge is to 
become partners in mission with other Christians in order 
to do more for the Kingdom of Christ. 

Erin Mills, in Mississauga, Ont. was chosen for the. first 
of these experiments. Erin Mills has many architectural 
firsts since it is a totally integrated and planned commu- 
nity in which many new ideas are being tried. The devel- 
opers, now Cadillac-Fairview, are grouping many services 
in central points with residential neighbourhoods sur- 
rounding them. The churches are no exception, hence the 
‘“campus’’ idea — several congregations clustered to- 
gether. (There is also a campus of auto dealers, of social 
and recreational services, etc.) 

On Sunday, 11th September, 1977 the Moderator of the 
103rd General Assembly, Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, 
represented The Presbyterian Church in Canada in the of- 
ficial launching of the Erin Mills Church Campus. Our 
confreres in the project include the Anglican Church, the 
Baptist Church (Ontario and Quebec Convention), the 
United Church of Canada and the Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples of Christ). These last two partners decided to join in 
a local union scheme and in fact worship together in one 
congregation called the Church at the Crossroads. The 
Presbyterian congregation chose the name Glenbrook 
since the Glen Erin Brook flows through Erin Mills. 

The story of Glenbrook Presbyterian Church began 
when the agreement among the participating churches and 
the developer was signed back in 1971. The Rev. Calvin El- 
‘der was the planner for the board of world mission who 
worked out details. Houses began to be occupied in 1971 in 
the new development and the session of Erindale Presby- 
-terian church provided initial contact through community 
surveys and pastoral visits. 

- In the summer of 1973 a Knox College student, Donald 
Young, surveyed the rapidly growing area on behalf of all 
denominations and enough prospects were discovered to 
warrant appointing a Presbyterian minister to the team. 
That summer the Rev. Roy Gellatly was recruited and a 
“new manse purchased. 
Glenbrook’s initial service was held right after Labour 
Day with 12 adults in attendance, a good scriptural num- 
ber. The following June, the congregation was ready to be 
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officially constituted by the Presbytery of Brampton. 
Thirty-eight charter members formed the original com- 
pany. Soon a session was elected andthe minister was for- 
mally recognized by presbytery. . 

Meanwhile, as Glenbrook and her partner congrega- 
tions were being formed, the church campus committee, 
now with representatives from the new churches, met with 
Murray Ross, architect, to study what was feasible for 
such a building. Needs had to be separated from wishes. 
Finances dictated where reality lay. Satisfying tradition on 
the one hand, and innovation on the other, meant a deli- 
cate balance. For example, how was the new church cam- 
pus to relate to a proposed mall outside our door? 

One of the highlights of 1975 was the first anniversary of 
the congregation which coincided with the feast of Pente- 
cost — the birthday of the whole Christian church. It was 
also General Assembly Sunday and the centennial cele- 
bration year. Glenbrook and Erindale held a joint Com- 
munion service which was followed by a meal together. It 
felt good to be alive and well and one year old! 

Appropriately enough, our infant congregation met in 
the school nearby — in the kindergarten room. Not every 
Presbyterian church can boast a Winnie-the-Pooh on the 
wall behind the minister, mobiles and children’s art, and 
even a guinea pig. Our early environment has made our 
congregation sensitive to the needs of children and we in- 
sisted that the new building include a proper nursery. 


Are realtors 
unwitting agents of 
ecumenicity and change 
in our churches? 
God moves in 
mysterious ways 


Planning only seems to take forever. When the feasi- 


bility study was finally completed, the campus committee 


then selected an architectural firm to design a building 
which would meet all the affordable needs of four congre- 
gations for the next few years, allowing for expansion in 
the future. Finally the contract was let and excitement 
mounted. 

On January 9, 1977, the coldest day of the year and but 
hours before the worst snow storm of the season, the cor- 
ner stone was laid. Then slowly, it seemed, the building 
took shape reaching completion in May. Services began 
there on May 22 and each denomination held their dedica- 
tion service on the following Sunday in separate areas of 
the building. So far, long held customs have not been dis- 
turbed. Every base has been touched. 

The innovative step for Presbyterians came formally on 
Sunday, 11th September, 1977 through the actions of the 
Moderator of General Assembly and the other church 
leaders in the launching of the Erin Mills Church Campus 
— now a fact and not just a planned projection. This is a 
venture in shared faith and not just a congregational 
dream. This is a challenge in cooperative service and not 
just one more church extension charge. This is a new 
dimension in church development which can spread in 
many different directions. What is a church campus? We 
are all waiting to see. * 


Mr. Gellatly is the minister of Glenbrook Presbyterian Church in the Erin 
Mills Church Campus. 
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Christian Faith 
and 
Canadian Uni 


THE CRISIS IN OUR Canadian life created by the 
French Canadian separatist movement — and now by the 
official policy of the government of the Province of Que- 
bec — has not as yet called forth from the churches, 
Protestant or Catholic, many very significant Christian 
words of reflection and guidance. At least few have 
reached down into the pews or have been heard on the 
streets. Is there no word of judgment and promise in the 
gospel that demands to be heard in this situation? In the 
past 100 years there has been no issue so serious for our 
future as this, capable as it is not only of beginning a pro- 
cess of fragmentation but also of generating hostilities 
that will persist for years to come. The discussions one 
hears are usually political and economical. But surely 
there is a distinctively Christian word that should be 
sounding from our pulpits and making itself heard in pri- 
vate and public discussions, a word that would be light in 
the darkness and a ray of hope for the future. The time 
for such a word is already late. It must trouble us that so 
often in situations like this which concern our daily life 
we have been much too late. 

Our first difficulty in hearing and speaking such a word 
is that we tend to confront the situation not as members 
of the church of Jesus Christ but as members of the 
10 
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English-speaking Canadian community. Our spontaneous 
reactions are determined by our culture rather than by 
our faith. Our horizons are narrowed by the fact that our 
church has drawn its membership largely from a popu- 
lation that stems from the British Isles and few of us have 
the slightest inkling of what it has been like during the 
past 200 years to be citizens of a French Canadian Can- 
ada. My own experience may have been typical of many 
Presbyterians. As I was growing up, neither in church nor 
in school, nor from my contemporaries did I learn any- 
thing that would make me respect French Canadians or 
sympathize with their problems. I shared the prejudices of 
my community. French Canadians were all of them 
Roman Catholics and with their high birth rate a threat to 
the future of Protestantism in Canada! Most of them 
were poorly educated habitants, kept in ignorance by 
their priests! I was in my 30’s before I met my first 
French Canadian, a young man of such culture and intel- 
lectual quality that he instantly created respect for that 
Canada, hidden from us, from which he came. Then 
came contacts with French Canadian Catholic church- 
men and all my false images were completely shattered. 
From them I learned what Anglo-Canadian dominance 
both in Canada as a whole and also in Quebec has meant 
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or our French-speaking neighbours. 

At the time of the assassination of Robert Kennedy I 
sreached a sermon in an Ontario congregation pointing 
yut how behind the senseless act of violence lay a story of 
njustices suffered by the assassin’s people and that to tol- 
srate injustice is to invite violence. A member of the con- 
zregation who at first expressed strong approval of the 
reneral principle was shocked when I applied it to 
FLQ terrorist activities in Quebec, suggesting that an age- 
ong sense of oppression at our hands was exploding in 
our faces. The response to that to my amazement, was: 
“Didn’t we conquer them? They should be grateful that 
we let them stay in Canada.”’ Our British nationalism is 
rarely as crude as that but even in more refined forms it 
may keep us from being sensitive to the measure of re- 
sponsibility we and our predecessors have for the impasse 
in which we find ourselves today. 

Our first problem then seems to be cultural isolation. 
That we have let ourselves be locked into an English 
Canadian culture and they have been locked into a French 
Canadian culture, but beneath that is the more inflam- 
matory and irrational problem of nationalism, British 
nationalism and French Canadian nationalism. We live in 
an era of over-heated nationalisms. And there are two 
very treacherous features to nationalism — we are not 
usually aware of our own nationalism and, consequently, 
Christians in various cultures tend to let their Christianity 
become so interwoven with their national culture that 
they are unaware where the one ends and the other be- 
gins. We have no difficulty in recognizing a German 
nationalism and in the Hitler years we saw how disastrous 
was its merger with the Christianity of the German 
churches. We are sensitive to the nationalism of our 
American neighbours and know something of the prob- 
lems it creates for the churches in dealing with such pub- 
lic issues as the Vietnam war. We are shocked at the 
passionateness of French Canadian nationalism. But most 
of us are not conscious of our British-Canadian national- 
ism at all nor of the degree to which our British culture is 
so elided with our Christianity that we fail to see the dif- 
ference between a nationalist and a Christian response. 
We share the problem with Christians everywhere. As 
Christians we grow up in both our culture and our faith 
without being conscious of any line of separation. This 
was encouraged in the past by the assumption that our 
western civilization was Christian civilization and our 
western countries Christian countries. The events of the 
20th century have exposed the folly, the falsity and the 
self-righteousness of any such assumption about our- 
selves. We see the point when Americans’ identify Chris- 
tianity with the American way of life. We are somewhat 
slower to see the point when it is our own national cul- 
ture that is involved. 


The gospel and nationalisms 


Here then, it seems, is where as Christians we must be- 
gin to let a little Christian light into our Canadian situa- 
tion. The gospel must puncture our self-righteousness and 
make us recognize that the problem is not simply the fruit 
of French Canadian nationalism. Two nationalisms are in 
conflict here and have been in conflict for a long time, 
one British Canadian and the other French Canadian, 
each equally blind and by its actions accentuating the 
Other, each confident of its own justification. National- 
isms everywhere have a frighteningly blinding effect and 
send whole nations stumbling down roads that lead to 
‘their own impoverishment or destruction. We have seen 
stance after instance of that in this century. And we 
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dare not even forget that it was a passionate nationalism 


that let good religious people send Jesus to his death. It 


was because his principles and his program seemed so 
plainly to be in conflict with the national interest that he 
had to die. A crucified and risen Jesus forces Christians 
to think and act with a horizon for their thought and ac- 
tion that carries them out beyond the borders of their 
national culture. 

The weakness of a sense of Canadian identity that is at 
the root of so many of our problems is the consequence 
of the strength of not just two but three nationalisms in 
our society. The British and the French traditions have in 
the last half century begun to have alongside them a 
Canadian-American tradition. There has been a cultural 
invasion corresponding to the economic invasion which 
has issued in a take-over of 60% of our industrial life. 
The American way of life and, as became evident during 
the Vietnam war, their brand of thinking tended to be- 
come indistinguishable from that of American national- 
ists. There is much for which we can be grateful in the 
American influence and in the contributions of Ameri- 
cans to our Canadian society. But we have the task as 
Canadians, Christian Canadians — not British, not 
French, not American, but Canadian — to shape our own 
future, sifting critically the values of the cultures which 
have flowed together in our national life and exploring 
every avenue which may lead us to a greater degree of 
unity. Surely the Christian gospel brings all our national- 
isms under a searching judgment, exposing their self- 
righteousness and blindness and setting us free to consider 
with an open mind the interests of our neighbours. 


Forfurther study 


Some recent books may help us toward this humility. 
Robert Handy’s A Christian America and Martin 
Marty’s Righteous Empire, while they focus mainly on 
the history of Christianity in the United States, trace de- 
velopments that are significant also for Canadians. I have 
to confess that until I read these books I was not aware 
of the degree to which our ancestors assumed the identity 
of white Anglo-Saxon Protestants with the modern Israel 
of God and from that deduced a right to manage the 
world on behalf of less well-endowed peoples. Then in 
one of Ramsay Cook’s books (products of a Presbyterian 
layman) I learned that the dream of the earliest French 
Canadian Catholics was that in Canada they would estab- 
lish a great new French Catholic Israel. Protestant and 
Catholic each dreamed the same dream for Canada but 
dreamed it in a British and a French version so that their 
Christian dreams became the source of a lasting anta- 
gonism and division. It is ironic that now in the late 20th 
century, when the barriers are going down between Cath- 
olic and Protestant, the nationalisms generated by these 
parallel Christian dreams are endangering the future unity 
of the Canadian people. 

The reading of Canadian political biographies can also 
help, especially those of French Canadian statesmen such 
as Wilfred Laurier, Georges-Etienne Cartier, Louis St. 
Laurent. They bring sharply to focus the quality of poli- 
tical leadership which French Canada has contributed to 
our nation. We would have been impoverished without 
such men. But these biographies document also what 
French Canadians have had to endure from neighbours 
who begrudged them, together with their language and 
their culture, equal rights within the national commu- 
nity. * 

DR. SMART... NOW RETIRED and living in Toronto. Dr. Smart is 
a Canadian Presbyterian minister who was formerly professor of bibli- 


cal interpretation at Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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PRESBYTERIAN PROFILES- 


Lilian Forsyth 


The Moderator 
Profiles 
Two Prominent Presbyterians 


/ 


“SHE HAS AN UNCANNY SKILL 
for penetrating the charisma of your 
preaching and discovering the hymn 
that precisely relates to it,’’ said Rev. 
Dr. H. Douglas Stewart as he empha- 
sized the unique way in which Lilian 
Forsyth has served for 30 years at the 
organ and as choir director at Knox 
Church, Ottawa. He was minister of 
that congregation from 1956 to 1972. 
and was also associated with Mrs. 
Forsyth in the revision of our Book of. 
Praise. 4 
Dr. Stewart added: ‘‘Music for ~ 
Lilian Forsyth is a ministry. She 
causes the gospel to be sét forth glor- 
iously by her flawless work at the con- 
sole and her steady control of the fine 
choir to which so many of the best 
voices in the community are attracted. 
Week after week individuals of all 
ages, from children to the very old, 
are awakened to new light.in the gos- 
pel through her ministry of music.’’ 
The present minister, Rev. Dr. Mal- 
colm A. McCuaig, said that over the 
past five years he has learned much 
from Mrs. Forsyth about the impor- 
tance of relating hymns and anthems 
to the sermon theme. 
‘‘She asks for my text and topic six 
weeks in advance,’’ said Dr. McCuaig. 
““‘Fach Wednesday we meet together 
for an hour and Mrs. Forsyth. offers 
five hymns from which to select the 
one preceding the sermon, and a 
choice of at least two anthems. She is - 
so devoted to the ministry of music at 
Knox Church that she usually prac- 
tises on the organ six days a week, © 
from nine o’clock until noon.” { 
‘‘Lilian Forsyth has perfect pitch,’’ yi 
said a member of the 40 voice choir. a 
“She holds up to us the highest ideals ‘ 
in music. She is satisfied only with the 
best, and keeps after us to achieve it. — 
She is critical but kind, never does she 
single out one person as being wrong. 
But we know that she hears every — 
single voice and is aware of the slight- 
est error in singing.’? — . 
In addition to a two-hour practice ‘ 
every Thursday night, Mrs. Forsyth — 
insists that every member of the choir 
be present by 10.30 on Sunday morn-— 
ing. In the choir room prior to the ser- 
vice she presides at a music stand and 
rehearses the difficult bits for the day. 
It was there that the choir: caught | 
her by surprise and presented the cap — 
and gown of a Fellow of the Royal 
Canadian College of Organists when 
she received that honour at a festival _ 
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service in Knox Church. (See the news 
tem, page 22) 

A large congregation celebrated 

ith the choir at the Sunday service on 
September 18, and Lilian Forsyth was 
the guest of honour at a reception 
afterwards. She, in her quiet way, sur- 
prised the congregation with a gift of 
money to provide flowers in memory 
of three former choir members. 
Lilian Forsyth has been playing the 
organ since her legs were long enough 
to reach the pedals. She was first ap- 
pointed organist of Knox Church in 
1936, and with one break, has pre- 
sided at the console there ever since. 
She also directs a junior choir at Knox 
‘Church, and is accompanist for the 
Central Alumni Choir. As a recitalist 
‘she has been heard on CBC radio, and 
during Expo ’67 in Montreal she gave 
noon hour recitals in the Canadian 
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Pavilion for a week. She is currently 
president of the Ottawa Centre of the 
R.C.C.O. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is greatly indebted to Lilian Forsyth 
for the thousands of hours that she 
contributed to the revision of the 
Book of Praise. She was the recorder 
of the revision committee and a mem- 
ber of the four person music com- 
mittee which made the final choice of 
music. 

‘In those days she arose at five in 
the morning to hurry to the church 
where the manuscripts were kept in a 
fire-proof vault,’’ said Dr, Stewart. 
‘‘No one knows how long or how hard 
Lilian laboured.’’ 

Her husband, James, retired as a 
teacher from the High School of Com- 
merce in Ottawa, sings in the choir 
and supports Mrs. Forsyth in all her 
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musical interests. He told the con- 
gregation at the reception that she had 
always done full justice to her role as 
wife and as mother to their children 
Margaret and Peter. 

At Knox Church it is not all prac- 
tice and performance, the choir have 
fun together as well. Whenever Dr. 
Stewart during his ministry especially 
liked an anthem or hymn, he would 
say: ‘‘You can play that at my 
funeral. I would rather have good 
music than the spoken tribute of the 
moderator of presbytery.’’ Before he 
left Ottawa for St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, Dr. Stewart slipped on the 
ice and fractured his leg. So at a fare- 
well gathering, with him on crutches, 
Mrs. Forsyth and the choir presented 
a tape containing all his choice selec- 
tions. It was entitled, ‘‘Music for a 
Solemn Occasion!” * 


THE NEW PRESIDENT of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Can- 
ada Limited is a Presbyterian elder, 
William R. Fleming. He drives to the 
executive offices in Hamilton, On- 
tario each work day from his home in 
Burlington, where he serves on the 
session in Knox Church. 

Active in the church and the com- 
munity, Mr. Fleming told the business 
editor of The Hamilton Spectator: 
““You can be very happy participating 
in your business from day to day, but 
to round out a satisfying life you have 
to have outside interests. In that way 
you can spread your responsibilities 
and hopefully create better under- 
standing among people. It is impor- 
tant to the individual that he broaden 
his scope and his vision.”’ 

Now 53 years of age, Mr. Fleming 
joined International Harvester’s Mon- 
treal sales office 30 years ago after 
serving for four years as a navigator 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
He speaks both French and English. 

William Fleming is a director of the 
Canada Safety Council and past presi- 
dent of the Ontario Safety League. He 
is president and a director of the Bur- 
lington Golf and Country Club. He 
and his wife, Mary Lou, have two 
daughters and a son. 

During a brief term as district man- 
ager of his company in Quebec City 
Mr. Fleming was an elder in St. 
Andrew’s Church there. In Knox 
Church, Burlington he has been active 
in the congregation since 1965.* 
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The Centennial 
Consultation, 

the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches 


nis, Se 


CANADIAN PARTICIPANTS Dr. John Johnston, his wife 
Heather and Dr. Charles Johnston of the U.C.C. 


MRS. JOHNSTON with DR. JAMES McCORD, 
hymn-writer Fred Kaan. President, W.A.R.C. 


_ TheGlory of God 
andth 
Future of Man 


by John A. Johnston 


ST: SALVATOR'S3) | 
Church, St. Andrews. 
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ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. Within the precincts of 
that country’s oldest university, and adjacent to the ruins 
of Britain’s largest cathedral, the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches held 
August 22-28, 1977. 
.Two hundred and sixty participants, representing 146 
member churches, met in the Scottish east coast town of 
St. Andrews. For some, it is better known for its historic 
golf courses than for its castle where Patrick Hamilton 


its Centennial Consultation, 


~ was burned at the stake, the first martyr of the Scottish 


Reformation. Here John Knox received his call to preach 
the gospel and was subsequently condemned to the gal- 


_ leys, and here Andrew Melville in 1578 formulated pro- 


_posals which determined Scottish Presbyterianism 


through the centuries. 


Dr. William P. Thomson 


The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, United 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., a lawyer and retiring presi- 


dent of the Alliance, opened the consultation with the 
questions voiced at the previous council, which met in 


Nairobi in 1970: ‘‘How can we express our experience of 


God’s covenanting purpose without contributing to the 


inflation of churchly claim? How can we learn to rejoice 


again in being together as Christians without substituting 
cosiness for mission? How can we move beyond words 
and sentiments into effective strategy for living, recon- 
ciling and liberating lives?”’ 

After a week of reports and studies, ‘‘cosiness’” and 
‘‘words and sentiments”? remained very much a part of 
the scene as participants struggled with statements and 
wrestled with referrals, enjoyed civic and state recep- 
tions, sipped gallons of tea and joined in an evening of 
Scottish singing and country dancing. 

One hundred years ago, the Alliance was organized 
through the efforts of Presbyterians in Britain and Amer- 
ica. Today that influence has lessened little. One con- 
cludes that it is still a very English-speaking fellowship, 
largely conducted in broad Scots and nasal American, 
supported by contributions generally elicited from the 
English-speaking world, and drawing from the above 
groups large dollops of leadership. Yet it should be 
remembered that a majority of the 65 million members of 
the Alliance are not of this background. 


ly Dr. James |. McCord 


cline. 


For the next five to seven years, the Alliance will be 
chaired by Dr. J.I. McCord, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, New Jersey, the fifth member of his de- 
nomination, (United Presbyterian, U.S.A.), to act in 
this capacity. In his opening address, Dr. McCord intro- 
duced the theme of the Consultation, ‘‘The Glory of God 
and the Future of Man.’? The omnipotence and divine 
wisdom of God and his purpose for creation were focused 
in his summing up of all things in Christ, so that parti- 
cipation in the life and death of Jesus becomes a model 
for Christian existence in the world. In plenary and group 
discussions, the Consultation wrestled with a future which 
was felt to be both radically open because of our human 
freedom, and closed because of our denial of God’s mer- 
cies. Men and women in sinfulness and selfishness go 
their own way, contributing to corporate and personal de- 


The proclamation of the glory of God and the future of 


man was seen to be all too often a temptation to triumph- 
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alism. This glory of God is not our glory or the glory of 
our society. It must not become interwoven with Eiffel or 
C.N. Tower worship. Likewise, the glory of God is not an 
avenue of escape for Christians who seek to extricate 
themselves from responsibility in the trials and the needs 
of their contemporaries. Time and time again, the Con- 
sultation agreed that the glory of God is known as Chris- 
tians participate in life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Dr. McCord reminded participants that ‘‘the fact 
that the God of Glory alone reigns over the world places 
all striving in perspective, freeing people to do the best 
they are able in the knowledge that they are not really the 
determiners of destiny.”’ 

The Rev. John Gatu of Kenya, presenting the group re- 
port on ‘‘The Church’’ stated that evangelism must be the 
church’s priority. It is not the success of men or women 
or their institutions, whether ecclesiastical or ecumenical 
but rather God’s love for mankind, operative in our grap- 
pling with personal and social shortcomings and of- 
fences, however grave, that gives God the glory. In many 
ways, the Consultation wrestled with an understanding of 
God’s glory as his grace exhibited to the helpless and op- 
pressed. The church was recognized as the place where a 
reconciled and reconciling community is exhibited to a 
world rent by divisions and greed. 

Each morning, Dr. Paul Minear drew from his years of 
experience as Professor of New Testament at Andover 
Newton Seminary, to lead in the Bible Studies. These 
were followed by small groups examining the implica- 
tions of the conference theme. Dr. Jiirgen Méltmann of 
Germany chaired discussions on human rights, urging 
that the right to work be added to the other rights basic to 
the Christian ethic. 

The executive of the W.A.R.C. was asked to protest to 
the South African government regarding its failure to ob- 
serve Article Nine of the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights, (no one to be subjected to detention without 
trial), and to express deepest concern at the high incidence 
of death among those detained in South African prisons. 
The executive was also urged to mobilize member 
churches to influence governments in supporting a gen- 
eral boycott of South Africa on levels of arms trade, eco- 
nomic and financial support. 

Disapproval of South Korean policies was strongly ex- 
pressed, noting that scores of professors and pastors, as 
well as hundreds of elders, are among the thousands in 
prison in that land. Participants were informed of daily 
violations of the right to freedom of opinion and dissent. 
In both the above nations, the Presbyterian or Reformed 
Church is the major Protestant denomination. 


Future of the Alliance 


What are the present and future prospects for the Alli- 
ance? The Consultation was informed that it is the 
world’s largest Protestant confessional body, and _ its 
membership has never been higher. Since 1970, the Inter- 
national Congregational Council has been amalgamated 
with the Reformed organization and churches are con- 
tinually being added. The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has always strongly supported the Alliance, promptly 
paid annual allocations and highly prized election to of- 
fices in the North American and world bodies. This year, 
Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, Principal Clerk of our As- 
sembly, was chosen honorary treasurer of the North 
American body. 

Yet in the minds of many individuals at St. Andrews, 
the future of this century-old Alliance is being seriously 
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questioned. Many feel that the emergence of union 
churches in North India and Australia, for instance, in- 
volving Anglicans and Methodists, must result in the de- 
mise of confessional bodies. Yet surely a strong Reformed 
Alliance can only enrich the ecumenicity of the church. It 
should be noted that many denominations such as the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the United States or 
the South African Reformed bodies are unwilling or un- 
able to join any other world group, and thus provide the 
W.A.R.C. with an unique opportunity for communi- 
cation, care and support. 

Some participants will long remember the closing ser- 
vice in Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, site of the 
National Covenant of 1638. Others will recall the final 
meal in the palatial George Herriot’s School in the sha- 


Consultation Hymn 


As the glory of creation 

and the thrill of human love, 

as the wonder at a cradle, 

at the things that live and move, 
higher still, uncaught in word, 
is the glory of the Lord. 


dow of Edinburgh Castle. Yet most would agree that i 
was not the noise of solemn assemblies but rather the 
little stories of salvation touching the participants in Bible 
study and discussion, which gave enduring meaning to 
this centennial gathering. 

And what of the future? It was Dr. W.P. Thompson 
who re-stated the prophecy of an earlier Council. ‘‘We 
can only rededicate ourselves and cry out to God with 
whom all things are possible. Relying on God’s promises, 
we trust that he will not leave us to our own devices, but 
will stir us up, will direct us in ways we do not yet dis- 
cern, and will equip us for the service of reconciliation © 
and liberation in his world.’’* 


DR. JOHNSTON is the minister of MacNab Street Church in Hamilton. 


As the glory of a concert 

and the skill of those who play 

as the joy of book and painting, 
shapes in stone and bronze and clay, 
higher still, uncaught in word, 

is the glory of the Lord. 


As the glory of the future, 

and the teaching of the past, 

as the challenge of presence, 
and the here-and-now of Christ, 
higher still, uncaught in word, 


is the glory of the Lord. 


In the life and work of Jesus, 

in his dying on across, 

in the great surprise of Easter, 
giving people gain for loss, 

here we catch and taste the Word 
spelling glory to the Lord! 


Alliance 
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“Idon’t | 
believe 
that we’ve 
met”’ 


) by Mary Margaret Kern 


“WE WARN OUR CHILDREN constantly, ‘‘Don’t speak 
to strangers.”’ 
- How sad that this way of life, meant to provide safety 
and protection for the young, has somehow sifted into 
churches where, too often, we ‘‘don’t speak to strangers”’ 
who come to worship with us! 
- [’ve been one of the worst offenders. But, after two 
disappointing experiences attending Sunday services in 
churches other than my own, I resolved to do better. 
Guess what! It was harder than I expected. 
My first disappointing experience occurred in a far- 
western church. I was between planes, and rushed in late. 

‘‘How lucky!”’ I thought, when I found a greeter still in 
the narthex, who pinned on my dress a ribbon with the 
words, ‘‘WELCOME, GUEST,”’ printed in large red 
letters. 

It was a let-down when no one in the sanctuary spoke 
to me, unless you count a very tall man who, over the 
heads of the departing parishioners at the end of the 
_ service, waved to me while pointing to my ribbon. Since it 
was impossible to do more than smile at him in the 
‘crowd, I simply worked my way out of the people on all 
sides of me and then departed for my plane. 

The second disappointing experience took place when 
my husband and I revisited our former home church in 
the middle west. It had been 15 years since we had moved 
away, and we didn’t expect to see too many people we 
knew. 

When a pad for recording name and address was 
_ passed across the pew where we were sitting, we duly 
signed the sheet showing our out-of-town address and 
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- Obeyed the minister when he requested, ‘‘Visitors, please 


stand up.’’? He then suggested that seatmates of visitors 
give them greetings when the service was over. We waited 
expectantly, only to watch our seatmates (and all others 
around us) file out, chatting busily, but not with us. Only 
when a few old friends spotted us did we have anyone to 
talk to. 

Both times, my reaction to being thus ignored was not 
only disappointment but disillusionment. I could picture 
the fellowship committee in that first church turning in a 
proud report of so many ‘‘WELCOME”’ ribbons given 
out, but as far as I was concerned, it was an empty 
activity unless accompanied by personal contact. I did 
appreciate the ‘‘Glad-you-came-to-visit, do-come-again”’ 
letter which arrived from the young minister of our old 
church soon after our visit there. I knew he was sincere, 
even as I wondered if his parishioners shared his feelings. 

But then I came up short. Was I doing any better in my 
own church? To how many visitors had I spoken during 
the past year? 

‘‘Well,’’ I defended myself, ‘‘I’m shy. Only politicians 
really enjoy speaking to people they don’t know. I 
always have this awful ‘gone’ feeling about what to say. 

**Also,’’ I again defended myself, ‘‘some of the times 
I’ve actually spoken to strangers in church, I’ve ended up 
feeling silly or stupid, or both.’’ Like the time I rushed up 
to an elderly woman and her daughter (at the moment I 
was in a big spurt of ‘‘I’m going to do better’’). Turned 
out the two had belonged to the church longer than I, but 
hadn’t been attending lately. My very first sentence, ‘‘So 
glad you came today,’’ had sounded more like a reproof 
than a welcome. 

“‘Besides that,’’ I defended myself, ‘‘I always have a lot 
of friends I ought to talk to after church; some of them I 
just like to visit with, but with others I need to discuss 
church activities. What would happen to the church if all 
of us just spoke to strangers and not to one another?’’ 

Of course, none of my defenses was valid. I know that _ 
everyone is shy to some extent. I’ve learned that the best 
way to overcome shyness is to ignore it, to jump right in. 

What if I do feel silly sometimes and hesitate to. greet 
strangers, worrying if they’re people I should know 
already? I’ve found a safe way to open a conversation. I 
put out my hand and say simply, ‘‘I don’t believe that 
we’ve met.”’ 

Finally, there’s always time at church to speak to both 
strangers and old friends, if the crowd lingering around 
the coffee table after our service is any sample. Too, I’ve 
discovered I can often draw my friends into my conversa- 
tions with newcomers, developing a far more valuable 
grouping as several of us join in. 

Can I report that now, following my soul-searching and 
firm resolve to be more friendly, I do speak to strangers 
visiting my church? The answer is ‘‘usually.’’ Or, perhaps 
I should say I’m still on my ‘‘I-can-do-better’’ kick. On 
some Sundays I’m friendlier than on others. And I'll have 
to admit there honestly are Sundays when I wish someone 
would come up and speak to me and make me feel 
welcome. I guess it all adds up to mingling with and 
speaking to everyone. If I speak, others will speak to me. 

Best of all, I’ve learned a lasting lesson. There’s really 
no such thing as a stranger. Once I’ve said that first 
word, a stranger is on the way to becoming a friend! » 


THE AUTHOR is a freelance writer who lives in Noblesville, Indiana, 
U.S.A. This article was reprinted with permission from THE 
DISCIPLE, the journal of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 
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Dou't say we didn’t ask you! 


FILLIN THIS FORM, PULLIT OUT 
The Editor, The Presbyterian Record, 5€ 


1. Howdoyoureceive TheRecord? (Circle one) i. Every Home Plan iii. Purchase copies singly 
Individual Subscription iv. Other 


2. Check the appropriate column (): ALWAYS ~~ FREQUENTLY RARELY 
IREAD I. The Editorials 
Il. Features: 


On other churches/ congregations 

On matters of national and international 
interest to Christians 

On theology, doctrine or church 
government 

On experimental forms of congre- 
gational worship, witness 

On people/ places 

On Presbyterian history 


lil. Departments: 
Pungent and Pertinent 
Letters 

The Cartoon (when used) 
News 

Meditation 

Personals 

Book Reviews 

Bible Readings 

You Were Asking? 
Cameos 

Deaths 

Calendar 
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=: MAGAZINE AND SENDIT TO: 
prd Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


3. {think thatthe covers are generally: (circle one) 
i. Excellent ii.Good iii. Fair iv. Uninteresting 


4. \readandtake note of the information on the back cover: (circle one) 
| Yes No Sometimes 


| 5. Theart work and graphics generally: (circle one) 

| j.addtothemagazine ii.meanlittle iii. detract 
| ABOOK PRIZE A 

| will be awarded to the 


| best answers received 
to the following: 


6. |wouldchange The Record by: (approximately 50 words or less) 


7. \wouldleave it as it is because: (approximately 50 words or less) 


(Optional unless you wish to qualify for the book award) 
FROM: 
Name 

Street or R.R. __ 
City or Town 
ProvinGet ois ee eS Postal/Cade 


‘No vember, 1977 
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COMMEMORATIVE PLATES NEWS 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


) Confrontation 
in | 
Latin America 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- REV. CHARLES 


\ HARPER 


casions. 


How would you like to have a govern- 
ment official present the next time your 
congregation elects an elder, a board mem- 
ber or even a captain for the softball 
team? The church in Uruguay has no 
choice; and moreover the government has 
‘veto powers on any candidate elected. 

This is but one example of the struggle 
with oppression in which Christians in 
(Advertisement) Latin America find themselves today ac- 
cording to the Rev. Charles Harper, staff 


Afraid Youre member of the World Council of 
Churches’ Justice and Service Depart- 

( ° D {? ment. In a news conference given before 
O1n? Ca 7 representatives of the denominational 


press in Toronto recently, Mr. Harper, a 
Montreal—A free offer of spe- minister of the United Presbyterian 
as Church, U.S.A., pointed out that all but 
cial interest to those who hear but four countries south of the Rio Grande are 
do not understand words has been governed by military regimes. With tre- 
announced by Beltone. A non- mendous economic, social and _ political 
operating model of the smallest problems around and about them, Chris- 
Beltenw ard of cian nde tians of all denominations have been led to 
\ a prophetic witness that has called forth 
given absolutely free to anyone all manner of repressions and intimida- 
answering this advertisement. tions by those in power. People are sub- 
ject to arbitrary arrest, torture or unex- 
plained ‘‘accidents.’’ The churches have in 
many places become the only national in- 
will show you how tiny hearing stitutions for expression of dissent and 
help can be. The actual aid weighs support for dissenters. Embassies main- 
tain staff whose prime responsibility is to 
watch the churches. 
Recalling days of persecutions past, the 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 


less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 


These models are free, so we Church is finding new strengths and soli- 
suggest you write for yours now. darity as it returns to a catacombs strat- 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, egy. Violent, far-left guerrilla movements 


have waned as an effective means of 
change, never having captured the sup- 
port of the workers and the poor, and suc- 
write today to Dept. 4425 Beltone ceeding only in calling forth harsher gov- 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. ernment controls. The churches have of- 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. fered as an alternate basis for hope a per- 
sistent passive resistance to injustice that 
confronts communism and conglomerate 
capitalism alike with the love of God in 
Christ that gives worth to all persons. 

We can hardly ignore a whole continent 
nor fail to inform ourselves about. the 
struggles there and at the.same time claim 
to be concerned Christians. 


and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 


A book holder that INS e 
really secures the pages ee 

of any size hymnal or music album. 

Ideal for piano, organ, or music stands. 
Made of sturdy creme-colored thermo-plastic. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Peterson Enterprises, P.O. Box 7351 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46807 


Mini Congress 


‘‘A Relevant Faith for a New Age’”’ was 
the theme of the Mini Congress hosted by 
the Presbytery of Prince Edward Island at 
Zion Church, Charlottetown on Saturday, 


- September 17. Frank Whilsmith gave the 


theme address, with Bible study led by 
ministers of the presbytery and Howard 
Ross based on Colossians 1:1-19. Sing 
songs were led by ‘‘Aspiration.’? Work-_ 
shops were held on Second Century Ad- 
vance for Christ, Personal Evangelism, 
Youth Evangelism and Celebration in 
Song. The second address on ‘‘Making 
Life Real’’ was given by Mr. Whilsmith. 
The congress closed with a service of Holy © 
Communion conducted by the moderator — 
of the presbytery, Rev: J.R.Cameron.. 

Mr. Whilsmith presented the Second — 
Century Advance for Christ on Sunday, 
September 18, in Freetown, Summerside © 
and Zion congregations. The chairman 
was Rev. Robert P. Fourney. 


For Study 


The Central Committee of the World — 
Council of Churches has circulated a letter — 
to the congregations of all participating © 
denominations entitled ‘‘The Confessing © 
Community.”’ F 

Seeking to involve Christians the world © 
over at the grass-roots level it contains ~ 
eight questions for discussion and study © 
based on Ephesians 1:15-23. , 

A copy of this letter has been included — 
in the board of congregational life mailing ~ 
and is available from your minister. 


Protesting Pornography 


A petition for the retention of moral law — 
in legal reform bearing 20,000. signatures — 
is to be presented to the Canadian parlia- 
ment this fall by the United Citizens for 
Integrity, a Vancouver-based non-politi- 
cal and non-sectarian organization co- — 
chaired by Dr. Bernice Gerard, a Pente- 
costal minister, and Rev. Robert Birch, a 
Reformed Episcopal clergyman. 

The petition, widely supported by the | 
evangelical church groups in British Col- — 
umbia, specifically requests that hard-core 
pornography depicting deviance and vio- 
lence be prohibited, that public advocacy 
and assertion of homosexuality continue 
under the law to be illegal, that literature ~ 
promoting genocide, illegal drugs, and ~ 
sadism be banned, and that adult-oriented : 
material be restricted from minors. ‘a 

A protest this summer against the ille- } 
gal takeover by nudists of several miles of — 
the West Point Grey beach in Vancouver, ~ 
drew nation-wide attention to the new or- . 
ganization. Many credit their influence as 
one of the strong factors in the recent pro- — 
vincial crackdown on pornography. Two — 
Vancouver aldermen serve on the board of — 
directors; Bernice Gerard for Vancouver i 
city and Stella Jo Dean of North Van- 
couver. 

‘‘We believe freedom from exploitation | 
is a civil right,’? stated Dr. Gerard, ’’and _ 
citizens should not be compelled to have © 
their conscience insulted or their com- 
munity undermined by the merchandisers. 
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PB icience and filth. We are one of the 
-any concerned groups in Canada and the 
nited States who believe in religious prin- 
ples of integrity, community respon- 
bility, brotherhood, moral purity, and 
scial justice.’’ 


An import licence for 2,500 Spanish 
ibles and 2,500 Spanish New Testaments 
as been granted by the government of 
tuba. The Bible Society will ship the 
scriptures from Jamaica. Bible Society 
cork has a long history in Cuba but with 
1e closing by the government of Cuba of 
ae Bible Society office in Havana in 
363 all work was suspended and there has 
een a great shortage of Bibles, especially 
mong the 300,000 Evangelical Christians 
n the Island. It is hoped that further im- 
lort licences for Bibles will be granted by 
ie Cuban government. 


=piscopalian Break-away 


Over 1,500 members of the Episcopal 

Thurch in the United States met in St. 
,ouis in September to lay the foundation 
or a new church body tentatively called 
‘The Anglican Church in North Amer- 
ca.’’ 
Unhappy with changes in Episcopal 
vorship and policy, the dissidents have 
elt compelled to vote with their feet over 
ssues such as the ordination of women, 
heir church’s liberalized stance on abor- 
jon and divorce, and revisions in the 
»*rayer Book. Claiming half a million sup- 
»yorters in the United States and Canada, 
ts proponents feel that more support will 
xe forthcoming as the new church estab- 
ishes itself. 


Further hymn studies 


The May Record of 1976 contained a 
1ews item entitled ‘‘A New Idea for Hymn 
Study.’’ At the request of many, the 
author of that outline, Mrs. Jessie Forde 
of Smiths Falls, Ont. has compiled many 
2xamples from the Presbyterian Book of 
Praise of the eight topics listed in the 1976 
article and has added four more topics. 
Westminster Presbyterian women have en- 
joyed evenings of singing these, grouping 
them under headings such as Hymns Com- 
posed Before 500 A.D., Hymns From 
Many Countries, From Other Churches, 
by Famous Composers and Poets, Hymns 
ppropriate for Special Personal Needs, 
Special Christian Concern and Life Situa- 
tions. 

Parts of these lists are actually supple- 
ments to the detailed, very useful indexes 
t the back of the Book of Praise. West- 
linster Presbyterian Church, Smiths 
‘alls, has bound these interesting studies 
into a booklet, which will be mailed any- 
vhere on the receipt of one dollar. 
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BIBLE SUNDAY — DEC. 4 


The Bible is central in the life of the Church and of the individual Chris- 
tian because the central figure of the Bible is Jesus Christ. 

On Bible Sunday focus attention on the Bible and help the Canadian 
Bible Society share the Bible with others. 


$7,000 in contributions needed daily. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


“Cumplido’ 
Learn the meanin 
Share the feeling 


Cumplido — Sp. — complete, satisfied, fulfilled. |t's the good feeling 
that comes from accomplishment for self, family and community, and the good 
feeling that comes from helping others to help themselves. 

Thanks to donations to CANSAVE, Cumplido is an ever-spreading word in 
earthshaken Guatemala, where the Quiché Indians of Joyabaj are learning to 
rebuild lighter, earthquake-resistant homes using their own traditional materials. 

. Cumplido. 
Thanks to your CANSAVE dollars, we're helping Guatemalans help 
gugme.. themselves in health care, education, agriculture and 
economic productivity. We're teaching nutrition and 
preventive medicine to families and individuals who 
in turn teach others. We're training midwives to 
combine their rich store of traditional knowledge 
. with modern ante-and post-natal methods. The 
4 result is healthier, happier mothers and children 
with a longer life expectancy. 
Cumplido. 
CANSAVE is playing its part in many other 
countries where your dollars and CANSAVE 
know-how are helping people to work towards 
anew Cumplido way of life. 
Cumplido. Now that you 
know what it means, 
experience how good it 
really feels. Send your 


contribution today to the 
Canadian Save the 
Children Fund (a member 


of the International Union CANSAVE 
for Child Welfare). CHILDREN 


Send to: CANSAVE CHILDREN, 


P.O. Box 6150, Postal Station A, Toronto, Ontario MSW 1P6 li 
O Enclosed is my personal cheque or money order (tax deductible). 
CO Please send me information about CANSAVE activities and programs a 


throughout the world. 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address Apts es 
Postal 
City Prov. Code______ 
ST Ek bn en 


ALL NEW 1978 ITINERARY 


A QUALITY — 31 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 
February 4 and November 4,1978 


Including Hawaii, Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji, California 


For information and brochures 


v 
Cooke's Travel 
Worldwide Travel Specialists: 
7 Talbot Street 
_LEAMINGTON, ONT. N8H 1L1 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 or 326-3258 


FLORIDA 
Colorama Tour 


26 Sun Filled Days 

on Gulf and Ocean 
Departs January 31, 1978 
For Further information call 


(416) 451-4776 
or write 
PARKINSON TOURS 
10 Kennedy Road North, 


Brampton, Ont., L6V 1X4 
Registered with the Travel Industry Act 


P Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto,.Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 


CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


“ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns ond Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


CGIT vesper services 


Throughout December Canadian Girls 
in Training will sing and celebrate the joy 
of Christmas in churches from coast to 
coast with a vesper service written by Gail 
Badura of Edmonton, Alberta. This year’s 
theme, ‘‘Risk of Christmas,’’ helps us to 
look outside and beyond ourselves as we 
prepare for the coming of Christmas. 

CGIT girls and leaders from Bonavista 
to Vancouver Island; from Windsor, Ont. 
to Yellowknife, N.W.T., invite you to at- 
tend a vesper service in your area and 
share with thousands of fellow Canadians 
in this 37th annual national event. 

Offerings received at vesper services are 
the major source of income for the Na- 
tional CGIT Association which provides 
opportunities and resources for leadership 
in CGIT groups and camps in every area 
of Canada. 


Organist honoured 


Lilian Susan Forsyth became a fellow of 
the Royal Canadian College of Organists 
(honoris causa) on Saturday, September 
17. The congregation of Knox Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. where she has been organist 
and director of music for the best part of 
30 years, celebrated with her that day and 
at a special service on Sunday morning. 

Dr. George Thalben-Ball, organist and 
choir master of the historic 12th century 
Temple Church in London, England and 
internationally known as a recitalist, also 
received an honorary fellowship from the 
R.C.C.O. at the Saturday festival service. 
Honorary life memberships were con- 
ferred on Thomas C. Chattoe of London, 
Ont. and Sydney Kelland of Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Participants in the festival service in- 
cluded Sir William McKie, representing 
the president of the Royal College of Or- 
ganists (in Great Britain), Mrs. Roberta 
Bitgood, president of the American Guild 
of Organists (U.S.A.), Gordon Atkinson, 
president of the Royal Canadian College 
of Organists, Rev. Dr. Malcolm A. 
McCuaig, minister of the host church, 
Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Alan 
Cowle, organist of Knox Church, Oak- 
ville, Ont., Carman H. Milligan, organist 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Ewen 
McCuaig, organist of St. John’s Church, 
Ottawa, and Alan R. Crabtree, secretary 
of the Ottawa Centre of the R.C.C.O. 

Clergy in the chancel included the Rev. 
Stephen Somerville, chaplain of the Ot- 
tawa Centre, the Right Rev. William J. 
Robinson, Anglican Bishop of Ottawa, the 
Very Rev. Wilbur K. Howard, past mod- 
erator of the United Church of Canada, 
and the Most Rev. Gilles Belisle, Auxil- 
iary Roman Catholic Bishop of Ottawa. 

In bringing greetings from The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada the moderator of 
the 103rd General Assembly, Rev. Dr. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner, referred parti- 


cularly to Mrs. Forsyth’s sontnbube 
the national church as a member of th 
four person music committee that brough 
into being the new Book of Praise. Dr 
Rayner was the preacher at Knox Church’ 
service of celebration the following morn 
ing. 

The choir of Knox Church presented 
Mrs. Forsyth with the robes of her fellow- 
ship in the R.C.C.O. Following the Sun: 
day service the congregation held a recep- 
tion for Lilian Forsyth and Dr. Malcolm 
McCuaig presented the passbook to a sub- 
stantial savings account that had been 
started for her use in obtaining a suitable 
memento of the occasion. 


Pulling together 
in Petrolia 


A joint venture undertaken by the Pet- 
rolia Ministerial Association and its parti- 
cipating denominations resulted in the pur- 
chase of a Pentecostal church property for 
the use of the Lambton County Asso 
ciation for the Mentally Retarded. 

Anglican, Baptist, Pentecostal, Presby- 
terian, Roman Catholic and United con- 
gregations engaged in a concentrated ef- 
fort over two months to raise more than 
$21,000. The Pentecostal church initio 
the drive by offering their property at well 
below half the appraised value. The comme 
munity itself rallied behind the Ministerial 
Association and its practical witness to the 
spirit of co-operation for the common 
good that is, or should be, at the heart q 
ecumenism everywhere. 


Help for senior citizens — 

NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. Oona 
Place, a Presbyterian senior citizens hous- 
ing project opened its 193 suites on Octo- 
ber Ist. Taking almost 10 years from the 
moment of conception to the completion 
of construction, the project cost well over 
5.4 million dollars. A dream has become a 
reality and the vision of members of the 
Presbytery of Westminster fulfilled. 

Thanks to the full co-operation of var- 
ious levels of government and from the 
National Development Fund the ‘‘seed’’. 
gift of Miss Annie Hill has grown and tw 0 | 
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t 
apartment towers of eleven and five stor- 
beys now stand at 901 Colborne Street in 
New Westminster, B.C. It is only fitting 
‘that the project bears the name ‘‘Dun- 
“wood Place,’’ the name of Miss Hill’s 
family home. 

Some 281 men and women are enjoying 
| the low cost housing by paying according 
}to income. The federal and provincial gov- 
_ernments are sharing equally in the pro- 
ject through subsidization based on need. 

Presbyterian congregations in the Sy- 
‘nod of B.C. are encouraged to help pro- 
vide furnishings and facilities not covered 
_ by government grants. In this way, church 
and state work in co-operation in minister- 
ng to the social, financial and spiritual 
needs of older people. 


‘ 


| For further information address all cor- 
_respondence to Dunwood Place, P.O. Box 
57, New Westminster, B.C., V3L 4X9. 
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Send for your beautiful Commemorative 


‘downtown Sydney, incorporating the 66 By 
Assembly hall and four floors of of- Si LVER J U ae LE al 
'fices (mostly let to outside tenants) a Til llth 
couple of shops, etc. We didn’t have 


least not to the same degree. I don’t ERVI N G TRAY 


the trauma you people had in 1925, at 
think the average Canadian realizes 


that, for instance, Sydney is a much Marks Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il’s 
larger and more cosmopolitan city Silver Jubilee, 1952-1977 
than Toronto or Montreal, and that 
the overall standard of living in Aus-_. aan parents lt aa) oat Mey 
| S . ueen Izabe s succession to e nits 
. tralia at least equals if not exceeds the M d . EE i fe | throne. Throughout the British Commonwealth 
standard of living in Canada (that’s age in Engilan and the world celebrations will be taking place. 
my Boers rai it oe * SHARE IN THE EXCITEMENT 
| meant to be offensive — I thorou iwi Ou, too, can share in the excitement with a fine 
enjoyed the time I spent both in ee Living Colour quality metal commemorative serving tray. 
ada and in The Presbyterian Church 17 by 13 in. QUALITY AND VALUE GUARANTEED 
| inC d “te At $5.95 plus postage and handling this living 
in Canada. eae : colour, brilliantly enamelled plated tray is truly 
I was concerned secondly for the Limited Supply a tantastic value. 
eee enh tahan which was ed YEARS OF ENJOYMENT 
' caused the P.C.C. by putting it in a N This fine tray is 17 inches by 13 inches 
Tea wip ils baa”? ot Sold In Stores and has been imported from England 
| Buon in which i had to Bay. ae and is certain to become a collector’s 
. not to mention any divisiveness which R22 RDO nseeeeeersesesessessssssssss==9 item. 
| might have been caused, and the pos- MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY ; a 
sible deflection of funds from more JUBILEE MAIL ORDER DEPT. PR-F7 H pet ash elt ML oc 
_ needy causes. wea rete St. Victoria, a : Don’t Be Left Out! / 
My third concern was that we had Registered, Better als nat ane } 
not asked for what we really needed: EncineaiCseaue Or MonevOrder™ /. 3 G 5 
. i us Pi h Cc ti Jubil 
| Ptayerful concern; sympathetic under Trays. | understand that | must be delighted or | § 
| standing of our righteous cause. can return them for my money back, less s including 
; F ourthly, and I don’t mean to be postage and handling. | have enclosed, 8 postage 
offensive, it seems ene on with ie c) 4 for 6.95 1 3 for 17.85 : and handling 
| experience the Canadian Church has | CO) 2 for 12.45 OQ) 4 for 23.80 5 
| had, and with the present climate in Fee aR aE ea co rpcaene add sales EXTRA SPECIAL 
the Church throughout the world (e.g. tax at 42¢ per tray : Order More and Save 
| the New Zealand Church is still going TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 1 Tray 5.95 & 1.00 postage and handling. Total 
. . ‘a r P 
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ernment. And I don’t see many signs 
of this being the case. In fact some 
Uniting people here throughout the 
union campaign persistently deni- 
grated the P.C.C. and held up the 
United Church as the glory of Can- 
ada, and are now saying that within 
ten years the P.C.C. will unite with 
the United Church. If you people 
really want to help us, the way to do it 
is to send public greetings and to show 
unequivocally that you stand by the 
actions of your Church fathers of 
1925. 

We do need your support which we 
value greatly, but we don’t necessarily 
need money. I trust you will take my 
comments kindly as I am a great ad- 
mirer of Canada and its Presbyterian 
Church (and to me it only has one 
Presbyterian Church) and have been 
most grateful for gracious friendship 
from many Canadian Presbyterians. 

(Rev.) Bob Thomas, 
Bowral, Australia. 


Mr. Thomas writes, unofficially, as an indivi- 


dual member of the continuing Presbyterian 
Church in Australia. 


Loyalty under pressure 


Several magazines were grabbed to 
accompany me to the fathers’ waiting 


room during the recent birth of our 
daughter. My motive was to leave 
some useful Christian literature which 
could both minister and evangelize. 

Several well-known non-denomi- 
national periodicals appeared at first 
to be good bait. However after read- 
ing them all (there was time a plenty) 
The Presbyterian Record was the only 
one worth leaving behind, in my 
judgement. It contained articles perti- 
nent to today’s needs and questions. 

Keep producing a relevant paper 
and verily thou shalt be read. 

Arnie Breitkreuz,, Edmonton, Alta. 


More on “Giving the 
bride away” 


I hate to rehash old issues but I 
have read comments in The Record 
that I feel have missed the point on 
this subject. ‘‘Giving the bride away’’ 
is not a matter of ‘‘ownership’”’ of 


property or chattels. It is a spiritual — 


matter. The father, not the mother, is 
head of the home and is responsible 
before God for the family. The 
father/husband is the ‘‘covering’’ for 
his family. 

Therefore, when the father ‘‘gives 
the bride away,”’ it isn’t a transfer of 


Natural regularity: 


how Nabisco 100% Bran can 


Auhontics now agree: A regular aca of ees 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 

And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


property but a transfer of spiritual 


authority and responsibility before 


God, from father to husband. That is 
why it is inappropriate for the mother 
to respond with the father. The real 
question is: who is/should be the spiri- 


tual head of the bride? And in our 


present society, often the answer is, 


NO ONE. But that is not the way it — 


was intended. For Christians, there 
needs to be some spiritual fathership, 
whether it is the father, the elders, the 
Church, or whoever. Why? Because 
God has given an order for the wel- 
fare of his people. When are we going 
to start recognizing the spiritual reali- 
ties of our faith? 
(Rev.) Nan St. Louis, 
Nottawa, Ont. 


This letter will conclude printed correspon- 


dence on the topic for now. There will be more. 


on the subject and other chances to air opin- 
ions in the future. — J.R.D. 


Our readers are reminded that 
while it is quite permissible to 


grind axes in the ‘‘Letters’’ 
column one must refrain from 
sharpening tomahawks. 


help... 


...an excellent source of faci fibre 
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Wise Music 


We had the pleasure of having Joe Wise 
}at Community Church, Deep River, On- 
_tario just a few months ago. If you don’t 
| know Joe he is a gentle man with a mellow 
| guitar and warm faith. In concert Joe 


‘hall into a sanctuary. 

Fortunately, Wise is the kind of musi- 
cian who sounds as good on album as he 
does in person. Fortunately too, the Cana- 
dian distributor of his records, tapes and 
music books sent me a copy of Joe’s new 
' children’s album, Show Me Your Smile. 
Children’s album? Well, children certain- 
ly love this album but so do adults. My 
| favourite is ‘‘Ode to Imagination,’’ but 
you may prefer ‘‘Show Me Your Smile,”’ 
| “Anato-Me,”’ ‘‘The Epic of Peanut Butter 
and Jelly.’’ ‘‘Woodchuck,’’ ‘‘The Wind 
Song,’’ ‘‘The Prodigal Son,’’ ‘‘Mortimer 
Mole,”’ ‘‘Aunt Nellie’s Wig,” or ‘‘Life is 
the Answer.’’ 

Show Me Your Smile is available as a 
record with an illustrated booklet, 8-track 
tape or cassette, at $7.95, or as a music 
book at $3.50. 

Those aged 4 to 104 are in for a treat. 
Now come on, show me your smile. The 
Canadian distributor is B. Broughton Co. 
Ltd., 123 Queen St. E., Toronto, Ontario 
MSC 1S1. 


Great Hymns 


Very very rarely do we have the oppor- 
tunity to hear the great hymns of the 
church sung as they should be. For many 
| years I thought that most of the music in 
the hymn books was simply poor music; it 
took a long time before I learned that 
there was a considerable body of church 
music that I have often heard, but never 
heard sung properly. It was Bill Rose, now 
retired as organist at St. Andrew’s Wind- 
sor that led to this awareness. I thought of 
Bill as I listened to the CBC album, Great 
Hymns. George Brough the organist is al- 
ways there but never obtrusive. Yes, and 
the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir under El- 
mer Iseler is able to sing in such a way that 
you hear the hymns — not the choir. What 

I mean is that the musicians show off or 
display the music, rather than the music 
being an excuse to show off the organ 

_and/or choir. 

All of the tunes and most of the hymns 

will be familiar to you. 

_ An advertisement for the record says, 
| “a recording any choir member would be 
| proud to own.’’ I couldn’t say it any bet- 
| ter. Great Hymns is number SM 302 and 
| is available only from CBC Learning Sys- 
tems, P.O. Box 500, Station ‘‘A’”’ Toronto, 
ip Ontario, MS5W 1E6. Cost of the album is 
$6 plus postage and handling. 

i L.E. Siverns 
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' Wise is a good entertainer who yet turns a~ 
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P.O. Box 387, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


If you have moved, please advise the Record office immediately. 


This Christmas 


you | can 
start a 


LITTLE MIRACLE! ps 


YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY 
OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY 
CHILD. Many thousands of Cana- 
dians are sharing a little of their 
blessings and love and concern, and 
enjoying a warm personal friendship, 
in our “person-to-person” child/ 
sponsor plans around the world. 


Your sponsorship provides vital as- 
sistance in our 4-fold programs — 
physical needs, medical care, educa- 
tion, spiritual and moral training. 
Throughout the world we cooperate 
closely with approved welfare agencies 
and all church groups. Your spon- 
sored child receives personal care and 
direction from loving house-parents 
and teachers in our orphanages, and 


trained social workers in our family 
helper projects. We and the sponsors 
are so grateful as these kiddies rise 
to new levels of opportunity. 

Many children, with documented 
case histories in our files, are desper- 
ately waiting. You or your family can 
sponsor a lovely girl or boy for just 
$15 per month ($180 per year). In a 
few weeks you will receive a photo 
and history of your child and enjoy 
the opportunity to send pictures and 
exchange letters etc. 


Will you share a little of your bless- © 


ings? Right now we need sponsors for 
India, Indonesia, Taiwan, Philippines, 
Africa, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Brazil. 
Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


or in (Country) - 


Enclosed is payment for the 
full year (J first month [J 


I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving 
(] Please send me more information. 
Name 

Address 
Place 


P-11-77 


a Sears SANUS MY A) are 
Christian Children’s Fund 
has been helping children 
around the world since 1938 
and at present assists nearly 
170,0CO0 in over 900 Homes 
and Projects. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl []) for CCF is experienced, eco- 
one year in a country of greatest need O nomical, efficient and con- 
scientious. 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the 
Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
13. 
admin. / operational 
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Towers 


Toronto 


new concept 
in living 
for senior citizens 


NOW OPEN 


For Residency 
& Visitors 


Features of St. Hilda’s 
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modern 14-storey tower containing 
134 live-in units 

underground parking 

wall-to-wall carpeting throughout 
electric heating 

thermostats in each suite 
housekeeping service 

bed linen and towels supplied 

laundry facilities for personal use 
public health nurse on call 

kitchenette included in each suite 
top-floor dining room for residents and 
guests 

roof-top terrace 

recreation facilities — gamesroom, 
library, lounge, billiard table 

beauty parlour 

private dining room for use by residents 
gift and tuck $hop 

outside terraced courtyard 

walkway to St. Hilda’s Church 

open to all senior citizens of any income 
range 

rent subsidy from governmentavailable 


For Brochure & Full Information 
Contact: 


St. Hilda’s Towers, 
2339 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. M6E 4Z5 
(416) 781-6621. 
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THE REBIRTH OF CANADA’S 
INDIANS, by Harold Cardinal 

Harold Cardinal has mellowed consider- 
ably in the eight years that have elapsed 
since The Unjust Society was published. 
His new book is much less strident and ag- 
gressively self-righteous in it’s presentation 
of the Indian situation. Gone is the neat 
deliniation into good guys and bad guys; 
the bureaucratic villains in Indian Affairs, 
replete with handlebar moustache and 
shifty glance, and those paragons of 
ravished virtue, the Canadian Indian. This 
means, for one thing, that The Rebirth of 
Canada’s Indians is, on the whole, less ex- 
citing reading than it’s predecessor. What it 
lacks, is the stirring rhetoric and outraged 
eloquence of adolescent radicalism. What 
it offers, is maturity of vision. The sense of 
indignation and even righteous anger is still 
there, but it is accompanied by a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for reconciliation and 
a solution which is fundamentally reli- 
gious. 

The Unjust Society was a compendium 
of generally familiar Indian grievances 
against white Canadian society, against 
white politicians and bureaucrats with 
forked tongues, against white missionaries 
and teachers, and against well-meaning but 
obtuse white social-workers. It was a dia- 
tribe against all the ways in which the 
Canadian Indian has been manipulated and 
victimized in the past 100 years. And it con- 
cludes with the ominous words, ‘‘the pre- 
sent course of the Federal Government 
drives the Indian daily closer and closer to 
the second alternative ... despair, hos- 
tility and destruction.”’ 

In The Rebirth of Canada’s Indians, it is 
taken as axiomatic that any such violent 
confrontation is doomed to failure. It leads 
only to resentment and inflexibility on 
both sides, and renders the original prob- 
lems more intractable than ever. 

Cardinal notes at one point that, ‘‘it is 
much easier to man a barricade or to throw 
a stone, but in the long run such activities 
do no good and lead only to further frus- 
tration and failure. The real work doesn’t 
get done ... helping our people under- 
stand our elders, our beliefs, our defini- 
tions of ourselves, our own identity, and, 
perhaps for the first time, the identity of 
our white brothers.’’ He says, in what I 
take to be a key sentence in the book, that 
“the rebirth of the Indian people is not 
going to be achieved at the end of a gun 
barrel, but through their ability to main- 
tain their laws and their relationship with 
their creator. . .”’ 

The ‘‘rebirth’’ mentioned in the title, is 
in essence a spiritual rebirth, in terms of 
which the Canadian Indian can re-establish 
his identity. Cardinal is, at least in part, 
playing the role of the prophet and there 
are a number of references drawing the 
parallel between the Indian nation and the 
Jewish one. Whether Canadian Indians are 
any more likely than the rest of our secular- 
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ized society to respond to such an appeal, 
remains to be seen. But, if Mr. Cardinal 
' reads his Old Testament, he should expect 
_ to be ignored at least on this count. 

| Although the basic problem of spiritual 
| bankruptcy that he diagnoses will not dis- 
| appear under a shower of government lar- 
'gesse, Cardinal is quite willing to talk 
money and politics, too. Much of the rest 
of the book is given to a reasonably de- 
_ tailed account of Indian solutions to Indian 
| problems in the areas of education and eco- 
nomic development. He is concerned about 
the dynamics of power structures, the need 
' for institutionalized ‘‘checks and 
_ balances,”’ and, above all, the need for 
' Indian control of programs dealing with 
Indians. (Hurtig, $4.95) 


D. Barry Mack 


| Barry Mack is a member of Knox Church, Ot- 
| tawa, and served as a student minister in Pictou 
| County, N.S. last summer. 


JOURNEYS, by Gregory Baum 
Here are the intellectual biographies of 
' ten famous Roman Catholics of our own 
time. Because all of the writers are intel- 
lectuals, Roman Catholic, and most tend 
| to be liberal, social activists and influ- 
enced by the Vatican Councils and the ecu- 
menical movement, the book tends to be- 
come repetitious and boring. However the 
chapter ‘‘Nothing but a Loud-mouthed 
Irish Priest,’? by Andrew Greeley is de- 
_lightful and alone is just about worth the 
price of the book. It is another attempt to 
do theology by taking your own life story 
| seriously. (Griffin House, $12 hardback, 
| $7.95 paper) 
| John Congram 


THE PAST AND FUTURE LAND, 
by Martin O’Malley 

If we believe that our primary respon- 
sibility is ‘to God and our neighbour, this 
book will help us realize that the whole 
earth is ‘‘holy ground,’’-and that Cana- 
dians must with fear and trembling decide 
the future of the Inuit and Indians of the 
Mackenzie Valley. 

fhe aboriginal is shown neither as a 
noble savage nor a hopeless one, but as a 
human being. The reader must face two 
questions: 1. Can we ‘‘southerners’’ ex- 
ploit the resources of the North at the 
same time as we guard the safety and self- 
respect of its people? 2. Will we try to do 

both? (Peter Martin, paper, $8.95). 
|. Walter Donovan 


STORIES FROM PANGNIRTUNG 

If you enjoy ‘‘stories of olden days,” 
you should like these accounts, told by 
senior citizens of an era when human sur- 
vival depended on the availability of ani- 
mals like caribou, seal and whale. This 
small book records the ‘‘table talk’’ of 
| eleven Inuit elders of Baffin Island. 

The coloured illustrations by Inuit ar- 
tist Germaine Arnaktauyok are helpful, as 
is the foreword by the Northwest Terri- 
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A Beautiful 
memorative Book In Full 
Colour Marking Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Elizabeth Il’s 
Silver Jubilee, 
1977. 


Com- 


1952- 


This indeed, is a beautiful book. 
In large format, 8% by 11% in- 
ches, with all 98 photographs 
reproduced in full colour on real 
art paper! The cover is laminated 
for long life! Everyone will enjoy 
the interesting and informative 
contents, including The Royal 
Line of Descent from the year 
534 to the present, and the Royal 
Line of Succession, too! The 
book chronicles all the notable 
and momentuous events that 
took place during the Queen’s 
first 25 years reign. 


98 _—colour 


Photographs 

The Queen is portrayed in her 
many roles in a rare collection of 
colour photographs. 


WONDERFUL IDEA 
FOR GIFTS 


Order several of these lovely 
books. Your relatives and friends 
will appreciate the thought as 
they enjoy this tribute to Queen 
Elizabeth Il. 


QUALITY AND 
VALUE 
Beautifully printed, with a com- 
pletely authoritative text. It's a 
truly magnificent production that 
deserves a place in your home 
library. 
ORDER TODAY 
SUPPLY IS LIMITED 


95 


Including Postage 
and Handling 


EXTRA SPECIAL 
Order More and Save 

1 Book, 3.95 and 1.00 Postage 
and Handling. TOTAL 4.95, 
regular price. 

2 Books, 7.90 and 1.00 Postage 
and Handling. TOTAL 8.90. Save 
1.00 off Postage and handling. 
3 Books, 11.85 and 1.00 Postage 
and Handling. TOTAL 12.85. 
Save 2.00 off postage and handi- 
ing. 

4 Books, 15.80 and 1.00 Postage 
and handling. TOTAL 16.80, 
Save 3.00 Off Postage and 
Handling. 
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College by 
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RESOURCE FUND 


This fund, begun by the 
General Assembly in 1975 
to expand the work of the 
College, has now reached 
over $16,000. A minimum of 
$50,000 is required, - 


Income Tax receipts will be 
provided. 


WRITE TO: 


EWART COLLEGE 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
M5S 2G1 


tories Commissioner; but the average 
reader would benefit if a glossary of Inuit 
terms had been included. (Hurtig, cloth, 
$5.95). 

Walter Donovan 


THE FIGHT, by John White 
The author is a professor of psychiatry. 
Out of his personal experience he gives 
many practical insights for enriching the 
several areas of daily living which each 
Christian experiences. Whether one has re- 
cently become a Christian or has _per- 
severed in this faith for many years, The 
Fight will give new understanding regard- 
ing the joys, struggles and freedom of 
being ‘‘in Christ.’”? This is written in a 
lucid style, and should prove of great 
value to anyone desirous of gaining a 
deeper relationship with Jesus Christ. 
(Inter-Varsity, $4.95). 
Goodwill MacDougall 


SCHOOL MORALE — THE HUMAN 
DIMENSION, by Marc Robert 
The author, a teacher and school admin- 
istrator in the U.S., regards the low mor- 
ale among teachers today as due to lack of 
communication and involvement in devel- 
oping school programming. He suggests 
procedures for bringing school staffs into 
active decision-making. While being of 
greatest value to administrators and 
school board members, this book gives us 
a look at teachers’ expectations beyond 
fringe benefits. Some is probably appli- 
cable to church school teachers, especially 
the sections on group process skills, estab- 
lishing maximum involvement, improving 
communication, problem-solving and best 
use of time. (Argus, $3.95). 
W.I. McElwain 


THE MIRAGES OF MARRIAGE, 
by William J. Lederer and 
Don D. Jackson 

The authors are definitely for marriage. 
But they are against destructive relation- 
ships and ill health perpetuated in order to 
meet the requirements of antiquated so- 
cial expectations. The book has four main 
goals: to diagnose the maladies of modern 
marriage; to show readers how to diag- 
nose their own problems, or how to seek 
outside diagnostic help when they cannot 
‘identify their own marital ailments; to sug- 
gest methods of bringing sick marriages 
back to health; and — if the marriage is in 
the grave — to show how to recognize that 
it is a corpse so that it can be buried with 
grace and maturity. I recommend this 
book to married people, to people entering 
on a marriage, and to marriage counsel- 
lors. (McLeod, $14.50) Brant Loper, 


‘Board of Congregational Life 


THE CLANS AND TARTANS OF 
SCOTLAND, by Robert Bain 

A new edition of an old favourite, those 
of Scottish background and anyone who 
enjoys the traditions of the auld isle will 
appreciate this concise discussion of clans 
and tartans, with each tartan illustrated in 
colour and accompanied by a drawing of 
the crest badge. (Collins, $6.50) 
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tions, then to Daytona Beach, De- 
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25 Day Florida — New Orleans, 
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— Departs May, June; July, 
August, September and October. 
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Franklin Tours Ltd. 
Tweed, R.R. #3, Ontario 
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A NEW CHALLENGE ; 
Your opportunity to give some children what? 
they have never had .. . good parenting. Aus- | 
able Springs Ranch wants to utilize your skills as 
houseparents, in a family-type setting. Openings — 
in the London, Kitchener, Toronto and Orillia _ 
areas. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Apply to: Personnel Department, Ausable — 
Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Ave., London, f 
tario, N6B 1Y7 . 
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/OU WERE ASKING? 


Q Where in the Bible can I 
find, ‘The Lord tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.”’ 


assertion that God being God, 
violence or might in any evil 
form will not finally prevail. The 
difficulty is in the word meek. In 
the Old Testament of the 13 
times that meek is found in the 
King James Version, the New 
English Bible translates for 12 


A You can’t. It was written by 
Laurence Sterne (1713-1768). A 
| similar thing was said by Henri 
| Estienne in 1594, and by George 


! Herbert in 1640. (Thank you, 
Mr. Bartlett). I pass along a jest 
on the origin of sayings related 
| to me by an Anglican vicar who 
had worked in the slums of 
London. He said he called upon 
a woman of the docksides to 
comfort her in an affliction. She 
said, ‘‘Well, Vicar, there’s a 
verse in the Bible that always 
comforts me. I don’t know 
| whether it is in the Psalms or the 
Proverbs, but it says, ‘‘Grin and 
bear it.’’ Please, no_ letters 
berating me for my levity. Can’t 
a columnist have a bit of fun 
now and then? 


O The beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are 
the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth,’’ seems to me to be a 


curious statement, and I say this, 


without irreverence. What do 


you say? 


A. Well have you known in all 
of history, or in our own day, 
anyone else who looks as if he 
might inherit the earth? The 
statement, to me, is basically an 


of these humble, and once as 
lowly. The Greek word from the 
time of Homer means gentle, 
kind, and so on. The Latin Bible 
has a word of the same meaning 
as the Greek. 

A few moments thought will 
indicate that true gentleness can 
come only from. strength. 
Meekness never means, except 
for the unknowing, a willingness 
to let people walk all over you. 
Gentleness is an attribute of 
God. ‘‘The bruised reed shall he 
not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench.”’ 

We, in some emergency, know 
that only strength gives true 
gentleness. If you have to have a 
sick friend carried from one 
room to another, you do not 
choose a weakling, a stumbler, 
but a person of sure strength. 
Such a person has reserves to be 
truly gentle. 

An illustration I have used in 
preaching on this text is that of 
the dog. In the Old Testament, 
to call a man a dog, was to insult 
him (Is thy servant a dog?) But 
somewhere along the line the dog 


| 


as an alternative... 


got smart: he submitted to the 
authority of a master and now 
lives a luxurious, pampered life. 
In short, he was subjected to 
discipline and accepted it gladly. 
Meekness is the result of the 
discipline of the Master. The 
word discipline is from disco, to 
learn. 


Q In the Apostles’ Creed we 


say, ‘he was raised again from 


the dead.’’ I know this doesn’t 
mean he was raised the second 
time, but it does seem an am- 
biguous statement. 


A The phrase “‘raised again’ 
uses ‘‘again’’ in what was once 
its primary meaning, ‘‘placed in 
a former position.’’ The secon- 
dary is now the primary and, in 
common understanding, the only 
meaning. Yet we do retain this 
primary meaning. On leaving the 
hospital after some surgery a 
friend remarked to me, “I am 
glad you are well again.’’ He 
certainly didn’t mean I was well 
for the second time! Wycliffe’s 
Bible (about 1380) translated, as 
I recall it, St. John 11:25 as “‘I 
am the againrising and the life’’ 
(spelling modernized). 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA IR3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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It’s your world. You can make a con- 
tribution outside Canada in Third 
World nations if you have the qualif- 
ications and the desire. 


If CUSO sends you to work overseas 
it's because a Third World country has 
asked for you... . or someone like 
you. 


How does CUSO work? 

Overseas CUSO works with govern- 
ments, non-government organizations, 
and some international agencies 
which all assist in the placement of 
CUSO people. In Canada CUSO 
works through local committees, lo- 
cated in most universities and 
community colleges, which serve the 
entire community. 


What kind of people are needed? 
People with something to offer. People 
with sensitivity. People with initiative. 
People who are adaptable. People who 
are mature. People who can give 


CUSO @ 


respect. People who can earn respect. 
People with skills like knowing how to 
repair an engine and farm equipment 
or grow crops or teach mathematics 
or promote rural health care. 


What is the selection procedure like? 
Tough. Preliminary screening is 
carried out by local committees. 
CUSO then nominates candidates to 
governments and agencies requesting 
personnel. They make the final choice. 
CUSO assists in preparing people for 
their postings. 


Get more information and application 
forms from the CUSO local committee 
in your area or from: 


CUSO 
Recruitment 18 
151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Canada 
K1P 5H5 


On Sunday, September 11, in St. John’s 
Church, Kapuskasing, Ont., the Rev. 
David Sherbino dedicated two silver offer- i 
ing plates and a number of Books of 
Praise, presented by Mr. and Mrs. C. W.7 
Johnson and family. The plates are in ~ 
memory of Mrs. Johnson’s father, 
Thomas Deas, and the books in memory ~ 
of her brother, William Deas. Y 

Also dedicated at the same service were © 
Books of Praise given by Mr. and Mrs. 

Be J.M. Stevenson in memory of Miss Eliza- — 
THE KITCH EN ER. WATER LOO korean Precbyreaana Cangiaaatoe was RoR pieced By the beth M. Wilson, J. Alan MacDonald and 
Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington on September 11 in Knox Church, Waterloo. With the charter Mrs. Norman Montgomery. 
members are several members of presbytery. Rev. L.S. van Mossel, moderator, and Rev. In Whan 
Rheem, supply minister for the new congregation, are shown front , second and third from right. On September 11 a Communion vessel 
cabinet and carpet were presented to Ken- 
loch Church, Cape Breton, N.S. in mem-_ 
ory of James and Katie MacAulay. The 
presentation was made by Allan Mac- 
Aulay, a son, on behalf of family and 
friends. On the same date a baptismal font 
was given in memory of Mrs. Mary S. 
MacKay MacInnis, presented by Dan F. 
MacKinnon on behalf of the family. The 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton dedicated the 
gifts. 


In the presentation picture on page 20 of 
the October Record, the name of Mrs. 
Muir was inadvertently omitted. 


MRS. SHEILA KIRKLAND, a Presbyterian and MRS. J. (VIOLET) MARTIN was honoured by 


member of St. Andrew’s, Humber Heights, _ the congregation of St. Andrew’s, Arthur, Ont. 

Toronto, is shown being interviewed by Jim on the occasion of her 25th anniversary as 

Corey, host of Paradox, a Christian oriented organist and choir leader. She was presented 

talk show on CFTO Hamilton. Mrs. Kirkland’s with a gift and a letter of appreciation. 

subject was “The Church and Fine Arts.” Shown are, left, Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, CA MEOS 
She was in charge of the highly successful Mrs. Martin, and elder L. Johnson. 


Centennial Banner project for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Negotiations are underway 
to have Paradox carried on the full CTV network. 


AT THE INDUCTION of Rev. Robert L. Taylor 
as the pastor of Eastminster Church, Edmonton, 
Alta. are, left, Rev. John Carr, interim 
moderator; the new minister; Mrs. Jean Taylor, 
Rev. Larry Lin, moderator, Edmonton Presbytery; 
and Lloyd Sheppard, the clerk of session. 


SHOWN ABOVE are 12 of 14 new communicants m ail 

received into membership at St. James Church, MORE THAN 500 PEOPLE marked the 100th anniversary of Athelstan Church, Que. this summer. | 

Long Branch, Ont. With them is elder Donald From left are Raymond MacFarlane, session clerk; Jean Tully, senior member; Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, 

Campbell, and Rev. Howard Shantz, minister. former interim moderator; Rev. C. MacLeod, former minister, John McGurrin, student minister. | 
| 
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‘The Right Rev. John A. Gonsalves, 
‘shop of the Diocese of Bhopal, Church 
‘North India, and Mrs. Gonsalves are in 
anada through October and November. 
1ey will be visiting congregations in the 
cesbyterian, Anglican and United 
hurches. 

_A visitor to the church offices on Wyn- 
ord Drive in September was Robert Ker- 
vhan, editor of Life and Work, the mag- 
tine of the Church of Scotland. He was 
‘companied by his wife, Margaret, who 
ractises law in Edinburgh. 

|The Rev. Wayne A. Smith has resigned 
s associate secretary of the board of con- 
regational life to accept a call to St. An- 
rew’s Church, Cambridge, Ont. 

The congregation of St. John’s Church, 
loronto, Ont. celebrated the tenth anni- 
ersary of their minister’s incumbency on 
unday, September 11. Honoured were the 
ev. and Mrs. Gordon MaclInnes. At a 
imcheon following the morning service 
Youg Nichol, clerk of session, expressed 
ppreciation on behalf of the congrega- 
on and presented the couple with a purse 
f money. Representatives of the Japa- 
ese Gospel Church, who share facilities 
t St. John’s brought greetings and gifts. 
Also present were the moderator of the 
03rd General Assembly, Rev. Dr. D.H. 
‘ayner, and the Rev. James Roe, moder- 
tor of East Toronto Presbytery. 

| The congregation of St. Andrew’s-Chal- 
ners Church, Uxbridge, Ont. presented 
ev. Dr. and Mrs. George H. Moore with 
gift of money to mark his 15th anniver- 
ary as minister of the congregation. Colin 
Marsh, as director of music, was also the 
ecipient of a similar gift in appreciation 
of his dedicated efforts. 

A joint induction-recognition service 
vas held in Rossburn United Church for 
leanne M.M. Stright and H. Kenneth 
Mright into the joint pastoral charge of 
Rossburn, Ekford, Argyle, Waywaysee- 
‘appo, Man. The service was conducted by 
the Presbytery of Birtle, United Church of 
Canada, and the Presbytery of Brandon. 
Mr. Stright is a minister of the Presby- 
erian Church and his wife is ordained to 
he ministry in The United Church of Can- 
ada. The two denominations have co-op- 
‘rated for some time in providing pas- 
‘oral-services to these congregations. 

| The Rev. Dr. John McNab, a former 
sditor of The Presbyterian Record and 
Mrs. McNab were honoured at Glenview 
Church, Toronto, Ont. on September 8 on 
the occasion of their 62nd wedding anni- 


Mrs. P.S. Smollett of Knox Church, 
Carlisle, Que. was presented with a ster- 
ling silver charm bracelet and a certificate 
of appreciation in recognition of 16 years 
of service as church school teacher and 
superintendent. The presentation was 
made by Zara and Vera Scott and Mrs. 
Jean Caldwell before the congregation and 
church school on Christian education Sun- 


Pe 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On September 30 the re- 
ceipts from congregations for 
the General Assembly's bud- 
get totalled $1,502,910, as com- 
pared to $1,383,783 for the first 


nine months of 1977. 
Expenditures for the same 
period amounted to $3,366,425, 
as against $2,874,745 last year. 
The W.M.S. (W.D.) contri- 
buted $250,000 and the W.M.S. 
(E.D.) $30,000 in that period. 


Anniversaries 


125th — St. Andrew’s Church, Wallacetown, 
Ont., Oct. 23, (Int. Moderator, Rev. J.M. 
Pollock). 

120th — Shakespeare Church, Ont., Sept. 25, 
(Rev. G. J. Perrie). 

114th — St. Andrew’s Church, Napier, Ont., 
Sept. 25, (Rev. R.D.A. Currie). 


113th — Baxter Church, Baxter, Ont., June 
26, (Rev. Kenneth J. Rooney). 

112th — Ivy Church, Ivy, Ont., Sept. 11, (Rev. 
Kenneth J. Rooney). 

110th — Cameron Church, Euphemia, Ont., 
Sept. 11, (Rev. R.D.A. Currie). 

105th — Cookstown Church, Cookstown, Ont., 
Sept. 25, (Rev. Kenneth J. Rooney). 

97th — Erskine Church, Hamilton, 

Nov. 6, (Rev. D. J. Herbison). 

89th — St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Nov. 20, (Rev. P.G. MacInnes). 

85th — Bethel Church, Price’s Corners, Ont., 
Sept. 11, (Rev. Wayne Maddock). 

50th — St. Andrew’s Church, Qu’Appelle, 
Sask., Sept. 18, (Rev. Harold W. Grove). 

50th — St. Andrew’s Church, Montague, 
P.E.I., Sept. 18, (Rev. Allison J. Ramsay). 


Ont., 


DEATHS 


INFORMATION regarding obituaries of church 
leaders or active members will be published here 
if received within two weeks of the date of death, 
which must be given. 


BLACK, FRED, 82, elder, former manager, 
treasurer and session clerk, Queen Street 
East Church, Toronto, Ont., father of the 
late Mrs. Eileen Estell, former missionary 
in Taiwan, Sept. 13. 

CAMERON, JOHN ROSS, elder, The Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Que. 
for 24 years, Aug. 28. 

COUNTRYMAN, HOWARD M., 80, 25 years 
on the board of managers of St. Andrews’s 
Church, Tweed, Ont., Aug. 23. 

CRUICKSHANK, MRS. JOHN B. (IDA), 91, 
member of Paris Church, Ont. and life mem- 
ber of the W.M.S. Grandmother of Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, ‘New Glasgow, N.S., 
Sept. 5. 

GOW, MARY CATHERINE (MINNIE), 101, 
member of Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., 
and life member of the W.M.S., Sept. 17. 


A Christian 
world view 


Institute 
for Christian Studies 


Toronto 


A special one-year graduate 
program exploring a Christian 
view of life and your task in 
the world. Examine what your 
Christian faith can mean for 
work and studies. How can 
Christianity bring genuine 
experience of wholeness and 
justice in society? 


Program: begin with biblical 
study, expand to Christian 
philosophy, and conclude with 
the socio-cultural implications. 


Academic result: The 
Certificate in Christian 
Studies. 

Other programs lead to the 
M.Phil. and Ph.D. 


For information, write: 
Dr. Hendrik Hart, Director 
Certificate Program 

Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College Street 

Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada M5T 1R4 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills; Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Y 
STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


. 1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z]1 
364-8276 


From Handbells 
To Carillons 


VERDIN 


is the 
sound choice 
of more than 


10,000 churches 


Ontario Office 
The I. T. Verdin Company 
209 Arnold Avenue 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1C1 
Call Collect (416) 889-0576 


ee. 
RW 
Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in  customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


DRAGER, RITCHIE CARL, 69, elder, choir 
member and on the board of managers of 
Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., Sept. 21. 


DOUGLAS, DOROTHY CHRISTINA, 78, 
missionary in Taiwan 1928-65, excepting 
World War II years in Guyana; sister of the 
late Carrick Douglas, New York, Rev. Dr. 
George Douglas, Willowdale, Ont. and Mrs. 
T.A. Leishman (Mary), Markham, Ont. 
Born Lucknow, Ont.; died after lengthy ill- 
ness, Riverdale Hospital, Toronto, Sept. 2 


FINLEY, CHARLES, 92, elder for 24 years, 
Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., Aug. 24. 

HENDERSON, GARY, member of West- 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont., July 24. 

HUGHES, PROF. JOHN, 88, retired from 
the faculty of education at McGill Univer- 
sity and for many years an elder of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Que., ac- 
tive in all the church courts. 

JERMAN, PHILIP J., 84, elder and member 
of board, Victoria-Royce Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Sept. 7. 

KNIGHT, WALTER REGINALD, 
Burns Church, Ashburn, Ont., Sept. 22. 

KNOWLES, JOHN CUNNINGHAM, long 
time member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
served on the board of managers and for 
Many years in the Saskatchewan Legislature, 
Aug. 31. 

MacCULLOCH, MRS. VINCENT K., long 
time member of The Church of Saint David, 
Halifax, N.S., Sept. 10. 


MacGREGOR, MISS JEAN, 84, member of 
Westminster Church, New Glasgow, N.S. ‘and 
former president of the W.M.S. An honorary 
life member of the Nova Scotia Bible Society, 
and a former board member of the Canadian 
Bible Society, Miss MacGregor died in Carle- 
ton Place, Ont. while visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Findlay. 


MacLEOD, JOHN A., elder, 39, Ephraim Scott 
Church, St. Ann’s, N.S., on the board of 
managers and member of the choir. 

MAW, JAMES, Sr., 67, elder, 
Church, Ont., Sept. 10. 

MAYHEW, GERALD HENRY, 92, elder for 
44 years, Westminster Church, Smith Falls, 
Ont., Sept. 18. 

McLENNAN, ALLAN PURVIS, 77, member 
and elder for over 60 years of St. Aidan’s 
Church, New Westminster, B.C. 

MELLING, NOEL, former elder and choir 
member, St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont. 
Sept. 28. 


MORROW, MRS. A. (EVA), member of West- 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 12. 

MUNRO, RALPH, 78, long time member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Oxford Mills, Ont., 
a trustee and chairman of the board of man- 
agers, Aug. 4. 

MURRAY, TOM, elder, Knox’s Galt Church, 
Cambridge, Ont. for 39 years, July 31. 

PARKER, MRS. JANISA, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont. and life 
member of the W.M.S. Sister of the Rev. 
Dr. David K. Perrie of Orillia and daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. David Perrie of Wing- 
ham, Ont., Moderator of the 1928 General 
Assembly. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS HENRY, elder for 
over 50 years and member of St. John’s 
Church, White Rock, B.C., Sept. 13. 

ROMKEY, THE HON. GORDON E., 92, 
elder and clerk of session for 25 years, St. 
Matthew’s Church, West Dublin, N.S. Up 
to the time of his death he was clerk of ses- 
sion of three charges, the other two being 
St. Matthew’s, Conquerall Mills and Knox, 
Dublin Shore, N.S. A member of the N.S. 
Legislature for 25 years, and the Speaker of 
the Assembly for 13 years, he died Sept. 3. 

SILVER, MRS. ETHEL, 87, member of St. 
George’s Church, London, Ont., Aug. 31. 

THOMSON, JOHN McKAY, 46, elder for 15 
years, clerk of session for 6 years, Sunday 


elder of 


Nashville 


school teacher for more hari 25) years 2 ar 
church school superintendent, Knox a rc 
Harrington, Ont., Sept. 3. 
WEIR, ROBERT Re 72, elder and roll cler 
for many years of Knox Church, Windsoi 
Ont., Aug. 26. 
WILSON, FRED, 64, elder, Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Sept. 24. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 

Kay, Rev. Beverley J., Langside Church, Ont, 
June 19. 
Lade, Rev. D’Arcy., Hamilton, St. Cuthbert’ 


Church, Ont., Aug. 15. 


Mathers, Rev. A.R. Neal, Carragana/Sylvania 
Knox Church, Sask., Aug. 4., (studied 
Scotland). 

Smith, Rev. Sheina B., Montreal West Church 
Que., Aug. 2. 


INDUCTIONS : 
Congram, Rev. John, Don Mills, St. Mark’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 21. 
Cooper, Rev. David J.C., Wiarton, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 25. 
Marshall, Rev. David, Hamilton, St. Enoch’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 15, (from the Reformed 
Church ‘of England). 
Muir, Rev. A.C.G., Embro and Harrington, 
Knox Church, Ont., Sept. 7. 4 
Reed, Rev. Joseph W., Pierrefonds, West- 
oa Church, Que., Sept. 19, (from UP, 
Sinclair, Rev. Donald, Carluke-Binbrook 
Ont., Sept. 6. ; 
Skinner, Rev. James D., Chateauguay-Maple. 
wood, Que., Sept. 8. 
Stewart, Rev. S.J., Calgary, Grace Chur 
Alta., June 16. 
Stright, Rev. H. Kenneth, Rossburn, Ekford, 
Argyle charges, Man., Sept. iB). 


RECOGNITIONS 

Archer, Rev. Judith, Port Dover, Knox Church 
Ont., Sept. 8. 

Biggs, Rev. James, Duart and Knox, 
Ont., Aug. 9. 

Kay, Rev. Beverley J., Kitimat Church, B. C. 
Aug. 31. 

Lade, Rev. D’Arcy, Grande Prairie, Forbes 
Church, Alta., Sept. 11. 

Lauder, Mr. Allan, Catechist, Dakota Tipi, 
St. Paul’s Church, and Westbourne, Man., 
Sept. 21. 

Mathers, Rev. A.R. Neal, Carragana/Sylvania, 
Knox Church, Sask., Aug. 4. 


Smith, Rev. Sheina B., 


‘Turin, 


Moosomin, St. 

Andrew’s Church, Sask., Sept. 27. | 

Smith, Rev. A. Gordon, Melita and Hartn 
St. Paul’s, Man., Sept. 18. 

Walker, Rev. Blake, Toronto, 
Church, Ont., Sept. 29. 

Waugh, Rev. A. Douglas, Biggar, St. Andrew 
Church, Sask., Sept. 12, (from Presbyterian 
Church of S. Africa) : 


Alderwoot 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 4 
Brookfield, P.E.I., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington, COB 1MoO. a 
Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N. 
Rev. Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St 
New Glasgow. 
Lower Sackville, First, N.S., Rev. P. A 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth B3. 
2E6. . 
Sunny Corner charge, N.B., Rev. Evan Botton 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RE 


feet sh i Ae PE 


ley, 513 King George Hwy. Soeaiie E1V 
1M9. 


mod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
»auharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S.A. 
‘McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
Ile Perrot J7V SC7. 

-ockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 
38, Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

unvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. I.D. Mac- 
Iver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

emptville, Oxford Mills, Merrickville, Ont., 


/Rev. A.J. Morrison, Box 399, Cardinal 
| KOE 1E0. 

uebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. ‘A. Ross 
‘Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, 
Que. H4L 2K1. 

ichmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. Mc- 
'Elwain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 


7H4. 


arrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
q Box 246, Orillia L3V 66. 

fingston, Strathcona Park, Ont., Rev. John W. 
Bell, 6 Princeton PIl., "Amherst View K7N 
1E6. 

farkham, St. Andrew’s, 
» Cousens, 2 Southdale Dr., 
F137. 


rod of Toronto and Kingston 


Ont., Rev. Donald 
Markham L3P 


jockwood and Eden Mills, Ont., Rev. F.N. 
' Young, Morriston NOB 2C0. 
immins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. Rick 


- Glass, P.O. Box 1093, Kirkland Lake P2N 


} 3L5. 
‘oronto, Armour Heights, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
-D.G.M. Herron, 26 Delisle Ave., Toronto 


-M4V ISS. 

‘oronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
, 250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto M5M IT1. 
Voodville, Cannington, S. Eldon, Ont. Rev. 
_O.G. Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay 

.K9V 4E8. 


jynod of Hamilton and London 
Avonton and Motherwell/Avonbank, Ont., 
' Rev. James Perrie, Box 103, Shakespeare 
_ NOB 2P0. 
$rantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J.D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
- N3T 2M1. 
Jaledonia, Ont., Rev. Les Renault, 94 Juanita 
_ Drive, Hamilton L9C 2G3. 
Shesley, Geneva, Ont., Rev. D.S. Campbell, 
_ Box 205, Tara NOH 2NO. 
Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., 
"Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., Lon- 
_ don NSZ 189. 
3xeter, Hensall and Cromarty, Ont., Rev. E.G. 
Nelson, Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1Wo. 
‘London, New. St: ‘James, Ont., Rev. J.H. Mar- 
shall, 124 Stanhope Place, London N6C 4W8. 
Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., Rev. Robert 
_H. Armstrong, Box 115, Wingham NOG 
— 2Wo. 
St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s, Ont., 
A. K. Campbell, 
LOR 1B0. 
3arnia, St. Giles, Ont., 
311 Michigan Ave., 
1G1. 
hed ford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C. A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St.,’ Strathroy 
N7T 3G9. 
Thorold, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Marshall S. 
Jess, 29 Bald St., Welland L3C 5B7. 
Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont. Rev. 


Rev. 
Box 429, Beamsville, 


Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Point Edward N7T 


Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
_N7G 3A4. 
Synod of Manitoba 
Thompson, Man., Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 


Tulane Bay, Winnipeg R3T 2T8. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort and Tisdale, Sask.,, Dr. D.T. Byans, 
352 - 5th Ave. N., Saskatoon S7K 2P7. 
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PICTURES, CALENDAR 1979 


You have good pictures? 
Will you share them with us — and 45,000 others in 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CALENDAR 1979 


Pictures should relate to the theme “Christian Hope in a world of 
crisis," and could portray people caring, people expressing their 
faith, honest toil, projects involving creative art work in con- 
gregations, mission projects that convey “hope”. 


SEND ONLY ORIGINAL HORIZONTAL COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 
(slides, ektachrome preferred) HAVING GOOD TECHNICAL 
QUALITY, COMPOSITION, and IMPACT. 


DO NOT SEND negatives, black and white slides or pictures of 
pictures. 
Donors will be reimbursed for any pictures used in the calendar. 
Include a brief description of each transparency along with a 
self-addressed envelope and send them to 
The Calendar Committee 
50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 137 

before January 15, 1978. 


CHOIR GOWNS 
Used choir gowns — approximately 17 
men’s and 53 women’s gowns, given with- 
out charge to any church choir. Recipient 
to be responsible for transportation. Please 
contact Dr. H.G. Fletcher, 7 Church St. 


SPRING IN THE ORIENT 
April tour to Japan, Korea, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong with optional Hawaii exten- 
sion, $1,499 from Los -Angeles. Tour 


leader Rev. Eric Beggs (Box 246), Orillia. 
Travel arrangements by Wholesale Tours 
International, 395 Old Yonge Street, Wil- 
lowdale, Ont., M2P 1R6. 


E., Arva, Ont., 
439-8844. 


NOM 1C0, phone (519) 


WOODTURNING — Are you interested in 
woodturning as a hobby? Take a two day inten- 
sive course for beginners from a qualified teach- 
er. For further information write — ‘‘Practical 
Woodturning,’’ Post Office Box 171, Brampton, 
Ontario L6V 2L1. 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


proudly presents 

the beautiful 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

A QUALITY — 15 DAY 

MANAGEMENT 

ESCORTED TOUR 

including the islands of: 
Oahu, Kauai, Maui 


CAMP DIRECTOR 
Glen Mhor Camp is now accepting applications 
for camp director. Please direct applications by 
January 10, 1978 to Mr. Dave Phillips, Box 795, 
Uxbridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 


GLEN MHOR CAMP 
needs program staff and counsellors for the 
summer of 1978. For information and applica- 


a tion write Mr. Dave Phillips, Box 795, Ux- 
& Hawaii bridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 
Departures: 
January 17, CAMP COOK 


Glen Mhor Camp needs a cook for the summer 
of 1978. Please forward application and resumé 
to Mr. Dave Phillips, Box 795, Uxbridge, Ont., 
LOC 1KO. 


February 21 & 
March 21, 1978 


ENJOY COOKE’S | 
30th ANNIVERSARY 
Quality Management 

Escorted Tours 
from Toronto this winter 

Make reservation now 


APOSTLE SPOONS, 12 different silverplatea 
beauties from Holland. $36.00-Ont. tax $38.52. 
Dutch Traders, Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1C0. 


If you are paying 


Contact — 
COOKE’S TRAVEL $3.50 a year 
SERVICE your congregation 
7 Talbot St. W., is NOT on 
Leamington, Ont., N8H 1L1 the Every Home Plan 
(519) 733-2391 


..» MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 


their warm radiant colors come alive each day 
me fone STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
INDOW truly a living memorial 


¢ TRADITIONAL, and. . 
e Repairs 
e New Frames 


. moderne Designs 
e Releading 
e Installers 


e Artists and 
Craftsmen 


in Stained 
Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


Weaneasure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


of lang 


BULLAS GLASS LtTp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xi 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 
upholstered - chrome -.copper 


_-q Acompletetine of tables and 
ae J chairs for every purpose. 
| 


4 Peter Keppie Sales 
| 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 


|| West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
) Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 

est. 1945 

PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 

Also tuning and maintenance 

100 Frederick St., 

Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 

Tel: (519) 853-1510 


windows + 


and fabricated by 
4 
Z 


4 +memorial 
ZA designed 
C. GOODMAN ese 8079 
ere RD. 
L 


aa H ONTARIO MIC-1J1 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
scarves, Caps, 


Kilts, yardage, ties, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


MINISTER WANTED 

Small congregation (R.C.A. denomination) in a 
predominantly English sector of Montreal, P.Q. 
with our own church building is looking for a 
full-t:me minister, who will see this opportunity 
as a challenge for growth and self-improvement 
in a field, comparable to a mission. Preferably 
the candidate should be aged between 30 and 50 
and have approximately five years or more ex- 
perience in the field. It. would be helpful, if the 
candidate has some basic knowledge of the 
French language. For further information, 
please write under Box No. 101 of this 
magazine. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC 
LIMITED, 146 Dundas Street, London, Onta- 
rio, Canada, N6A 1GI1. 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in 
your own modular home on a large leased, 
serviced lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Home 
Estates, Strathroy, Ont., N7G 2P9. Free 
brochure. 


FFUNDRAISING IS NO PROBLEM with our 
beautiful spoons from Holland. Mail $2.00 for 
four different samples to Dutch Traders, Klein- 
burg, Ontario, LOJ1C0. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
‘“‘A”’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) 
849-2966. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Accommodation, private home. Room with 
private bath and breakfast. Centrally located. 
Transportation provided from airport. P.O. Box 
1085. Hamilton 5, Bermuda. Mrs. J.C. Harris. 


CANADIAN THEOLOGICAL 

STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE 
has served as an ecumenical focus in 
Canada for the past 24 years. This year’s 
Conference is no exception with its theme: 
“Faith and Praxis in a Canadian Con- 
text.”’ To encourage student participation 
from across our country the Conference 


asks for your financial help to detray the 
expenses that such an effort requires. For 
tax receipt purposes please make dona- 
tions payable to: Ecumenical Forum of 


Canada, Theological Students’ Confer- 
ence, 11 Madison Avenue, Toronto, Ont., 
MSR 282. 


Synod of Alberta 
Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Allta., Rev. J. 
Mills, 4203 Villa Cres. N.W., Calgary Te 
2K2. 
Calgary, Knox, Alta., Rev. Dr. L.R. File 
8208 - 7th St. S.W., Calgary T2V 1G6. 
Lloydminster, Knox, Alta., Rev. Ian M 
Sween, 8116 - 105 St., Edmonton T6E 5E7. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C., Rev. Douglas Ander- 
son, 46073 Clare Ave., Chilliwack V2P 6M9. 

Coquitlam Church, B.C., Rev. Charles Jack- 
son, 1316 - 7th Ave., New Westminster, B.C 
V3M 2K1. 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. A.V. Bentum, 
R.R. 1, 1860 Wessex Road, Cowichan Statio 
VOR 1TO. 

Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Dr. Alber 
E. Bailey, 5681 Trafalgar St., Vancouver 
V6C 1C2. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev, Ken 
neth Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westmin- 
ster V3L 2X4. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
Ian Rennie, 3513 - West 29th Avenue, Van- 
couver V6S 1T2. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES . 


Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, B.C. Assistant 
specializing in Christian education and youth 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. , 

First Church, Chatham, Ont. Assistant spe- 
cializing in Christian education and youth 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. 

Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. rs 

Presbytery of P.E.I., deaconess for Christian 
education and extension. j 

Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, deaconess fos 
extension and hospital work. 

Presbytery of Cape Breton, 
Christian education. 

Job descriptions for these positions available 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn-| 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 137. 


READINGS 


deaconess f or 


1 Luke 15:1-10 
2 John 11:1-10 
3 John 11:11-19 4 
4 John 11:20-31 
5 John 11:32-45 

6 John 12:1-11 

7 John 12:12-19 
December 8 John 12:20-32 
December 9 Hebrews 4:9-16 
December 10 John 12:42-50 
December 11 John 13:1-11 
December 12 John 13:12-22 
December 13 John 13:23-35 
December 14 John 14:1-10 
December 15 Philippians 2:1-11 
December 16 Psalm 103:1-13 
December 17 Isaiah 9:1-7 
December 18 Isaiah 42:1-7 
December 19 Galatians 4:1-7 
December 20 John 3:12-21 
December 21 Hebrews 1:1-9 
December 22 Matthew 2:1-12 7 
December 23 Luke 1:46-56 4 
December 24 Luke 2:1-7 e 
December 25 Luke 2:8-20 
December 26 Luke 2:25-33 
December 27 John 15:1-8 
December 28 John 15:9-16 
December 29 John 15:17-27 
December 30 Psalm 150 ; 
December 31 Exodus 13:17-22 
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December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


MEDITATION 


Bonding the 
Spenders 


“You should look on us ... 


as trustees of the secrets of God. And it is a prime requisite 


! in a trustee that he should prove worthy of his trust” (I. Corinthians 4:1, 2, Phillips). 


THOSE WHOSE WORK is of such a kind that they have 
-o handle money must usually be bonded. This is a form 
of insurance that guarantees that stolen money will be re- 
olaced by the bonding company should the trusted per- 
30n abscond with the funds. 

- When Paul first wrote to Corinthian Christians he 
touched on this subject briefly but seriously, using the 
word we translate as ‘‘steward.’’ In the older Anglo- 
Saxon from which our English derives the word was 
stiweard — sty-ward, or one who looked after the domes- 
tic animals and gave them their food. So it was used of 
the person who provided for his master’s house, super- 
intended the household affairs, and paid expenses with 
the master’s money. 

| Paul knew the word had a Christian meaning and had 
been used by his Lord in the course of his teaching (Luke 
16: 1, etc.). In his letter, Paul wrote that this is a term by 
which Christians might well be known, as ‘‘the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God’’ (KJV). 

It is a prime requisite in a Christian that he should prove 
worthy of the trust. 

When we speak and write about Christian stewardship 
it is normally thinking in terms of material wealth. Your 
writer has no intention of dispelling that idea. There are 
too many scriptural grounds for taking the words ser- 
icusly to try to excuse ourselves from the responsibility. 
Too many wise things have been said by too many great 
teachers for us to think it reasonable that we may escape 
painful and costly duties rendered in the name of the Sac- 
rificed, who told the story about the widow giving with 
her mites, her all (Mark 12: 31 ff.). 

It has become routine in many churches in November 
to think of their stewardship, of congregation visitation, 
and of slick slogans whereby this year’s campaign for 
funds may be dressed. Nothing is more telling, however, 
than the words of people like Paul who fought like good 
| soldiers and gave like people in love with others. 

Catherine of Siena was one who dedicated herself to 
the Christian life 600 years ago. She nursed many strick- 

en by plague, was renowned for her gentleness, and was 
called one of the finest women who ever lived. Asked 
once what mere mortals like ourselves could possibly give 
to God, she answered that the only thing we can offer is 
to give our love to people as unworthy of it as we are of 
his love. It is required of stewards that they be found 
faithful. 
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Obviously this implies giving more than money, and 
Christian stewardship implies no smaller sacrifice nor any 
lesser giving. Some of you know the story told by Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy of the Methodist Church in the U.S.A. A 
four-year-old was watching carefully as members of the 
congregation dropped their gifts into the offering plates, 
and said to his father, ‘‘Don’t pay for me, dad. Remem- 
ber I’m under five.”’ 

Paul’s words in I. Corinthians 13 on giving in Chris- 
tian love, recognized no age limits, and led Walter Raus- 
chenbush to a social consciousness wherein he para- 
phrased the words of the tent-maker: ‘‘Love is just and 
kind. Love is not greedy and covetous. Love exploits no 
one ... gives more than it gets. Love does not break 
down the lives of others to make wealth for itself; it 
makes wealth to build the life of all . . . Love enriches all 
men, educates all men, gladdens all men.”’ 

Paul did not go first class when he went first to Rome 
although he travelled as a guest of the government. He 
sailed, a shackled prisoner. Arriving at his destination, al- 
though he paid some of his own expenses, he had no free- 
dom to roam the streets nor see the sights. Yet up to the 
end he used his time profitably as a good steward, even 
though in jail (Acts 28: 17-31). Unable to go out himself, 
he invited others to come and see him. He spoke so con- 
vincingly of his faith they made long visits. 

He may have carried on like this for as much as two 
years. His example has inspired many. He was fully per- 
suaded himself of the words he wrote (I. Corinthians 6: 
20, RSV), ‘‘You are not your own: you were bought with 
a price.’’ It would seem as vital as that. And, “‘It is a 
prime requisite in a trustee that he should prove worthy 
of his trust.’’ 


Prayer 


Help us, O God, to offer you a faithful stewardship, and 
show how to pray with your sainted servant, ‘“‘Teach us, 
good Lord, to serve Thee as Thou deservest; to give and 
not to count the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to labour and not 
to ask for any reward, save that of knowing that we do 
Thy will; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’’* 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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REASONS ... Why you should: 
read The Presbyterian Recor 


It’s a bargain: $2.00 a 
year on the Every Home 
Plan; $3.50 a year an 
individual subscription. 


It links Presbyterians 
across Canada and over- 
seas and gives others a 
look at us. 


It mirrors the changing 
face of the church. 


It's biodegradable. 


Just try and publish your 
personals in the United 
Church Observer! 


Circulation Department, 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


The question of the admission of children and 

all baptised persons to the sacrament of Holy 
Communion is currently before the church. 

The committee on church doctrine has been 
authorized to seek reports of the experience 

of ministers and sessions who admit children to the 
Lord's Table at an early age (Acts and Proceedings, 
103rd General Assembly pg. 229). 

This article is offered as a catalyst in the 

discussion of this important matter and in the hope 
that the committee on church doctrine will 

indeed receive the information it seeks. 

—JRD 


Holy 
Communion - 


Rated 
“Mature”? 


by S.D. Fryfogel 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


, NEW PROBLEM faces those of us who believe in the 
‘ractice of infant baptism. The question is now before us 
's to whether any baptised person, infant, child or adult, 
aay receive Holy Communion. Our tradition says that in- 
ant baptism must be supplemented at a later time by 
yhat is commonly called ‘‘joining the Church.’’ Only 
hen may a person fully participate in the sacramental life 
of the Church. Until he ‘‘joins the Church” the young 
yerson is somewhat an outsider. 

- Our Eastern Orthodox brothers would find our prac- 
ice unusual. They too practise infant baptism, but the 
thild may, and does, receive Communion immediately 
after his baptism. In fact if baptism has any real signifi- 
‘ance it would seem that this is a better practice than our 
ywn. In order to understand this we must first of all ar- 
ive at some understanding of what baptism does for a 
yerson. Only then can we understand the relationship be- 
-ween the baptised person and the Church. Then it will be 
sossible to come to some conclusions as to the right, or 
ack thereof, of the baptised person to participate fully in 
the sacramental life of the Church by receiving Holy 
Communion. 

We shall not try to exhaust the total meaning and signi- 
ficance of baptism in this short space. For the moment 
one issue is basic to our question. What is the relationship 
of the baptised person to Jesus Christ and therefore what 
is his relationship to the Church of Jesus Christ? In his 
letter to the Church at Rome St. Paul says: ‘““Do you not 
know that all of us who have been baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried there- 
fore with him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was 
the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of 
life.’” (Romans 6:3, 4 R.S.V.) 

First of all then baptism joins us to Christ’s saving 
work. In it we are taken through his death and so be- 
come part of the new life in him. We are in effect reborn 
or converted in the waters of baptism. In the rite of bap- 
tism we are born ‘‘of water and the Spirit.’’ (John 3:5) In 
the sacrament of baptism a person is joined to Christ’s 
saving work. He is joined to Christ himself and so is a 
part or member of the Body of Christ which is the 
Church. A baptised person cannot join the Church at a 
later age. He has already been joined to the Church in his 
baptism. 
| 


| 


Baptism as beginning 

Some will doubtless argue that all who have been bap- 
'tised do not show the fruits of baptism in their adult lives. 
‘Here we should consider that we have been talking about 
rebirth. Any birth represents the beginning of the life and 
growth process, not its end. Baptism is the beginning of a 
_person’s growth to Christian maturity, not its fulfillment. 
In the realm of physical birth, however, not all people 
who are born grow to true maturity. For one reason or 
another some people do not attain the same growth and 
maturity that is possible for others. So it is with the birth 
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at baptism. Everyone baptised is, in that action, born 
again in the Spirit, but not everyone grows to real matur- 
ity in the faith. Nevertheless they all have been born into 
the Body of Christ and into the Spirit just as any child is 
born into the human race. Their growth, or lack of it, 
does not alter the fact of their rebirth. 

For those who do not mature we need a good concept 
of Church discipline. If there is a reason for their failure 
to grow in the Spirit all is well, but for those who do not 
continually strive to attain the Christian life some form of 
discipline is necessary. This does not, however, apply only 
to children and young people. It applies to all Christians. 


Communion and knowledge 


Inasmuch then as the baptised infant is reborn into the 
Spirit and into the Body of Christ, he is therefore a full 
member of the Church and there is no need for a further 
rite by which he ‘‘joins the Church.”’ It is already done. 
In light of this the baptised infant has the same rights as 
any adult to participate in the life of the Church to the ex- 
tent that he is able. 

Some would argue though that an infant or child is not 
able to participate in Holy Communion. True, at a very 
young age, he is physically capable of partaking of the 
bread and wine, but he does not understand what he is 
doing or what is happening. First it must be asked if any 
adult fully understands the meaning of Communion. 
Secondly, this makes Communion dependent on us for its 
significance. We leave God by as an idle spectator. He is 
not! It is not we who make Communion significant, but 
God. He blesses and consecrates. It is his gracious gift to 
us, for in these earthly symbols he undertakes to feed our 
souls with his most precious body and blood. Commu- 
nion is not empty ritual; it is spiritual food from heaven. 
As such it is a benefit to the growth of the child who par- 
takes. It enables him to grow beyond his rebirth in bap- 
tism. It is not an indifferent matter to deprive infants and 
children of Communion. I believe it is wrong. In doing so 
we deprive these children of God of the spiritual food and 
drink which he has given to strengthen them, and us, as 
his own. 

Finally, it is a grave danger to demand understanding 
as a prerequisite for participating in Communion. In so 
doing we are indicating a tendency to believe that we are 
saved by what we know, understand and believe. This is 
in no sense true, for we are all, children and adults alike, 
saved solely by the grace of God. 

Baptism is the sole rite for admission to the Christian 
Church. It therefore follows that all who have been bap- 
tised may, and indeed should, fully participate in the ser- 
vice of Holy Communion. The Lord our God seeks to be 
a part of the lives of all his children. We should encour- 
age, rather than discourage, his children from approach- 
ing him in Communion. * 


MR. FRYFOGEL is a third year student at Knox College in Toronto, 
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Ny EDITORIAL 
\ A 


My FIRST EDITORIAL in The Record, written just 
over 19 years ago, was entitled ‘‘On Assuming Office.”’ 
It outlined my view of the purpose of this publication, 
and ended with a personal commitment to the ministry 
of communication. 

The years since have been busy ones, marked by a 

O NM succession of deadlines. It has always been amusing to 
meet the odd person who inquires, ‘‘Do you have a 
' Ee avi Nn church as well?’’ In other words, what do you do to fill 
g in the time? 
. They have been happy years. Of course there have 
office been discouragements, but these have been rare. There 
have been challenges, particularly in the realm of fi- 
nance. How does one produce a magazine of quality in 
the face of increasing costs, and without the where- 
withal to travel and keep in touch with the church? 
There have been frustrations, largely instigated by those 
few readers who attack an editor from the basis of bias 
and prejudice. 

There has also been the satisfaction of service. Each 
issue Of the magazine has been anticipated somewhat 
like the birth of a baby, and has been greeted with the 
same measure of pride and joy. The experience of pro- 
ducing a fresh issue of The Record month after month 
is rewarding and stimulating. 

Over the years I have had the help of talented 
people, both within The Record office and outside of it. 
The present staff is the best team that any executive 
could wish for, and I leave the Rev. James Ross Dickey 
in the editor’s chair without any qualms about the 
future. He is well qualified and fully committed to the 
task of communication. 

It was a kind and gracious gesture on the part of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to elect me to the office 
of Moderator of the 103rd General Assembly. In this 
position I have been able to see the church from a dif- 
ferent perspective and permitted to serve it in another 
capacity. 

As I say farewell I pray that my successor as editor 
and the five other members of The Record staff may be 
richly blessed in all that they do together to maintain 
The Record as a vital means of communication within 
the church. 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
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From 


| the 
moderator 


WHEN THE SILVER JUBILEE of 
Her Majesty the Queen was cele- 
brated in Ottawa, I had the honour of 
representing The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. On Sunday, October 16, I 
read the first lesson at the inter-faith 
service on Parliament Hill. That eve- 
ning my wife and I were guests at the 
State dinner in Rideau Hall, and had 
the privilege of chatting with Queen 
Elizabeth afterwards. On Tuesday we 
attended the opening of Parliament 
when the Queen read the speech from 
the throne. 

Despite the rainy weather, the Queen 
and Prince Philip followed a rigorous 
schedule in the Canadian capital. They 
were warmly received wherever they 

went. 

Earlier I had visited the presbyteries 
of Pictou, Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton and had spoken at the 104th 
meeting of the Synod of the Atlantic 

Provinces. 

Presbyterians in Pictou Presbytery 
have joined with the United Church 
Presbytery to form an association en- 
titled ‘‘Our Missionary Heritage.’’ Its 
purpose is to keep alive the achieve- 

ments of such pioneer missionaries as 
Rev. Dr. John Geddie, who went out 
to the New Hebrides by sailing vessel in 
the year 1848. It also commemorates 
the early missionaries to that part of 
Nova Scotia. 
On Sunday afternoon, September 
125, people from both churches met for 
an Open air Communion service near 
the town of Pictou on the site where 
Rev. Dr. James MacGregor first 
preached in 1786. Rev. Dr. Clarke 
“MacDonald, representing the Moder- 
ator of the United Church of Canada, 
preached the sermon and I conducted 
the service. The offering, which is to go 
‘to Tangoa Bible College in the New 
‘Hebrides, amounted to $600. 

That evening, at a service in Zion 
Church, East River, St. Mary’s, I met 
Alfred Hattie, whose grandfather at 15 
or 16 years of age served as cabin boy 
on the Dayspring, the ship sent to the 
New Hebrides partially through the 
gifts of Sunday school children in 
Nova Scotia. 


Bley te Kegan 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


In defence of 
social action 


by Geoffrey 
Johnston, 


Toronto, Ont. 


IN 


HIS ATTACK ON GATT-Fly 
(Pungent and Pertinent, November 
1977) Mr. Mardon has articulated, al- 
though in an extreme form, a number 
of misconceptions about social acti- 
vists which undoubtedly exist within 
the church. 

In the first place he implies that re- 
formers are immoral. Thus the work 
of the Canadian Labour Congress (ac- 
tually it was the United Steel Work- 
ers) is ‘‘propaganda’’ and the unions 
are ‘“‘open supporters of the socialist 
NDP..’’ Are we to believe that the pro- 
nouncements of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association are entirely ob- 
jective or that support of the NDP is 
somewhat unethical? Certainly 
GATT-Fly belongs to the Christian 
left, but it belongs to the left because 
it believes that serious questions have 
to be asked about the ability of the 
modern capitalist system to provide 
global economic justice. Like all 
human organizations capitalism is sin- 
ful and therefore, while undoubtedly 
useful, both potentially and actually 
unjust. Since when was concern for 
justice immoral? 

In the second place Mr. Mardon 
suggests that the church should avoid 
becoming involved in social and eco- 
nomic questions but concentrate on 
“the deteriorating moral tone of the 
country and spiritual matters.’’ In 
other words the church should accept 
the harmless, domesticated function 
this secular society has designed for it. 
But everything in human life is God’s 
concern. Life is more than economics, 
but since getting and spending is a 
major part of human existence it is a 
legitimate concern of God’s people. 

In the third place the rider we at- 
tach to our work, that we do not 
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*‘necessarily represent the official 
policy of the sponsoring churches’’ is 
not an admission that we have gone 
too far. It is simply stating a fact. Of- 
ficial policy of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is made by the 
General Assembly; if the General As- 
sembly said what we say there would 
be no need of GATT-Fly. We are not 
an official policy making body but a 
ginger group; we intend no more than 
we say we intend ‘‘to assist public dis- 
cussion and action,’’ and one of the 
great things about this country is that 
public discussion and action are possi- 
ble. Nobody has to agree with us, but 
it will be a sad day for the Church if it 
refuses to have anything to do with 
those with whom it does not entirely 
agree.* 


Mr. Johnston is the Presbyterian representative 
on GATT-Fly, but writes here on his own re- 
sponsibility, not as a spokesman for GATT-Fly. 


Our all 
is never 
enough 


Lucie Milne, 
North India 
Theological 
College 


Bareilly, U.P., 
India. 


“SOMETHING IS WRONG with 
your child. She is bright enough but 
something is wrong in the way she 
learns. I am a teacher but I am unable 
to help her. Take her to someone.”’ 
*“Something?’’ ‘‘Someone?’’ 

‘‘What’s wrong with my child and 
who is the someone to go to?”’ 

“Your child needs special help. The 
class for learning disabled children is 
full and there is a waiting list. But I 
know a school where he can go.”’ 

Hope! 

“‘The school can’t take your child 
this year and it must close next year 
because the government has no funds 
allocated for them.”’ 


The child runs away from school. | 
He runs from failure. 
But he returns and tries again. 
No help! 
He fails his year. ; 
And failure becomes the pattern of hi 
life. 
‘‘The teacher hit me,”’ she cried. ‘ 
couldn’t hear the words in the ear- 
phones. The noise hurt my head. She 
didn’t believe me. The kids laughed at 
me.’’ iq 
What good was the letter that in- 
formed each teacher that my child not 
only had hearing problems but also an 
auditory perceptual problem! 
“*My son is dyslexic. We found this. 
out just before we were to commit him 
totally to a mental hospital as incur-— 
ably mentally ill. We took him to one 
last doctor. He knew what was wrong 
with our son.’’ | 
‘I didn’t like your daughter at first © 
but I worked with her till we both 
cried. We are good friends now. She © 
can spell now and she doesn’t reverse 
her words so much but she can’t 
remember her grammar. Is she ever 
good at sports!”’ 1 
She is in her early thirties and her — 
hair is white. Her husband is a univer- — 
sity professor. She hasn’t had one full 
night’s sleep in ten years. Three bright 
children she has. All are hyperactive! 
These are the stories of friends, © 
acquaintances, and our own as well. 
All of us have known the frustration 
of endless searching for help, the right 
person who knows what to do and — 
then can’t do it because there is no 
money, no class — no room for my ; 
child! | 
*“We can’t help you.’’ ‘‘Look some- — 
where else.’? — and worse. 
“Your child is fine, there is nothing — 
wrong.’’ Nothing, when he can’t hear — 
certain sounds, can’t write or sees his 
words in reverse! 


Then there are the endless tests that — 
say much and tell nothing — and then © 
more tests! 

Why do I write all this? It is not for | 
sympathy or out of frustration. Those — 
hills have been crossed long ago. I — 
write because the Christian Church — 
needs to know and care about the — 
15% of the children today born with a — 
learning disability — those labelled in — 
the past and still in the present as lazy, f 
slow, unco-operative, uninterested, _ 
strange. 

“Would you not become slow if — 
you couldn’t read words like others © 
see them?’’ 

‘“Why do I see them that way?’’ : 

‘“‘He is a whiz at math, way ahead | 
of the others — but why can’t he | 
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pell? He talks funny too. Strange, 
sn’t it!”’ 

Millions of dollars and great interest 
ind effort have been spent on the 
jlind, the deaf, the retarded, the poor, 
the ill, and rightly so. But we can’t 
‘‘SER’’ the needs of these our children 
and so there is little understanding and 
all too little help. 

- “Did you know that a very high 
percentage of all juvenile delinquents 
have a learning disability? Where was 
the help needed for them?”’ 

- “Don’t quote Bible verses at me! I 
know God cares.”’ 

“It’s not only a matter of faith, it’s 
doing something — faith in action.”’ 

‘“You say all things work together 
for good to them that love God! I love 
God. He loves me. What are you 
doing to make these ‘good things’ 
happen to these our children?”’ 

“It’s nice of you to pray but do 
your prayers commit you to do some- 
thing about what you have prayed?”’ 

“You don’t know how to help,”’ 
you say. You don’t know what to say. 
Then don’t say anything — please! 
I’ve listened to so much already. 

Just listen to ME. 

Just care — REALLY care. 

And if you have an answer — tell 
me! 

I always HOPE.* 


LETTERS 


PREDESTINATION 
— ONE MORE ROUND 


Contra Klempa 


Dr. Klempa’s article on predestina- 
tion (April) seems a peculiar mixture of 
truth and error, and his reply to Paul 
Walker’s letter (Oct.) is quite perplex- 
ing. 

He begins by dismissing the Re- 
formed doctrine of providence (the be- 
lief that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground apart from the Father’s will) as 
unbiblical and even fatalistic! His 


whole treatment of the subject is a cari- 


cature and fails to deal seriously with 
what is a profound and holy mystery. 
Dr. Klempa admits that our doc- 
trinal standards (which he and I vowed 
solemnly to uphold) teach taat God has 
chosen some in grace and left others to 
perish for their sin (the doctrine of Par- 


r ticular Redemption), but this too he re- 
jects. In its place he advocates the view 
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that ‘‘chumanity’’ (not the elect) is des- 
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tined to salvation. Yet he does not 
seem to think all humanity will reach 
this destiny. What kind of pre-desti- 
nation is this? I do not see how it can 
be called predestination at all if it can 
be ‘‘opted out”’ of. 

Dr. Klempa also rejects ‘‘decree’’ in 
favour of ‘‘purpose’’ since the latter 
term is supposedly ‘‘more dynamic.”’ 
Apparently the Westminster divines 
thought otherwise, for they wrote, 
‘“‘The decrees of God are, his eternal 
purpose, according to the counsel of 
his will, whereby, for his own glory, he 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass.’”? (A to Q7, Shorter Cate- 
chism) 

Dr. Klempa says his views are in ac- 
cord with an interim statement adopt- 
ed in 1970. He seems to minimize the 
fact that it was not adopted under the 
Barrier Act and is therefore not offi- 
cial doctrine of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. His remark that 
‘« there is a sense in which all doc- 
trinal statements are interim’’ appears 
to be an attempt to evade the issue. The 
point is that he is giving the 1970 state- 
ment (which is interim) a higher value 
than the Westminster Confession 
(which is not interim in the same sense, 
but our subordinate standard)! 

Dr. Klempa says he is merely ‘“‘up- 
holding’? our doctrine under the illu- 
mination and correction of the Holy 
Spirit speaking in the scriptures. Where 
does the Spirit say that all men or 
humanity are elected in Christ? Surely 
the ‘‘us’’ and ‘‘we’’ of Rom. 8:29-39 
means the elect as understood by orth- 
odox Calvinism. And do not the ordi- 
nation questions mean that the Church 
courts (not an individual) may revise 
the WCE if it can be shown to conflict 
with the word of God or to inade- 
quately set forth the teaching of the 
Bible? 

If Dr. Klempa’s position is accept- 
able to the Church, what does this say 
about the status of Westminster, and 
about the whole idea of a confessional 
Church? 

John Vaudry, 
Orangedale, N.S. 


. . .Dr. Klempa replies 


Someone once saw two. persons 
arguing from their respective houses on 
opposite sides of a narrow street. He 
commented. ‘‘They will never agree. 
They are arguing from opposite pre- 
mises.”’ 

I fear that such may be the case with 
Mr. Vaudry and myself. In fact, he 
seems to be arguing not only from an 
opposite premise but on the basis of a 


misinterpretation of my article. 

Where in my article on Predesti- 
nation have I denied the Reformed 
doctrine of providence? I have denied 
fate but not providence. The two are 
not the same as Mr. Vaudry appears to 
assume. I refer him to the WCF, III, 1 
which asserts both God’s sovereignty 
and human freedom and thus | take it 
affirms providence and denies fate 
(‘‘God from all eternity did. . . ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass: yet SO as 
thereby neither is God the author of 
sin, or is violence offered to the will of 
the creatures, nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established.’’ Let me Say, 
tongue in cheek, that I hope Mr. 
Vaudry is not denying the WCF. 

Again, where in my article have I 
said that ‘‘all men or humanity are 
elected in Christ’’? I said; ‘‘God has 
chosen us in Christ,’’ seeking thereby 
to stay close to the biblical statement. 
To be sure, I said, ‘‘God’s purpose is 
for the whole of humanity.’’ But does 
not scripture teach this: God ‘‘desires 
all men to be saved”’ (1 Tim. 2:4); “‘As 
one man’s trespass led to condemna- 
tion for all men so one man’s act of 
righteousness leads to acquittal and life 
for all men’’ Rom. 5:18; cf. also Rom. 
11:32, Col. 1:20, 2 Cor. 5:19, etc. 

I repeat my question. Where does 
the Bible teach that God has predes- 
tined some from all eternity to damna- 
tion? As I read the Bible it teaches that 
election and reprobation are not on the 
same level; reprobation is subordinated 
to election. Of course, I may be 
wrong. But I hope that Mr. Vaudry is 
prepared at least to entertain the idea 
that at this point the Westminster 
divines may have strayed from the 
teaching of scripture. A number of 
Presbyterian churches, by virtue of de- 
claratory acts and our Church by its 
interim-statement, seem to think so. It 
is regrettable that our Church, unlike 
other Presbyterian churches, did not 
pass a declaratory act. The course we 
followed in 1970 was to redefine the 
Church’s relation to its standards. 
Thus the question: ‘‘Do you believe the 
WCE ... to be founded on and agree- 
able to the Word of God...’’, was 
changed to the question I quoted in my 
earlier letter. More significantly, the 
Preamble made it clear that our bind- 
ing is first to Christ, then to scriptures 
and after that to creeds and confes- 
sions among which is the WCF, our 
subordinate standard, and the Church 
and National Declaration. Mr. Vaudry 
says I give the interim-statement a 
higher value than the WCF. No, I ac- 
cord to Christ and then to the Bible a 

(Continued on page 9) 
i) 


LLOYD ROBERTSON'S 


IN HIS FAREWELL COLUMN, 
Clyde Sanger complimented the editor 
of The Record for his broadminded- 
ness. It turns out that the church of his 
fathers was not Presbyterian, but 
Anglican. I cannot make the same 
claim. The church of my fathers was 
indeed Presbyterian and in saying that 
at the outset, I am hoping that some of 
the regular readers of this space will 
demonstrate a Christian attitude and 
forgive what they may consider the 
extravagances of a neophyte columnist 
who comes to you from the world of 
television. In my case, I compliment 
the editor on his courage. 

To me, being a Presbyterian doesn’t 
offer me an advance ticket to a blissful 
eternity. Like thousands of other 
Canadians of various denominations 
and faiths I was born into a particular 
church and have stayed there, perhaps 
out of habit, but more likely out of the 
feeling that there is a spiritual dimen- 
sion to life and staying where one is 
comfortable is as good a place to be as 
any other. 


A season for pause 


Christmas brings memories of walk- 
ing through deep snow in southern On- 
tario to church carol services and sit- 
ting beside that white-haired man of 
wisdom who was my father. Often, on 
those crackling cold winter nights, he 
would take me upon his knee and we 
would read together from the Bible. I 
was very young at the time and illness 
was to wear him down as I grew older 
but the words and the ideas often sank 
in. He was a simple man, strong and 
proud, who was always prepared to ac- 
cept the shortcomings of his children 
and his neighbours. In a contest he 
could be very tough and life never 
frightened him or defeated him. At the 
end, he accepted the inevitability of his 
death with a calmness that came close 
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PERSPECTIVe 


o ‘‘the peace that passeth all under- 
standing.’’ 

Yes, this is the season for pause, to 
reflect upon loved ones past and to 
enjoy loved ones present. It is a season 
that cannot pass without an under- 
standing from all of us that we are 
among the most fortunate humans in 
the world. Our tables will heave with 
turkeys, plum puddings and other 
exotic delights that would make mil- 
lions in other parts of the world white 
with rage. Of course, with the eco- 
nomic downturn, many families may 
have less to celebrate this year. Un- 
employment is truly a curse upon our 
system, but, at least, we have a pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance that 
keeps people from going totally with- 
out and helps those who want to work 
ride out the tide. 

In Canada this Christmas we will not 
knowingly let anyone starve, yet there 
is a deep poverty. I’ve heard it refer- 
red to as the “‘poverty of the spirit.’’ 

Clerics and politicians continue to 
importune us to be more understand- 
ing of our neighbours, French and/or 
English, with which we share this huge 
land. But there is evidence we are tired 
of listening. A nasty side of the Cana- 
dian character is beginning to assert it- 
self. The councillors of Cavan town- 
ship in Ontario, north of Cobourg, 
have turned down a zoning applica- 
tion that would have allowed the estab- 
lishment of a monastery. In spite of let- 
ters to the editor in the Toronto papers 
complaining of the media coverage of 
this sorry event and insisting that the 
re-zoning problem was the real reason 
for the action, our ears ring with the re- 
marks of one of the councillors who di- 
vested himself of the statement ‘‘In the 
old days we used to run the Catholics 
out to the township line.’’ There were 
similar outbursts from others. On the 
other side, consider the finding by a 
writer for Fortune magazine that 
young French Canadians in Quebec 


have a growing tendency to equate 
their position with the blacks in Rho-— 
desia. 4 
The members of the Task Force on > 
Canadian Unity are told that churches 
must share the blame for the unity 
crisis facing our country. Jean Luc 
Pepin, co-chairman of the task force 
said at a meeting in Halifax, that the { 
Roman Catholic church in Quebec ‘‘is — 

embarrassed about the situation andl 
doesn’t know where to sit any more.’’ ; 
At the same meeting an Anglican 
churchman agreed that the church had > | 
to bear a responsibility and had almost 

lost its right to speak on the issue be- } 
cause of its failings. A spokesman | 
from the United Church said ‘‘Pulpits © 
have limitations’’ because people often — 
listen only to what they want to hear. A_ 
telling comment came from Solange | 
Chaput Roland, member of the task © 

force from Quebec. She said she is a 

Catholic, but the church had never 
taught her to love her English neigh- | 

bours. 

At an Interfaith Service on Parlia-— 
ment Hill in Ottawa honouring Queen 
Elizabeth’s Silver Jubilee, the Angli- 
can Primate of all Canada prayed mov- 
ingly about our inability to shed our 
preconceived notions about one 
another. It was an impressive service 
that morning. Roman Catholic, Jew, 
Anglican, Mennonite, Presbyterian 
and several others, all together on the 
same stage, speaking with one voice. 
But were we listening? Do we still have | 
the capacity to listen? As a colleague of — 
mine noted afterward, ‘‘If we could 
bring the country together the way we > 
brought the churches together our 
problems would be over.”’ 


Generosity of spirit 


There have been several continuing 
attempts by governments to bring us | 
together. It should now be clear that | 
learning one another’s language is not 
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he great panacea it was heralded to be. 
indeed the government that launched 
he program of bilingualism in the pub- 
ic service has now been forced to cut it 
yack to a more realistic objective. 
There are complicated equalization 
schemes to bring poorer provinces 
more in line with the rich. Airlines and 
railways span the country. There are 
two national broadcasting networks in 
English and one in French. And there 
have been endless meetings and confer- 
ences on the subject of “‘What the 
West Really Wants.’’ All of these pure- 
ly practical vehicles don’t seem to be 
enough to achieve what we all claim to 
want — a supreme feeling of Cana- 
dian nationhood. 

I can recall one of my very first min- 
isters speaking about something he 
called ‘‘the generosity of the spirit.”’ 
He believed it was something everyone 
who professed to being a Christian not 
only had to possess but had to practise. 


I was too young to interpret it at the 


time, but now, I think I know what he 
meant. . . and I should 30 years after. 
Give your neighbour as much under- 
standing as you can muster, to the ab- 
solute limit of your tolerance. If that 


doesn’t work, so be it. It’s not a bad 


thought to contemplate as we walk 
through the crisp Canadian snow this 
winter. In 1978 Canadians are going to 
need heavy doses of the so called “‘gen- 
erosity of the spirit.”’ 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! * 


MR. ROBERTSON is a member of Iona Pres- 
byterian Church, Willowdale, Ontario and a well 
known national television newscaster. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


higher place. My reference to the 
interim-statement and to declaratory 
acts was to indicate that my position 1s 
not’ a solitary and unrepresentative 
one. What is really at issue is how we 
are to use confessions (which I regard 
as churchly commentaries on scripture 
and not to be equated with scripture) 
and what it means to be a confessional 
church. Moreover, to say that doctri- 
nal statements are interim-statements 
was not meant to be an evasion. I in- 
tended but forgot to add that it was 
Calvin’s view of the matter (Jnst. IV, 9, 
8) 

I apologize for a second letter and a 
lengthy one at that. But it is important 
to clear up these points which Mr. 


_ Vaudry has helpfully raised. 


(Rev.) William Klempa, 
Toronto, Ont. 


This exchange will conclude the correspondence 


on the article in question. —JRD 


(more letters on page 28) 
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A Century of Service 


YOUR GIFT IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


In this Season of Giving make a gift to the Canadian 
Bible Society so others can read for themselves about 
God's gift of a Saviour. 

Your Gift can let others know of the Unspeakable Gift. 

Receipts for Income Tax Issued 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


The joy of giving to 
help crippled children... 


is knowing howrichly blessed 
you are with good health, peace 
of mind and personal security, 
and finding satisfaction in shar- 
ing with those who are less 
fortunate. 


At Christmas, please remember 
children who are physically 
handicapped. Your gift will help 
to provide the services and 
equipment they urgently need. 


Know the joy of giving — 
give generously to 


Ontario Society for Crippled Children 


350 Rumsey Road, Toronto, Ontario M4G 1R8 
Founded 1922 Charitable Reg. No. 0003285-11-13 


Another way of giving is by ‘In Memoriam’ donations — they 
appropriately express your respect and condolences. 


(Outside Ontario, please give to your local agency for physically 
handicapped children — see your phone book under ‘Easter Seals’) 
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vicarious excitement, was provided for the 


Present day writers have drawn all too distinct parallels 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire by the games 


between our own time in the west and the last inglorious 
days of the Roman Empire before the barbarian darkness 


after the blood had been mopped up. Someone wrote at 
poured in and extinguished its light, 


the time: ‘‘The Roman people are dying and laughing.”’ 
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Roman prefecture of Gaul, was invaded by barbarians in 
the fourth century A.D. the population was in the theatre 


worth the name in the Roman Empire lasted for days at a 
time and the scope of their exhibits ranged from bloody 


gladiatorial combat to exhibitions of ballet dancing — 
acteristic of a civilization in decline. The obsessive need 
can earn more than a prime minister. Even the crushing 
bureaucracy is a sign of a civilization that is strangling it- 
self by over-administration. The dying Roman Empire 


spawned a multitude of civil servants who drained the em- 
pire of its last resources. Between the years 300 and 400 


A.D. inflation was rampant. To go on would be repeti- 
denness and the pax Romana which ran from the 
Euphrates in the east to the barbarian fringes of Scotland 


tive and perhaps unduly pessimistic. But for the Roman 


vision brings the games to our homes, the war games in 
the Third World and the games of sport in which a jock 
Empire in the west the darkness came with terrif 


the games. These games which were held in every city 
laws. The excessive preoccupation with the erotic is char- 


at the games. After the sacking of the city was past its in- 
habitants did not trouble overmuch with necessary repairs 
and reconstruction. They returned to the theatre and to 


WHEN THE CITY OF TRIER, imperial capital of the 
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by John 
Barclay Burns 


in the far north, was remembered only as a dream, a 
Camelot ‘“‘where winter is forbidden till December, and 
exits till March the second on the dot. By order summer 
lingers till September, in Camelot.”’ 

But the darkness was not complete. The Christian 
church survived carrying within it the message of the God 
who came in love at Bethlehem and who rose forever 
glorious and triumphant on Easter Day beyond the reach 
of powers, dominions and thrones. Certainly the church 
was, as it so often is, imperfect, contentious and worldly. 
Nonetheless only within it did light remain, light which 
burned at first faintly through the gloomy centuries and 
then flamed brightly to light up the dark lands once more 
as the old gods of darkness gave way to the prince of 
peace and light. In cathedrals and abbeys and in tiny mud 
and wattle churches the light of Christ’s Christmas com- 
ing was celebrated, touching the hearts of pagan and bar- 
barian who could not understand the triumph of humility 
and love. 

The main theme of the season of Advent, the four 
weeks prior to Christmas, is that of the banishing of 
darkness by light. The collect for the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent begins: ‘‘Almighty God, give us grace that we may 
cast away the works of darkness and put upon us the ar- 
-mour of light now in the time of this mortal lifeya.”* 
Since the dawn of man’s consciousness light has been as- 
sociated with the good and the beautiful. It was no acci- 
dent that the festival of the birth of him who is the Light 
of the World was fixed at that time of year when the 
ancients celebrated the returning strength and vigour of 
_ the sun as it began to rise from its mid-winter low, bring- 
ing longer days and a little more warmth. The church 
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transferred joy in the physical warmth of the sun to the 
inner joy brought by Christ the Light of the World, no 
matter how deep the darkness. 

Around us there is so much darkness. It encroaches on 
us from all sides. The world, we are told, is in a bad way. 
The economy is sinking, inflation is rising. The rich seek 
ways to shed accumulated fat which might feed the poor 
of the world for many years. Standards in everything are 
abysmally low and there seem to be no men or women 
worthy of trust. Even the church seems as imperfect, as 
contentious and as worldly as it was in the declining days 
of Rome. 

In some strange way the light of Advent and Christmas 
causes so many things to stand out more clearly against 
the backdrop of our passing days. We think of children in 
the world who live in the darkness of hunger, of sickness 
and of danger, children for whom the world has never 
been fair or bright. We remember the old people; those 
who sit by windows watching, some in solitariness and 
some broken by the darkness of their days, some who 
yearn for the love of their children and do not find it and 
some who live together in eventide homes hoping that in 
the warmth of others they may find hope for a brighter 
day. 

To all who are in darkness in the wide world, the mes- 
sage of Advent comes, perfectly enshrined in the imper- 
fect church, as clearly as ever that since the coming of the 
light-bringing Child of Bethlehem the darkness need not 
be complete. We all have the capacity to be “‘light bear- 
ers.”? We are the recipients of the message of Jesus 
Christ, that God loves each one of us so much that he will 
lighten our way in the world and through us bring the 
light of his love to those who sit in darkness. And it is one 
of the paradoxes of Christianity that God is nearest to 
those who stretch out in the darkness of despair or who 
cry out in the night of loneliness. 

Every year we need to absorb into our spirits and to 
spread into our world this message, ‘‘that God is light 
and in him there is noe darkness at all.’’ The flame of the 
gospel is still burning at the heart of the world and even if 
our world were to fall prey to the darkness of barbarism 
and chaos, as did the Roman Empire, the flame would 
still burn, kept alive by those who love Christ in their 
hearts. It is the glory of the gospel and the sign of the div- 
inity of the church that the flame burns now and will 
burn into the long centuries of the still-dark future. 

The church burns candles to symbolize this light. Each 
one of us should light a candle in our hearts so that the 
light of the love of God may burn through us and so light 
up our world, whose inhabitants try to forget reality at 
the games. 

‘‘T will light candles this Christmas; 

Candles of joy, despite all sadness; 

Candles of hope, where despair keeps watch; 

Candles of courage, for fears ever-present; 

Candles of peace for tempest-tossed days; 

Candles of grace to ease heavy burdens; 

Candles of love to inspire all my living; 

Candles that will burn all the year long. 

So may we pray this Advent and this Christmas, 
‘‘Almighty God give us grace that we may cast away the 
works of darkness and put upon us the armour of light, 
now in the time of this mortal life, in which thy Son Jesus 
Christ came to visit us in great humility...’ * 
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‘Howard Thurman, The Mood of Christmas (New York 1973), p. 19. 


Dr. Burns is minister at Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Ontario. 


The Third Conferenc 


ON BEING 
““EVANGELICAL”’ 


THE FOLLOWING is somewhat of a departure for The 
Record. It is an interview-cum-dialogue that grew out of 
coverage of the third Conference of Concern held in Ot- 
tawa over Thanksgiving weekend (See the news item else- 
where in this issue.) 

Don Campbell is minister of St. Paul’s Church, Ot- 
tawa, one of eleven Presbyterian evangelists-at-large and 
was chairman of the conference. He has often been a 
spokesman for the self-styled ‘‘Evangelical’’ wing of our 
church. Though in good Reformed tradition all ministers 


and indeed all Presbyterians would consider themselves 
“evangelical’’, the reality, though not precisely defined, is 
that one section of Presbyterian thought claims a parti- 
cular affinity with this designation. 

All theological labels are imprecise and it would be 
counter-productive to the intent of what follows to de- 
bate the exact significance of those used. 

The Record’s intent is, and shall continue to be, to pro- 
vide a forum for discussion within our church and to 
mirror all facets of its life and thought -James Ross Dickey 
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»f Concern: 


JRD: Would you say the people attending the third Con- 
ference of Concern are largely from the more conserva- 
tive or ‘‘evangelical’’ elements of our church? 


DC: Sure. The original participants were all people who 
had attended an Evangelical Fellowship of Canada teach- 
ing seminar. It was from these people that the concern 
came. 

One thing that came out of the planning discussions 
was the frustration of the people who had gone to com- 
mittees, assembly boards, synod and presbytery commit- 
tees, and felt that the time was wasted. They felt extreme 
frustration because they were not accomplishing any- 
thing. The church is living in a society that seems to be 
shaking itself to pieces and going to hell, and our church 
on the whole just seems to be going downhill, without 
real concern for somehow reversing that and building it- 
self up and becoming effective in our society. 


JRD: | assume you are not talking solely in terms of 
membership figures, although they may be the prime indi- 
cators. 


DC: Of course not. But is it not significant that The Pen- 
tecostal Assemblies of Canada now has a larger member- 
ship than The Presbyterian Church in Canada? 


JRD: I have read recently that much of their membership 
can be attributed to transfers of certificates and the like 
from other churches of the same theological dimension. 
You don’t think that that is so; you think that the more 
conservative churches are growing faster? 


DC: Sure they are: but they are working at growing. Our 
church isn’t. 


JRD: Are you saying that we have lost the sense of mis- 
sion-or compulsion to convert? 


DC: People want to keep their buildings going and their 
programs going and it is one of the most discouraging 
things to see — a deathwish. People aren’t interested in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. They are not inter- 
ested in anything out of their own structure and I think 
that that is true of both lay people and ministers. 


JRD: Have there been any disappointments with the con- 
- ference for you so far? 


_ DC: The turnout. The registration is much smaller than 
_ the previous ones. 


\ JRD: Is it because of locale, or waning interest? 


_ DC: 1 don’t think it has anything to do with interest. I 
think there is increasing interest, but we have come to the 

conclusion that Thanksgiving weekend is a bad weekend, 

and that Ottawa, geographically speaking, is a bad place. 
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JRD: Do you have any concern that the representatives at 
these conferences come largely from the conservative 
spectrum of theological opinion? In other words, would 
you like to involve people from other than the ‘‘conserva- 
tive evangelical’’ wing of our church? 


DC: Yes. | think that our church has a much greater con- 
sensus in terms of a basic theological approach or stance 
than people give us credit for. I think there are tremen- 
dous numbers in our church who basically have a con- 
servative theological orientation. 


JRD: Making the distinction between conservative and 
fundamentalist? 


DG: They can say the Apostles Creed with sincerity and 
conviction. They believe the scriptures are the word of 
God. 


Inerrancy 
a red herring 


JRD: Do you mean by that literal inerrancy? 
DC: No. 
JRD: Plenary verbal inspiration? 


DC: I think that there has been a line drawn here to fight 
over, which is most unnecessary. 


JRD: For example by Harold Lindsell and Christianity 
Today ? 


DC: Yes. I think he has done a great disservice to the 
church. There are people who feel that it is a matter of 
principle — they must stand for inerrancy and _ infalli- 
bility. The old ordination vows ask you whether you ac- 
cept the scriptures as the word of God and the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and manners, and I think that that is a 
most happy formula. The thing is, if you are going to 
fight over every number, it puts you on the ground that 
you must defend every jot and tittle of the Bible, and I 
am sure the Apostles did not go out on that kind of basis. 
“‘T am determined to know Christ crucified.’’ I think the 
really important thing is whether you believe the scrip- 
tures are authoritative for the church. But as to whether 
or not the theory of infallibility implies inerrancy, I think 
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that that is a philosophical deduction and that people going to be speaking in tongues and if it is genuine the 


think they have to hold to inerrancy in order to hold a 
high view of scripture. If they are going to draw a line 
and fight about that, they are just fighting over some- 
thing which is causing unnecessary trouble. 


JRD: But this is where the line has been drawn in our 
church, in many places and in many instances, and by 
some of our ministers. 


DC: One of the biggest shocks in my life came when I was 
eleven. I knew about JEDP (Editor’s note: Theory as to 
the composition of the Pentatuch of the Old Testament) 
and so on, yet I really had no clear notion why Christ had 
come into the world. And this was a Presbyterian Church 
and we had a scholarly minister. Some of it may have 
been my fault, but not all. But when I finally came to the 
place where I saw what our church teaches I found it to 
be extremely balanced. I think that if we only realized 
what we have, it would be tremendous. 


JRD: My impressions of this conference are that there are 
essentially two prime concerns. One seems to be the re- 
vival of the pulpit ministry — the preaching and the hear- 
ing of the word, and the fact that the Christian commu- 
nity is not supportive — the people are not finding the 
kind of emotional, intellectual and practical support they 
should from a Christian community. These seem to be the 
two main concerns that have surfaced in this conference. 
Is this your understanding? 


DC: Yes. There has not been clarity in the presentation. 
The church is not kerygmatic; didactic yes, but it is really 
not kerygmatic. Then the koinonia is missing. There is not 
a real sense of fellowship in most of our churches, and in 
some of the churches where there is a sense of fellowship, 
it is a fellowship with a very small ‘‘f’’ indeed that is 
based on the fact that everyone is working simply to keep 
things going. 


JRD: But don’t you think that at a conference such as 
this one another kind of false fellowship is established? 
Would not the use of songs such as ‘I’m S-A-V-E-D”’ 
and prayers that begin ‘‘O Lord we just want to say’’ pre- 
vent many Presbyterians from feeling a part of this fel- 
lowship? 


DC: I don’t think so. I have never liked prayers that be- 
gin ‘‘Lord we just this or just that.’’ I noticed just one 
person who prayed that way here. But the interesting 
thing is that you picked on that. In the Presbyterian 
Church where do you ever have a chance to hear that 
kind of prayer? We have found in the previous two con- 
ferences that many people have never been given an op- 
portunity to pray. . . even little three sentence prayers. 


JRD: Then it would be wrong to criticize them when they 
try. 


DC: I would say it would be very poor. Last year a lady 
spoke and it was supposedly speaking in tongues, in a 
prayer session. 


JRD: Has it happened here yet? 
DC: No. But it happened last year and when it did I was 


sweating pitchforks. Now Paul says that if a person is 
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should be someone to interpret, and if nobody interpret 
then you cannot let them go on. I wasn’t in charge, but I 
was there and I felt that as I was on the committee I 
should do something. But what do you do? The thing 
was, no one interpreted and then other people just went 
on to pray. There is always danger when you have open- 
ness. It is much safer to have a structure in which no one 
has a chance to talk back and there is no opportunity for 
input except from the person in charge. What kinds of 
church structures are suitable for a technological age? If. 
the Lord is doing something in the church, if there is 
freshness, if there is life, how can it express itself? 


JRD: It just doesn’t seem to be new to many Presby- 
terians. It seems to be the old sawdust trail, which many, 
by their training, education and temperament have re- 
jected. It is not a new alternative, but an old one which 
continually seems to surface, one that they are very suspi- 
cious of to begin with. I agree that there is a need for 
openness, but I don’t think that that form of openness as- 
sures very many Presbyterians, and indeed it makes them 
uncomfortable. 
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DC: But the people who weren’t there wouldn’t even be 
exposed to it. 


oo 


Piety 
and society 


JRD: Most Presbyterians have heard this at one point or 
another, although they might find it strange to hear it in a 
Presbyterian church. I don’t think that that kind of ex- 
perience is strange to many Presbyterians. They have 
usually picked it up on the television or in worship in 
another denomination. I don’t think they find it com-— 
pletely foreign, they just don’t feel that it fills any need 
within them. 
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DC: Well, I know a lot of people who are scared silly 
about praying. I think that it is a privatistic attitude. You 
can talk about religion, but if you ever talked about 
Christ and in any personal way, it would be like stripping | 
in front of someone else and you just don’t do that. I 
would say that one of the curses of our church is a kind 
of inhibition which has come from a Scottish tempera-— 
ment and a false view of piety. 


JRD: Would you enlarge on this false view of piety? 


DC: Somehow or other, it means that faith is entirely a 
personal thing between me and God. 


JRD: But isn’t this charismatic overtone itself a very per- 
sonalist thing where you have a pipeline to the Holy 
Spirit, and I don’t mean just purely the tongues, but the 
whole attitude that Jesus and I are friends, good friends, © 
that we know each other and everything is all right with 
me. Often it is just this element of the church which is the — 
first to lose its social consciousness. This is manifest in — 
the American experience. The fundamentalist, or more | 
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evangelical or charismatic churches are those that have 
least concern with the social dimensions of the Gospels. 


DC: I think that that is a lot of mythology. When you 
look at the great evangelical revival that burst in Britain 
and you look at the great social changes practically all of 
them came from the evangelicals. 


JRD: The civil rights movement in the United States 
didn’t. 


DC: No. But it has yet to be seen in the long run what 
develops from it and a tremendous amount of that was 
nurtured in evangelical churches. Some of them were very 


fundamentalist — especially the American negro ones. 


JRD: Do you think that renewal will come mainly by the 
revival of a forceful and inspired pulpit ministry? 


DC: If the leadership doesn’t come from the pulpit, it is 
going to be awfully hard. 


JRD: But I am speaking specifically of preaching now. 


DC: Yes, I think that faith comes by hearing and hearing 
by the word of God and that it is the preaching which is 
going to make the difference to your people, and of 
course your pastoral visiting which supports the preach- 
ing. And I would say that the rediscovery of small group 
Bible study and prayer fellowship is where the real fellow- 
ship comes. When they become evangelistic groups, when 
they invite outsiders in, this is when the real evangelism 
gets done. 

People depend on the Sunday morning service for 
everything and I think that in terms of evangelizing out- 
siders in the world, the Sunday morning service or special 
preaching missions aren’t going to do it. What you are 
going to get there are the people who are committed 
enough to come out to these services. The ministry of the 
church is not what the ordained minister does, it is what 


_ the church does. 


Criticism 
and cliche 


JRD: What do you think gives rise to the kind of susp1- 
cion often engendered by ‘‘evangelicals’’? 


DC: Basically I think it is a suspicion of Christianity — of 
radical Christianity. Because in evangelism obviously, like 
any ism, there are cliches and there are well-meaning 
people — you know, save us from our friends. It can be 
crass: I was speaker at a young people’s convention three 
years ago and the hostility got so great that they put ona 


a special hot seat for the Sunday afternoon following the 


two theme addresses. This was centennial year and the 


theme was remembrance, renewal and response. I was 


_ preaching on II Peter — the first chapter on remem- 


brance, the second on renewal and the third on response. 
Now I was expounding what Peter said. There were 


- people who were very unhappy because I wasn’t talking 
- enough about Christ. They were singing all kinds of yo- 
ho-ho evangelical songs and there was no sense of wor- 


ship. .. . They didn’t want me talking about the church 
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and they didn’t want me talking about false teachers. In 
Chapter 2 in second Peter, he is warning them about false 
teaching and what it can do. This girl stood up in the 
afternoon and said ‘‘Why don’t you talk about Christ. 
We all want to hear about Christ.’ Great applause. The 
members of the young people’s committee were just sick. 
One of the things I learned long ago is that there is a kind 
of shallow evangelicalism where your relationship to 
Jesus is all that matters. 


JRD: Again a personalist attitude. 

DC: The fact is that it is not tied down to the corporate 
life of the church and submission to the leaders that 
Christ has given. He rules the church through the min- 
isters and elders. 


JRD: You have had to submit, I know, to some decisions 
the church has made with which you were not thrilled. 


DC: I think our church is wrong on some issues. 


Obedience 
and optimism 


JRD: One being the ordination of women? 
DC: 1 dissented from it when I had a vote. . . 


JRD: Yet you feel you can remain within the church and 
accept the decision Assembly made? 


DC: | think Assembly was ultra vires. I think the church 
is wrong on this. 


JRD: Yet you have not left the church over this. 


DC: It is wrong on enough things. If one were to leave 
every time the church made a mistake on something there 
would be nobody left in the church. 


JRD: There are some who feel that you must agree with 
every article and sub-amendment. 


DC: They’re ridiculous. They aren’t real. 


JRD: Do you find that in our church there is a general 
tendency to overlook the differences that do exist in a 
backhanded or sotto voce kind of way — ‘‘He belongs to 
this camp”’ or ‘‘he belongs to that camp and you know 
how they are?”’ 


DC: So we each go our own way. I have always hoped 
that somehow or other if people with goodwill seek the 
renewal of the Presbyterian church and if you had con- 
ferences which were positive or helpful, then there would 
be people from all kinds of theological camps who would 
share these concerns. The church could grow, not just so 
a minister could feel he is a success or people could feel 
they were getting enough money in, but in fulfillment of 
Christ’s will that the church go out into the whole world 
and be effective. I think our church has so much to offer 
for Canada. * 
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THIS MAN-MADE ISLAND in Beaufort Sea is used for drilling. 


A MACKENZIE VALLEY pipeline will not be built. The 
decision was heralded last summer as a triumph for a 
small minority of native people over the great multi- 
national corporations. The native people, the northern 
environment and its wildlife had been saved. 

Time has brought sobering reflections. Joe Bergasse 
has spent 30 years in economic development, nine of them 
in the Northwest Territories, where he was former dir- 
ector of economic development in the NWT government. 
Reflecting on what the decision may mean for future na- 
tive generations, he has said, ‘‘Surely they must realize 
that they could be condemning them to a life standard 
which will be below that of the poorest Third World 
country.”’ 

The wage economy deteriorated as oil exploration was 
reduced in the Mackenzie Delta and shipments by barge 
on the river were cut. The Honourable Jean Chretien, a 
former Minister of Northern Affairs, in Yellowknife in 
September, spoke to reporters about the pipeline decision. 
**. . .The people who argued the most against it are the 
people who will be hurt the most. . . You know, people 
realize now that bitching for the sake of bitching can be 
of great consequence.’’ 

John Parker, a lawyer who spent 24 years in the Terri- 
tories, 14 of them in Yellowknife and ten as Mr. Justice 
Parker of the Supreme Court of the Yukon, said regard- 
ing the Berger Report and its recommendations, ‘‘. . . the 
report, in fact, is quite detrimental to the needs of the na- 
tives and, if adopted, would be more harmful to con- 
tinued native progress than any other event in the past 30 
years.’’ He has travelled thousands of miles each year 
throughout the Territories and is familiar with native 
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people and their problems. 


During the Berger Inquiry, anti-pipeline forces went — 
into native communities ahead of the Inquiry and put fear © 
into the people concerning possible consequences if a ~ 
pipeline were constructed. This fact is acknowledged in a — 
film produced by the Native Communications Group. — 
Emphasis was placed on the desire of the native people to © 


follow their traditional way of living off the land. How 
practical is this? 

The Berger Inquiry was informed by J.R. Witty, Chief, 
Employment Division, Department of Economic Devel- 
opment of the NWT Government, that, ‘*. . .in 1972/73 
in the Mackenzie Valley, 889 ‘trappers’ sold fur valued at 
$459,578 or an average of $516 per trapper. Of the 889 
trappers only 110 earned more than $1,000 in the year.”’ 


Inuit (Eskimo) people in Tuktoyaktuk cannot trap — 


muskrats in the Mackenzie Delta, where a good harvest 


can be gained, because it is against government regula- 
tions. They cannot go to Banks Island, where the hunt- 


ing and trapping is best, because it is regulated to 15 trap- 


pers at the most. So those native residents can’t live off | 
the land. One man, who used to make his livelihood hunt- ~ 
ing and trapping said, ‘‘Our young people don’t know — 
how to hunt and trap off the land. They can go out for a 
couple of days but they can’t go out for nine or ten days. © 
That’s why so many of them freeze to death. Things have 
changed and you can’t turn them. back. The young people > 
want work. Offer them the chance of $60 a day or go 


trapping and you know what the answer will be — $60.’’ 


tury in the Arctic, commented, ‘‘The native people do not — 


want to go back to living off the land. There are not 
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uperintendent of missions, Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 


enough animals for them all to survive. Also, they like the 
foods that come from the Hudson’s Bay Store. They want 
their warm homes, colour TV, stoves, skidoos and cars. 
There are no igloos and dog teams any more. Living off 
the land is hard and will not provide enough money to 
‘keep up today’s mode of living. Do the southerners want 
to go back to their horse and buggy? Then why ask us 
to?”’ 

John Parker, drawing on his long experience in the Ter- 
ritories, stated about native women: ‘‘The women dislike 
living in the bush under the most primitive conditions. 

While attending residential schools they have become ac- 
customed to plumbing, good grooming and clean. clothes. 
There is hardly a native woman who would vote for the 
hunting, trapping and fishing life; it is that life they are 
trying to escape.”’ 

What are the alternatives to the pipeline for these 
people? This question was asked of the Committee on 
Justice and Liberty and Project North at a seminar on 
The Church and Northern Development held in Inuvik in 
May of this year. Only after persistent questioning did 

lawyer John Olthius of the Committee on Justice and 
Liberty finally admit, ‘‘There is no blueprint for alter- 
natives.’ What a tragic reply! So much money, travel and 
effort had been put into political pressuring, condemning 
oil companies, pushing for native land claims and native 

political self determination that no serious consideration 
or research had been done on other forms of northern 

development. The most that could be said was, “oh ney: 
should develop their renewable resources.’’ In today’s 
world, with an increasing native population, to think of 
making a livelihood on handicrafts, hunting, fishing and 
trapping is romanticism. 

Increased welfare will be the answer. As one man re- 
marked, ‘‘Well, if the southerners want to spend their 
money to keep us alive in the north — all right.’’ The 
owner of an air charter service in Inuvik felt differently: 
‘Welfare not only takes away initiative but destroys dig- 
nity. After ten years of it a man who has not worked not 


only won’t want to, but won’t be able to compete with 
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men who have worked and come in. Development is defi- 
nitely needed and no ten year delay. The trend since the 
DEW line is irreversible.”’ 

Several denominations, our own included, are partially 
responsible for this dark aftermath of the second great 
pipeline decision in Canada’s history. In spite of warn- 
ings and objections voiced in inner committee meetings 


~ our denomination’s name continued to be associated with 


Project North. This group was organized in 1975 to help 
the major churches address themselves more effectively to 
the challenges of native land claims and northern devel- 
opment. It had three tasks: 1) To research, document and 
communicate issues pertinent to claims for justice by na- 
tive people of the north; 2) To maintain liaison and lines 
of communication between churches and native groups, 


and 3) To develop strategies and programs at the national 
iq level and to work with regional groups engaged in similar 


struggles. The only full time staff consists of a husband 
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and wife team, the co-ordinators of the project. The chur- 
ches have relied very heavily for information and guid- 
ance on them. Their pronouncements, made on behalf of 
Project Noxth, are assumed to have the support of our 
denomination. 

Project North has been strongly opposed to multi- 
national corporations yet such corporations have helped 
to raise the standard of living in Canada. They encompass 
four basic elements of productivity: namely, capital, 
talented and innovative people, a well motivated and 
trained labour force, and skilled organization designed to 
manage the other three. Add to these four the necessity of 
government co-operation. It can be argued that if any one 
of these elements is lacking there won’t be productivity. 
Could that be why projects across Canada funded by the 
Indian Economic Development Fund have about an 80% 
failure rate? Without the multinationals what hope is 
there for real northern development and a significant rais- 
ing of living standards? 

Unfortunately, Project North identified almost exclu- 
sively with the somewhat radical, left wing views of one 
native group, the Dene, and promoted their desires for a 
moratorium on northern development, (which the Dene 
now say should be for 20 years), and their political aspira- 
tions in which they see themselves as a Dene nation within 
the nation of Canada. The Dene view the Territorial gov- 
ernment as ‘colonial’? and ‘‘imperialist,’’ even though 
nine of its 15 elected members are native people, and have 
recommended it be replaced by three separate govern- 
ments, one by the Dene, one by the Inuit and one by 
Others. Clearly, this is racial separatism. 

Project North has raised concern for the rights of na- 
tive people but has failed the churches who gave it birth 
by not communicating the views and aspirations of all na- 
tive groups. Charles Overvold, President of the Metis As- 
sociation of the NWT, said their hopes and philosophy 
were never communicated to the churches supporting 
Project North. The Metis are in favour of northern devel- 
opment without a delay and do not wish to have the 
NWT government disbanded but see an advantage in 
splitting the NWT into two territories, each with an elect- 
ed government to which regional native representatives 
would have some input. He expressed hope that the chur- 
ches would become informed of the Metis position and 
give it fair consideration but wondered how the infor- 
mation would be communicated since Project North has 
helped to polarize the positions of the native people and 
clearly is supporting one side. It should be remembered 
also that the Inuit in the Arctic have submitted two claims 
for land and political involvement. 

What may the future hold? Guessing is rife. The ap- 
pointment of the Honourable C.M. Drury as the Prime 
Minister’s special representative to consider constitu- 
tional matters in the Territories may help to bring some 
order into political confusion. Economically, it is 
reported the Federal and Territorial governments will be 
spending an average of $14,500 for every man, woman 
and child living in the Territories in 1978! * 
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CHRISTMAS SEEMS TO BE a time of year when people 
will accept if not embrace, deviations from their usual 
routine. Even in church, an unfamiliar hymn or carol ap- 
pears as an adventure, not an affront. 

Because December 25 falls this year on a Sunday, we 
have a chance to reserve for the day itself ‘‘Hark, the 
Herald Angels,’’ ‘‘While Shepherds Watched,’’ and the 
other carols which no one can omit without feeling 
cheated, and spend the preceding Sunday or two explor- 
ing carols from the heritages of our neighbours who offer 
worship to God in languages other than English. Thanks 
to our new Book of Praise, we are better equipped than 
any other Canadian denomination for such venturing — 
although the editors had to limit translated carols to 
about one per language, and turn away dozens of others 
equally appealing. 

Fortunately, they made one exception — for Germany. 
The organ repertoire abounds in short, undemanding, ef- 
fective pieces written by Johann Sebastian Bach and other 
Lutheran organists around hymn tunes which, with their 
associated words, were familiar to the congregations they 
served. As soon as these people recognized the tune, they 
knew which hymn to think about, and could be on the 
alert for any fresh insights into its meaning which the ac- 
companiment might supply. But we, who have had no 
18 
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chance to learn the German Christmas hymns, must listen 
passively to pieces based on them, which organists have 
long played at us rather than to us. 

Now, an organist who plays a prelude on ‘‘In dulci 
jubilo”’ or ‘‘Lo, how a rose”’ can tell us through the ser- 
vice-leaflet to turn to hymn 124 or 135, so that we may 
meditate while he plays instead of just sitting. Though we 
remain unequipped to listen intelligently to preludes based 
on other German carols, and French ones as well, we 
must welcome a breakthrough in a formerly hopeless sit- 
uation. 

Along with the solitary carol to originate in Canada so 
far — ‘‘ ’Twas in the moon of winter-time’’? — we have 
samples of carols from the western and eastern fringes of 
Europe; and with samples we must rest content. ‘‘All 
poor men and humble’”’ comes from Wales, ‘‘Child in the 
manger’ from the west of Scotland. While the people of 
both regions have devised many melodies of haunting 
beauty, they have always taken Christmas in their stride, 
so that few of their poems or tunes have definite associa- 
tions with the season. 

“Infant holy,’’ by contrast, is only one of the dozens 
of carols known and treasured by Polish Canadians, who 
would gladly share their music with us except for a built- 
in handicap. In Polish and other Slavic languages, lines of 
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LD WITH 
» CHRISTMAS 


by Hugh D. McKellar 


poetry are normally arranged to make the accents come 
on odd-numbered syllables, whereas most English poetry 
does exactly the opposite. Thus existing English lyrics can 
seldom be sung to Polish tunes, and translations which fit 
them are difficult. Russian and Ukrainian Christmas 
hymns are as inaccessible to us as they are gorgeous, for 
they are designed for use in the Orthodox Church, most 
of whose hymns are in prose rather than verse form, and 
where all singing, by choir and congregation alike, is done 
without help from any instrument. Few of us would know 
.quite where to start with hymns which differ in so many 
respects from our own. 

We need no longer feel this way about ‘‘Of the Father’s 
love begotten.’’ Our former book included it, but made it 
hard to tell which words were to go with which notes. The 
layout of the new book makes its rough places plain, let- 
ting us approach with confidence a melody which is hard 
to forget, and magically easy on the voice. 

Just as travel often makes us appreciate home all the 
more, so a tour through these carols from other traditions 
can make us more joyful and triumphant than usual when 
we return to ‘“‘O come, all ye faithful’? on Christmas 
morning. * 


THE AUTHOR is a Toronto school librarian and an organist. 
December, 1977 


FLORIDA TOURS 
— 1978 


14 Day Economy — Each of two 
to a room — $250 — Departures 
in January 
42 Day With Kitchens — Two to 
a Room — $640 — Departing Jan- 
uary 7 
Month of February — Two to a 
Room — $629. 
Month of March — Two to a 
Room — $659. 
16 Day Sightseeing — Two toa 
Room — $480. 
21 Day Coastal Tours — Depart- 
ing Feb. 6, and March 7. 
21 Day Nashville and area attrac- 
tions, then to Daytona Beach, De- 
parts March 29. 

Please enquire for others: 
25 Day Florida — New Orleans, 
Texas, Arizona and California — 
Departs February 18 and April 3. 
Two to a room $760. 
23 Day California including Salt 
Lake City — Two to a Room $749 
— Departs May, June, July, 
August, September and October. 


We travel with our groups, 
via Our private motorcoaches. 


The Franklin Smith Family 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
Tweed, R.R. #3, Ontario 
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BULLAS GLASS Lt. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


EXPLORING THE 
BIBLE AFRESH 
Leland S. Albright 
A FRESH APPROACH REVEALS 
IMPORTANT NEGLECTED TRUTH 
235 pages 
(Available at Presbyterian Publications) 


The Nov. Survey? 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario N6C 3X 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


$3.95 


NEWS 


The Third Conference 
of Concern 


This conference was held in Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, Ont. 
over the Thanksgiving weekend. An aver- 
age of 80 Presbyterians attended, about 
75% from the immediate Ottawa area, 
though there were representatives from as 
far away as New Brunswick and Bermuda. 

The first Conference of Concern was 
born of a prayer meeting of some 60 Pres- 
byterians who had been attending a leader- 
ship seminar sponsored by the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada at York University. 
Previous conferences have been held in 
Convocation Hall, Knox College and in 
Willowdale Church, Toronto, Ont. 

This year’s speaker was Dr. Gwyn Wal- 
ters, Professor of Ministry at Cordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary near Bos- 
ton, Mass., U.S.A. The theme was ‘‘Hear- 
ing God’s Word’’ with derivative sub- 
themes being understanding, experiencing, 
celebrating and communicating the Word. 

Workshops were held on various sub- 
jects with the underlying emphasis being 
evangelism and church growth. Many of 
the dozen or so young people attending 
were drawn to a workshop on Christian 
life-style given by Sandi Estabrook, a 
young woman who is participating in an 
experiment in co-operative, communal liv- 
ing with other Christians who use their 
residence as a base for ministry to the 
lonely and troubled in the inner-city. 

The conference faces a continuing diffi- 
culty in that its apparent base of support 
among the church at large is narrow and 
therefore somewhat ingrown. However, it 
is self financing, operates with minimal 
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REV. DON CAMPBELL, left, St. Paul's, 
Ottawa, (conference chairman), 
Dr. Gwyn Walters, conference speaker. 


advertising and no travel-pool. Its con- 
tinued survival is an expression of the 
loyalty of those who share a particular 
‘‘evangelical’’? overview and their concern 
for the renewal of the Church. 


Rededication of 
Camp Douglas 


Some 250 Presbyterians from the Pres- 
bytery of Westminster gathered at Camp 
Douglas on Oct. 1 for a service of rededi- 
cation celebrating completion of new facil- 
ities. The new winterized building, com- 
bining cooking and dining areas, wash- 
rooms and recreation areas cost over 
$175,000, a large part of which was raised 
beforehand by congregations in the pres- 
bytery. 

Rev. Dr. Albert Bailey, acting modera- 
tor, led the presbytery in the act of dedi- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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nt. helped celebrate their congregation’s 143rd anniversary — 
Sept. 25 by releasing message balloons. Among the children is Dr. Finlay Stewart, guest preacher. 
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Developing up-to-date, more 
economical and efficient, more dependable 
and easier-to-use methods of copy- 
making have always been the goals of 
Gestetner technology. 

The Gestetner Faxil duplicating system 
is our most recent development. And 
one of our most exciting. 

Because, when you're making lots of 
copies, it’s probably the world’s fastest, most 
economical plain paper copier system. 

Because it does almost anything that 
those units costing tens of thousands of 
dollars more can do, but at a fraction of 
their price. 

Because with Gestetner Faxil, you can 
run up to 160 top-quality, plain paper 
copies a minute and the cost-per-copy is 


less than 34 of a cent. In 12 minutes, you 
can run about 2,000 copies, at approximate- 
ly 4 cent each. Or run both sides of a 
sheet to save even more. 

What's more, the Gestetner Faxil 
duplicating system, unlike many of those 
very expensive units, runs on a regular 
power source, requires no special tempera- 
ture or humidity conditions, no specially- 
trained operator, and requires an absolute 
minimum of maintenance. 

Surprised? Good! Now see the 
Gestetner Faxil duplicating system for your- 
self. Look us up in the phone bookand call 
for a demonstration. Or mail in the coupon. 

And be prepared to be surprised. 
Because there’s always more for you where 
Gestetner Faxil came from. 


surprised 
eson 
sdoor. 


Mail to: 
Gestetner (Canada) Ltd., 849 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1/1. 


CII want to see Gestetner Faxil. Call me to 
arrange a demonstration. 

OI want more information about this new plain 
paper copier system. 


Name 


Company 
Address 
City 


Province 


Postal Code 
Phone Number 
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FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
JOIN ONE OF OUR TOURS 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside Passage, 
Atlantic Canada 


AHAWAIIAN HOLIDAY JUST THE 
WAY YOU WANTIT — 16 DAYSIN 
PARADISE 


Enchanting, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visiting the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu (Wai- 
kiki-Honolulu): Kauai — the Garden Isle: 
Maui — the Valley Isle: and Hawaii — the 
Orchid Isle. Luxury hotels. Several sight- 
seeing trips included. You'll tour each island 
extensively in your own private air-condi- 
tioned luxury motorcoach. Each departure 
is personally escorted by a competent host 
who takes care of all details. Tour price 
from Toronto $838 US Funds tax included. 
Tour departures: Saturday, February 4th; 
Saturday, March 11. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA — YUKON — INSIDE 
PASSAGE) — MOTORCOACH — RAIL 
— CRUISE. 


SERIESA 


FOUR 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours, originating Toronto, June 9th, July 
3rd, July 27th, August 20th. Air Canada jet 
flight to Edmonton. ‘‘North to Alaska’ by 
deluxe motorcoach via Alaska Highway 
visiting Peace River Country: Whitehorse 
and Dawson City. Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil 
capital of Alaska. ‘Trail of ‘98’’ via White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to 
Skagway. Discover a whole new world of 
travel pleasure aboard the Canadian 
Pacific’s fabulous cruise ship the Princess 
Patricia on an eleven hundred mile Inside 
Passage Cruise. Skagway to Vancouver, 
B.C. Calls made at Juneau, Capital of 
Alaska; Tracy Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert 
Bay, B.C. Air Canada Vancouver to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $1,599. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA — YUKON — INSIDE 
PASSAGE) 


SERIES B (SERIES AIN REVERSE). 


FOUR 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours, originating Toronto June 15th, July 
9th, August 2nd, August 26th. Air Canada 
jet flight to Vancouver. Discover a whole 
new world of travel pleasure aboard the 
Canadian Pacific’s fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on an eleven hundred mile 
Inside Passage Cruise Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska. Calls made at Ketchikan, 
Wrangell and Glacier Bay. ‘Trail of ‘98” via 
White Pass and Yukon Railway. Skagway to 
Whitehorse. Deluxe motorcoach to Daw- 
son City, Yukon: Fairbanks, the oil capital 
of Alaska and south via the Alaska High- 
way to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $1,599. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURSLTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M5L3 

Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 


Residence: 519-352-1467 


NEWS (Continued from page 20) 


cation, with the Rev. Hugh Appel, chair- 
man of the camp committee, preaching a 
sermon and chairing an informal program 
of skits and singing. Bringing special 
greetings for the occasion was Miss Ellen 
Douglas, retired missionary and daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. R.J. Douglas, after 
whom the camp is named. Recently re- 
tired educational resource person Dorothy 
Keller (whose call to Christian service 
came at Camp Douglas 20 years ago) was 
also present. 

Camp Douglas is near Roberts Creek on 
the Sunshine Coast of B.C. not far from 
where The Beachcombers is _ filmed. 
Gordon Yuen of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church in Vancouver was the architect for 
the new facilities. 


Crieff Brieff 


Your retreat and conference centre 
Crieff Hills Community, had an eventful 
and successful fall season. A prayer retreat 
was held and workshops were conducted 
for church school teachers, married 
couples, elders and professional church 
workers. The response was so good that 
many of the workshops will be repeated. 

Especially popular was the elders’ work- 
shop which will be repeated on February 
3rd and 4th under the same leadership team 
of Hamish Livingston and Robert Spencer. 
Questions raised and dealt with at this 
workshop concerned the ‘‘call,’’ the quali- 
ties of character necessary in an elder, an 


READINGS 


1 1 Corinthians 13 
2 John 13:3-5, 12-17 
3 John 13:34-38 
4 Micah 6:1-8 

5 Matthew 6:1-6 
6 John 14:11-21 
7 John 14:22-27 
January 8 John 15:1-10 
January 9 John 16:1-6 
January 10 John 16:7-13 
January 11 John 16:14-20 
January 12 John 16:25-33 
January 13 John 17:1-8 
January 14 John 17:9-17 
January 15 John 17:18-23 
January 16 John 17:24; 18:1 
January 17 John 18:2-14 
January 18 John 18:15-23 
January 19 John 18:24-30 
January 20 Luke 10:1-7 
January 21 Luke 10:8-16 
January 22 Luke 10:17-24 
January 23 Luke 10:25-37 
January 24 Luke 10:38-42 
January 25 Luke 11:1-8 
January 26 Luke 11:9-13 
January 27 Mark 4:1-9 
January 28 Mark 4:21-29 
January 29 Mark 4:30-34 
January 30 Mark 4:35-41 
January 31 Psalm 34:1-11 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


elder’s duties and the operation of a ses- 
sion. The 32 participants were elders whose 
experience as such ranged from a few 
months to 25 years. a 

Plans are proceeding for workshops and 
conferences in music, congregational fel- 
lowship, Bible study, personal spiritual 
growth, marriage enrichment, Christian” 
education and the church’s relationship to 
labour and management. For information 
on any of these programs, past or future, — 
write to the director, Rev. Bob Spencer, 
Crieff Hills Community, R.R. #2, Pus-— 
linch, Ont., NOB 2J0. (416) 824-7898. 


Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston 


The 103rd meeting of the Synod of Tor- — 
onto and Kingston took place on Oct. 18 © 
and 19 in Central Church, Cambridge, — 
Ont. with over 100 ministers and lay — 
people registering and hosted by the Rev. 
Wm. Nicholson and his people. 

The Rev. A.L. Sutherland (of) St.@ 
Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont. was 
elected moderator for the ensuing year. 
The Rev. Eric Beggs of Orillia was ap- 
pointed synod co-ordinator for the Second 
Century Advance for Christ. A proposal — 
of an every member contribution to help 
finance the synod camping program was 
adopted. 

The guest speaker, Dr. Geddes W. Han- 
son of Princeton Theological Seminary in 
the U.S.A. gave theme addresses on 
‘‘Holy and Apostolic, One and Catholic,’’ 
and ‘‘Communion of Saints’? which were 
informative and most helpful. 

The synod will meet in 1978 at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., a city 
that will be celebrating its centenary that 
year. 


Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces 


The 104th meeting of the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, first organized in 
Truro, N.S. in 1817, met from Oct. 4-6 in — 
Bethel Church, Sydney, Cape Breton, N.S. — 
and elected as moderator the Rev. John 
Posno of Chatham, N.B. The guest speak- 
er was the Rev. Dr. Charles Hay, Acting 
Principal of Knox College, who delivered 
three addresses on ‘‘The Stewardship of 
Hearing.’’ 

The Moderator of the 103rd General As- 
sembly, Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, 
assisted the retiring synod moderator, the 
Rev. J.B. Robertson, in the opening wor- — 
ship service. Dr. Rayner also addressed the 
synod and the public at an open meeting 
on Wednesday evening. At this sederunt 
the synod and friends gathered from 
neighbouring congregations, also heard 
Dr. Matthew Dymond, M.D., co-ordi- 
nator of the Second Century Advance for 
Christ, and Miss Alice Condon who de- © 
livered the report of the W.M.S. (E.D.) on — 
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REV. JOHN POSNO, left, was elected 
moderator of the 104th Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces. Rev. Dr. E.H. Bean, right, 

has been clerk of that synod for 25 years. 


behalf of the president, Miss Mabel Ban- 
nerman. 

The synod adopted an overture to the 
General Assembly asking that in view of 
the situation in Quebec, and since prob- 
ably we may look forward to fewer candi- 
dates studying for the ministry from this 
province, serious study be given to the 
feasibility and possibility of eventually re- 
moving The Presbyterian College to Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Congratulations were extended to Rev. 
Dr. A.D. MacKinnon who this past July 
observed the 5Oth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the gospel ministry. The synod 
noted that his entire ministry had been 
served in the Atlantic Synod and his 40 
years in the pastorate in the one charge of 
Little Narrows-Whycocomagh in the Pres- 
bytery of Cape Breton. Recognition was 
also taken of the 25th anniversary of the 
election of Dr. E.H. Bean as clerk of the 
synod. It was noted that Dr. Bean’s name 
was put forward in 1952 by the Rev. T. 
DeCourcy Rayner, father of the present 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 

The Rev. Allan Duncan reported on the 
success of the Youth Evangelism Team 
which was well received throughout the sy- 
nod during the summer months and it was 
agreed to seek to put forth two teams of 
such young people in the summer of 1978. 
He also reported a successful year in con- 
nection with Presbyterian Men and that 
the annual conference in May had been 
well attended. The Rev. Waldon Moase 
presented a plan for stewardship and 
budget workshops which was adopted and 
on a synod level will be carried out in con- 
nection with the annual retreat sponsored 
for ministers and other full-time Christian 
workers. 

The clerk’s report showed the largest 
number of ministers in charges within the 
synod in over 15 years. The Rev. G. Cam- 
eron Brett, reporting for the committee on 
ministry, noted within the synod 14 candi- 

dates were in various stages of preparation 
_for the ministry with two student deacon- 
es 1977 
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A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


(THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 
FOUNDED 1852 


Government subsidy available for applicants on low income. 
55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. MSR 1R1 Phone 964-9231 


EASTMINSTER CHURCH in Edmonton re- 
quires an organist-choir director, now. Some ex- 
perience is required. Contact — Rev. Robert L. 
Taylor (minister) 9920 - 67 Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta, T6E OPS. (Phone: (403) 466-6240 or 


KNOX COLLEGE, 59 St. George Street, Tor- 
onto, Ontario, M5S 2E6. Chair of Preaching and 
Worship. Ph.D. or Th.D. required. Write Pro- 
fessor J.C. Hay, Acting Principal, for job de- 
scription. 


(403) 466-8525. 


“Cumplido’ 
Learn the meanin 
Share the feelin 


Cumplido — Sp. — complete, satisfied, fulfilled. \t's the good feeling 
that comes from accomplishment for self, family and community, and the good 
feeling that comes from helping others to help themselves. 

Thanks to donations to CANSAVE, Cumplido is an ever-spreading word in 
earthshaken Guatemala, where the Quiché Indians of Joyabaj are learning to 


rebuild lighter, earthquake-resistant homes using their own traditional materials. 


Cumplido. 


in turn teach others. We're training midwives to 


with a longer life expectancy. 

Cumplido. 
CANSAVE is playing its part in many other 
countries where your dollars and CANSAVE 


a new Cumplido way Of life. 
Cumplido. Now that you 
know what it means, 
experience how good it 
really feels. Send your 
contribution today to the 


Canadian Save the 


of the International Union 
for Child Welfare). 


CANSAVE 
CHILDREN 


Send to: CANS HILDREN, 
P.O. Box 6150, Postal Station A, Toronto, Ontario MSW 1P6 


CO Enclosed is my personal cheque or money order (tax deductible). 


2 Please send me information about CANSAVE activities and programs 
throughout the world. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address Able wees 
Postal! 
City Prov. Code 


Thanks to your CANSAVE dollars, we're helping Guatemalans help 
gam. themselves in health care, education, agriculture and 

economic productivity. We're teaching nutrition and 

preventive medicine to families and individuals who 


combine their rich store of traditional knowledge 
with modern ante-and post-natal methods. The 
« result is healthier, happier mothers and children 


~ know-how are helping people to work towards 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


With this month’s column, my 
resignation, given some months 
ago to Dr. Rayner, becomes ef- 
fective. Having just been in- 
formed by the new editor that Dr. 
C. Ritchie Bell will become my 
successor, I bespeak for him the 
hearty support of readers that I 
have received since my first writ- 
ing of ‘‘You Were Asking?”’’ in 
Feb. 1965. To Dr. Rayner and 
Miss Dunn I wish to express 
warmest thanks for their profes- 
sional assistance to me. At no 
time has the text been altered, but 
quite properly now and then they 
have checked my pepper-and-salt 
punctuation. 

I have been often asked if the 
questions I have answered have 
been genuinely asked of me, or 
have they been fabricated out of 
my allegedly fertile mind. The 
answer is, they are genuine, but 
not always of the month in which 
the answers appear. I have been 
able to use only about one-third 
of those received. Some have re- 
quired far more space than is 
available, and these I have 
answered personally. Some have 
not been of significant interest, 
and a very few have obviously 
been from someone gunning fora 
fellow member of a congregation 
or presbytery, and these have 
been ignored. Some letters have 
been politely argumentative, and 
others downright truculent. I 
have re ceived a large number of 
crank letters, from Presbyterians 
and others, attacking my ances- 
try, my orthodoxy, imputing to 
me profound ignorance of the 
word of God and occasionally 
suggesting that I get out of the 
ministry and stay not on the 
order of my going. These cranks 
have aided much amusement to 
my happiness in writing this 


St. Hilda’s 
Towers 


Toronto 


A new concept 
in living 
for senior citizens 


NOW OPEN 


For Residency 
& Visitors 


Features of St. Hilda’s 


> 


modern 14-storey tower containing 
134 live-in units 

underground parking 

wall-to-wall carpeting throughout 
electric heating 

thermostats in each suite 
housekeeping service 

bed linen and towels supplied 

laundry facilities for personal use 
public health nurse on call 

kitchenette included in each suite 
top-floor dining room for residents and 
guests 

roof-top terrace 

recreation facilities — games room, 
library, lounge, billiard table 

beauty parlour 

private dining room for use by residents 
gift and tuck shop 

outside terraced courtyard 

walkway to St. Hilda’s Church 

open to all senior citizens of any income 
range 

rent subsidy from government available 


+ + + + HH H 


% 


+ + + HH 


esses enrolled at Ewart College. 

The synod adopted a resolution ‘‘That a 
letter expressing the concern, sympathy, 
and the feeling of solidarity of this synod 
be sent to the Presbyterian Church in Aus- 
tralia.”” From the Rev. Owen Channon, 
the synod learned that as a special synod 
missions project about $3,300 would go to 
Nigeria to assist Presbyterian ministers 
there in securing motor bikes for their 
multiple point charges, and about $5,300 
would go to the Presbyterian Church in 
the New Hebrides for the erection of a 


> 


For Brochure & Full Information 
Contact: 


St. Hilda’s Towers, 
2339 Dufferin St., 
Toronto, Ont. M6E 4Z5 
(416) 781-6621. 
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column month by month. I can- 
not say that the nuttiness co-effi-. 
cient of Christendom is higher 
these days than in other years. 

The one surprise is the number — 
of letters I have received from — 
elderly men and women, lonely — 
folk wondering why the Church ~ 
has neglected them. Discounting 
generously their complaints, Iam — 
forced to conclude that some — 
ministers, especially younger 
ones, have been so concerned in 
their community with what we © 
call an “‘activist’’ role or with the © 
desire to be good mixers that they 
have not found time to care for — 
the aged and the aging. So many ~ 
elders seem to be unacquainted — 
with Section 114 of the Book of — 
Forms, which concerns the visit- — 
ing of elders among members and — 
adherents. To these elderly folk I 
have written long, personal let- 
ters, not some form letter, in 
which I have pleaded for the 
understanding of younger minis- — 
ters whom I have likened to hom- 
ing pigeons who must fly around 
a bit before getting their true 
direction. Each letter sent me I 
have held as being strictly confi- — 
dential. 


During my years as a pastor I — 
have found visiting the aged the 
most delightful of tasks. I learned — 
early how casually to divert them ~ 
from telling the stories they tell — 
repeatedly and to get them talk- © 
ing of older days, fascinating 
days to me. I have appreciated © 
the wisdom of the elderly. The 
China of older years displayed 
great respect to and affection for 
the aged, as does modern Juda- © 
ism, and we, who are of the — 
Western breed that puts the indi- © 
vidual high above the family, — 
could learn much. No minister is — 
ordained to be a good mixer (and 


new staff-house at the Tangoa Bible Col- 
lege. 
Addressing the synod in connection with — 
their respective responsibilities were Rev. 
Dr. Donald MacMillan, Acting Principal — 
of The Presbyterian College, Montreal; 
the Rev. George Malcolm of the board of 
world mission; Rev. Dr. R.G. MacMillan, — 
manager of the Presbyterian building cor- | 
poration, and Miss Helen Tetley, board of 
congregational life. 
The synod agreed to plan to meet in St. 
David’s Church, Halifax, N.S.in 1978. 
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..» MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
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don’t quote me First Timothy 3:7 
to the contrary). His assuming of 
the tasks of a secretary or of the 
president of a local organization 
may well indicate his unwilling- 
ness to get some member of his 
congregation to assume this 
work. I am not saying he should 
have no interest in beyond-the- 
congregation affairs, but I am 


For further information write: 
Barbara G. Dobmeier, 
Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 


e Artists and 
Craftsmen 


in Stained 
Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


saying that his or her ordination 
as a minister of the Word and 
‘Sacraments is a committal to be a 
shepherd and to care for ‘“‘the 
widows, the fatherless and them 
that are out of the way.’’ Many 
times, leaving the home of an 
aged parishioner, I have realized 
they have ministered more to me 
than I to them and perhaps would 
be astonished to learn this was 
the fact. 

The old instincts of a pastor 
have asserted themselves; I have 
been sermonizing, and thus end 
my last column. Blessings on all 
readers of this ‘‘You Were Ask- 
ing?,’’ past and to come! 

— L.H. Fowler 

At this time I’m sure that the 
readers of The Record would join 
me in thanking Dr. Fowler for 
the constantly high quality of his 
column, made up of equal parts 


of wisdom, wit and generosity of 


spirit. 
At the same time we extend a 
welcome to his successor, Dr. C. 


Ritchie Bell, past moderator of 


The General Assembly, one time 
Professor of Homiletics and past 
Acting Principal of The Presby- 
terian College — above all a man 
of deep pastoral gifts. 

Please direct all further corres- 
pondence for ‘“‘You Were Ask- 
ing?’’ to Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, 648 
Main St., Lachute, Que. J8H 
1Z1. Include name and address, 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


Niagara Parkway, 
R.R.#1, Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
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This Christmas 


you| can 
start a 


LITTLE MIR 


YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY 
OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY 
CHILD. Many thousands of Cana- 
dians are sharing a little of their 
blessings and love and concern, and 
enjoying a warm personal friendship, 
in our “person-to-person” child/ 
sponsor plans around the world. 


Your sponsorship provides vital as- 
sistance in our 4-fold programs — 
physical needs, medical care, educa- 
tion, spiritual and moral training. 
Throughout the world we cooperate 
closely with approved welfare agencies 
and all church groups. Your spon- 
sored child receives personal care and 
direction from loving house-parents 


ACLE! 


trained social workers in our family 
helper projects. We and the sponsors 
are so grateful as these kiddies rise 
to new levels of opportunity. 

Many children, with documented 
case histories in our files, are desper- 
ately waiting. You or your family can 
sponsor a lovely girl or boy for just 
$15 per month ($180 per year). In a 
few weeks you will receive a photo 
and history of your child and enjoy 
the opportunity to send pictures and 
exchange letters etc. 

Will you share a little of your bless- 
ings? Right now we need sponsors for 
India, Indonesia, Taiwan, Philippines, 
Africa, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Brazil. 


for information only. BRD and teachers in our orphanages, and Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 
Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 
r=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 
Youth conference . 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 
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to help by giving $ ...............45- are less than 10%. 
g CJ Please send me more information. _ Ohristian Children’s Fund 
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The Atlantic Synod Young People’s 
Society met in Charlottetown, P.E.I., on 
Thanksgiving weekend for their annual 
conference. Approximately 75 young 
people were in attendance, with the con- 
ference being co-hosted by the Kirk of St. 


James and Zion Presbyterian Church. The emer mney ce cae around the world since 1938 
_ Rev. Laurence Blaikie, Moncton, N.B. GeP1ACE ie. oni Pew ian's Prov). hence 170,0c0 in over 900, Homes 


spoke on ‘‘The Works of the Holy Spirit.’’ P-12-77 
Other activities included church services, 


_ Bible studies, a coffee house and a ban- 


- Postal Code). 62s Us Gee sisge's and Projects. 


Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director 
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PERSONALS 


At the anniversary service of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont. on 
October 16, books were presented to 
George S. Malcolm by the Rev. Frank Con- 
key on behalf of the congregation. Mr. 
Malcolm is the son of the Rev. George A. 
and Mrs. Malcolm and the grandson of 
Mrs. Ethel Nimmo and the late Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Nimmo. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Eric Beggs were hon- 
oured recently by the congregation of St. 
Mark’s Church, Orillia, Ont. on the occa- 
sion of their 25th wedding anniversary and 
the completion of 25 years in the ministry 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Greetings were brought by civic and church 
officials and a gift was presented on be- 
half of the congregation. 

The congregation of Geneva Church, 
Chesley, Ont. honoured the Rev. and Mrs. 
C.M. Eadie on the occasion of Mr. Eadie’s 
farewell service on October 16. Mrs. Eadie 
was presented with a bouquet of roses and 
Mr. Eadie received a gift of money. 

The Rev. and Mrs. R.C. MacLean were 
honoured at a dinner given by the congre- 
gation of West St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont. Mr. MacLean has retired 
after 40 years in the ministry and he and his 
wife will continue to reside in St. Cath- 
arines. 

Canadian Forces Chaplain Major S.D. 


EVANGELISM EXPLOSION is a 
most effective strategy of lay wit- 
nessing. Used by thousands of 
pastors each year in their chur- 
ches, this program has been‘con- 
stantly..refined and expanded. 
Now it includes a//.the proven 
methods Dr. D. James Kennedy 
has developed. $9.95 


Dr. R. C. Sproul says: “Evangelism 
Explosion is the most significant tool 
for church renewal | see in the world 
today. | have watched church morale 
build as | worked side by side with 
laypeople in this practical, balanced, 
Biblical, theologically sound pro- 
gram.” 


Dr. D. James Kennedy 
is pastor of the Coral 
Ridge Presbyterian 
Church in Florida, the 
fastest growing Pres- 
byterian Church in 
the United States, 
expanding from 17 
members to well over 
4,000. His Evangelism 
Explosion encom: 
passes 100 denomin- 
ations and 50 nations 
throughout the world. 
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Self will serve overseas for the six months 
ending April 1978. His address is given c/o 
Canadian Contingent, UNEF (Middle 
East), CFPO 5002, KOK 3RO0. 

The Rev. Donald Powell has resigned as 
associate secretary of the board of congre- | 
gational life to study at the Toronto School | 
of Theology. 

Rev. Dr. John Simms has resigned as 
pastor of Montreal West Church to assume 
the duties of Director-General of the Mon- ; 
treal Association for the Blind. 

Mr. and Mrs. George McLaren were | 
honoured on the occasion of their SOth 
wedding anniversary with a reception held 
in Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont. following | 
morning worship. Mr. McLaren is an elder | | 
in the congregation where he and his wife ; 
have been faithful members for as long as 
they have been married. 

Plaques were presented to the couple by 
the Hon. James Jerome, Speaker of the | 
House of Commons, and by Bud Germa, | 
M.P. for Sudbury. 

The congregation of Knox Church, Sud- | 
bury, Ont. recently honoured a student | 


minister in their midst, Scott Menzies, with 
a special presentation following morning 
worship. Mr. Menzies, an active member 


MRS. AMY COULTER, a member of 
Rosetown Church, Saskatchewan, is pictured 
with her great-granddaughter, Laura Joan 


Coulter 100 years less a month her 
junior! Mrs. Coulter celebrated her 100th 
birthday in good health on Sept. 29. 


of the congregation, was given a briefcase 
and a life membership in the W.M.S. He is 
enrolled at Knox College, Toronto. 
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BOOKS 


REDATING THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
by John A.T. Robinson, SCM Press Ltd., 
London, 1976, 369 pp. Distributed in 
Canada by G.R. Welch Co. Ltd. 

Bishop John Robinson, at present Dean 
of Chapel at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is popularly associated with his book 
Honest to God. However, he has written 
books, for example, Jesus and His 
Coming, The Body, The Human Face of 
God, Destination and Purpose, Can We 
Trust the New Testament, and numerous 
articles on a variety of textual and them- 
atic issues in the New Testament. In this 
present work, which is the outcome of a 
lifetime of study and thought on aspects of 
chronology in the New Testament, he has 
reopened for serious consideration an 
issue that many people consider either set- 
tled or of little interest. Many of the cur- 
rent introductions to the New Testament, 
for example, are written on the assump- 
tion that the dating and chronology of the 
documents in the New Testament are basi- 
cally that of the particular ‘‘school’’ to 
which they belong. They may provide a 
slightly different approach to a traditional 
dating system, but the schema itself they 
take for granted. Never one to take much 

for granted, Bishop Robinson has chal- 
-lenged the traditional dating of the New 


Testament writings for a number of rea- 
sons. He has been increasingly concerned 
in recent years with the extent to which 
chronology has been made the servant of 
theological presuppositions rather than the 
result of a careful examination of the evi- 
dence. Therefore, insofar as it is possible 
to do so, he determined to return to a con- 
sideration of whatever external and inter- 
nal evidence there is for the dating of each 
individual book — taken by itself. (No 
one, he says, has done this since the great 
Adolph von Harnack in 1897.) 

The result of his extensive study is the 
conclusion that the span of time during 
which the New Testament material was 
committed to writing (which has tradi- 
tionally been from about 50 to 110 as a 
conservative guideline and from 50 to 170 
at its outside limit) must now be reduced 
to a period of about 30 years between 40 
and 70 A.D. 

Robinson began with the Gospel of 
John as the key book in any redating of 
the documents, partly because this book 
has always been given a date for composi- 
tion late in the first century or early in the 
second. However, from an examination of 
the textual evidence and other pertinent 
external data, he believes the Gospel took 
its final form about 65. Furthermore, he 
accounts for some of the distinctive liter- 
ary characteristics of the Gospel by set- 
ting its formative history in Jerusalem be- 
tween 30 and 50, although the first edition 
of the Gospel came out of Asia Minor be- 


People are what the Scott Mission is all about, 


whether they be 


a hungry, unemployed and homeless man, 


a lonely, sick, shut-in, 


a child whose struggling mother must work, 


a woman trying to make the slender resources 0 
or children trapped in the ghetto of a downtown slum or a suburban 


: People, the children of God, are what we are all about, 


His message of love. 
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making real to them, especially at this season, 
God's message of light, 


tween 50 and 55. He finds it difficult to 
believe that an event of the importance of 
the destruction of the City and Temple be- 
tween 66 and 70 should pass almost with- 
out notice in Christian documents sup- 
posedly written after the disastrous events. 
Nor does it resolve the problem to treat 
the references to the destruction of the 
City in the Synoptic Gospels as prophecies 
written after the events to which they re- 
ferred. He accepts the traditional author- 
ship of Luke-Acts and accepts, with Bo 
Reicke, Kimmel, and others, more of the 
epistles either as genuinely Pauline or as 
written during the lifetime of Paul by 
someone close to him. 

The extent to which this book and its 
conclusions are taken seriously will depend 
on a number of factors — not all of which 
are equally worthy. These involve an esti- 
mate of current English biblical scholar- 
ship in its tone and direction, an unfortu- 
nate (and mistaken!) image of the author 
as a ‘‘radical thinker,’’ the presence or ab- 
sence of material with which to support 
one’s own views, and a serious interest in 
this important subject for itself. 

Redating the New Testament is a re- 
minder of the problems encountered in at- 
taching a date to any one of the New Tes- 
tament writings and a caution that this can 
never be done with absolute certainty. The 
confidence with which some modern ex- 
perts assign dates to these writings is often 
based on less evidence than we suppose. 
(There are lessons to be learned in this 
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connection, as Robinson reminds his read. 
ers, from the science of archaeology, if 
only by analogy.) The book ends, as it be- 
gins, with the comment ‘‘that all the state- 
ments in this book should be taken as 
questions”’ (p. 357). There is no doubt this | 
is precisely what will happen! There is 
much that is impressive here, but there is 
still much to be said before the positions | 
taken on a number of points can be made 
convincing. To take but two examples of 
the arguments which are not convincing in © 
their conclusions, it seems to me that the — 
authorship and dating of the Pastoral 
Epistles cannot be settled as simply as he 
proposes. Surely the writing of the Pas- 
torals presupposes a later date than the — 
Pauline letters, precisely because they were © 
written to encourage or create some sort of 
unified order because of the variety of — 
order and organization that existed within — 
the Pauline congregations. All of his argu- 
ments for an early writing of John’s Gos- 
pel are interesting, but not all are ade- 
quate. To cite an obvious illustration of 
this, it seems to me that Robinson has not 
satisfactorily dealt with the relationship — 
between John 9:22 and the Eighteen Bene- 
dictions from the Council of Jamnia (82- — 
90 A.D.) nor with the historical develop- — 
ment in sacramental theology implicit in — 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Authorized killing 


Thank you for the fine articles by 
Dr. Klempa. I hope he will continue to 
be a regular contributor toThe Record. 
A church magazine has to be many 
things to many people, but it should 
always have some good theological 
content such as Dr. Klempa supplies. 

I appreciated especially the article 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill’’, although I 
think a little more might have been said 
about capital punishment. Since the 
commandment forbids only arbitrary 
killing, what constitutes authorized 
killing? Surely, the complete abolition 
of capital punishment is a mistake. As 
the writer points out, we are quite in- 
consistent about this; while we preserve 
the lives of the depraved, we destroy 
the lives of thousands yet unborn. 

If society were perfectly constituted 
(and perfectly consistent) no life would 
ever be taken by human hands. But 
that is not the kind of world we live in. 
Therefore, it seems to me, the best we 
can do is to strive for some kind of jus- 
tice within the application of the com- 
mandment. This means, in my view, 
that the taking of life in self-defense, in © 
time of war, by capital punishment, by 
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such sections as John 6:51-58. The case 
proposed for the dating of each document 
raises questions to do with the author’s 
‘analysis and interpretation of the evidence 
— and in every conclusion there are signi- 
ficant implications for the historical devel- 
opment of christology and ecclesiology. 
This book is not meant to comfort anyone 
— it is much too significant for that. It is 
a provocative challenge to whatever tradi- 
‘tions of dating and chronology are based 
more on presumption, theological method, 
or tradition than on a serious examination 
of the texts themselves. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a Professor in The Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies at Memorial Uni- 
| versity, St. John’s, Nfld. 


| CHRISTMAS, by Charles L. Allen 

and Charles L. Wallis 

Thoughtful little meditations about 

Christmas that will appeal to those who 
appreciate the traditional and religious 
values associated with the season. The 
book combines three of the author’s ear- 
lier inspirational works: Christmas In Our 
Hearts, Candle, Star and Christmas Tree, 
-and When Christmas Came to Bethlehem. 
(Welch, $7.75). 


abortion, by passive euthanasia and 
even by suicide are all legitimate under 
justifying circumstances. But, Jet us be 
sure we know what we are doing. In 
every case, we are terminating a human 
life whether we use a gun, a noose or 
surgical instruments. 


Grand Valley, Ont. 


Smaller — not better 


I regard the recent decision of the 
Cavan Township council to disallow 
the establishment of a Roman Catho- 
lic Monastery in its area as idiotic and 
that both those who made this decision 
and support it should be ashamed of 
themselves. 
- That this is bigotry of the first order 
_ is obvious. However, I believe that the 

bottom line on the whole question is 
that it is the township’s loss. Roman 
Catholics are our brothers in Christ 
and monasticism (in my judgement) 
through its prayer and contemplation 
has much to continue to offer our 
world. 

The people of Cavan township have 
allowed their world to diminish, and 
they are the smaller for it. 

(Rev.) Stephen Andrew Hayes, 
St. Andrew’. 's Presbyterian Church, 
"i Cobourg, Ont. 


Ed. note: (For further information regarding 
The Cavan township decision, see ‘‘Perspec- 
tive’) 
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EWART 
COLLEGE 


the College of 
Christian Education 
of 
the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
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YOUNG PEOPLE to apply 


at Ewart in preparation for service 
inthe Church 


e Undergraduate and graduate 
programs 
e |ndividual study programs 


MINISTERS AND 
CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATORS to register for 


e A Continuing Education 
Program Feb. 20-25, 1978 


THEME — THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FAITH 


Rev. Dr. James W. Fowler, III 
Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia(Author of To See the 
Kingdom and Life Maps: The 
Human Journey of Faith) 


Rev. Dr.W.Klempa 
(Minister of Rosedale Presby- 
terian Church) 


LAY PEOPLE IN 


TORONTO OR 
VICINITY to register for 


a course in Christian Education or 
Biblical study 


e Lay Education, Jan.11 — Feb. 
9,1978(5 Wednesday evenings, 
7.30 p.m.) 


Courses conducted by Ewart 
faculty 


For further information, write to: 


EWART COLLEGE 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
M5S 2G1 


OVER 500 PEOPLE celebrated the 50th anniversary of the Welland Hungarian Church, Sept. 18. 


A highlight was the mortgage burning ceremony pictured above. Shown from left to right are 
elders S. Karso, D. Apgi, G. Vasar, S. Szentimiklosi and the minister, Rev. A.B. Fuleki. 


THE CONGREGATION and friends of Knox 
Church, Tiverton, Ont. honoured Rev. and 
Mrs, Douglas Black (pictured above) with a 
tea service, silver tray and a gift of 

money at a surprise social evening on the 
occasion of their 25th wedding anniversary. 


Goforth W.M.S., Knox Church, Cal- 
gary, Alta., held a Thanksgiving Buffet 
Supper on Oct. 18 to celebrate their 50th 
anniversary. Fifteen members of ‘‘Go- 
forth’? were joined by 16 guests, four of 
whom were original members. Miss Ruby 
Walker, former deaconess for the W.M.S. 
(W.D.) was the guest speaker. 


THE MEM BERS of the ‘‘Western Insight Tour’’ sponsored by the board of world mission visited 


KNOX CHURCH, NEEPAWA, MAN. celebrated 
its centennial on Sept. 20 when the Presbytery 
of Brandon met and worshipped with the 
congregation. During the service a 

centennial booklet was presented to the 

Rev. M.S. McLean, missions superintendent 

of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario. 
Pictured are, left to right, Rev. Wm. McNeil, 
minister, Rev. M.S. McLean and Charles 
Cameron, chairman, centennial committee. 


CAMEOS 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Qu’Appelle, Sask. marked its 50th anniver- 
sary on September 18. Guest preacher for 
the occasion was the Rev. James Evans of 
First Church, Regina, Sask. The present 
minister, the Rev. Harold Grove, dedicated 
a baptismal font, the work of his own 
hands, and the Ramsay family presented a 
stained glass window in memory of their 
parents and sister. 
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Dayspring Church, Edmonton, Alta. on Sept. 18th. The minister, Rev. John Hibbs, is pictured at left. 
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A CARILLON SYSTEM was presented to 
Erindale Church, Mississauga, Ont. in 
‘memory of Margaret |. Geddes, former organist 
and choir director. It was given by Gerald 

A. Geddes and his daughter Geraldine 
‘Frechette. Pictured above are Douglas 
Anderson, clerk of session receiving the 

key to the carillon from Gerald and Geraldine 
and the minister, Wayne Baswick. 


Anniversaries 
146th — Chippawa Church, Niagara Falls, 
 Ont., Nov. 6, (Rev. J. Karl English). 
140th — Duff’s Church, Puslinch, Ont., Oct. 
16, (Rev. F.N. Young). 
133rd — Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., Nov. 13, 
(Rev. James Peter Jones). 
(130th — Weston Presbyterian Church, Weston, 
— Ont., Nov. 27, (Rev. Murray L. Garvin). 
100th — Queen St. East Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Nov. 27, (Rev. Dr. John Robson). 
- 75th — Knox Church, Briercrest, Sask., Oct. 
30, (Rev. Lloyd W. Fourney). 

45th — St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., 

Oct. 16, (Rev. Frank Conkey). 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On October 31 the receipts 
from congregations for the 
General Assembly’s budget 
totalled $1,768,527, as com- 
pared to $1,629,539 for the 
first ten months of 1976. 


Expenditures for the same 


period amounted to 
$3,762,087, as against 
$3,270,459 last year. 
) The W.M.S. (W.D.) contri- 
| buted $281,250 and _ the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) $30,000 in that 
period. 


DEATHS 


BELL, MRS. ARTHUR (KATHARINE), 85, 
member of Knox Church, Burlington, Ont. 
and W.M.S. and Ladies Aid, Oct. 3. 

COOPER, ROY P., elder, Runnymede Church, 

~ Toronto, Ont., Oct. 12. 

DANIEL, MRS. GLADYS, 74, member of 

Durham Church, Ont., and life member of 

the W.M.S., Sept. 20. 

DUNCAN, WILLIAM LESLIE, 80, elder and 
trustee of St. Andrew’s Church, St. Lambert, 

- P.Q. for many years; father of Rev. Graeme 

_ E. Duncan, Carberry, Man., Oct. 13. 

-HARBOTTLE, MRS. PERCY, Duff’s Church, 

- Puslinch, Ont., July 16. 

LARSEN, AAGE NIEMAIN, 70, elder, St. 

_ John’s Church, Belfast, P.E.I., Oct. 1. 
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LASS 


windows + 


STAINED 


designed and fabricated by 


oN \ RUSSELL C, GOODMAN 22 a97 
PR, 7p] 3886 ELLESMERE RD. 
A WEST HILL ONTARIO MIC-1J1 


? Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


YOUR CHOIR, BAND, ORCHESTRA 
published on gramophone records with 
sleeves of your design (Min. 250). For 
details send 5 international reply coupons 
to: 

SOUND NEWS STUDIOS 
18 Blenheim Road 
London, W4 1ES, England. 


Classic Organ Co. 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
Authentic pipe organ tone & 


home. 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 
210-13 Don Park Rd., Markham, 
Ont. L3R 2V2 Tel: 416-495-1263 


CHAPLAIN — TEACHER 
at independent co-ed school in Adelaide, South 
Australia seeks exchange in Toronto for one year 
or longer with chaplain or parish ministry with 
teaching qualifications. For information write: 
Mr. B. van der Linden, #3 Jeffrey St., Haw- 
thorn, South Australia, 5062. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. HYSEN MUSIC 
LIMITED, 146 Dundas Street, London, Onta- 
rio, Canada, N6A 1G1. 


TURNED OFF 
BY DIRTY REST ROOMS? 


Protect your family while 
travelling. Use handy, disposable 
Toilet Seat Covers. 24 sanitary 
Covers in attractive, vinyl Travel 
Case fits easily into pocket, purse 
or glove compartment. Order 
yours to-day! Travel Case with 24 
Covers only $2.50 + .25¢ hdlg. 
(Ont. add .18¢ tax) 

24 Refills only $1.50. BOTH for 
only $3.50 + .25¢ hdig. 

(Ont. add .25¢ tax). Guaranteed to 
please. Enclose $1 on COD orders. 
Constance Ross, Dept. 1, P.O. Box 
190, Woodbridge, Ontario, L4L1B1. 


Think 


leprosy 
Think 


The Leprosy Mission 
@ 
Think 
compassion 


Pray for 
The Leprosy Mission 


Think 
12 million 


Help 


The Leprosy Mission 
reach the unreached 


Fill out as desired, clip and mail 


Please send your information package 


Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss 
Address 


Code 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 


67 Yonge Street Suite 1128 
Toronto, Ontario M5E 1J8 
Tel. (416) 364-3736 
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Letters to Karen 

On Keeping Love in Marriage 
Timeless advice every father 
should give his daughter before 
she gets married! An international 
bestseller from Charlie W. 
Shedd, a popular author, 
speaker, and columnist. $1.35 


The Topical Bible 
Concordance 

Handy outlines provide ready 
reference to basic material on the 
Gospel, the Holy Spirit, Christian 
life and service, and other biblical 
topics. Edited by D. M. Miller. 
$1.95 


The Transforming 
Friendship 

A Book About Jesus and 
Ourselves 

Leslie D. Weatherhead, the 
famed British author/pulpiteer, 
shows how Jesus Christ is real 
among the kind of people we 
know and are. $1.35 


Major Religions of the 


World 

Their Origins, Basic Beliefs, 
and Development 

Marcus Bach examines 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Taoism, Shintoism, Islam, 
Judaism, and Christianity from 
the perspective of a believer in 
each faith. $1.35 


at your local bookstore |‘) 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco.,Itd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


MacINTOSH, RODERICK, elder, Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., Oct. 11. 

MACLEAN, NORMAN, 75, elder for 26 years, 
Farquharson Memorial Church, Middle 
River, N.S. and for many years represen- 
tative elder, Oct. 15. 

McEACHEN, ALLAN CHARLES, 67, repre- 
sentative elder of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Sept. 28. 

McLEOD, IDA ANN, 92, long time member 
of First Church, Regina, Sask., Sept. 25. 

McNEIL, ALBERT W., 65, elder, Westmount 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., formerly of Grace 
Church, Calgary, Sept. 7. 

MILLAR, JAMES, long time elder and trustee 
of Oakwood Church, Toronto, Ont., life 
member of W.M.S., Oct. 21. i 

MONTGOMERY, J. LAURISON, elder and life 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, Roslin, 
Ont., Oct. 4. 

RUNGE, HERB. J., 57, elder for 22 years of 
Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 19. 

SKERRITT, MRS. JAMES, 84, Duff’s Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., Sept. 21. 

SKINNER, SIDNEY, 78, elder, Orillia Church, 
Ont., Oct. 5. 

TROUP, BERTHA ADELINE, 84, member of 
First Church, Regina, Sask., Sept. 27. 

TURNER, CHARLOTTE MARIE, member of 
Boston Church, Milton, Ont., life member of 
Boston Missionary Society and member of 
the choir for many years, Sept. 3. 

WEBB, EARL LLOYD, 60, elder and chairman 
of the board of managers of Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Oct. 12. 

WILLOUGHBY, CLARENCE E., 75, elder of 
Westmount Church, Edmonton, Alta., for- 
merly of Knox Church, Lloydminster, Alta., 
Sept. 22. 

WILSON, CLARA LEE, 85, widow of the Rev. 
Robert J. Wilson, minister of Erskine Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. for over 25 years, and for the 
past 20 years a member of Andrew’s Church, 
Islington, Ont. 

WILSON, ROBERT AUSTIN, elder for over 
40 years, Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., 
formerly of Belleville, Ont., Oct. 2. 

WISEMAN, JOHN JAMES, 80, elder, St. 
Mark’s Church, Moose Jaw, Sask., and father 
of the Rev. John H. Wiseman, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Avonmore, Ont., Oct. 3. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Stewart-Patterson, Rev. Mrs. Alison, Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Que., 
Sept. 29. 
Syme, Rev. Robert A., Ephraim Scott Memorial 
Church, Montreal, Que., Sept. 25. 


INDUCTIONS 

Crocker, Rev. Douglas L., [ona Church, Wil- 
lowdale, Ont., Nov. 6. 

Hawkes, Rev. Everett R., St. Luke’s Church, 
Bathurst, N.B., Sept. 20. 

Howick, Rev. Dr. A.F., St. Andrew’s Church, 
Streetsville, Ont., Sept. 15. 

Paul, Rev. Larry R., to charges at Howick, 
Georgetown and Riverfield, Que., Oct. 2. 

Rufenacht, Pasteur Jean-Claude, Eglise Pres- 
byterienne St. Luc, Montreal, Que., Oct. 16. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Ingram, Rev. Terrance, Doon Church, Ont., 
Sept. 6. 

MacLean, Rev. Elsie Mary Iona, Old St. An- 
drew’s Church, Colborne, Ont., Aug. 20. 

Stewart-Patterson, Rev: Mrs. Alison, Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Que., 
Sept. 29. 

Syme, Rev. Robert A., Ephraim Scott Mem- 
orial Church, Montreal, Que., Sept. 25. 


RETIREMENT LIVING. Live comfortably in- 


- ANEW CHALLENGE 
Your opportunity to give some children w 
they have never had .. . good parenting. Aus- 
able Springs Ranch wants to utilize your skills as 
houseparents, in a family-type setting. Openings 
in the London, Kitchener, Toronto and Orillia 
areas. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Apply to: Personnel Department, Ausable 
Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Ave., London, On-— 
tario, N6B1Y7 


oo 


WOODTURNING — Are you interested in 
woodturning as a hobby? Take a two day inten- 
sive course for beginners from a qualified teach- 
er. For further information write — ‘‘Practical 
Woodturning,’’ Post Office Box 171, Brampton, © 
Ontario L6V 2L1. 


CAMP DIRECTOR 
Glen Mhor Camp is now accepting applications 
for camp director. Please direct applications by — 
January 10, 1978 to Mr. Dave Phillips, Box 795, 
Uxbridge, Ont., LOC 1KO. 


GLEN MHOR CAMP 4 
needs program staff and counsellors for the 
summer of 1978. For information and applica-— 
tion write Mr. Dave Phillips, Box 795, Ux-_ 
bridge, Ont., LOC 1K0O. 


CAMP COOK 
Glen Mhor Camp, needs a cook for the summer 
of 1978. Please forward application and resumé 
to Mr. Dave Phillips, Box 795, Uxbridge, Ont., - 
LOC 1KO. ; 


MINISTER WANTED q 
Small congregation (R.C.A. denomination) in a _ 
predominantly English sector of Montreal, P.Q.— 
with our own church building is looking for a_ 
full-time minister, who will see’this opportunity 
as a challenge for growth and self-improvement — 
in a field, comparable to a mission. Preferably 
the candidate should be ayed between 30 and 50_ 
and have approximately five years or more ex-— 
perience in the field. It would be helpful, if the 
candidate has some basic knowledge of the ~ 
French language. For further information, 
please write under Box No. 101 of this” 
magazine. 


“DIRECTO” RECEIPT FORMS ; 
Help Increase Donations. No-Carbon-Required ~ 
Paper. Ledger, Receipt Combined, recommended — 
Churches Coast-to-Coast. FREE SAMPLES: 
Directo Publications Inc., P. O. Box 397, Sta. 
‘““A’’, Montreal, Que. H3C 2T1, Phone: (514) — 
849-2966. . 


your own modular home on a large leased, © 
serviced lot at beautiful Twin Elm Mobile Home — 
Estates, Strathroy; Ont., N7G_ 2P9> “rreel 
brochure. 


SCOTLAND — EDINBURGH . 
Fully furnished two-bedroom apartment for 
rent, suitable up to four adults. Minutes to city 
centre. Enquiries — David Meal, R.R. 1, Lime- 
house, Ontario, LOP 1H0; Telephone (416) 877- 
6279. ; 


KNOX COLLEGE, 59 St. (Georgeupstrects 
Toronto, Ontario, MSS 2E6. Chair of Church 
History. Ph.D. or Th.D. required. Write Pro-- 
fessor J.C. Hay, Acting Principal for job de-- 
scription. { 


ORGANIST & CHOIR DIRECTOR required by 
January Ist, 1978, for St. Paul’s United Church, - 
Perth, Ontario. Two manual Casavant organ, 
junior & senior choirs, excellent teaching oppor-_ 
tunities. Salary and other conditions are nego-- 
tiable. Duties are to commence January Ist, 
1978. a 
Apply stating qualifications to Mr. J.A. Scott, 
72 Harvey St., Perth, Ont., K7H 1X2 or tele- 
phone Mr. Scott at (613) 267-1444 evenings & 
weekends. “al 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECOR 


Vaudry, Rev. John, Orangedale, Malagawatch, 


Fulton, River Denys, N.S., Sept. 15. 
Wilcox, Rev. Keith, Farringdon Independent 
Church, Brantford, Ont., Sept. 28. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain charge, N.S., Rev. Wm. D. 
Penny, Box 337, Westville, BOK 2A0. 

Brookfield, P.E.I., Rev. Allan M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington, COB 1MO. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., 
Rev. Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., 
New Glasgow. 

Lower Sackville, First, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., Dartmouth B3A 
2E6. 

Sunny Corner charge, N.B., Rev. Evan Bottom- 
ley, 513 King George Hwy., Newcastle E1V 
1M9. 

Tatamagouche charge, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. 
Moase, P.O. Box 254, Harbor Drive, Pictou, 
BOK 1HO. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. S.A. 
McLaughlan, 123 Elmwood Cresc., Pincourt, 
Ile Perrot J7V 5C7. 

Brockville, First, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 
38, Spencerville KOE 1X0. 

Dunvegan, Kenyon, Ont., Rev. Dr. I.D. Mac- 
Iver, Box 178, Maxville KOC 1TO. 

Gloucester (suburban Ottawa) and Vernon, 
Osgoode, Ont., Rev. Dr. George E. Dobie, 
2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa K1H 7N1. 

Kemptville, Oxford Mills, Merrickville, Ont., 
Rev. A.J. Morrison, Box 399, Cardinal KOE 
1E0. 

Montreal West Church, Que., Rev. Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres., Town 
of Mount Royal, Montreal H3P 1J2. 

Quebec, St. Andrew’s, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent, 
Que. H4L 2K1. 

Richmond and Stittsville, Ont., Rev. W.I. Mc- 
Elwain, 52 Qualicum St., Ottawa, K2H 
7H4. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Eric A. Beggs, 
Box 246, Orillia L3V 6J6. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park, Ont., Rev. John W. 
Bell, 6 Princeton Pl., Amherst View K7N 
1E6. 

Markham, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald 
Cousens, 2 Southdale Dr., Markham L3P 
ee 

Rockwood and Eden Mills, Ont., Rev. F.N. 
Young, Morriston NOB 2CO. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. Rick 
Glass, P.O. Box 1093, Kirkland Lake P2N 
BLS. 

Toronto, Glebe, Ont., Rev. Gordon R. Haynes, 
250 Fairlawn Ave., Toronto M5M I1T1. 

Woodville, Cannington, S. Eldon, Ont. Rev. 
O.G. Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay 
K9V 4E8. 

Synod of Hamilton and London 

Avonton and Motherwell/Avonbank, Ont., 
Rev. James Perrie, Box 103, Shakespeare 

= NOB 2P0. 

Brantford, Knox, and Mt. Pleasant, Ont. Rev. 
J.D. Gordon, 97 Wellington St., Brantford 
N3T 2M 1. 

Caledonia, Ont., Rev. Les Renault, 94 Juanita 
Drive, Hamilton L9C 2G3. 

Chesley, Geneva, Ont., Rev. D.S. Campbell, 
Box 205, Tara NOH 2N0. 

Dutton, Wallacetown and W. Lorne, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Rd., Lon- 
don N5Z 1S9. 

Exeter, Hensall and Cromarty, Ont., Rev. E.G. 
Nelson, Box 479, Seaforth NOK 1W0. 

London, New. St. James, Ont., Rev. J.H. Mar- 

shall, 124 Stanhope Place, London N6C 4W8. 

~ Lucknow and South Kinloss, Ont., Rev. Robert 

A H. Armstrong, Box 115, Wingham NOG 
2Wo. 

Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
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PQ, 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported 


tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 
badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 
manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


978 ITINERARY 


MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 
February 4 and November 4,1978 


(| including Hawaii, Tahiti, New Zealand, 


Australia, Fiji, California 
For information and brochures 


t 4 
Cooke's Travel 
Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot Street 
» LEAMINGTON, ONT. N8H 1L1 
Telephone (519) 733-2391 or 326-3258 


Children cry 
inside for your 
love. 


If the eyes are the windows of 
the soul, then there are many 
young souls living in an agony 
of hopelessness and need. To 
look into these eyes of four year 
old Anderson de Silva of Brazil 
is to see the marks of abject 
poverty. The World Vision 
Childcare family assistance 
program is helping to erase 
those marks from many little 
lives .... your sponsorship can 
add the love. 

Only $15 monthly is all it takes 
to become the sponsor of a 
needy child like little An- 
derson. Won’t you take that 
all-important step of 
requesting more information? 


ween ween ee ee nee sense ee ee secs eessess=ssceessesenas 


WORLD VISION OF CANADA 
410 Consumers Road 
Willowdale, Ontario M2J 1P8 


Dear Sir: j 


I want to consider the sponsor- 
ship of one child overseas. 


Please send complete inform- 
ation (without financial oblig- 
ation) about World Vision’s 


Childcare Program. 
Name 

Address 

City 

Prov. P.C; 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 


CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


Order BOOKS and 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C:1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


GLENGARRY REALTIES LIMITED 


REALTOR 
HEAD OFFICE 
| 311 O’CONNOR ST. (at Waverley) 
/ OTTAWA, ONT. TEL. 238-8611 
Real Estate and Mortgages 
Referral Service ® Guaranteed Sale Plan 


BRANCH OFFICE CORNWALL, ONT. Jim Sbarkey 
1228 CASWELL CRES. — 938-1270 President 


Know 
what’s 

happening 
in 


é 


Subscribe to His Dominion 


- a quarterly magazine of evangel- 
ism and church growth in Canada 
today. 


Mail coupon to: 


The Canadian Church Growth Centre 
4400 - 4th Ave, Regina, Sask., S4T 0H8 


Name 

Addre a 4 
} i t 
pia ta G, 

Postal Code; 


Payment enclosed: 
(1) $2/one year; () $5/3 years. 
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apsTainers’ £\\, 


represented by 


STAN L. GRAHAM 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
755-5219—755-5210 
CHURCH, HOME, AUTO & LIFE 


1711 Victoria Park Ave., 
Scarborough, Ont. MIR 1R7 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
urile D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Claris, 
Schoois, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome -.copper 


-) A complete line of tables and 
i 
: ee ah chairs for every purpose. 


Gere 
es Peter Keppie Sales 
| | 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
_| West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
i! Tel (416) 284-5260 
l 


' “Specialists in Seating” 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


’ 
‘ 
" 
a! 


V oncans tro. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG1HO. = 
St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
A.K. Campbell, Box 429, Beamsville, LOR 
1B0. ' 
Sarnia, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward N7T1G1. _ 
Thedford-Warwick-Watford, Ont., Rev. C.A. 
Falconer, 363 Dominion St., Strathroy N7T | 
3G9. 
Thorold, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Marshall S. 
Jess, 29 Bald St., Welland L3C 5B7. 
Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont. Rev, — 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy — 
N7G 3A4. 
Synod of Manitoba { 
Thompson, Man., Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tu- — 
lane Bay, Winnipeg R3T 2T8. 
Synod of Saskatchewan q 
Melfort and Tisdale, Sask., Dr. D.T. Evans, 
352 - 5th Ave. N., Saskatoon S7K 2P7. 


Synod of Alberta | 
Calgary, Calvin Hungarian, Alta., Rev. J.W. — 
Mills, 4203 Villa Cres. N.W., Calgary T2L — 
2K2. ‘ 
Calgary, Knox, Alta., Rev. Dr. L.R. Files, — 
8208 - 7th St. S.W., Calgary T2V 1G6. ; 
Lloydminster, Knox, Alta., Rev. lan Mac- — 
Sween, 8116 - 105 St., Edmonton T6E 5E7. 


Synod of British Columbia a 
Abbotsford, Calvin, B.C., Rev. Douglas Ander- — 
son, 46073 Clare Ave., Chilliwack V2P 6M9. 
Coquitlam Church, B.C., Rev. Charles Jack- 

son, 1316 - 7th Ave., New Westminster, B.C. — 
V3M 2K1. 
Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. A.V. Bentum, — 
R.R. 1, 1860 Wessex Road, Cowichan Station — 
VOR 1TO. : 
Vancouver, Fairview, B.C., Rev. Dr. Albert © 
E. Bailey, 5681 Trafalgar St., Vancouver — 
V6C 1C2. 
Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Ken- © 
neth Wheaton, 340 Fifth St., New Westmin- — 
ster V3L 2X4. j 
Vancouver, West Vancouver, B.C., Rev. Dr. — 
Ian Rennie, 3513 - West 29th Avenue, Van- — 
couver V6S 1T2. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Assiniboia — Major Wm. Gra- — 
ham, Bushell Park, C.F.B., Moose Jaw, — 
Sask. SOH ONO. 4 
Presbytery of Kootenay — Ms. Ruth Mcllven- 
na, 1556 Pine Ave., Trail, B.C. VIR 4G2. q 
Presbytery of Miramichi — Rev. Everett © 
Hawkes, 550 Princess Dr., Bathurst, N.B. 
E2A 2R3. 
Presbytery of Westminster — Rev. Tony — 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. — 
V7C 4S3. { 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 7 
Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, B.C. Assistant — 
specializing in Christian education and youth © 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- — 
ably trained lay person. 
First Church, Chatham, Ont. Assistant spe- 
cializing in Christian education and youthy 
ministry, woman or man, deaconess or suit- 
ably trained lay person. 
Job descriptions for these positions available — 
from the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford — 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Presbytery of P.E.I., deaconess for Christian — 
education and extension. 3 
Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod, deaconess for — 
extension and hospital work. f 
Presbytery of Cape Breton, deaconess for Chris- — 
tian education. F 
Job descriptions for these positions available — 
from the Board of World Mission, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


AREA RESOURCE STAFF OPENINGS 
Deaconesses for field work in mission and 
Christian education. Job descriptions for these © 
positions are available from Women’s Mis- | 
sionary Society (W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. a 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD — 


NEDITATION 


Fireside Fables 


and blown about by every shifting win 
who lead others to error by thete 


(Luke 2: 1, ff., KJV). 


HOW WE LOVE astory! Even before the advent of liter- 
acy there were practised and skillful story-tellers who 
entertained others around outside fires at the close of 
day. Both the craft itself and our appreciation of it die 
very hard. The ability to weave a good story in Canada 
today may merit a Governor General’s award. 

Nowhere does this seem more deeply implanted than in 
our love of stories and legends based on religious belief 
such as in the stories told at Christmas. Everything that 
could be turned into such a tale — from the star guiding 
kings to the birthplace of Jesus and then demolishing it- 
self on a Swiss mountain side, to domestic animals being 
granted the gift of speech on that holy night — lends it- 
self to the art of the story-teller. As far-fetched as any has 
been that of the obese old gentleman in the red suit travel- 
ling the world o’er in his reindeer-powered ‘‘skytrain.”’ 
So dearly have we clung to such accounts that many tell 
with tears of their subsequent disillusionment. 

Did this plethora of stories have anything to do with 
the suspicion that arose in some minds about the biblical 
account of the birth of Jesus as being mythical in origin? 
Or did that result from the emphasis Christians have put 
on the person of Jesus as the harbinger of peace? Peace? 
Jesus Christ? Humbug! At best the story may seem no 
more than the church’s leading candidate for Ripley’s 
‘‘Beljeve-it-or-not’’ cartoon. At worst it could prove more 
devastating than any of our fireside fables. 

Mall music reminds us already of the tunes, even 
though frightful times make us forget the words of old 
carols that bespeak ‘‘Peace on earth and mercy mild,”’ 
and a silent, holy night. Unthinking, we rush ahead with 
Christmas themes about ‘‘The Prince of peace’’ and 
**soodwill among men.”’ 

Some are quick to point out that the Prince at certain 
periods seemed more like a War-monger, saying (Luke 
12: 51), ‘‘Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on 
earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather division,’’ and “‘if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight’? (John 18: 36, KJV). They remember what Paul 
said about being soldiers (II. Timothy 2: 3) and about the 
fight of faith (I. Timothy 6: 12), to say nothing of the 
holocaust that seems eminent in the Book of Revelation. 

Many of the disenchanted declare that this aspect of 
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Christianity is well-practised and broadly illustrated by 
contemporary Christians. Modern tools of war are con- 
ceived by governmental departments of defence. The 
“true north strong and free’’ squabbles about unity and 
threatens a 100 year old inter-fellowship of cultures with 
talk of ‘‘reasoned separation”’ or ‘‘enforced integration.” 
The love and peace elsewhere espoused vanish instan- 
taneously when plans are broached for building homes on 
our street for the retarded or places of retention for the 
criminally inclined. The ‘‘Prince of peace,’’ you say? 
Know any more fairy tales? 

So it remains true that neither the declared ‘‘friends’’ 
of Christ nor his open adversaries yet really understand 
him. Mary Coleridge wrote the lines which begin with the 
traditional picture of Christmas, ‘‘I saw a stable, low and 
very bare/, And a little child in a manger’ and closes 
with the warning, ‘‘. . . The safety of the world was lying 
there /And the world’s danger.”’ 

When we think about it, we realize that we cannot have 
the peace if we do not really have the Prince. It was that 
New Testament pragmatic, James, who raised the ques- 
tion (4: 1, NEB), ‘‘What causes quarrels and conflicts 
among you? Do they not spring from the aggressiveness 
of your bodily desires? You want something which you 
EAnNOWUMAVCss gee 

With all of this aggressiveness so widely and frequently 
seen, the failure is not of love, peace, or the Prince. The 
Old Testament prophet said (Isaiah 6: 7, KJV), ‘‘of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end,’’ and that’s no fable. 


Prayer 


O God and Father of Jesus Christ, who came into our 
world as the Light and Life as well as the Truth, help us 
to open our hearts and minds to receive him. In a world 
that repeatedly deceives us by its promises and continues 
to mislead us by empty words, help us to pin our hopes 
only on him. So may the Christmas season be to us and 
all who know him a time of refreshing, and renewal of 
our inward peace and our outward show of love for 
others. We ask it in his Name. Amen * 

/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Mission is more than the 
institutional missionary work 

of the churches at home and 
abroad. It embraces the whole 
work of God for the salvation 

of mankind and the participation 
of men and women in that work. 


Mission is the responsibility 

of the whole congregation — 
the opportunity of every church 
member — to go out from the 
church into the community with 
the gospel — to reach out 
beyond the church walls to the 
needs of society — to develop 
a global awareness that will 
involve them in the suffering 

of humanity for Christ’s sake. 


For resources to 

help you get 

into Mission 

write for catalogue 

to 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Board of World Mission 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 
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